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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


aesthetic  works  of  F.  von  Schlegel,  which  form  a  portion 

the  present  volume,  have  long  been  known,  by  reputa- 
at  least,  to  all  true  lovers  of  art,  although  now  for  the 

t  time  translated  into  the  English  language. 

His  ideas  and  opinions  on  the  true  scope  and  intention  of 
istiiin  art  will,  perhaps,  be  new  to  some  readers,  and  must 
uestionably  afford  matter  of  high  interest  to  all.  Never 
the  proper  sphere  of  painting  been  more  beautifully  de- 
fned,  or  its  lofty  ideality  more  intelligibly  and  intellectually 
developed. 

The  treasures  of  art,  concentrated  in  Paris  during  the 
period  of  Napoleon's  triumphant  rule,  first  suggested  the 
idea  and  supplied  the  materiel  of  the  beautiful  letters,  now 
presented  to  the  English  reader ;  still  our  author's  descrip- 
tions of  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters  there  assembled, 
vivid  and  exquisitely  charming  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
tre  but  the  groundwork  of  a  glorious  superstructure ;  for,  by 
the  aid  of  those  inspired  paintings,  he  unfolds  to  our  minds 
all  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Christian  art ;  its  profound 
yet  expressive  symbolism  and  exquisite  spiritual  loveliness. 
He  thus  leads  us  through  all  the  varied  characteristics  of  the 
old  masters,  from  the  tragic  wildness  of  Giotto,  and  the  devout 
inspiration  of  Fra  Angelico,  to  the  wondrous  allegories  of 
Mantegna,  and  the  daring  and  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
heaven-taught  Raphael. 
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M.  Rio,  in  his  "  Poesie  de  I'Art  Chretienne,"  especial!  ^^ 
notices  this  work  of  F.  von  Schlegel,  as  well  as  his  obsem- 
tions  on  Mantegna's  wonderful  style.*  ,^. 

The  characteristics  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  Correggio,  a^^ 
others  of  that  school,  are  dwelt  upon  at  some  lengt^. , 
Schlegel  styles  them  "  musical  painters,"  from  the  exqui8i||^ 
harmony  of  combination  displayed  in  their  colouring  ;  i 
unravels  the  mysterious  signification  of  many  of  Correggiq^ 
designs,  defends  those  striking  contrasts  of  light  and  shadT 
beauty  and  deformity,  which  have  been  censured  as  inimicfl. 
to  correct  taste,  and  opposed  to  the  received  laws  of  art,  aoj 
traces  them  all  to  a  lofty  and  inspired  source,  the  influen^, 
of  which  is  more  or  less  distinctly  visible  in  all  the  works  4 
the  old  masters,  —  inseparable  indeed  from  that  better  perio^ 
when  painting  had  not  yet  been  diverted  from  its  first 
holiest  office,  and  was  still  the  handmaid  of  religion,  devol 
chiefly  to  the  adornment  of  the  sanctuary,  the  beautifying 
devotion,  and  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  scriptui 
subjects,  f  It  is  to  an  intention  of  illustrating  the  consti 
opposition  or  antagonism  of  the  principles  of  good  and  ei 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  glaring  contrasts  in  design  ad 

♦   See  note  to  Letter  I,  page  7.  | 

f '  **  Picturae  ecclesiarum  sunt  quasi  librl  laicorum,**  is  the  observatira 

of  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century.     See  Comestor;  Historia  Scholasticfl 

Subjects  were  sometimes  arranged  in  cycles,  —  among  these  were,  rai 

Joys  of  the  Virgin  :  1.  Annunciation  ;  2.  The  Visitation;  3.  Nativity j 

4.  Adoration  of  the  Kings ;  5.  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  6.  Chrifli 
found  by  his  Mother  in  the  Temple ;  7.  The  Assumption  and  CoroiUM 
tion  of  the  Virgin.  Secondly,  tIi*  Sorrows  op  the  Virgin  :  1.  The  Pro* 
phecy  of  Simeon ;  2.  The  Flight  into  Egypt ;  3.  Christ  disputing  witB 
the  Doctors  in  the  Temple, — missed  by  his  mother;  4.  Christ  betrayed] 

5.  The  Crucifixion  (the  Virgin  and  St.  John  only  present) ;  6.  The  de< 
position  from  the  Cross ;  7.  The  Ascension  (the  Virgin  left  on  Earth). 
And,  thirdly,  the  principal  Events  of  the  Passion,  as  the  seven  houn 
>f  the  Passion,  viz. :  1.  The  Last  Supper;  2.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden 
\.  Christ  before  Caiaphas ;  4.  Christ  before  Herod ;  5.  Christ  crowne< 
with  Thorns ;  6.  Pilate  washing  his  Hands ;  7.  The  Crucifixion  (th( 
Centurion  and  others  present).  —  AVe  to  Eastlakea  Literature  of  th 
Fine  Arte. 
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ing  of  Correggio*s  church  pictures  ;  those,  for  instance, 

•*  La  Notte,"  and  "  St.  Jerome,"  called  also  "  U  Giorno." 

flood  of  heavenly  light  and  beauty  is  poured  out  upon 

characters  or  themes  which  symbolize  the  predominant 

inence  of  good ;  while  gloom,  hideousness,  and  deformity, 

on  tlie  contrary,  to  warn  us  of  the  presence  of  what  is 

This  antagonism  appears  to  have  been  a  ruling  prin- 

of  religious  belief  from  the  very  earliest  times.     We 

it  in  the  higher  systems  of  Pagan  philosophy,  where 

can  scarcely  have  been  borrowed  immediately  from  the 

pages  ;    and   this   fact   is   forcibly   illustrated    by 

fchlegel,  in  the  Treatises  on  Indian  Philosophy  and  Reli- 

ion,  with  which  the  present  volume  concludes. 

The  same  principle,  under  the  form  of  Dualism,  gleams 
ibrth  in  Pagan  philosophy,  and  returns  like  the  dim  memory 
tf  a  purer  faith ;  a  fitful  ray,  emanating  from  the  original 
fimntaan  of  light  and  truth,  and  gradually  obscured  and  pol- 
luted, as  men  wandered  farther  from  the  traditions  of  their 
first  fathers,  till,  receiving  a  new  impulse  from  the  divine 
doctrines  of  Revelation,  it  was  admitted  and  embraced  as  a 
high  moral  truth  by  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity 

Schlegel  touches  also  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Spanish 
schools  of  Murillo  and  Spagnoletti ;  —  on  the  appropriate 
choice  of  subjects  for  painting,  and  the  true  principles  on 
which  a  division  of  the  art  into  separate  branches  should  be 
founded  ;  he  deprecates  the  puerile  distinctions  between 
landscape,  portrait,  flower,  and  still-life  painting,  and  con- 
tends that  each  separate  style  is  perfect  only  in  its  true  posi- 
tion and  office,  namely,  when  contributing  to  the  significance 
and  adornment  of  that  highest  order  of  religious  painting,  in 
which  a  severe  grandeur  of  design  and  conception  is  united 
with  the  loftiest  spiritual  symbolism. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  letter  we  have  observations  on 
painting  by  various  masters  of  the  early  German  schools, 
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with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  peculiar  excellencies  an' 
racteristic  features  of  those  schools  generally. 

■  In  fact,  so  glowing  and  yet  precise  are  all  the  descri 
of  pictures  contained  in  these  letters,  whether  of  tho 
hibited  in  the  Louvre  or  elsewhere,  that  they  alone 
render  the  work  highly  valuable  and  interesting  1 
general  reader.  The  pictures  referred  to  have  been  cai 
collated  with  the  catalogues  used  by  Schlegel,  and  th 
sent  locality  of  most  of  those  which  have  been  removec 
the  Louvre  is  also  noted. 

In  Ids  concluding  remarks,  Schlegel  offers  a  few  si 
tions  to  young  artists  of  the  present  day ;  and  his  ob 
tions  will  be  valuable,  not  only  to  those  who  seek  to  r 
a  better  and  purer  taste  in  art ;  but  also  to  amateur; 
desire  ft)  form  a  correct  estimation  of  the  paintings  of  t 
masters,  and  to  comprehend  their  deep  meaning  and  inte 

The  "  Letters  on  Gothic  Architecture,"  which 
those  on  Painting,  will  perhaps,  among  the  numerous 
able  works  now  published  in  that  truly  interesting  1: 
of  art,  excite  less  attention  than  the  preceding  ;  still  th( 
valuable,  on  account  of  the  descriptions  given  in  tl 
several  ancient  Gothic  churches  in  Germany  an< 
Netherlands ;  and  also  as  displaying  Schlegel's  enthu; 
veneration  for  an  art,  which  indeed  harmonised  most  er 
with  the  prevailing  bias  of  his  own  mind  and  genius,  a 
as  with  his  ideas  of  the  spirituality,  or  rather,  perh 
should  say,  the  spiritual  character  and  universal  syml 
of  Christian  art,  whether  in  architecture  or  painting. 

Remarks  on  Mediaeval  Literature  seem  appropriat 
succeed  a  dissertation  on  the  painting  and  architecture 
middle  ages.  And  our  Author's  acknowledged  criticr 
literary  taste  gives  double  value  to  his  observations  < 
best  known  writers  of  that  period,  both  in  northeri 
southern  Europe. 
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He  dwells  with  peculiar  fondness  on  the  works  of  Boc- 
paccio  and  of  Camoena.  He  claims  for  the  former  a  degree 
pf  poetic  merit,  which  has  not  usually  been  conceded  to  liim, 
ted  I  must  acknowledge  that,  in  mj  opinion  at  least,  theae 
fdaims  are  not  quite  aatiafactoriiy  supported.  That  Boccac- 
tio's  soul  was  deeply  imbued  with  tlic  poetry  of  feeling 
nod  imagination,  no  one  probably  will  deny,  but  still  this 
faculty  is  traced  in  his  prose  works  far  more  vividly  tlian 
ta  his  poetical  compositions.  The  "  Filostrato,"  of  which 
Bchlegel  firat  epeaka,  Ihave  never  rend;  but.judging  from  its 
pharaeter,  it  can  afford  Utile  scope  for  that  depth  of  feeling 
that  glowing  intensity  of  imagination  and  passion,  without 
(Which  poetry  is  but  a  name.  The  "  Teaeide"  may  pro- 
jbably  be  the  first  example  of  the  "Ottava  Hima,"  but  it 
Pertainly  has  little  merit  beyond  the  melody  of  the  versifica- 
^on ;  and  the  shorter  sonnets  and  idylls  interspei'sed  in  the 
f '  Decamerone,"  and  the  "Ameto,"  scarcely  afford  a  sufficient 
•basis  on  which  to  rear  the  lofty  superstructure  of  a  poet's 
jfame-  Yet  the  first  page  of  the  "  Fiammetta," — that  exqui- 
Isite  romance  which  Boccaccio  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
nis  first  happy  love  for  Maria  of  Naples,  and  its  too  brief 
HuratioD, — stamps  upon  every  mind  tlie  irresistible  conviction 
Khat  the  writer  was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  poet. 
pTone  but  a  poet  could  have  so  transformed  his  natme,  60  ' 
R<aupreheuded  and  so  pourtrayed  tlie  passionate  earnestness 
Pf  a  woman's  love  ;  the  heart-rending  loneliness  of  her  de- 
^rtion  and  despair,  the  deceptive  hopes,  the  wayward  feai's, 
j*»hich  at  length  subside  into  a  yet  more  fearful  calm,  — that 
^hilling  apathy,  which  breathes  less  of  resignation  than  de- 
jSpair.  In  this  work  there  is  less  of  that  revolting  licence 
"With  which  hia  gayer  tales  are  stigmatised  ;  and  in  spite 
*>f  its  questionable  morality,  it  has  more  of  the  refinement 
*nd  spirituality  of  true  feeling.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted 
■rhether   Boccaccio  wiis  worthy  to  offer,  or   the    I'rinccfiS 
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Maria  to  receive,  so  noble  a  tribute  of  unchanging  affectiol; 
still,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  on  this  ppint,  the  wc^ 
itself  still  remains  an  eternal  monument  of  genius,  if  not  i^ 
faithful  love.  % 

The  story  of  "  Florio  and  Biancafiore  *'  is  exquisi» 
related;  full  of  simplicity  and  tenderness.  A  precisely 
similar  romance  is  given  in  Ellis's  '^  Metrical  Romance^ 
under  the  name  of  '^  Florice  and  Blaunchflour."  Ellis,  ho4; 
ever,  makes  no  allusion  to  Boccaccio's  novel,  but  supj 
the  romance  to  be  either  of  Spanish  origin,  or  more  probal 
translated  into  Spanish  from  some  French  metrical  romand^^ 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  Boccaccio's  novel,  print 
in  1570,  which  differs  in  some  trifling  points  at  the  concta|| 
sion  of  the  tale,  from  the  sketch  of  it  given  by  Schl^eH 
the  latter,  however,  assimilates  more  to  Ellis's  version. 

Schlegel  recapitulates  the  other  works  of  Boccaccio ; 
after  some  comments  on  the  genius  of  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
various  Italian  poets,  passes  in  review  the  Provencal  Ml 
then  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  draws  attention  to 
exquisite  musical  beauty  of  the  Castilian  and  Portuguese 
lads,  romances,  and  love-songs.  Of  Camoens,  he  speaks  wif 
all  the  enthusiasm  that  such  a  theme  might  well  inspii 
The  gifted,  the  noble,  the  chivalrous,  —  and,  alas !  that 
must  add  —  the  ill-fated  and  unhappy ;  his  personal  hisi 
might  well  kindle  into  enthusiasm  a  colder  heart 
Schlegel's :  —  his  hopes,  disappointed  both  in  love 
glory ;  his  country's  ingratitude,  and  still  more  her  declii 
ing  fame,  do  indeed  invest  the  "  Lusiad,"  that  first,  la^ 
strain  of  the  Lusitanian  muse,  with  undying  glory  od 
interest. 

SchlegePs  admiration  of  our  own  Shakspeare  is  no  lei 
warmly  expressed  than  that  of  his  brother,  A.  von  Schlegci 
in  his  "  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature.!*  He  insists,  pel 
haps  rather  pertinaciously,  on  the  authenticity  of  those  ol 
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plays,  which  our  critics  have  almost  universally  rejected ;  but 
ttuB  is  a  queation  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  Iicrc  to  enter. 

The  account  of  German  paintings,  exhibited  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1819,  is  interesting,  because  it  appears  to  illostmt« 
the  first  development  of  those  better  principles  by  which  the 
modern  schools  of  Germany  have  for  some  time  past  been 
gnided;  and  probably  much  of  the  enthusinsiic  veneration 
for  early  Christian  art,  since  displayed  in  that  country, 
may  owe  its  rise  to  the  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals  con- 
tained in  tlie  preceding  Letters  on  Christian  Art  The 
present  school  seems  certainly,  whetiier  with  intention  or 
(mcoDBciously,  to  hare  followed  his  counsels,  and  we  will 
hope  that  the  final  result  may  justify  his  most  ardent 
ospimtions. 

The  "  Tale  of  Merlin,"  wliich,  in  Schlegel'a  collected 
works,  is  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  that  of  "  Lother 
and  Mailer,"  has  been  so  well  rendered  by  Ellis,  in  the  early 
Metrical  Romances  *,  that  it  was  considered  unnecessary 
to  repeat  it  here.  Those  familiar  with  medimvol  romance 
will  observe  many  little  similarities  of  detail  in  the  atory 
of  "Lother  and  Mailer"  with  several  of  the  same  period; 
seeming  to  prove  that  the  author  was  familiar  with  other  ro- 
mantic fictions  of  the  day.  The  same  remark  will  apply  also 
to  some  of  the  tales  of  Boccaccio.  I  allude  particularly  to 
Mailer's  sudden  disappearance  at  the  close  of  the  tale,  which 
reminds  us  of  a  similar  circumstance  recorded  in  the  life  of 
Guy  of  Warwick,  The  poison  prepared  for  King  Orachier 
by  the  servant  of  Otto,  —  the  false  accusation  to  which  Zor- 
merin  is  subjected  in  consequence, — her  condemnation,  and 
sentence  to  be  burnt  alive,  —  the  execution  of  which  is  pre- 
vented only  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Lother,  who  proves 
i  by  vanquishing  the  accuser,  —  strikingly  re- 
"Morte  Arthur,"  where  Guenever,  thus 

oneof  the  lale  volumes  of  the  "  SUndaid  Libnt^," 
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accused    and    condemned,   is  rescued  only  bj  her  gaUaB 
lover.  Sir  Lancelot.     In  Boccaccio's    "  Florio   and  Bianco- 
fiore,"  also,  the  latter,  falsely  condemned  on  a  similar  pw , 
text,  is  bound  to  the  stake,  and  owes  her  life  to  the  prowefl). . 
of  the  youthful  Florio.  ^ 

A  treatise  on  the  language  and  wisdom  of  the  Indians,  witlj, 
which  the  volume  terminates,  will  be  read  with  deep  interefll ! 
by  all  who  have  given  any  attention  to  this  branch  of  stud; 
It  is,  however,  but  a  mere  outline  of  what  Schlegel  wished 
effect ;  for,  well  convinced  of  the  importance  of  Oriental  traif 
ditions,  both  philosophical  and  religious,  and  of  their  bearing " 
upon  revealed  truth,  he  had  long  desired  to  make  them  famk 
liar  to  European  readers,  but  was  prevented  by  the  difficult 
of  procuring  correct  types  for  the  Indian  and  Persian  chac 
racters.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  want  of  distinctness  in  thtf ' 
type  employed  for  the  Persian  characters  in  the  volume  be^ 
fore  us ;  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  any  inaccuracy  in  tlut 
Persian  words  (which  in  the  translation  are  printed  ial 
English  type),  will  be  pardoned.  ^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  elevating  than   the  tendency  of 
Schlegel's  opinions  on  almost  all  points  connected  with  phi-" 
losophy,  literature,  or  the  arts.     His  remarks  on  Oriental^ 
Philosophy,  Pantheism,  Dualism,  the  migration  of  nations^ 
and  other  important  points,  throw  great  light  on  historicalT 
researches   and   investigations;    and    harmonise  completely, 
with  the  opinions  set  forth  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  life,"  and  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  History."  ^ 

In  the  literary  Life  of  F.  von  Schlegel,  prefixed  to^  the*^ 
translation  of  the  latter  work,  the  "Letters  on  Christian. 
Art,"  here  published,  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  the  subject  of  each  letter  sketched  with  a  mas- 
terly hand.  The  analogy  between  the  three  arts,  of  sculpture, 
music,  and  painting,  there  referred  to,  is,  however,  only 
slightly  noticed  in  these  letters  ;  but  this  new  and  fascinating^ 
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lecnrj  will  be  found  more  fully  developed  in  the  "  Philo- 
Wfbj  of  Xiife,*'  lecture  xii.  p.  261. ;  "  On  the  Symbolical 
Ittare  and  Constitution  of  Life  with  reference  to  Art 
ad  the  Moral  Kelations  of  Man." 

In  the  little  treatise  on  the  "  Limits  of  the  Beautiful," 
riiich  in  tbe  present  volume  follows  the  highly  interesting 
fescriptions  of  "  Schloss  Karlstein,"  and  the  "  St.  Cecilia,"  (a 
grand  altar-piece  painted  by  Ludwig  Schnorr,)  Schlegel  more 
folly  carries  out  that  principle  of  the  union  between  nature 
■id  art,  —  the  real  and  the  ideal, — which  is  slightly  touched 
tKpoxk  in  the  "  Letters  on  Christian  Art."  The  subject  is 
kukdled  in  this  treatise  with  all  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm 
vhich  such  a  theme  would  naturally  excite  in  a  mind  like 
Sehlegel's ;  and  his  arguments  are  enforced  with  masterly 
Yigoor  and  energy.  Few,  indeed,  will  read  it  without  feeling 
Hat  a  new  sense  of  beauty  has  dawned  upon  their  hearts,  — 
^t  their  minds  have  been  awakened  to  higher  and  more 
glorious  ideas  of  art ;  while  many  of  its  costliest  treasures, 
though  not  unprized  before,  will  henceforth  be  judged  by  a 
new  standard,  and  be  invested  with  new  interest,  both  for 
the  intellect  and  the  imagination. 

Schlegel  continues  repeatedly  to  urge  that  the  lofty  in- 
tention of  art  can  only  be  fully  realised  when  tbe  contrasting 
elements  of  soul  and  sense,  the  lofty  spirituality  of  feeling 
and  expression,  and  the  more  earthly  attributes  of  human 
love  and  earthly  beauty  are  kept  in  equipoise  ;  in  other 
words,  that  harmony  and  a  carefully  balanced  proportion  of 
nature  and  spirituality  from  the  perfection  of  art.  This  is 
the  thesis  from  which  our  author  takes  his  departure ;  and  is 
the  point  on  which  he  so  strongly  insisted  in  his  advice  to 
modem  German  artists. 

Schlegel  clearly  defines  the  limits  that  should  be  assigned 
to  each  division,  and  shows  that  those  limits  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded, without  infringing  on  the  province  of  other  equally 
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important  elements  of  artistic  beauty.  He  points  out  ttf  ^ 
numerous  errors  and  false  paths,  into  which  even  men  *^ 
genius  have  been  beguiled,  by  confining  themselves  to  oi 
particular  attribute  alone,  or  in  becoming  mere  copyists.  11 '^ 
use  our  Author's  own  eloquent  words,  in  reference  to  thj'"^ 
destructive  influence  exerted  upon  art,  by  an  exclu8if|^ 
imitation  of  mere  material  forms,  whether  in  nature 
sculptured  marble :  "  As  in  the  moral  world  there  is  but  Oi 
virtue,  so  in  art  there  is  but  one  true  path.  Perfection  coi^^? 
sists  in  the  union  of  the  idea  and  vitality  ;  every  thing  t 
breaks  this  union,  —  every  deficiency  on  the  one  side  or  t 
other  —  is  a  fault ;  and  if  further  developed,  or  adopted  as 
principle,  will  lead  to  mannerism.  The  idea,  if  suffered  t*!"*- 
predominate,  produces  works  that  are  cold  and  inanimate, 
at  least,  in  some  measure,  deserve  the  reproach  of  hardn 
The  attempt,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  to  copy  nature  an^^ 
life,  may  in  cases  produce  strong  effects,  as  many  of  thi 
naturalisti  have  done ;  but,  with  the  loss  of  ideality  is  ba-'' 
nished  all  deep  meaning,  and  even  that  internal  character, 
which  forms  a  most  essential  condition  of  art."*  Am 
again,  in  attempting  to  fathom  the  mysterious  source 
genuine  Christian  beauty,  how  nobly  does  he  contrast  itaf 
spiritual  and  immortal  loveliness  with  the  character  of  earth* 
liness  stamped  by  pagan  superstition  upon  all  its  creations, 
whether  the  theme  chosen  for  representation  be  suggestive 
of  unbounded  enjoyment,  or  of  deep  and  hopeless  agony?  It 
is  a  system  of  sensualism,  as  apart  from  spirituality,  that 
pervades  all  existing  monuments  of  classic  art,  and  may  be 
traced  also  in  all  known  systems  of  mythology,  whether 
emanating  from  the  gloom  and  terror  of  the  Scandinavian 
north,  or  the  softer  regions  of  luxurious  Asia.  The  passage 
alluded  to  is  in  the  fourth  Letter  on  Christian  Art.  "  In 
what,  then,  does  this  exalted  (Christian)  beauty  consist  ?     It 
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the  first  importance  to  analyse  the  good  and  evil  ten- 
;y  of  all  theories  of  the  art.  .  .  The  true  object  of  the  art 
dd  be,  instead  of  resting  in  externals,  to  lead  the  mind 
rard  into  a  more  exalted  region  and  a  spiritual  world ; 
le  false  and  mannered  artists,  content  with  the  empty  glit- 

of  a  pleasing  imitation,  soar  no  higher,  nor  ever  seek 
peach  that  lofty  sphere,  in  which  genuine  beauty  is  pour- 
jed  according  to  certain  defined  ideas  of  natural  charac 
istics.  The  path  to  which  they  limit  themselves  is  the  most 
rid  development  of  all  sensible  forms,  —  the  fascination  of 
ice,  the  highest  natural  bloom  of  youthful  beauty,  yet  en- 
ured rather  with  sensual  attractions  than  the  inspired  love- 
less of  the  soul.  When  heathen  artists  attempt  to  take  a 
gher  range,  they  wander  into  exaggerated  forms  of  Titanic 
length  and  severity,  or  melt  into  the  solemn  moumfulness 
f tragic  beauty;  and  this  last  is  the  loftiest  point  of  art 
ley  can  ever  reach,  and  in  this  they  sometimes  approach  to 
amort  ality."  * 

Little  remains  to  be  said  in  conclusion.  The  fame  of 
IchlegeVs  works  is  already  too  widely  diffused  to  need  com- 
lent  from  the  translator's  pen.  His  opinions  are  quoted  by 
[ligler,  Rio,  Montalembert,  and  many  others.  Montalembert 
specially  notices  in  eloquent  terms  the  lofty  faith  and  ge- 
mine  devotional  feeling  by  which  his  remarks  are  invariably 
listinguished ;  and  although  members  of  a  different  coramu- 
Bon  may  find  it  impossible  to  concur  in  all  his  opinions,  still 
lis  refined  taste  and  elevated  views  will  be  echoed  by  the 
learts  of  all  who  desire  to  see  art  elevated  to  its  highest 
»int  of  perfection ;  and  in  their  reverential  love  for  holy 
faings,  would  have  them  as  pre-eminent  in  external  grace  and 
leaaty  as  they  are  rich  in  the  hidden  treasures  of  spirituality 
tod  devotion. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  regret,  that  in  a  translation  it 

♦  Pages  145,  146, 
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is  impossible  to  do  more  than  render  with  fidelity  the  sa 
timents  and  opinions  of  the  Author.  To  clothe  those  seal 
ments  in  language  as  eloquent  as  his  own,  — to  give  to  thof 
opinions  the  stamp  of  earnestness  and  truth,  which  thf 
bear  in  the  original,  would  demand  a  mind  of  kindred  genig 
rather  than  the  timid  hand  of  an  unpractised  translate!^' 
Her  present  efforts  have  no  other  claims  to  indulgence  thi 
zeal  and  an  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  a  theme  so  highly  ii 
teresting  and  attractive ;  an  earnest  reverence  for  genin 
and  all  the  glorious  associations  connected  with  its  del 
lopment  in  early  Christian  art,  and  an  ardent  love  of  beai 
under  e^^erv  form  and  aspect,  whether  intellectual  or 
rial.  These  have  supported  her  in  a  task  which  may,  nei 
theless,  be  considered  as  presumptuous  as  it  has  proi!| 
arduous. 

Ine  artistic  portion  of  the  work  has  been  submitted  to 
revisal  of  Mi .  Wornum,  to  whose  critical  judgment  and 
cernment  the  translator  feels  highly  indebted. 

E.  J.  MiLIJNQTOVr 
Nov.  1848. 
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TASTB  far  the  imitatiye  arts  is  not  like  that  spontaneous 
ical  sosceptibililyy  which  nature  herself  has  implanted  in 
nund.  The  traces  and  indications  of  poetical  feeling 
sometimes  appear  to  be  almost  effaced ;  yet  it  is  only 
96  the  fine  spirit  is  dulled,  and  its  perceptions  blunted 
the  heavy  external  pressure  of  daily  cares  and  the  chill- 
mechanical  routine  of  actual  life.  Fancy,  with  her 
feelings,  her  sympathies  of  memory  and  anticipa- 
is  an  intrinsic  element  of  the  human  soul,  ever  ready 
lo  vibrate  at  the  faintest  touch,  and  start  into  responsive 
Bfe :  but,  to  discern  the  beauty  of  material  forms,  fancy  and 
imagination  alone  will  not  suffice,  they  must  have  a  pecu- 
tar  bias  and  direction,  and  be  blended  and  inter-penetrated 
^th  a  high  development  of  those  sensual  organs  to  which 
«ch  of  these  arts  peculiarly  addresses  itself.  Nor  does  this 
taste  depend  upon  the  organisation  alone ;  a  person  may  be 
endowed  with  visual  organs  of  the  most  perfect  structure, 
jliay,  of  more  than  ordinary  acuteness,  and  yet  no  perception 
of  beauty  be  associated  therewith.  The  faculty  by  which 
tiie  eye  becomes  endowed  with  a  clear,  inborn  perception 
«f  the  beautiful  in  painting  and  in  material  form,  or 
Ibe  ear  awakened  to  the  spirit  of  sound  and  its  delicate 
larmonious  magic,  lies  rather  in  the  mysterious  depths  of 
■ganisatioD  and  the  special  qualities  of  the  soul  in  its  un*' 
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seen  spiritual  life,  —  in  a  combination  and  union  of  tlj 
senses  and  imagination,  scarcely  explicable  even  by  '*" 
gifted  individual  himself. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  learned  inquii 
deep  thinkers,  and  even  poets  of  genius,  are  often  deficit 
in  the  perception  of  beauty  in  the  imitative  arts,  and 
haps,  after  a  life-long  occupation  amid  its  themes  and  subjt 
remain  either  insensible  to  its  powers,  or  are  for  ever 
lowing  contrary  and  opposing  impulses.     A  taste  for  beai 
in  painting,  no  less  than  in  music,  must  be  innate ;  but  wl 
thus  primarily  existing  in  the  soul,  the  feeling  awakens  a 
unfolds  itself  simultaneously  with  the  sight  of  beauty ; 
continual  contemplation  of  the  art  is  required  for  a  perfe 
comprehension  and  elucidation  of  the  ideas  connected  with: 

Whoever  wishes  to  introduce  new  opinions  or  peci 
ideas  of  Art,  must  first  strive  to  initiate  others  into  his  01 
process  of  contemplation,  and  the  full  scope  of  his  vie^ 
lest  his  meaning,  obscured  by  general  abstract  terms 
conventional  phraseology,  fail  to  address  itself  at  once 
truth  and  impressiveness  to  the  understanding. 

I  date  the  starting  point  of  my  artistic  contemplations  fr 
the  antique  collection  at  Dresden ;  and  a  few  introduct 
words  will  suffice  to  explain  its  influence  on  my  mind, 
early  youth,  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  writii 
of  Plato,  the  Greek  tragic  poets,   and  Winkelman's  ini 
lectual  works,  formed  the  mental  world  in  which  I  liv< 
and  often,   in  my  thoughtful  and  poetical  solitude,  I 
tempted,  though  in  but  a  boyish  manner,  it  is  true,  to 
up  before  my  soul  the  ideal  forms  and  expression  of  anci( 
gods  and  heroes. 

In  the  year  1789,  my  mind  fraught  with  joyous  aspii 
tions,  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  a  capital   highly 
corated  with  works  of  art,  and  was  no  less  happy  tl 
surprised  to  see  before  me  images  of  those  ancient 
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heroes,  so  long  and  ardently  desired.  Among  them  I 
or  mused  for  hours,  particularly  in  that  incompar- 
ooUection  called  the  "  Mengsischen  Abgusse,"  *  which 
then  placed,  with  little  order  or  arrangement,  in  the 
of  Bruhl;  and  where  I  frequently  suffered  myself 
fhe  locked  in,  in  order  to  pursue  my  contemplations  un- 
it was  not,  however,  the  magnificent  beauty 
the  forms  alone,  although  it  satisfied  and  even  surpassed 
silently  nursed  anticipations,  but  rather  the  life  and 
of  these  Olympian  statues,  which  filled  me  with 
lishment,  because,  in  my  lonely  dreamings,  I  had  formed 
such  conceptions,  nor  even  supposed  their  execution  pos- 
These  ineffaceable  first  impressions  formed  the  firm 
Mnring  basis  of  my  classical  researches  in  succeeding 
mrs. 

In  the  Dresden  Gall^ry^  at  that  early  period,  those  paint- 
^  alone  spoke  to  my  heart  and  senses,  which  by  grandeur 
If  conception,  and  simple  majesty  of  form,  harmonised  with 
lie  ideas  of  the  antique,  which  then  completely  filled  and 
nfloenced  my  mind.  In  a  subsequent  residence  at  Dresden. 
&  the  year  1798,  after  I  had  learned  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  romantic  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
leep,  spiritual  love-sense  with  which  it  is  imbued,  I  became 
iive  to  new  and  peculiar  beauties  in  the  paintings  of  the 
great  masters.  I  felt  the  hidden  charms  of  soul  and  expres- 
MOD,  and  that  magic  of  colouring  which  we  learn  to  compre- 
hend by  the  teaching  of  love  alone.  The  taste  for  painting, 
0108  newly  awakened  in  me,  unfolded  itself  yet  more  fully 
toring  my  last  stay  at  Dresden,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1802,  immediately  before  my  visit  to  Paris,  where  I  had  op- 

,  *  Plaster  casts  of  antique  statues  made  under  the  direction  of  Kaphas 
HngS  and  now  in  the  royal  palace  of  Dresden,  under  the  Picture 
SiUery.  —  Translator, 
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portunities  of  seeing  the  graAd  collection  in  the  Loum 
which  my  frequently  repeated  visits^  during  the  few  sot 
ceeding  years,  enabled  me  to  examine  thoroughly  and  coal 
pletely.     Hence  arises  my  continued  recurrence,  in  the  d( 
scription  of  paintings  at  Paris,  to  the  treasures  of  art  i 
Dresden,  which,  with  the  principles  of  Gothic  architectoii 
imbibed  at  Cologne,  mark  the  centrepoint  of  my  copion 
studies  of  the  Art;  and  both  alike  induced  me  to  atteml 
a  development  of  the  long-lost,  neglected,  and  now  agal 
reviving  ideas  of  Christian  Art  and  beauty,  by  the  still 
isting  examples  of  its  perfection.     I  had,  at  a  later  peri( 
contemplated  annexing  to  this  work  reminiscences  of  a  tor 
in  Italy  in  the  year  1819  (which,  though  short,  was  fro^^ 
circumstances  rich  in  opportunity),  and  likewise  a  few  W 
tures  for  artists,  &c.  upon  the  Idea  of  Christian  Beantyjii 
but  my  limits  do  not  permit  it,  and  they  must  be  reserve 
for  a  subsequent  volume  of  this  collection*,  which  a  cai 
revisal,  and  re-examination  of  some  early  principles, 
already  extended  much  beyond  the  limits  I  had  ori{ 
prescribed  to  myself. 

F.  y.  SCHLEGBL. 

*  This  remark  refers  to  the  original  German  edition ;  the  whole 
of  works  here  alluded  to  hj  the  Author  are  inserted  in  a  collected 
in  the  present  volumcb 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PAINTINGS 

IN 

PARIS    AND    THE    NETHERLANDS 

IN 

THE  YEARS  1802_1804. 


LETTER  L 


iW  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  Collection  of  Pictures  there  exhi* 
biled.  —  Observations  on  some  Works  of  the  old  Italian  School,  and 
the  peculiar  Genius  and  allegorical)  Style  of  Correggio's  Compositions. 

—  On  the  Resemblance  between  Correggio  and  Leonardo,  and  their 
Style  and  School.  —  On  the  various  Styles  of  Portrait  Painting 
adopted  by  the  old  Masters,  Holbein,  Leonardo,  Titian,  and  Raphael. 

—  Preliminary  Observations  on  the  general  Character  of  Raphael.—- 
Conclusion,  and  Description  of  a  few  old  Dutch  Pictures,  by  John 
Van  Eyck,  Hemmelink,  and  Diirer. 

ADDRESSED   TO  A  FRIEND  AT   DRESDEN. 

September,  1802. 

TORE  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  pictures  now 

libited  in  the  Louvre,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  some 

of  the  gallery  itself,  as  this  will,  I  think,  contribute  to 

ider  my  description  of  the  pictures  more  intelligible. 

'fhe  palace  of  the  Louvre,  though  an  ancient  building, 

boast  but  little  architectural  beauty;  certainly  not  in 

part  of  it  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  Musee  :  it  is, 

fact,  a  gloomy,  irregular   edifice,  such  as  in  past  years 

have  formed  a  fitting  residence  for  the  powerful  and 

»itrary  sovereigns  of  those  turbulent  and  uncivilised  times. 

I>ider  this  character,  the  page  of  history  has  made  its  naaiA 
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futiMHr  Uf  m^  Hw\  it  m*4frtm  iUun^  frtftn  ihn  um^MmtUmn 
tm'M*A  with  \if  but  WiiUi  fiiU^i  Up  Umn  a  ifAttpUt  Utf 
tut\t\t*Mi  i/i  i\m  imitntir^  t^rU,    A  nmnll  nuh*,  t\tp(tr  MfnU 
m\i^\tm  Up  u  (utlUuiiUm  4ff  nyUndUl  \fii^uri^M^   wfikfi  hi 
ri'4'A*m\y  ^fum  irtiimp\Mtt4i4i  Mihttr  Urtmi  iht^lr  /iiiiir^  li 
mM,    Ammdinti;  mm  itUfp,  ifMi  mUfr  %  draihff  wMAif^U 
mUHftif  iUiififUsA  Up  iSm  w<;rK«  ttH  Itnliari  art  aUmn*    i)n 
rl^hi^  »  k;f%  nnrrttw  ^ti\U*ry  niraUihm  iUti  m\up\ti  Ufiiffih 
ofi/f  wiri((«  whictf^  t*.%U*Mt\\ny^  nlttui^  iUh  ^muk  tpf  Uwy  nmi 
mtum'it^  Um  lAtnyrn  with  Um;  Tu\hrU*M    Ihrn  yitu  tawApu 
iSrni^  i\m  fmhitiri^^  //f  tfi#j  Fr«n«li  m',Su>h\^  foll/nr^J  by 

v«ry  *m»ll  |ff<^|K;rilo>i  trif  iUHitUt'Stt'tVauivrH  i/i  Umj  old  O 
M'Ji/Kil/  l^fiMtly  <'/^mm  ilm  IiaHuri  )mifitifi|<M.  Arriori^  tti 
w«5  ffiid  itM$  work«  <^  liiiphiM;!  dfid  Iiin  ioWownrtif  Ut% 
with  ilm  iM;fi(i<;l  //f  tim  C/urrmu'^  $  nor  would  tiM^n;  In; 
I'mmtu  Uf  iutm\fUiUi  (pf  i\m  Uhu%\uh  mu\  \L*^u*rti\  tirrtiu^tsnugv^ 
H%VA'.\ii  iUtii  i\m  liglii  \n  fi*A*,hU%  titui  tm/lTy  iltninhuUai.  Thfi  t 
long  K'^l^^y  o)>«?iiM  into  ft  mimlU'r  trtw,  niriniri^  in  Um  Mifll 
ilirm'/fion^  <j</ni«inin^  w^^ltM  m;i  \uU*,iuWa\  for  imnn5«littt«  «v 
Mbitir^i,  or  wliic/h  ri'/iiuir<)  r<?Mtoriition ;  m^  for  f^xftfntik,  flu 
*'1VfinMH|xiir«ition^of  ilftpbiM;l,«nd  tim^'Mft^Jr/nnadi  Koligno/ 
mImi  b)^  tTiiii  UiViMU'.r*  Iiifri)^  iiniirr«in((<'^J,  find  n;iitinf(  (jarv 
lM/»/»ly  (/no  lifiofi  unotlu^r  i\%vAn%i  i\m  wsli^  wi$  mn)  tim  mnnkUH'  ^ 
\i\mpn  of  Vfifi^nUiiff  and  of  tim  d^'JiKliUtil  Uiiilio  K^/mMM^r 
mmti  hy  fnw^  and  by  f(f)W<$r  Mtili  ttdmin'4  and  apfiriiidttiidiK 
Wa  now  roiurn  io  ilm  iirmui  Hab;n:  ihn  ouly  (pmu  in  fmdih 
fn  widi'/ii  IImi  \tU'Xuri*M  ar<f  MiMn  io  udvanta^^s  And  iU«i  li^ 
JndidoMnly  diMtribiiiifd,  On  ilio  ri^iii  in  ilii)  lion^  (ifilUrjt 
find  iim  i»nniJl«r  oim  running  fifiriilli;)  witli  it}  on  tin?  lisft^  ii 
Htmrtni(<nt  of  niodoriii<5  dinM5n»i<mii^  in  wiiicli  urn  (U9\H}niu4 
im  ilmiftm  of  iiio  old  niinit<;rfit  tii^)  cart^/onM  of  Rttpba4 
(iiulio  IwmutuPt  Iktu  kii,  i  it  (Mintainii  aliMi  u  fow  nalniingt  if 
wttior-colour^  and  In  iiiA  cioninji  on  (!o»tly  numtAa  tablet  <i( 
iu|dM'lfixiili  litid  mtarhUif  itand  a  few  of  ilm  moni  valuable  i 

I  bnvtfb^ro  di^fK^rilMut  tint  Orand  Halon  an  1  muw  It  in  IMi 
lint  Mndd  tlM*  cofitlnual  niutiitionM  ovAmnUm  in  thU  city,  imI 
I'vcn  work/*  of  art  ran  itlaini  oxinnptlon  from  tlio  gonefj 
influonci)  I  I'^nniDquitnily  ili<)  f^iilbsrv  of  tho  Loiivro  tto  U>n£if 
l>rei»49nt«i  tb<t  name oppear/inci;  at  wlien  I  iirii  viiitMl  it.'    1v 
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fand  Salon,  and  that  appropriated  to  the  designs  of  the 
Id  masters,  have  been  despoiled  of  their  ancient  treasures. 
I  order  to  make  room  for  the  productions  of  modern  artists, 
id  they  are  now  occupied  by  what  we  should  term  '^  An  Ex- 
ftition.''  A  few  months  must  elapse  before  the  pictures 
le  k>¥e  and  reverence,  or  any  others  comparable  to  them  in 
Hrit,  again  adorn  the  walls.  The  following  description 
dates  only  to  those  which  were  to  be  seen  at  the  time  ot 
Hf  first  inspection.  I  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  a  cata- 
Igne*  of  that  period,  go  through  the  whole ;  but  since  then 
Mny  alterations  have  been  made  even  in  the  Long  Gallery. 
L  large  number  of  the  best  and  most  famous  paintings  havt; 
ttn  removed,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  adorn  the  palaces  or 
It  Cloud  and  the  Tuileries.  I  shall  name  only  a  few  of 
ke  most  valuable  of  the  Italian  school,  which  are  now  mis- 
bg:  the  "Fortuna**  ofGuido;  "Rinaldo  and  Armida;" 
'j£neas  and  Anchises,"  by  Domenichino ;  the  "  Marriage  of 
It  Catherine,"  and  the  "  Antiope"  of  Correggio :  their  places 
ave  been  supplied  by  a  few  other  valuable  pictures  formerly 
I  the  Grrand  Salon,  and  also  by  some,  which,  though  pre- 
ioQsly  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Long  Gallery,  are 
ot  to  be  found  in  the  present.  I  mention  this  circumstance 
t  the  commencement,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
Bcurring  to  it  hereafter  :  it  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  con- 
ince  every  one  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  full  and 
Mnplete  description  of  all  the  pictures  here.  To  this  we 
lay  add,  that  many  have  been  sent  into  the  departments ; 
nd  I  am  assured  by  Visconti,  that  many  highly  esteemed 
rorks  of  Perugino  are  exiled  thither,  not  having  been  con- 
idered  worthy  a  place  in  the  national  Musee.  This  will 
ppear  incredible,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  were  in  my  power 

•  The  three  catalogues  by  whose  numbers  T  have  been  guided  in  this 
ocription  of  the  paintings  in  the  Louvre,  are  the  following:  —  1.  P'or 
Itt  Grand  Salon,  —  "  Notice  de  plusieurs  Tableaux  recueillis  a  Venise, 
'loreoce,  Turin,  et  Foligno,  &c.,  exposes  dans  le  Grand  Salon  du 
ivs^  ouvert  le  18.  Ventose,  an  10."  2.  For  the  Long  Gallery^  — 
^  Notice  d»'s  Tableaux  des  Ecoles  Fran9aise  et  Flammande^  dont  Von- 
•Blare  a  eu  lieu  le  1 8.  Germinal,  an  7,  et  des  Tableaux  des  Eeoles  de 
Loabardie  et  de  Bologne,  dont  Texposition  a  eu  lieu  le  25.  Messidor,  an 
I*  3.  For  the  Salon  of  Designs,  —  "  Notice  des  Dessins  Originaux, 
b^iisKs  Feintes,  Cartons,  Gouaches,  &c. ,  exposes  en  Me&sidor  de  Tan  10." 
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to  contradict  an  assertion  so  injurious  to  the  good  ta£ 
tlie  Parisians. 

I  know  you  will  be  gratified  by  receiving  8  descripti* 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  old  pictures  here  exhibite 
also  hope  that  my  observations  may  not  be  wholly  devo 
interest,  even  to  others,  who  do  not  so  completely  enter 
my  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  art,  as  yourself  and  i 
other  friends.  In  the  first  place,  a  tolerably  complete 
scription  of  all  the  paintings  which  at  that  period  were 
exhibited,  will  already  be  historically  valuable  to  many 
sons,  as  recalling  to  the  mind,  in  a  more  connected  i 
things  of  which,  amidst  the  changes  and  mutations  < 
occurring  in  this  country,  they  may  retain  but  a  sligh 
collection  ;  and  secondly,  every  new  collection  of  old  p 
ings  forms  a  separate  body,  a  novel  combination,  in  exami 
which  the  amateur  often  finds  a  new  light  thrown  upon 
cumstances  which  till  then  had  perhaps  been  unnotice 
ill  understood. 

A  decided  relation  may  be  traced  between  all  the  w 
of  any  peculiar  branch  of  the  art,  and,  when  examine 
connexion,  they  mutually  elucidate  each  other.  But 
widely  scattered  are  all  the  members  of  this  glorious  b 
Who  can  presume  to  say  he  has  seep  even  once  all  tha 
serves  to  be  studied  and  remembered  ?  And  even  suppc 
any  individual  to  have  been  so  fortunate,  how,  scattere 
they  are,  can  it  be  possible  for  his  mind  to  retain  a  dis 
and  vivid  impression  of  the  whole  ?  Each  lover  of  art,  tl 
fore,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  embracing  more  thi 
portion  of  the  great  united  body  formed  by  the  old  mas 
would  do  well  to  fix  upon  some  peculiar  point,  and  then* 
define,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  a  circle  comprising  all  thi 
has  seen.  I  shall  not  myself  attempt  to  conceal  that  whe 
the  Musee  at  Paris,  the  Dresden  Gallery  frequently  reci: 
to  my  mind ;  and  this  remembrance  was  most  useful  tc 
espec/ally  in  regard  to  Correggio,  both  collections  I 
peculiarly  rich  in  the  works  of  this  deep-souled  paint( 
works  which  become  intelligible  only  when  viewed  in 
nexion,  and  which  are  still  as  vividly  present  to  my  mii 
Jioun:h  I  had  looked  on  them  but  yesterday.  My  acqu 
ance  with  the  Dresden  Gallery  was  also  most  valuable  tc 
in  regard  to  Raphael ;  for  the  famous  picture  of  the  "  Mi 
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God"  (Madonna  di  San  Sisto),  by  that  master,  at  Dres- 
den, is  alone  far  superior  in  merit  to  any  which  are  to  be 
in  Paris. 
Before  proceeding  further,  I  wish  to  give  a  brief  explana- 
of  my  opinions  on  certain  points  ;  not  so  much,  indeed, 
jwa  information, — my  opinions  generally,  and  especially 
nbjects  connected  with  the  arts,  being  already  familiar 
H  joa,-«but  for  others  who  may  think  this  volume  worthy  an 
ttentive  perusal.    This  explanation  will  serve  both  to  detine 
ie  limits  I  shall  assign  to  my  observations,  and  to  demon- 
Me  the  principles  on  which  they  will  be  founded. 

I  have  little  taste  except  for  the  earlier  schools  of  Chris- 
liui  art,  and  to  them  my  remarks  must  necessarily  be  con- 
M.  Of  the  French  and  the  more  recent  Italian  school,  I 
M  say  nothing ;  even  in  that  of  the  Carracci.  I  rarely  meet 
vith  compositions  that  fully  develope  and  satisfy  my  ideas  of 
^  art,  or  seem  entitled  to  peculiar  notice.  I  have  more 
^  once  examined  attentively  every  picture  in  the  Musee, 
■d  yet  how  many,  notwithstanding  my  forced  contempla- 
Ao,  are  now  entirely  obliterated  from  my  mind!  The 
tet  paintings  that  have  power  to  touch  my  heart,  and 
Wore  which  I  willingly  pause  to  meditate  and  admire,  belong 
to  this  early  school;  for  I  must  confess  that  I  see  nothing 
•:  ntsistibly  attractive  in  the  cold,  and  often  studied,  grace  of 
Guide,  nor  am  I  captivated  by  the  rose-and-lily-tinted  oarna- 
uons  of  Domenichino,  unless  these  charms  are  made  instru- 
mental in  revealing  to  the  mind  that  deep  truth  of  character 
^  design  which  belongs  to  the  more  profound  and  fully 
''■■'  'Kveloped  works  of  these  masters.  If,  after  contemplating 
■  tlie  modern  French  or  Dutch  productions,  we  return  to  the 
:  *ody  of  this  school,  its  compositions  appear  nobly  conceived 
>od  executed  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  commence  with  the 
<«der  Italian  or  Flemish  masters,  they  lose  all  value  and  iii- 
*^^t  by  the  comparison. 

I  can  give  no  opinion  of  the  masters  belonging  to  this  coni- 
P^Ritively  later  school,  unless  it  be  first  conceded  that,  even  in 
"cir time,the  genius  of  painting  had  lost  its  early  splendour. 
Titian,  Correggio,  Giulio  Romano,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Palnia, 
-'I  *Dd  others  of  their  class,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  latest  painters 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  gifts 
*'f  genius  are  not  restricted  to  any  one  epoch ;  nor  must  we 
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attempt  to  confine  its  influence  within  a  circle  of  geometri 
exactness.  The  history  of  art,  on  the  contrary,  like  that 
every  free  existence,  has  its  irregularities  ;  thus,  we  soi 
times  find,  even  among  the  ancient  masters,  paintings 
but  little  value,  and  bearing  but  feeble  indications  of  th 
genius,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  productions  of  so 
later,  and  perhaps  unknown  artist,  startle  us  occasionally 
their  near  approach  to  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  concept 
and  execution.* 

Thus  we  shall  find  no  confused  groups,  but  a  few  indi 
dual  figures,  finished  with  such  care  and  diligence  as  besp* 
a  just  idea  of  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  that  most  glorious 
all  hieroglyphic  images,  the  human  form ;  stern  and  seri 
figures,  sharply  outlined,  and  which  seem  starting  from 
canvas ;  no  contrast  of  effect,  produced  by  blending  chia 
scuro  and  dark  shadows  (the  brilliant  reflection  of  light-il 
mined  objects,  thrown  in  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  night),  1 
pure  masses  of  colour,  laid  on  in  distinct  proportions  —  c 
tumes  and  draperies  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  figui 
no  less  from  their  appropriate  arrangement,  than  from  th 
simplicity.  But  in  the  countenance — there,  where  the  \i\ 
of  the  painter's  genius  most  gloriously  reveals  itself —  ev< 
variety  of  expression,  or,  rather,  the  most  complete  indi 
duality  of  features,  is  to  be  met  with ;  yet  each  wearing 
general  aspect  of  childlike  tenderness  and  simplicity,  whic 
have  always  considered  as  the  original  characteristic  of 
human  race.  This  is  the  style  of  the  old  masters,  and  thoi 
such  an  avowal  may  convict  me  of  partiality,  I  must  ackn( 
ledge  that  this  style  alone  commands  my  unqualified  adn 
ation,  unless  the  departure  from  it  be  justified  by  any 
portant  motive,  as  with  Correggio,  and  other  great  paint* 
who  were  the  first  to  practise  that  new  manner  which  t 
bequeathed  to  their  successors. 

These  preliminary  observations  will  give  interest  to 
subsequent  remarks,  as  setting  before  your  mind  the  poin 
view  from  which  I  examined  these  paintings.    I  now  proc 

*  We  have  a  very  pleasing  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  in 
picture  of  "  St.  Justin,"  by  Pordenone,  in  the  collection  at  Vienna.    ' 
intelligent  Venetian  claims,  on  the  whole,  but  a  subordinate  positio 
the  second  rank  of  Italian  masters ;  yet,  in  that  picture,  he  attains 
rare  perfectioD  in  the  highest  points  of  artistic  feeling  and  treatment. 
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gire  a  general  description  of  them,  beginning  with  those 
the  Grand  Salon. 

Anong  the  most  remarkable  there,  I  number  two  pictures 
Fn  Bartolommeo,  a  master  with  whose  works  I  had  not 
We  been  acquainted  (Nos.  28  and  29.),  "  The  Evan- 
irt)  St  Mark,"  sitting  with  the  great  Bible  in  his  hand, 
I  **  Christ  with  the  Four  Evangelists."  An  intense 
"itualitj,  one  might  almost  say  a  glowing  fire  of  devotion, 
rades  both  works,  and  penetrates  to  the  inmost  heait. 
ares  like  that  of  St.  Mark  few  are  capable  of  conceiving, 
h  less  of  painting.  I  do  not  hold  this  to  be  the  true 
icter  of  the  art ;  and  the  still,  sweet  beauty  of  Giovanni 
ni  or  Perugino,  claims  a  far  higher  rank,  in  my  estima- 
Yet  Raphael  himself  disdained  not  to  draw  inspira- 
from  the  kindling  fount  of  Fra  Bartolommeo's  genius  ; 
is  it  not  to  this  spirituality  that  many  of  his  most 
ms  works  owe  their  soul-stirring  influence?  On  the 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  "Christ  Teaching" 
ize  of  life),  of  Bellini,  at  Berlin,  is  more  holy  and  severe, 
onsequently  more  sublime  and  godlike,  than  that  of  Fra 
lommeo.  In  the  former  we  distinctly  recognise  Him 
though  promulgating  the  holiest  doctrines  of  love,  yet 
also  to  bring  a  sword  into  the  world — Him,  whose 
rating  eye  detects  and  pursues  the  enemy  of  all  good, 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart ;  while  the 
e  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  may  as  appropriately  represent 
ther  prophet.  Still  execution,  figure,  features,  com- 
►n,  and  hair — all,  in  the  Fra  Bartolommeo  —  have  the 
al  characteristics  of  ardour  and  inspiration, 
jre  are  no  pictures  on  which  I  have  gazed  so  long  and 
ently,  as  on  the  two  allegorical  paintings  by  Mantegna*, 

fs  deux  compositions  all^goriques  de  Mantegna,  qu*on  voit  a  la 
du  Louvre,  doivent  appartenir  a  une  epoque  de  sa  vie  ou  son 
ivait  atteint  toute  ]a  force  et  toute  la  maturite  dont  il  ^tait  sus- 
e.  Dans  Tune  on  voit  les  neuf  Muses,  qu*ApoI]on  fait  danser  au 
sa  lyre ;  au  dessus,  Mars  et  Venus,  debout,  avec  des  traits  et 
>s  attitudes  qui  n'ont  rien  de  coinmun  avec  le  cynisme  de  la  volupte 
e ;  d'un  cote,  Vulcain  dans  sa  forge ;  de  I'autre,  Mercure  avec 
S  disposes  de  maniere  a  former  un  contraste  qui  se  rattnche  sanK 
au  groupe  principal  par  un  lien  allegorique  assez  difficile  a  saisir. 
ues-unes  des  Muses  sont  dune  beauty  ravissante,  sans  avoir  &ti 
i  sur  des  statues  antiques  (la  Danse  des  Muses,  par  Jules  Rumaiiv^ 
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which   form   part  of  the  original  collection  (Nos.  39 

40.). 

The  first,  representing  the  Muses  dancing  on  a  green  1 
in  the  foreground,  is  a  very  remarkable  composition, 
the  right  of  the  spectator  stands  Mercury,  holding  the 
gasus,  richly  caparisoned.  On  the  left  of  the  dance,  Ap 
playing  on  the  lyre,  seated  on  a  block  of  stone,  and  al 
him,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  Vulcan  in  his  workshop,  ti 
ing  a  threatening  glance  towards  the  highest  centre  of 
picture,  where  Venus  stands  with  the  god  Mars,  net 
couch,  both  facing  the  spectator,  with  Cupid  at  their  i 
who  appears  to  direct  towards  Vulcan  the  fire  of  jealousy 
I'age.  On  each  side  of  the  little  hill  on  which  Mars 
Venus  seem  enthroned,  two  rocks  are  introduced,  forming 
sides  of  the  picture,  and  rich  in  allegorical  figures  and  r 
rences,  difficult  to  decipher.  It  seems,  however,  sufficie 
clear,  that  the  cliff  which  encloses  the  workshop  of  Vul 
is  designed  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  the  ai 
painting,  while  that  near  which  Mercury  stands  with 
Pegasus,  separated  from   the  other  by  the  verdant  li 

est  ^videmment  un  emprunt  fait  a  Mantegna),  et  la  figure  de  Vi 
(I'lin  type  non  moins  original  ni  moins  gracieux,  severe,  et  chaste,  mi 
sa  nuditd,  prouve  invinciblemeiit  que  des  imaginations  chrdtiennes 
vaient  concevoir  le  beau,  d'une  maniere  iiiddpendante,  meme  en  tra 
des  sujets  profanes. 

Dans  le  second  tableau,  qui  repr^sente  une  sorte  de  lutte  entre  le 
et  le  mauvais  principe,  le  contraste  est  encore  plus  frappant  que 
le  premier,  a  cause  des  Genies  infernaux  et  des  Vices,  dont  les  fig 
hideuses  sont  mises  en  opposition  avec  les  figures  celestes  de  la  Foi 
rEspdrancc,  et  de  la  Charitd.  L'homme  qui  a  le  plus  vivement 
Tart  Chretien  dans  les  temps  modernes,  et  qui  portait  dans  ses  jugen 
esthdtiques  toute  la  candeur  d'une  belle  ame  jointe  aux  lumi^res 
beau  genie,  Frederic  Schlegel,  qui  visita  le  Louvre  dans  le  temp: 
par  un  brutal  abus  du  droit  de  conquete,  une  multitude  de  chefs-d'ce 
de  toutes  les  dcoles  Italienucs  y  avaient  dte  rdcemment  accumules 
craignait  pas  d'avouer,  au  risque  de  passer  pour  un  barbare,  que  ces  * 
ouvrages  alldgoriques  de  Mantegna  dtaient,  dans  cette  immense  cu 
tion,  ceux  devant  lesquels  il  s*arretait  le  plus  souvent  et  le  plus  1 
temps  (vor  keinem  Gemiihlde,  &c.);  et  le  dernier  subjugait  tellei 
son  imagination,  par  son  sens  profond  et  par  son  caractere  grandiose, 
le  seul  digne  dloge  qu*il  croyait  pouvoir  en  faire  ^tait  de  le  comf 
avec  les  siiblimes  all%ories  de  la  Divina  Commedia  du  Dante.  —  I 
Poesie  chritien'£t  Forme  de  FArt  Peinture,  par  A.  F.  Rio,  chaj: 
p.  450. 
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ng  it,  maj  image  to  the  mind  the  glowing  spring  of 
and  imagination. 
Tbe  colouring  is  almost  glaring,  and  the  figures,  as  may 
Mticipated  from  this  master,  simple  and  severe.    Venus, 
iiewof  the  Muses,  are  incomparably,  divinely  beautiful. 
Romano,  in  his  painting  of  tlie  *'  Muses  Dancing,*'  has 
ly  borrowed  from  this  picture  of  Mantegna.*   A  bac- 
•hke  figure,  with  flowing  hair,  bounds  forward  in  the 
and  most  graceful  attitude ;  and  several  of  the  more 
muses,  of  whom  we  have  only  either  a  back  or  side 
,  are  of  majestic  proportions.     In  the  centre  stands  one, 
towards  the  spectator — a  most  glorious  lace,  yet 
and  melancholy  ;  indeed,  we  feel  that  a  sorrowful  ex- 
m  pervades  every  countenance  in  the  picture.     The 
is  simple,  and  easily  understood,  nor  by  any  means 
niBual  as  that  in  its  companion  piece. 
h  the  latter  f,  holy  women,  armed  or  carrying  torches, 
*  attended  by  angels,  are  represented  driving  the  per  - 
vices  before  them  into  a  sea,  which  occupies  the 
and  of  the  picture.     On  the  left,  we  discover  the 
of  Life,  on  the  trunk  of  which  is  faintly  traced  the 
blance  of  a  female  form.     In  the  clouds,  on  the  right 
jleof  the  picture,  are  the  heathen  virtues,  Justice,  Courage, 
perance,  returning  again  to  earth.     The  action  is  con- 
to  the  shore  of  the  sea  before  mentioned,  amid  shady 
suiTounding  the  Tree  of  Life,   and  bowers  througli 
we  catch   glimpses   of  the  background ;    the   same 
■tte  is  there  repeated  and  continued,  representing  the  de- 
■nned  vices,  hunted  and  pursued  by  every  purer  existence. 
!«  allegory  is  by  no  means  obscure. 

The  principal  personages  are  undoubtedly  intended  to  re- 
Fttent,  under  female  forms,  the  priestesses  of  the  good  prin- 
"?fe,  Hope,  Love,  and  the  uprightness  of  Christian  faith  ; 
w  there  should  be  among  them  many  forms  of  exquisite 
*ttty,  is  no  more  than  we  anticipate  from  this  master  ; 
■t  the  misshapen    hideousness   and   fearful   deformity  of 

See  note,  atit^,  p.  7. 

t  On  a  scroll  attaclied  to  a  laurel  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a  Latin 

^P»d,  explaining  the  allegory,  translated   in   the  French  catalogue  for 

|«16.    «  Deesses,  compagnes   des  vertus   celestes,  qui  reviennent  parnii 

[Utt,  chassez  ces  inonstres  degoutans,  percs  dus  vices."  —  Nott  by  Trans. 
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the  beings  personifying  the  different  vices,  is  most  siirprii 
and  remarkable.  Many  of  them  bear  their  names  traced 
their  foreheads,  as  Ignorance,  Ingratitude,  Indolence,  i 
the  last  named  is  represented  without  arms,  and  so  are  m 
other  shapeless  forms,  thrown  together,  as  it  were,  at  i 
dom.  The  air  is  filled  with  evil  spirits,  winged  children  \ 
bodies  like  bats,  and  other  loathsome  creatures.  I  can 
better  describe  the  whole  scene  than  by  comparing  it  to 
allegorical  descriptions  of  hell  in  Dante's  Inferno.  Here 
have  palpable  evidence  of  a  master  whose  whole  soul 
fraught  with  images  of  ideal  beauty,  yet  intentionally 
picting  ugliness  when  it  became  a  necessary  element  of  1 
strife  between  the  principles  of  good  and  evil,  to  exh 
which  was  the  paramount  design  of  the  old  masters. 

If  we  compare  these  works  with  the  famous  "  Mado 
della  Vittoria,"  by  the  same  master,  we  are  wonderfully  str 
with  the  beauty,  gentleness,  and  benevolence  of  the  lat 
Indeed,  so  widely  different  are  they  in  this  respect,  that  t 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  different  epochs  :  the  la 
may  possibly  be  an  intentional  imitation  of  the  style  of  s< 
young  and  graceful  master ;  the  '^rmer  certainly  more 
semble  the  beautiful  manner  of  BoUini. 

A  few  general  observations  may  he  DPftde  on  both  tl 
masters.  How  beautifully,  when  the  allegr^ry  j^.rmits,  c 
Mantegna  multiply  the  reflection  of  the  etern«*l  harmo: 
in  a  thousand  allegorical  forms  of  joy  and  rapture ;  and 
when  his  subject  demands  it,  imparts  an  intense  expresi 
of  sad  and  bitter  feeling,  which,  by  its  striking  contrast  \ 
the  former,  illustrates  the  strife  between  good  and  evil.  ' 
paintings  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  are,  in  the  strictest  sens 
the  word,  ecclesiastical  paintings ;  and  show  clearly  hoi/» 
a  period  when  the  idea  of  religion  was  a  living  principl 
every  heart,  the  inspiration  of  devotion  alone  sufficed  to  { 
success  to  the  efforts  of  the  painter.  In  later  times,  w 
religious  sentiments  had  ceased  to  have  the  same  influence 
artist  was  compelled  to  borrow  other  charms ;  and,  no  loi 
impressed  with  the  full  power  of  his  subject,  found  the  • 
straint  of  the  theme,  and  the  limits  within  which  he 
necessarily  confined,  doubly  irksortie.  The  composition 
quently  became,  in  consequence,  either  forced  or  trifl 
at  th«  best,  cold,  both  in  design  and  execution. 


1.J  TITIAN.  II 

}  magnificent  paintings  bj  Titian  are  in  the  Grand 
Tiie  largest  and  most  beantifol  is  Na  68.  (San  Pietro 
i);  the  subject,  two  holj  men,  overtaken  and  raur- 
)j  robbers.  Above  them  is  a  single  angel,  holding  in 
d  the  martyr's  crown  of  palm.  This  painting  owes  its 
r  charm  to  the  beauty  of  the  sky  and  the  landscape ; 
U  more,  perhaps,  to  the  vivid  impression  of  reality 
it  conveys.  We  seem  actually  to  gaze  upon  the  scene, 
!re  such  a  landscape  indeed  before  our  eyes,  we  should 
a,  "  How  like  a  painting !  What  a  picture !" 
m  80  seizes  and  depicts  the  human  figure  in  his  por- 
that  they  seem  starting  into  life,  and  have  a  far  nobler 
non  than  we  usually  meet  with  in  the  works  of 
1  times.  He  undoubtedly  stands  alone  in  this  style, 
h  Holbein  and  Leonardo  have  treated  their  portraits 
ifferently.  I  am  much  inclined  to  consider  this  pre- 
m  for  what  strikes  the  eye  with  a  vivid  impression  of 
,  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Titian's  style.  You 
low  I  once  attempted  to  make  Correggio's  manner  more 
[ible,  by  characterising  him  as  a  musical  painter.  How 
I  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  genius  of  different  arts  may 
mes  be  disposed  to  unite  in  one,  associating  and  blend- 
close  affinity !  We  wish  neither  to  praise  nor  blame  this 
Jtily ;  enough  that  it  is  so,  and  our  endeavour  should 
)re  be  to  discover  and  trace  this  peculiarity,  and  above 
igs  to  employ  its  aid  in  understanding  the  conceptions 
painter,  and  the  expression  he  actually  designed  to 
'.  Whether  we  consider  painters  who  have  what  may 
med  a  musical  expression,  or  others,  whose  manner 
es  more  of  the  character  of  sculpture,  or  even  of 
cture,  I  see  no  reafron  why,  if  a  painter's  genius  lead 
select  one  style  in  preference  to  others,  he  may  not, 
t  diverging  into  all  the  peculiarities  of  another  art, 
ciate  them  with  his  own  as  to  heighten  its  expressioB 
centrating  the  characteristic  features  of  both. 
Titian,  however,  these  remarks  do  but  partially  apply ; 
lination  being  rather  for  what  most  vividly  strikes  the 
i  may  bestow  upon  him  the  appellation  of  a  theatrical 
aatic  painter.  But  this  intention  ought  clearly  to  be 
;ood,  and  every  accessory  notion,  which  might  other- 
>pear  forced  or  unnaturally  exaggerated,  attributed  to 
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this  desire  of  bringing  the  whole  scene  vividly  before  ^ 
imagination.  The  remark  is  certainly  applicable  to  the  Uh 
manner  of  this  master,  and  to  the  large  picture  before  nt^ 
tioned.  Two  paintings  of  the  "  Madonna  and  Child,**  (Nl 
71  and  72.),  of  the  old  collection,  belong  unquestionably  t(> 
earlier  period,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  infinitely  more  plea 
ing.  A  "  Deposition  from  the  Cross,**  in  the  Long  Gralie 
(No.  941.),  reminds  me  of  the  quick-handed  Paul  Veronea 
Both  the  small  paintings  are  far  more  serene,  child-like,  al 
modest,  and  not  so  theatrical  as  his  later  style.  Reality  het^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  painter's  chief  aim,  and  though  moij 
lofty  in  conception  as  well  as  in  treatment,  it  might,  in 
respect,  be  compared  with  the  Flemish  pictures  of  dom< 
life ;  in  other  points,  however,  it  is  widely  different. 
'*  Crowning  with  Thorns,**  in  the  Long  Gallery  (No.  940.),  t 
painted  in  the  same  style,  but  with  more  regard  to  effect. 

I  have  described  these  pictures  here,  being  unwilling  t 
break  the  connexion  between  them.  I  shall,  however,  pal 
over  the  portraits  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Gran 
Salon,  as  well  as  the  works  of  Raphael  there  exhibited,  i 
order  to  treat  of  the  whole  in  common. 

I  have  remarked  that  many  painters,  especially  amoD 
those  belonging  to  a  later  epoch  of  the  old  schools,  declii 
sensibly  in  idea  and  design,  although  equally,  or  perha] 
even  more,  successful  in  the  mechanical  portion  of  theii*  ai 
and  the  command  of  materials.  Still,  the  vigour  and  strengt 
of  their  conceptions,  and  the  grace  and  harmony  of  the 
style,  being  sensibly  impoverished  and  diminished,  the  oi 
ginal  strength  and  purity  of  their  genius  can  be  recognise 
in  their  early  compositions  alone.  This  difference  is  in  noi 
more  strikingly  apparent  than  in  Titian. 

In  the  apartment  appropriated  to  paintings  intended  to  1 
repaired  and  restored,  I  found  a  beautiful  work  of  Titian 
in  his  earliest  manner,  and  on  the  same  reduced  scale  as  t! 
before-mentioned  Madonnas.  The  subject  is  a  landsca^ 
with  figures — naked  women  and  a  few  men  sitting  on  t 
ground,  playing  upon  musical  instruments.  The  executi< 
is  very  fine,  but  the  figures  of  the  women  are  large — alm( 
clumsy.  I  was  here  led  to  remark  a  very  general  peculiari 
in  this  master ;  his  predilection  for  glowing  carnations,  dc 
not  tend,  like  that  of  Correggio,  to  render  the  flesh  mo 
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knnsparerit.  ntid  to  diffuse  throughout  tlie  whole  an  expre^- 
lion  of  Tolupiuous  delight :  he  rather  seeks  by  the  intensity, 
nrength,  and  incomparable  purity  of  his  colouring,  to  fill  and 
httiate  the  eye.  The  aim  at  transparency,  on  the  contrary, 
hnda  invarinbly  to  confuse  the  painter's  idea  of  true  coloar- 
tng,  and  leads  him  to  sully  the  original  pure  tint  of  the  flesh 
by  the  intermixture  of  hlue,  red,  or  greenish  shadoirs, 
r  My  opinion  of  Titian,  though  formed  after  ihu  study  of 
pU  these  exegllent  works,  would  have  been  far  fi-um  correct, 
nad  I  not  learned  a  more  just  appreciation  of  his  nieriis 
jUum  B  "  Head  of  Christ,"  which  has  long  hung  in  the  Grand 

Stolon,  though  it  is  not  named  in  the  catalogue.  The  co- 
ouring  of  tliis  head  is  so  pure,  so  exquisite,  that  it  alone 
ifotly  justifies  all  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  Titian. 

It  is  treated  as  a  portrait,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
loo  strongly  marked  with  tlie  Jewish  chara^^ier.  Still,  it  is 
-almost  as  severe  is  outhne  and  expression  as  the  Christ  of 
JBellini,  at  Dresden ;  the  penetrating  black  eyea  especially. 
'Tlie  head  is  in  profile.  The  hand  upraised  to  bless  and  dig- 
iTinguished  by  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  soft  halo 
Yound  tiie  head,  remind  us  of  the  highest  and  holiest  attri- 
butes of  the  God-man,  of  whom,  indeed,  this  representation 
is  in  every  respect  most  worthy.  The  clear  sky  in  the  back- 
:ground,  the  bold  dark  blue,  and  brilliant  crimson  of  the 
mantle,  the  block  hair  and  beard,  and  clear  olive  complexion, 
render  the  whole  a  masterpiece  of  symbolic  colouring. 

There  are  many  remarkable  points  in  a  "  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarlo,  and  two  dramatic  pictures, 
by  the  same  master,  i'rom  the  alory  of  Joseph. 

I  call  them  dramatic  pictures,  because,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  the  old  master;^  each  represents  many  different 
periods  of  the  same  history,  so  that  the  same  personages  are 
presented  to  our  yiew,  perhaps  four  or  five  times,  in  various 
scenes  and  situations.  The  subjects  are  all,  however,  on  a 
■small  scale,  and  the  figures  in  the  background,  though 
BOniewhat  lessened  in  proportions,  differ  very  little  from  the 
others. 

A  pictui-e  by  Palma  Vecchio  (No.  43.),  is  incomparably 
more  cliarmin!>  and  displays  far  greater  depth  of  imagination. 
Tlie  subject  is  a  shepherd  praying  to  the  infant  Christ.  It 
4^  till|i09aible  to  describe  the  vivid  impression  of  truth  and 
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reality  given  by  the  figure  of  this  shepherd.     He  is 
plication,  devotion,  and  fervour.     His  dress 
and  simple,  but  the  countenance  noble  beyond 

A  splendid  painting  by  Giulio  Romano,  ^  The 
cision  of  the  Infant  Christ "  (No.  25.),  attracted  my 
and  seems  worthy  of  notice. 

A  throng  of  men,  many  of  them  distinguished*  by 
beauty,  and  all  joyous,  or  at  least  calm  and  happy,  are 
bled  in  a  richly  adorned  and  splendid  temple.  I 
whether  the  severer  taste  of  the  early  masters  would 
approved  the  choice  of  such  an  assemblage  on  such  aa 
sion.  But  the  peculiar  bias  of  these  Romish  painters,  Ii 
the  predilection  for  heathen  pomp  and  splendour  wl 
absolutely  governed  their  lofty  imaginations,  is  in  this 
ing  beautifully  and  effectively  exemplified.  I  trace  the 
character,  though  more  resplendent  in  its  triumphant 
of  life  and  joy,  in  the  cartoons  for  tapestry,  exhibited  ii 
Salon  of  Designs,  and  a  very  close  resemblance  also  ii 
tapestry  after  Raphael,  which  we  have  so  often 
together  at  Dresden.  Tapestiy,  from  the  same  desigi 
as  you  know,  here  also,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Roch,  wl 
was  hung  with  it  on  the  festival  of  that  saint,  but  I 
for  so  short  a  time  that  I  cannot  venture  to  give  any  d< 
tion  of  it.  Tapestries  similar  to  all  those  we  have  at 
are  to  be  seen  here ;  in  some  parts  far  better  rendered,' 
some,  however,  far  worse :  besides  these,  there  are  sev« 
here  exhibited  not  now  in  existence  there,  all  treated  in  \ 
same  manner,  but  not  all  equally  beautiful.  Did  not  hi 
Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano  draw  their  inspiration  from  i 
same  source  ?  or  rather,  as  the  master  may  occasionally  hi 
allowed  himself  intentionally  to  imitate  the  manner  of  1 
pupil,  so  the  highest  praise  we  can  award  to  the  most  si 
cessful  efforts  of  Giulio  Romano's  genius  is,  that  we  recogni 
in  them  the  style  and  character  of  his  master. 

This  appears  to  agree  with  the  known  character  of  Rapha 
who,  with  surprising  versatility,  united  in  his  compositio 
the  most  opposite  styles  and  manners;  while  by  a  beauty 
form,  a  delicious  grace  and  inspiration,  peculiar  to  himse 
he  endowed  them  with  new  and  unwonted  charms  of  sc 
and  expression.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the  ve 
earliest  epoch  in  his  paintings,  at  which  time  they  are  scarce 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  his  master  Perugino,  a 
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f  iftter,  when  he  was  in  some  measure  influenced  bj 
■Dgeroua  example  of  Michelangelo.  A  predilection 
e  abundant  life  and  magnificence  of  the  old  heathen 
which  Ginlio  Bomano  frequently  seeks  to  introduce 
le  representation  of  Christian  events,  is,  in  this  paint- 
trikingly  apparent,  both  in  the  group  surrounding  the 
Christy  and  the  gorgeous  temple  in  which  the  scene 
L  I  think  also  that  I  recognise  the  same  inclination 
I  *•  H0I7  Family  "  (No.  36.) :  indeed,  my  own  leelings 
npressions  would  leave  me  no  doubt  as  to  the  painter, 
irere  there  not  other  and  historical  grounds  which  have 
)d  critics  to  assign  the  picture  (as  is  mentioned  in  the 
gne)  to  Raphael  or  one  of  his  scholars, 
describing  the  paintings  in  the  Long  Gallery,  I  shall 
iger  mention  each  one  singly,  as  I  have  hitherto  done, 
0  avoid  wearying  and  confusing  you  with  a  multitude 
connected  descriptions,  arrange  all  under  a  few  general 
;  as,  for  example,  the  master,  the  style,  the  school,  or 
I,  to  which  they  belong :  or  by  some  other  general 
of  resemblance. 

^n  with  Correggio,  whose  paintings  it  cost  me  a  long 
irnest  study  to  comprehend.  Even  this  difficulty  may 
elf  have  proved  an  additional  attraction,  for  I  must 
wledge  that  I  have  always  felt  a  peculiar  preference  for 
)rks,  and  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  I  am  disposed 
isider  him  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank  among  the 
rs  of  his  time.  I  am  aware  that  many  intelligent 
»,  educated  in  Rome,  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
this  master  not  a  little,  because  his  compositions  do 
u-monise  with  their  ideas  of  correctness  of  design  and 
forms.  I  should  attach  more  importance  to  their 
m,  hud  I  not  observed  that  the  critics  themselves 
penetrate  the  whole  deep  meaning  of  the  painter; 
ire  frequently  quite  ignorant  of  it,  having  never  given 
elves  time  to  examine  his  works  in  connexion.  I  must 
insist  on  his  being  studied  and  understood:  the  rest 
oon  follow.  And  it  ought  to  be  easy,  since  these  designs 
ost  deeply  imbued  with  what  constitutes  the  vital  spirit, 
redominant  idea  of  the  old  Italian  schools :  yet,  on  the 
iry,  designs  and  forms,  correct  and  noble-in  their  appro- 
application  and  connexion,  are,  by  merely  superfiejal 
i'ers,  made  the  grounds  for  censure  of  this  great  master. 
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It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  remembered  that  it  is  impci%g^ 
sible  to  comprehend  Correggio*s  paintings,  except  intholi,^ 
mutual  relation  and  connexion ;  many  of  them  reciprocaM^ 
explaining  each  other,  and  some  even  bearing  direct  refereil%j; 
to  others  among  his  compositions.  w 

In  the  Dresden  Gallery  the  finest  works  of  this  master  nxi,,^ 
collected,  and  it  consequently  becomes  comparatively  easy  t^^^ 
study  and  comprehend  him ;  yet  the  treasures  of  the  I*ari^\|^ 
sian  Museum  afford  a  rich  supplement  to  those  at  DresdeBg:.^ 
and  the  examination  of  them  has  confirmed  me  beyond  afl^^ 
doubt  in  the  opinions  which  I  had  there  formed  and  believeds!. 
to  be  correct.  ■  ^ 

Correggio  has  not  only,  like  Leonardo,  given  to  all  hif^,^" 
countenances  the  same  delicious  smile,  he  frequently  evea^* 
repeats  the  same  entire  countenance  in  different  paintings^  ;^ 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised,  and  even  to  startle  us  by  1' 
the  strongest  marks  of  identity.     This  is  the  case  in  the^ 
"  Martyrdom  of  St.  Placidio  and  Santa  Flavia  "  (No.  758.). ;' 
The  countenance  of  the  latter  is  precisely  similar  to  that  it y 
the  old  man  in  the  celebrated  "  Notte,"*  although  he  is  uih; 
doubtedly   ugly  rather  than   beautiful.     The  angel  in  the  ^ 
"  Repose,"  or  the  **  Flight  into  Egypt"  (No.  754.),  closely  re*  j^' 
sembles  one  of  those  by  the  side  of  the  Madonna,  in  tbej 
"  St.  Sebastian"  at  Dresden.  In  (No.  756.)  the  "Marriage  rf'; 
St.  Katherine  and  the  Infant  Christ,"  the  countenance  of  that  jj 
saint,  and  also  that  of  the  Magdalene  in  the  "  St.  Jerome  "  *. 
(No.  753.),  remind  us  of  the  Madonna  in  the  "  St.  Greorge'*  * 
at  Dresden,  who  smiles  so  delightfully,  and  almost  gaily ;  not  ■), 
to  mention  many  other  instances  in  which,  though  the  re-  ■- 
semblance  may  not  be  quite  so  vivid,  we  trace  such  an  un* ) 
doubted  similarity  of  outline,  that  they  may  justly  be  com-  \ 
pared  to  musical  variations  on  one  same  melody  or  theme. 
You  will  find  at  Dresden  many  pictures  which  fully  justify 
my  assertion,  though,  in  a  distant  country,  and  after  so  long 
an  absence,  I  cannot  venture  to  particularise  them. 

As  there  are  poets  whose  poems  are  evidently  linked  one  - 
with  another,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  va-  . 
riety  of  outward  form  and  materials,  yet  betray  an  inteiw 
tional  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  all  appear  designed  to 

I 

*  La  Nativity  de  Notre  Seign^'ur  ou  T Adoration  des  Bergers.     GaL 
d«  Dreade;   Catalogue  1782. 


ilirork  out  the  same  principles,  and  might  even  be  considered 
US  forming  oijly  one  poem ;  as  they  continually  present  to 
ns,  in  varied  gituatioQS,  the  same  fetr  characters,  which  are 
nil  marked  by  a  strong  family  resemblance,  and  seem  less  to 
I^tuifold  tlie  riches  of  their  poetic  fancy  in  the  theme,  whiuii 
is  oflen  very  simple,  than  in  their  numerous  vai'iations  on 
it;  —  BO  it  is  with  the  paintings  of  Corr^gio.  His  figures 
itae  to  him  what  melody  is  to  thg  mmician,  who,  by  the 
'.mmpleat  chords,  unlocks  a  world  of  deep  and  thrilling  melody. 
iTet,  however  narrow  may  be  the  circle  of  his  images,  how- 
■  ever  uniform  the  manner  of  their  treatment,  they  never  fail 
I  to  communicate  to  the  imagination  such  an  overflowini; 
rabundance  of  feeling  and  thought,  as  genius  alone  has  tlw 
I'  power  to  awaken. 

The  figures  and  grouping,  which  other  painters  ofleii 
,  make  their  chief  object,  are  to  Correggio  only  the  means  to 
be  employed  in  conveying  the  intention  of  the  wliole  ;  they 
I  Rre  the  leading  harmonies  of  the  strain,  —  the  words  or 
eyllables  of  the  poem.  Hia  paintings  are  all  allegorical,  or, 
if  this  term  seem  Coo  vague,  too  undefined  to  be  applied  to 
hia  varied  composiliona,  I  should  rather  say  that  allegory  is 
the  vital  pnuciple,  the  characteristic  feature  of  all :  and 
.truly  one  kind  of  allegory  alone  pervades  the  whole,  the 
.olfject  of  which  is  to  portray  the  strife  and  combat  between 
'  the  principles  of  good  and  evil.  We  cannot,  therefore,  com- 
!  pare  it  with  that  commonplace  allegory  which  is  embodied  in 
the  designs  and  inculcated  in  the  works  of  modern  painters ; 
I  that  sort  of  allegory,  I  mean  (if.  indeed,  it  be  worthy  of  the 
name),  which,  far  from  opening  to  the  mind  revealings  of  the 
eternal  and  invisible,  merely  presents  to  the  senses  abstract, 
and  at  the  same  time  contracted,  and  precise  ideas,  under  the 
^rb  of  symbols  or  hieroglyphics.  You  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  it  is  not  to  such  allegory  us  this  that  my  obaerva' 
dons  con  apply. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  allegorical  design  ia  to  ho 
found  in  the  famoas  "  Notte  ;"  and  by  considering  the  com- 
position under  this  light,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  the 
intention  of  some  peculiarities  in  it,  which  must  otherwise 
excite  the  greatest  surprise ;  I  mean  the  fact  that  a  painter 
who  loves  and  luxuriates  in  objects  of  beauty  and  delight, 
ahonld  nevertheless  have  imagined  and  portrayed  forms  ao 
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hideous  as  those  of  the  old  man  and  the  aged  shepherd^.^ 
the  left  foreground  of  that  picture ;  but  he  wished  to 
all  ejes  to  the  blessed  child  bom  for  the  salvation  of 
kind,  and  shining  with  pure  and  holj  light  on  the 
of  a  ruined  world.  In  order  the  more  forcibly  to  work 
this  idea,  the  single  ray  of  light  which  illumines  the  pict 
is  made  to  emanate  from  the  body  of  the  Saviour  ;  nor  iftj 
thus  introduced  without  profound  thought  and  medil 
and  with  a  far  higher  design  in  view  than  merely  to  exi 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  painter^s  wonderful 
in  the  management  of  lights  and  chiaroscuro.  Consideril 
the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  what  could  be  more  fin^ 
imagined,  than  instead  of  leaving  the  glory  of  the  di^ 
appearance  to  be  reflected  back  by  the  beauty  and 
of  a  few  lovely  and  joyous  forms  alone,  to  call  to  mind  tl 
guilt  and  darkness  of  this  degraded  and  ruined  earthly  w< 
and  its  deep  need  of  a  redeeming  light,  by  contrasting 
glorious  beauty  with  other  and  earthborn  images  of  pain  ai 
suffering  ?  And  we  cannot  but  extol  the  just  judgment  wl 
prompted  him  even  to  exaggerate  these  features  beyoi 
their  ordinary  degree.  This  has  evidently  been  the  el 
design  and  object  of  the  painter ;  but  it  may  well  be 
cult  for  those,  in  whose  hearts  the  idea  of  religion  is 
strange  a  guest,  that  they  have  never  thought  of  summonii 
her  to  the  assistance  of  their  fancy,  to  unravel  and  enl 
into  the  designs  of  the  old  masters.  Every  idea  expi 
in  the  celebrated  "  Notte"  of  Correggio,  is  most  harmonii 
and  natural,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  the  mind  aboTi 
where  the  countenance  of  Christ  shines  in  glorious  beai 
over  all.  The  design  and  intention  in  the  two  large  all 
pieces  at  Dresden,  the  "  St  George  "  and  the  "  St.  Sebastii 
wander  much  further  from  the  usual  track  of  Correggi( 
compositions.  In  the  flrst,  the  blessed  Virgin  wears 
expression  of  loveliness  and  benevolence  which  seems  almotf 
childlike  in  its  simple  truth.  All  in  the  glowing  heaven  speaks 
of  joy,  gladness,  and  brightness ;  for  this  reason  the  land) 
scape  and  the  colouring  are  both  so  brilliant  and  transparent 
and  for  the  same  reason,  probably,  the  picture  is  encirdeq 
by  glowing  fruits  and  wreaths  of  the  loveliest  flowers.  In  ^bm 
painting  an  artist  may  discover  the  true  value  and  apjHtl; 
priate  employment  of  flower-pieces,  which,  when  torn  froii 
their  place  as  harmonious  elements  in  the  organisation  and 
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mtion  of  some  grand  oompositioiiy  lose  all  ngnification, 
ipear  but  an  inferior  branch  of  art  The  attempt  to 
i  separate  work  out  of  materiab  which  are  reallj  yalna- 
\tw  when,  by  judicious  association,  they  heighten  the 
of  a  perfect  composition,  must  in£&llibly  rob  tiiem  both 
;iii^  and  signification.  The  most  charming  features 
!  **  St.  Greorge,"  are,  the  body  of  the  child  in  the  fore- 
S,  the  smile  of  Mary,  and  the  heavenly  countenance 
.John.  Here,  again,  we  trace  a  similitude  to  that 
in  mnaie  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  melody.  It  can- 
)  denied  that  Correggio^  as  a  painter,  abounds  with  ex- 
e  toucbea^  and'  though  even  these  may,  to  prejudice i 
\,  appear  to  afford  grounds  for  censure  rather  than 
nidation,  yet  I  am  well  convinced  that  they  intrinsically 
I  to  the  before-mentioned  peculiarities  of  his  style ;  I 
,  ihe  mnmcal  arrangement  of  his  ideas  and  his  predilec- 
br  allegory.  And  further,  these  brilliant  touches,  far 
being  on  any  occasion  introduced  by  hazard,  are,  on  the 
iry,  deeply  considered,  and  not  merely  the  offspring  of  a 
}f  beanty  and  beautiful  forms,  but  are  each  the  work- 
at  of  some  principle,  heightening  and  making  more  in- 
ible  the  deep  individual  feeling  of  the  whole.  Joyous, 
teaming  with  benevolent  affection,  as  is  this  picture  of 
;ggio*s,  even  here,  both  in  the  body  of  St.  Greorge  and 
ler  parts  of  the  picture,  we  trace  the  influence  of  that 

which  either  palpably  governs,  or  at  least  is  dimly 
>wed  forth  in  every  composition  of  this  great  master,  — 
etting  forth  in  most  striking  colours  the  struggle  and 
ict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  true 
we  are  not  here,  as  in  the  "Notte,"  startled  by 
iearful  contrast  between  heavenly  light  and  beauty  on 
me  hand,  and  the  darkest  deformity  on  the  other ;  every 
le  of  the  latter  is,  on  the  contrary,  softened  and  almost 
oed ;  the  evil  principle  seems  almost  overpowered,  and 
g;ood  triumphantly  ascendant.  This  contrast  is  much 
i  apparent  in  the  **  St.  Sebastian,"  in  which  the  mother 
od,  as  if  the  glory  surrounding  her  were  intended  to  sug- 

a  comparison  with  her  own,  is  represented  in  the 
ing  beams  of  the  sun,  like  a  scriptural  symbol  of  the 
faith  of  eternal  love :  and  why  should  it  be  questioned 

the   painter,   considering    darkness  and  light  as  au- 
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thorized  emblems  of  good  and  evil,  expressed  the  exis 
of  the  former  by  robing  each  countenance  in  light,  it 
propriate  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  symboL* 

We  trace  so  remarkable  an  affinity  between  each  o: 
tliree  large  church  paintings  of  Correggio,  that  to  a 
them  to  very  distant  periods  of  time,  or  to  separate 
from  the  great  body  of  paintings  just  noticed,  I  can  hi 
think  to  be  correct;  for,  notwithstanding  the  diversi 
their  subjects,  the  same  peculiar  characteristics  run  thr 
them  all,  and,  like  different  parts  or  cantos  of  the  same  p 
tliey  are  perfect  in  signification  and  beauty  only  when 
bined.     In  fact,   these  three  pictures,  the   **Notte," 
George,"  and  "  St.  Sebastian,"  may  each  be  called  the  k 
some  peculiarity  in  Correggio's  second  manner.     The  d 
painting  at  Dresden,  which  represents  St,  John  the  Ba 
and  the  blessed  St.  Francis,  belongs  unquestionably  t 

*  There  is  no  subject  in  which  the  contrast  between  light  and  dari 
and  the  influence  of  the  good  and  evil  principle,  can  be  so  expres 
brought  forward  as  in  that  of  the  "  Last  Judgment,'*  where  the  fien 
rage  and  despair  of  the  accursed  on  the  one  side,  and  the  heaven 
diance  of  the  blessed  on  the  other,  afford  full  scope  for  developii 
most  powerful  elements  of  this  conflict. 

This  subject  has,  therefore,  been  from  the  earliest  period  a  fav 
with  the  old  masters,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  primitive  ; 
sentations  of  Christian  art. 

Long  before  Michelangelo's  gigantic  representation  of  the  "  I 
Judgment**  threw  his  contemporaries,  and  the  world  of  art  itself 
aston  shment,  the  meditative  Angelico,  in  the  modest  infancy  of  tl 
had  in  several  of  his  little  pictures  attempted  to  depict  the  judgm 
the  Lord  in  his  own  pious  manner,  and  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
square  feet ;  and  though  the  figures  of  the  damned  give  evidence,  tl 
represent  these  successfully  did  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  his  geniu 
in  the  choirs  of  the  blessed,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  heavenly  imagii 
is  discoverable,  whether  we  see  them,  as  most  commonly  repres 
forming  groups  with  the  angels,  or  in  their  reunion  with  those 
ones  from  whom  they  had  on  earth  been  separated. 

The  expression  of  the  Redeemer*s  countenance,  also,  is  incompj 
more  correct  than  in  the  same  subject  as  designed  by  the  later  and  g 
master,  Michelangelo,  who  too  often  allows  himself  to  be  betrayed 
theatrical  style  and  expression.  The  legend  of  Cyril  and  Metl 
sufficiently  proves  the  antiquity  of  this  subject  in  the  Christian  i 
Being  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  convert  the  King  of  Bulgaria  and 
Sclavonian  nations  of  that  country,  they  are  said  to  have  emplt 
painting  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  order  the  more  clearly  to  exh 
these  pagan  nations  the  heavenly  rewards  of  the  good,  and  the  c 
damnation  of  the  wicked. 
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period,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  before  any  of 
ister^s  compositions  —  at  least,  in  his  later  manner  — 
3re  nearlj  approaches  the  style  of  the  early  masters 
tf  the  three  paintings  I  have  named,  indicates  some 
rity  of  Correggio's  manner,  and  the  Musee  at  Paris 
a  rich  illustration  of  this  opinion, 
pictures  which  first  attracted  my  notice  in  this  coUec- 
e  two,  of  small  dimensions,  and  in  them  the  strong 
t8  with  which  Correggio  is  usually  reproached  are 
r  perceptible;  the  first  picture  representing  simple 
)8S  in  its  most  ravliant  form,  and  the  second  an  un- 
ed  excess  of  misery.  The  subject  of  the  first,  is  the 
age  of  St.  Katherine  to  the  Infant  Jesus."  Behind  the 
ands  St.  Sebastian^  his  countenance  turned  directly 
the  spectator,  and  radiant  with  joy.  Little  more  can 
af  this  picture,  in  which  the  smiling  grace  for  which 
io  is  so  remarkable,  is  exalted  and  refined  into  almost 
1  beauty.  A  group  of  small  figures  is  just  discernible 
ickground,  and,  from  the  subject,  it  appears  designed 
lent  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  while  a  similar 
till  more  diflicult  to  decipher,  is  probably  intended 
of  St.  Katherine  ;  but  the  background  of  this  pictures 
k,  that  it  is  diflicult,  without  the  closest  inspection, 
guish  either  group.  This  picture,  though  a  half- 
nly,  is  one  of  the  most  generally  admired  of  all  Cor- 
compositions  ;  its  bright,  cloudless  beauty  attracting 
ition  even  of  those  who  cannot  enter  into  the  deeper 
I  of  this  master*s  designs.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
id  painting  is  by  far  the  most  profoundly  imagined. 
)ject  is  a  "Deposition  from  the  Cross,"  and  it  has 
ch  censured,  both  by  artists  and  the  public,  who, 
guided  by  feeling  and  impulse  alone,  yet  frequently 
•rect  opinions.  It  is  alleged  that  the  figures  forming 
p  assembled  round  our  Saviour's  body,  are,  many  of 
jcidedly  ugly,  and  others,  though  noble  in  form,  are 
n  unquestionably  awkward  attitudes.  But  surely 
action  is  most  superficial.  How  can  the  agony  of 
jrief  be  otherwise  or  more  appropriately  expressed  ? 
not  such  grief  as  the  painter  here  designed  to 
far  beyond  any  sorrow  we  have  ever  known  ?  If  he 
e  mourners  of  all  that  beauty  with  which  he  might 
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so  easily  have  invested  them,  it  is  only  because,  in  his  wisdo 
he  sees  fit  to  lavish  all  on  the  body  of  the  Redeemer.  Ms 
of  those  whom  I  have  led  to  study  this  picture,  though  at  fi] 
sight  shocked,  and  almost  appalled,  have  been  obliged  to  co 
fess  that  the  body  of  the  Redeemer  is  unspeakably  lovely* 
indeed,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  rendered  more  so  ;  still  it 
but  a  corpse  —  a  corpse  both  in  form  and  position ;  instini 
nevertheless,  with  beauty  and  melancholy  grace  —  a  livii 
picture  of  death  in  its  loveliest  form.  Is  there  not  far  mo 
truth  and  ideality  in  a  conception  such  as  this,  than  in  t 
ordinary  practice  of  painters,  who,  while  the  body  of  Chr 
becomes  beneath  their  hand  an  object  of  horror,  and  ev* 
aversion,  contrast  with  it  some  kneeling  Magdalene,  gracei 
and  beautiful  in  her  softly  flowing  tears,  yet  on  whose  fe 
tures  the  pang  of  anguish,  the  real  bitterness  of  grief,  fa 
left  no  trace  ?  Even  Andrea  del  Sarto's  design  on  the  sai 
subject  appears,  by  its  side,  superficial  and  commonplace, 
were  scarcely  just,  howevier,  to  follow  up  this  comparison 
the  disadvantage  of  so  meritorious  a  painter  as  Andrea :  i 
the  one  true  idea  of  the  subject  has  been  so  completely  appi 
priated  and  developed  by  Correggio,  that  every  other  cc 
ception  must  be  regarded  with  indifierence.  if  not  with  d 
satisfaction. 

Two  other  church  pictures,  by  the  same  master,  here  e 
liibited,  afibrd  much  scope  for  reflection,  especially  1 
"Repose,"*  in  the  "Flight  into  Egypt."  The  mother 
with  a  shell,  dipping  water  from  a  gushing  spring ;  the  fatl 
gathering  fruit  from  a  palm  tree;  for  which  the  child, 
rather  boy,  extends  his  hand,  though  at  the  same  time  wa 
ing  to  drink  from  the  shell  held  by  his  mother :  his  ha 
raised,  as  in  the  act  of  blessing,  displays  the  usual  syml 
of  the  Trinity. 

The  clouds  in  tlus  picture  have  been  censured  as  too  hea 
and  massive ;  yet,  their  being  so,  is  doubtless  the  intenti 
of  the  painter.  Amid  the  branches  of  the  tree  from  whi 
the  father  is  gathering  fruit,  angels  are  hovering ;  and  t 
clustering  leaves  and  stems,  thick  and  interwoven,  blend  wi 
the  heavy  clouds,  and  thus  crowd  the  upper  part  of  the  p 
ture,  which  appears  enclosed  as  if  in  a  frame.  Although 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  painter  had  some  design  in  tl 
disposition,  the  result  of  my  meditations  on  the  sulject  is  i 

*  7fcfi»iV>nna  della  ScodelU.     Now  in  the  gallery  of  Pamuu 
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■Ceientlj  satisfactory  to  allow  me  to  attempt  an  explana- 
ia.  The  indecision  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  the 
ilfld,  as  he  hesitates  whether  to  accept  first  the  fruit  or  the 
mer  about  to  be  offered  him,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
^mboi  of  the  Trinity,  are  so  much  the  more  remarkable, 
hrauue  not  seen  in  the  original  sketch  of  this  composition, 
vUch  is  preserved  in  the  Salon  of  Designs,  and  in  which  I 
•herved  several  other  variations:  the  child  in  the  first 
Wgn  appears  much  older,  and  more  formed. 

There  are  two  other  small  paintings,  in  water-coloura,  by 
Ihe  same  master  (Nos.  64a  and  646.) :  one  represents  the 
"Triumph  of  Virtue,"  the  wicked  Ijring  bound  beneath  her 
feoty  while  an  attendant  spirit  places  a  crown  upon  her  head. 
I  Oa  the  right  of  these  figures  (the  spectator's  left),  are  seen 
Ae  heathen  virtues,  Justice,  Courage,  and  others,  with  their 
Mribates ;  opposite  to  them  is  a  heavenly  figure,  leaning  on 
Ae  globe,  and  pointing  to  a  spot  which  is  illumined  by  a  ray 
frooi  above,  seeming  to  indicate  that  there  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  was  born.  Under  the  globe, 
ttd  at  the  feet  of  Virtue,  lies  a  beast  with  the  head  of  a  dog, 
or,  perhaps,  a  wolf;  it  has  fins  and  scales  like  a  fish,  and  in 
parts  resembles  various  other  animals.  The  posture  of  this 
beast,  and  the  grouping  of  the  whole,  is  wonderfully  incor- 
rect and  confused,  and  the  drapery,  moreover,  of  the  reclin- 
Iing  figure,  seems  so  disposed  as  intentionally  to  increase  the 
confusion  ;  a  part  of  the  strangely-formed  animal  below  is 
hidden  by,  or  rather  seems  absorbed  into,  the  circumference 
of  the  globe  itself.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  me  to 
mike  my  description  of  this  picture  more  intelligible  than 
the  composition  itself.  None  of  the  many  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs whom  I  have  led  to  examine  it,  have  ever  succeeded 
in  unravelling  its  apparent  confusion,  or  deciphering  its 
meaning  ;  yet  I  think  we  may  conclude,  without  any  undue 
deference  to  this  enlightened  master,  that  even  this  confusion 
hts  its  design,  and  is  in  some  way  indicative  of  the  struggle 
hetween  virtue  and  vice. 

I  now  return  to  the  church  pictures.  The  most  striking 
fetture  in  the  St  Jerome*,   is  the  loveliness  of  the  Magda- 

•  •*  II  Giomo."  Now  in  the  gallery  of  Parma.  It  is  called  "  the 
DtT"  in  opposition  to  the  famous  **  Notte  or  the  Night;**  the  St.  Jerome 
being  u  remarkable  for  its  joyous  brightness  as  the  **  Notte  **  is  for 
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len(3.  She  is  represented  bending  forward  to  kiss  the  fod, 
of  the  holy  child,  and  her  lips,  her  soft  round  cheek, .  wa^^ 
flowing  hair,  in  wfJch  the  child's  little  hand  is  half  hidden^ 
form  a  most  exquisite  picture  :  nothing,  indeed,  can,  be  cont, 
ceived  more  pure  and  fascinating  than  the  love,  tendernesif 
and  devotion  which  invest  this  beautiful  figure. 

Another  painting  —  the  Autiope  —  contrasts  strikiDg]|> 
with  the  former,  and  affords  an  example  of  the  more  glowinf 
and  earthly  character  of  Correggio's  second  manner :  it  ii 
the  only  composition  on  a  mythological  subject  here  exn 
hibited.  We  remark  a  striking  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  this  picture,  and  in  those  drawn  from  Christian  subjects  | 
in  the  latter,  even  when  designed  to  exhibit  earthly  beauty 
and  laughing  loveliness,  both  are  frequently  veiled  and  j£m 
most  hidden,  in  order  the  better  to  harmonise  with  tho 
general  design  of  the  allegory.  It  was,  however,  so  com« 
pletely  the  character  of  Correggio's  genius  to  embody  the 
governing  principle  of  whatever  subject  he  selected,  thai 
in  this  mythological  composition,  his  manner  is  entirely  difi 
ferent.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  his  researches  into 
ancient  lore  to  have  been  more  profound  than  those  of  hia 
contemporaries,  and  he  therefore  discovered  no  higher  ob- 
ject in  the  voluptuous  fables  of  the  ancients  than  the  repre* 
sentation  of  natural  beauty  in  all  its  unveiled  luxuriance* 
Consequently  he  depicts  his  Antiope  as  a  lovely  woman^ 
lying  in  smiling  slumber,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  beholdeB 
with  the  joy-intoxicating  spectacle  of  her  growing  charms S 
at  her  feet  is  a  sleeping  Cupid. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  this  picturei 
and,  after  various  trials,  I  am  convinced  that  it  requires  tq 
be  hung  so  low  as  to  be,  at  least,  on  a  level  with  the  eye — 
perhaps  even  lower. 

We  know  that  Correggio  was  remarkably  happy  in  design- 
ing his  church  pictures  in  such  a  manner  that  their  effect  is 
heightened  by  being  looked  at  from  below;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Antiope  may  have  been  designed  with  ^ 
contrary  intention ;  perhaps  at  the  desire  of  some  rich  pa- 
tron, who  wished  it  fitted  for  a  particular  place  or  destina- 
tion in  his  house. 

* 

gloom.  Kiigler  says,  p.  345.,  **  The  pure  light  of  day  is  diffuaed  ovei 
the  picture ;  the  figiTes  seem  surrounded  as  it  were  by  ethereal  lightiT 
Kiigler  caJJs  it  "  St.  #erome,  or  the  Day  * 
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L8t  at  length  bid  adieu  to  Correggio,  on  whom  I  have 
BO  long  and  assiduously,  not  because  1  consider  him  a 
of  correctness,  but  hoping,  from  his  example,  to  prove 

artists  and  amateurs  that  the  conceptions  and  manner 
3ld  masters  differ  so  widely  from  our  own  as  to  render 
Msible  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  merit  by  compa- 
with  our  established  notions  of  ideal  and  antique 
.  I  now  proceed  to  notice  anotlier  order  of  painters, 
I  may  style  the  heroic  artists  of  their  times,  not  only 
he  severe  and  antique  character  of  their  genius,  but 
itill  from  the  profundity  of  their  designs,  the  univer- 
md  unearthliness  of  their  expression ;  their  colouring 
ling  with  the  whole  in  musical  and  celestial  harmony, 
micates  to  the  gazer's  heart  a  rapturous  sensation,  yet 
■ed  and  subdued  into  the  most  soothing  tranquillity. 
genius  has  thus  created  for  them  an  enduring  monu- 
in  which  the  noblest  efforts  of  creative  art  and  the 
;  ideas  are  united  in  surpassing  grace  and  symmetry, 
the  lavish  richness  and  triumphant  luxuriance  of  the 
ice  they  depict,  fill  the  eye  and  heart  with  wonder 
Ught. 

all  first  notice  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  manner  ap- 
lates  so  nearly  to  that  of  Correggio,  that  the  considera- 
f  their  respective  compositions  is  alone  sufficient  to 

the  belief  that  Correggio  probably  studied  with  and 
^onardo. 

?ed,  both  are  equally  severe  in  their  outlines ;  the  go- 
g  idea  of  strife  between  the  good  and  evil  principle  is 
h  equally  apparent,  and  the  development  of  each 
iual  portion  of  the  design  as  subjectively*  true  :  the 

considering  the  productions  of  human  genius,  the  Germans 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  objects  or  materials  on  which  the 
orks,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  individual  mind  in  treating  them. 
aeral  term  "  object "  for  the  first,  would  be  intelligible  enough  in 
Tuage ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  subject,  which  the  Germans 
to  the  observer,  to  the  individual,  is  less  appropriate  in  English 
:  some  explanation.  In  the  German  sense  the  subject  is  the  human 
he  object  all  that  is  without  him.  When  the  tone  or  tendencies 
individual  mind  very  perceptibly  modify  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
eith  which  it  has  to  deal,  this  is  called  a  subjective  mode  of  Con- 
or treatment.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the 
lal  is  comparatively  passive,  and  that  of  the  object  chiefly  appa- 
is  is  called  an  objective  mode. — Note  to  Kiiyler,  vol.  i.  (or  BuoW 
#i  ,   Trans/a/ton. 
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very  smile,  indeed,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Corr^giO|B 
appears  in  everj  countenance  of  Leonardo,  while  all  ax^ 
marked  by  the  same  strong  resemblance,  till  the  effect,  iii, 
some  instances,  is  almost  monotonous ;  like  ;a  poet  wfao^  tH 
each  individual  in  the  narrow  circle  of  characters  which  hi) 
describes,  imparts  some  striking  similarity  of  mind  or  f&Ak 
ing.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  portrait  ofi 
Leonardo  himself  (No.  170.),  in  the  Salon  of  Designs,  has  thii 
very  same  features  which  we  recognise  in  so  many  of  hii^. 
compositions :  the  same  half-closed  eyes  and  the  character* 
istic  smile  upon  the  lips. 

It  is  a  still  more  remarkable  fact,  that  the  same  uniformiljj 
is  observable  in  the  paintings  of  his  scholars,  especially  the 
Luini, — and  what  master  ever  formed  scholars  more  closely 
resembling,  or  more  worthy  of  himself,  than  these  ?  C<mc^ 
reggio  also  considered  the  lovely  expression  of  a  puttft 
rejoicing  soul — which,  like  a  strain  of  music,  breathes  from 
all  Leonardo's  portraits — a  vital  element  of  the  art;  an  opinion 
which  he  may  perhaps  have  imbibed  unconsciously,  but 
which  eventually  became  no  less  the  base  and  principle  of 
his  painting  than  if  originating  in  an  individual  peculiaiilj; 
In  no  picture  is  this  manner  more  strikingly  evident  than  m 
the  « Holy  Family"  of  Leonardo.  The  infant  St.  Joba 
holds  a  lamb,  and  the  Saviour  is  stretching  forth  his  han4 
to  take  a  pair  of  scales  offered  by  St.  Michael,  who  is  re- 
presented kneeling  before  him,  robed  in  white  garments 
The  face  of  the  blessed  Virgin  might,  with  little  or  no 
alteration,  be  taken  for  that  of  a  youthful  Christ,  as  that  of 
the  "  Saviour  in  the  Temple,"  *  by  the  same  master,  seemt 
equally  fitted  for  a  Madonna.  The  painter  appears  to  have 
formed  his  ideal  of  the  Divinity  as  combining  in  one  fonn 
the  closest  possible  union  between  serious  womanhood  and 
masculine  adolescence. 

I  say  his  ideal,  for  what  can  be  more  properly  called  ideality 
than  the  harmonious  combination  of  opposite  and  distincV 
elements  ?  The  mere  perfection  of  contour  and  proportioik? 
in  a  half-length,  which  even  in  sculpture  afford  a  negativef 
clue  to  individual  beauty,  and  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to^ 
generalise  in  painting,  is  not  what  I  would  be  understood  to- 
mean  by  this  expression.     Leonardo  appears  to  me  to  havIK 
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Christ  arguing  with  the  Pharisees/*  in  the  National  Gallery. 
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a  macb  grander  and  far  more  noble  conception  of  the 
'  of  Grod,  in  a  little  half-length,  smalici  than  life-size 
^2.)9  which,  from  its  perfect  execution,  may  well  de- 
o  hold  the  first  place  in  our  summary.  In  it  we  see 
d  the  colouring  of  Correggio  and  his  softness  in  the 
ent  of  lights  and  shadows,  with  the  individual  deci- 
id  accuracy  which  characterise  the  serious  Florentine. 
tains  only  two  figures,  the  mother  and  child;  and 
L  under  the  size  of  life,  no  colossal  painting  could  pos- 
»e  more  grand  in  design  or  more  powerful  in  execu- 

The  head  and  lofty  brow  of  the  Madonna  are  stamped 
Tod-like  majesty ;  yet,  as  she  bends  forward  in  earnest 
\  gazing  fondly  on  her  child,  we  might  compare  her 
le  lofty  rock,  dispensing  its  friendly  shade  in  calm  con- 
ness  of  power ;  the  abundance  of  her  waving  tresses 
g  down  stream-like  on  all  sides,  and  covering  her 
era,  harmonises  completely  with  this  idea.  The  bosom 
tiallj  visible  above  the  drapery.  The  mother  s  atti- 
and  the  position  of  the  child  on  her  knees,  is  most 
e  and  picturesque.  The  painter  has,  indeed,  produced 
\  combination  of  power  and  loveliness.  The  back- 
d  represents  the  calm  surface  of  the  sea,  motionless 
niform,  with  a  hill  or  town  in  the  distance,  rising 
'  above  the  waves.  The  infant  Christ  has  in  his 
a  tiny  cross,  on  which  he  seems  to  gaze  with  afFec- 
yet  is  he  completely  a  child,  and  I  even  fancy  I  have 
d  in  children  the  same  calm,  meditative  expression. 
tem  of  the  cross  alone  breaks  the  calm  monotony  of  the 
round,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  which,  is  its 
ete  repose  and  tranquillity.  The  idea  of  the  holy  child 
rs  to  me  strikingly  correct  and  true.  I  have  never 
iny  composition  in  which  it  is  so  completely  and  beau- 
'  embodied.  In  Raphael's  fine  picture  at  Dresden  the 
:  Christ  is  certainly  beautiful,  nay  divine  ;  yet  might 
ivinity  as  well  belong  to  some  pagan  god,  an  infant 
er  for  instance,  as  the  blessed  Jesus.  In  the  "  Madonna 
Sedia,"  also,  we  have  a  hero-boy,  though  as  such  won- 
Qy  beautiful,  it  is  true,  in  quiet  consciousness  of  power, 
estling  with  childlike  fondness  near  his  mother,  and 
ig  with  his  feet. 

is  little  picture  of  Leonardo's  may  convince  the  painter 
juiet  majesty- of  thought  and  expression,  impart  co\os&f)\ 
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i  imaginiilii 
the  mind,  may  diiiii 
tioQ  which  u 


I 


;:ruiiileur  of  outline  e 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  succeeded  id  imparting  U 
ajust  idea  of  the  beauties  of  this  coniposition  ;  jetwel 
attempt  a  more  enlarged  description,  I  should,  I  feWiij 
to  cluthe  my  ideas  in  the  garb  and  language  of  poetrytj 
know  not  whether  this  would  not  in  many  iDatancea  f 
best  and  nmat  natural  method  of  describing  any  f 
beautiful  painting  or  other  woric  of  art.  For  surely  m 
"an  and  leaves  a  powerful  i 
1  kindred  witii  that  wonderful  o^ 
poetical ;  and  whether  our  though 
awakened,  and  our  hearts  touched,  by  the  simple  i 
ation  of  outward  forms,  the  melody  of  verse,  or 
thrilling  churm  of  music,  is  not  the  moving  princiid 
same  ?  It  is  true  the  outward  form  alune  is  companlivri 
immaterial,  the  mind  readily  accommodating  itself  to  bw- 
ginary  circumstances,  and  the  nei/essaiy  details  connected wilk  i, 
them,  which  are  presented  to  the  eye;  and  when  fiuniliariM^  n 
with  the  general  outline,  we  seek  chiefly  to  realise  the  fal  i 
force  of  the  idea  they  are  intended  to  convey,  a  perfect  cob-  . 
oeption  of  the  painter's  meaning,  unencumbered  by  any  m*'  i 
terial  medium,  breaks  upon  the  mind,  and  the  whole  pictun 
ns  if  vivitied  by  our  intense  contemplation,  starts  into  lih 
under  a  new  and  varied  aspect. 

A  "  Holy  Fiimily"  by  Luini  (No.  860.),  and  an  "  Herodbi* 
by  Sohui  (No.  896.),  both  the  works  of  pupils  of  Leooardit 
are  very  excellent ;  being  not  only  designed  and  treated  It 
Lis  manner,  but  finisbed  with  all  Ills  peculiar  distinctness  mI 
precision.  The  "  Herodias  "  far  surpasses  that  at  DreadttV 
which  must  be  attributed  to  one  of  Leonardo's  least  nieritt' 
rious  scholars ;  hut  the  "'  Holy  Family  "  far  excels  it  in  beavHi 
and  some  touches  in  it  would  not  ehame  even  the  mastCfl 
hand. 

It  is  thus  that  the  high'Souled  master,  instead  of  exbantf* 
ing  the  power  of  his  genius  in  isolated  works,  however  ilifl] 
gently  studied  and  appropriately  handled,  perpetuates  Jil 
memory  by  the  formation  of  a  school,  which  shall  bequaalbtt 
posterin-  the  nature  and  principles  of  hia  peculiar  r^ 
And  while  this  impenetrable  exterior  may  often  concei 
nature  sensitive  even  to  wilfulness,  a  heart  alive  to  tbe  m 
delicate  feelings,  so  wbe.i  onte  it  breaks  through  its  OutiB 
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rent  coldness  and  formality,  it  affects  us  the  more  seri- 
and  strongly.  From  this  cause  arises,  as  I  apprehend, 
beautiful  sensibility,  the  strong  inclination  to  tlie  mourn* 
and  pathetic,  which  characterises  the  works  of  the  old 
I  even  imagine  that  I  recognise  this  now  perhaps 
n  feeling,  in  Leonardo's  preference  for  one  peculiar 
dbitcter  of  landscape  in  his  backgrounds.  He  usually 
islects  a  sea-piece,  with  rocks  or  cliffs ;  the  former  some- 
calm,  and  the  shore  rounded  and  uniform,  and  at 
iChers  tempestuous  and  stormy,  and  the  shore  rugged  and 
pncipitous,  but  earth  and  sky  always  seeming  to  blend  in 
the  distant  horizon.  A  landscape  of  this  description  will 
merally  inspire  a  feeling  of  soothing  melancholy,  or  at  least 
■ciiiie  the  mind  to  tranquil  silent  meditation.  In  the  picture 
we  are  now  considering,  the  distant  ocean  is  seen  through  an 
•peniDg  in  the  cliffs  near  the  kneeling  figure  of  St.  Michael. 

There  is  a  similar  background  in  another  picture  in  the 
Grand  Salon  (No.  87.),  which  represents  the  Virgin  seated  on 
tbe  lap  of  St.  Anna ;  with  this  last,  however,  I  was  but  little 
pleased :  the  same  remark  applies  to  two  portraits  by  this 
BMster  here  exhibited.  I  should  observe,  that  there  are  here 
too  few  paintings,  actually  from  his  hand,  to  permit  any  ana- 
lysis of  his  different  manners,  or  to  elucidate  the  history  and 
progress  of  his  style. 

The  Musee  Parisienne  is  so  rich  in  excellent,  or  to  say  the 
least,  in  very  meritorious  portraits,  that  I  am  naturally  led 
to  make  some  general  observations  on  that  particular  branch 
of  the  art,  notwithstanding  that  the  small  size  of  the  pictures 
and  the  contracted  nature  of  the  subject  leaves  less  scope  for 
genius  and  originality  in  this  than  any  other  style.  My 
observations  on  the  numerous  excellent  portraits  by  Leonardo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  and  Holbein,  will  be  comprehended  under 
one  general  head,  and  illustrated  by  examples  from  their 
sevenil  compositions  of  the  various  manners  of  treatment 
which  they  have  respectively  practised.  That  of  Titian 
appears  to  me  the  most  simply  true  to  nature,  though  he  rises 
rather  above  the  bare  representation,  which  is  all  that  is  ab- 
solutely required  of  this  style.  He  aims  at  exact  fidelity  to 
nature,  combined  with  picturesque  attitudes  and  situations ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  main  object  with  portrait-painters 
of  the  present  day.  The  difference  between  them  lies  in 
this : — that  Titian  painted  excellently  and  attained  l\ie  ^ovaX 
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he  aimed  at,  while  they  strive  to  reach  it  in  vain.  The  moil- 
beautiful  of  Titian's  portraits  here  exhibited,  is  that  of  # 
lovely  womau,  with  luxuriant  tresses  flowing  unconfined  ovai 
her  shoulders ;  she  holds  part  of  her  hair  in  one  hand,  and  it 
in  the  act  of  anointing  it.  The  arm,  the  golden  hair,  and  iiM 
comparably  delicate  fairness  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  makv 
it  a  specimen  of  the  most  exquisite  colouring.  *-      ^ 

Holbein's  portraits  are  treated  on  an  entirely  different 
principle ;  not  content  with  the  delineation  of  lovelineM 
alone,  nor  striving  to  produce,  in  combination  with  it,  s 
grand  and  effective  composition,  he  aims  simply  at  repro-' 
ducing  nature  with  the  greatest  characteristic  truth  and- 
objective  peculiarity.  His  attitudes  are,  in  consequence,  fre- 
quently stiff  and  formal ;  the  background,  merely  a  dari^  green 
uniform  surface,  and  the  costume  and  other  accessories  mostf 
minutely  and  laboriously  finished.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
if  a  portrait  be  intended  to  mark  the  period  of  time  at  which 
it  was  taken,  this  manner  of  treatment  is  most  appropriate.- 
Besides,  how  can  a  painter,  restricted  to  the  imitation  of 
any  one  individual  figure,  prove  the  correctness  of  his  art^^ 
except  by  the  most  striking,  objective  truth.  This  does  not^ 
of  course,  lead  to  an  idealisation  of  the  features,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  a  contraction  ;  the  circle  of  individual  ideav 
is  narrowed  and  confined,  and  the  picture  seems,  as  is  the 
case  with  Holbein,  completely  bounded  and  shut  in  by  indi- 
vidual characteristics.  '  Still,  what  do  we  most  value  in  a 
portrait  ?  Not  a  lofty  and  romantic  impersonation,  but  ra- 
ther such  a  correctness  in  delineating  the  natural  features 
as  marks  its  identity  and  secures  immediate  recognition. 
Passing  emotions,  then,  speaking  changes  of  countenance^ 
attitude,  and  expression,  to  which  a  moment  may  give  birth, 
and  which,  emanating  from  a  noble  soul,  kindle,  for  that 
moment  at  least,  the  most  exquisite  beauty  of  expression,—- 
these  being  from  their  very  nature  evanescent  in  the  highest 
degree,  necessarily  produce  indistinctness,  and  will  be  stu- 
diously avoided  by  every  painter  who  strives  to  give  a  close 
imitation  of  nature. 

In  Holbein's  portraits,  costume,  expression,  and  even  the 

position  of  the  hands  are  made  subservient  to  this  primary 

object,  and  the  resemblance  is  thus  so  much  heightened,  that 

it  becomes  startling,  and  sometimes  almost  harsh  in  its  pal- 

pable  identity.    Many  of  Leonardo's  portraits  are  treated 
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nmilar  principles,  aiming  only  at  correctness  in  the  out- 

of  the  features  and  minuteness  in  details :  he  appears  to 

in  discerning  and  embodying  characteristic  peculiar- 

aa,  for  example,  in  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  * 

|m  Dresden,  as  also  in  that  of  a  woman  (No.  924.)  in  this 

um.    The  style  of  Raphael,  many  of  whose  portraits  are 

lere  exhibited,  generally  resembles  that  of  Titian :  his  repre- 

.tions  are  equally  vividand  life-like, butwithmore strength 

tfeoloaring  and  more  grandeur  in  the  delineation  of  character. 

Raphael  and  Leonardo  have  also  left  portraits  in  a  com- 

ey  different  manner,  bearing  no  trace  either  of  Titian  or 
Bin,  and  which  may  appropriately  be  termed  "symbolic" 
In  these  portraits  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a  striking 
ftenesSy  with  a  landscape  background  of  sea,  hills,  and  sky, 
«  in  the  picture  of  Monna  Lisa,  by  Leonardo  (No.  923.). 
Tkii  addition  is  decidedly  an  infringement  of  the  narrow 
dide  within  which  Holbein  and  Titian  confined  themselves, 
fcr  it  ia  immediately  seen  that  the  landscape  is  designed  to 
kij^hten  and  amplify  the  expression  depicted  on  the  counte* 
HBce.     Symbols  introduced  into  any  branch  of  art  become 
aaediam  for  facilitating  the  comprehension  of  what  is  not 
in  itself  sufficiently   clear.     It  is  undoubtedly  the   highest 
fftrt  of  genius  to  enable  us  to  read  in  the  human  counte- 
luce  the  deepest  working  of  the  hidden  soul  within,  and 
J  of  which  the  outward  indications  are  generally  so  few  and 
I  ^ht      This  expression  being  but  dimly  seen,  and  difficult 
10  seize  and  depict,  the  artist  finds  correctness  of  form  and 
ftttores  inadequate,  alone,  to  convey  this  highest  attribute 
of  the  human  countenance,  and  summons  to  his  aid  the  use 
«f  Eymhols,  which,  combining  with  the  outward  elements, 
i&Test  them  with  a  new  and  clearer  signification.     The  old 
atsters  afford  many  examples  of  such  a  combination  of  a 
landscape  background,  and  a  characteristic  face.      I  know 
none  more  remarkable,  in  this  style,  than  two  portraits  by 
Raphael  (Nos.  937.  938.),  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Long  Gal- 
lery.    They  are  likenesses  of  two  young  men ;  one,  leaning 
OD  his  arm,  with  an  expression  of  careless  confidence,  looks 
fyrth  into  the  world  with  joyous,  animated  eyes,  as  if  secure 
of  making  his  way  clearly  through  all  difficulties,  and  sur- 
)  >H)unting  every  obstacle ;  the  other,  silent  and  contempla- 

'  Francois  Sfone,  Due  de  Milan. — Cat.  to  Dresden  Gal.  1782.     No. 
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tive,  not  as  if  touched  by  care  or  anxiety,  but  serene! 
thoughtful,  and  by  some  magic  of  the  painter's  soul,  wroug] 
into  a  delicious  expression  of  repose,  blends  in  a  countenam 
of  lofty  beauty,  the  utmost  candour  and  simplicity.  Tl 
background  is  an  extensive  landscape ;  the  earth  clear,  di; 
tinct,  and  radiant ;  but  the  sky  above  troubled  and  ten 
pestuous.  The  uniformity  of  the  landscape  is  unbrokei 
except  by  a  few  little  trees,  which  rise  in  the  foreground 
notliing,  on  the  whole,  can  be  more  touching,  or  better  ca 
culated  to  induce  meditation  and  tranquil  thought. 

Now  I  affirm  that  such  a  portrait,  so  decidedly  symbol! 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  genre  of  portrait-pain 
ing.  Its  lofty  expression  and  meaning  seem  almost  to  b< 
long  to  the  style  of  histoncal  composition,  and  though  n< 
perhaps  in  entire  conformity  with  any  historical  subject, 
might  easily  be  supposed  to  be  a  study,  or  fragment  of  son 
larger  composition.  Tn  a  word,  this  symbolic  expression  nn 
treatment  robs  portrait  painting  of  its  only  distinctive  chi 
racter  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  art,  namely,  the  embodi 
ing  of  individual  features,  in  scrupulously  correct  identit 
But  why  insist  on  making  it  a  distinct  branch  of  art  ?  Wei 
it  not  far  better,  if  the  majority  of  dilettanti,  caring  less  t 
exhibit  themselves  in  their  personal  character  to  posterit 
trusted  more  to  the  discretion  of  the  artist.  The  paintc 
might  then,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  portraitui 
of  the  human  countenance  in  its  e very-day  character  an 
expression,  which  must  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  lose  a 
interest  for  the  public  eye,  give  it  a  permanent  value  as 
work  of  art,  indulging  at  freedom  in  his  own  manner  an 
treatment,  the  result  of  previous  study,  meditation,  and  re 
search.  An  interest  thus  firmly  based  would  generally  he 
lasting  evidence  to  posterity,  that  this  particulaiT  portrait,  i 
least  in  one  sense,  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  paintei^ 
productions,  and  was  imbued  with  his  peculiar  manner ;  i 
fact,  it  is  by  carrying  out  these  very  principles  that  fin 
historical  paintings  are  produced,  any  of  which  would  seer 
but  of  little  value  if  deficient  in  the  individuality  of  exprefi 
sion  which  characterises  portrait-painting. 

Garofalo's  portrait  of  himself  (No.  786.),  is  completely  £ 
this  style.  I  may  here  observe,  that  a  portrait  can  scarcel 
be  treated  with  so  much  objective  truth  in  form  and  detai 
and  jet  with  a  kind  of  partial  interest  in  the  correct  rendea 
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the  expression,  as  when  the  artist  is  himself  also  the 
.  This  picture  is  by  far  the  finest  of  any  here  exhi- 
md  maj  be  cited  as  the  perfection  of  portrait-paint- 
several  Holy  Families,  by  the  same  master,  are  to  be 
ire  also,  but  bearing  no  resemblance  to  each  other. 
L  which  St.  £[atherine  kneels  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
ss  peculiar  notice.     The  countenance  of  the  Madonna, 

seated  looking  directly  out  of  the  picture,  offers  a 
srfect  ideal  of  serious  divinity ;  and  though  so  much 
'  in  dimensions,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Mother 
I  in  the  great  picture  by  Raphael  at  Dresden  ;  but 
idonna  of  Grarofalo  is,  if  I  may  hazard  the  assertion, 
lore  severe  and  holy.  I  always  leave  the  study  of 
il's  portraits,  impressed  by  the  versatility  of  his  truly 
sal  genius,  each  being  marked  by  some  distinguishing 
'  of  treatment  and  colouring.  It  is  this  predominant 
'  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  source  and  the  eluci- 
of  all  his  other  peculiarities. 

ainly  the  recollection  that  a  most  extraordinary  art- 
srsatility  reigned  in  all  the  compositions  of  this  master, 

a  clue  to  much  that  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  account 
[t  was  this  which  led  him  to  imitate,  and  make  his 
very  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  other  masters,  which, 

and  combined  by  his  comprehensive  genius,  he  has 
ted  to  us  under  new  and  striking  forms. 
ly  artists  of  great  discrimination  have  remarked  the  sur-  . 
I  resemblance  between  Raphael's  manner  in  the  tapestry 
s,  and  that  of  Michelangelo :  in  many  of  his  single 
i  he  appears  to  lean  to  Masaccio,  while  the  style  of  other 
Dgs  makes  the  amateur  almost  doubtful  whether  to 

them  to  him  or  to  Giulio  Romano.  The  similarity  of 
IT  between  himself  and  some  among  his  pupils  would 
St  unaccountable,  did  we  not  know  that  in  many  in- 
a  he  transfused  their  manner  into  his  own,  or,  to  use 
re  appropriate  expression,  lowered  his  own  style  to 
ilate  with  theirs. 

ire  are,  however,  even  in  this  Museum,  many  remarkable 
ices  of  similarity  between  Raphael  and  other  painters 
ing  widely  from  him  in  their  general  manner  and  range 
ias.  The  great  versatility  of  his  genius  unites  in  one 
osition  the  most  distant  epochs  and  dissimilar  AtyVe&« 
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These  remarks  apply  very  justly  to  the  Madonna  di  Folig 
(No.  55.,  Catalogue  of  the  Grand  Salon,)  in  the  restoral 
of  which  every  secret  of  chemical  art  has  been  employed. 
IS  a  votive  picture.  The  Madonna  and  Child,  surroun 
hy  a  halo  of  light,  occupy  the  upper  part,  and  the  r 
emanating  from  this  glory  illumine  a  city  lying  below, 
the  right  of  the  spectator  we  see  the  offerer  of  the  pict 
(donatorius),  an  aged  man,  kneeling,  and  joining  his 
raised  hands  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  The  holy  St.  Jero: 
a  fine  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  places  his  hands  on 
suppliant's  head,  thus  apparently  accepting,  and  at  the  sc 
time  drawing  attention  to  the  devotion  of  the  aged  worship] 
Opposite  to  these  figures,  and  on  the  left  of  the  spectai 
stands  John  the  Baptist  iind  the  blessed  St.  Francis,  botli 
precisely  resembling  the  same  personages  in  the  oldest  paJ 
ing  by  Correggio,  at  Dresden,  that  any  one  who  has  si 
both,  must  be  fully  persuaded  that  one  of  the  two  mast 
must,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  have  copied  the  otl 
Raphael's  composition,  though  not  in  his  latest  manner 
yet  certainly  not  one  of  his  earliest  works ;  that  of  Correg^ 
on  the  contrary,  belongs  evidently  to  a  very  early  peri 
The  figures,  too,  resemble  many  others  by  Correggio,  in 
various  compositions.  We  can  scarcely  reject  the  idea  of  so 
intercourse,  however  slight,  between  the  prince  of  Bon 
masters  and  the  then  little  known  Lombard  artist :  it  is 
least  possible  that  Raphael  may  have  seen  the  one  painting 
which  we  allude  ;  and  if  so,  he  would  doubtless  appreciate 
since  we  are  aware  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  h 
the  designs  of  Diirer,  which  he  at  one  time  entertained 
idea  of  working  up  into  perfect  compositions.  Should 
resemblance  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  be  mei 
accidental,  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  serves  at  h 
to  prove  the  universality  of  Raphael's  genius,  which,  w 
lordly  power,  concentrated  the  widest  ramifications  and  n 
distant  periods  of  art.  His  ordinary  style  in  church  j 
tures,  is  a  combination  of  Perugino  and  Fra  Bartolomnt 
two  masters  of  widely  different  style.  His  designs 
tapestry,  and  some  among  his  later  compositions,  as  for 
ample  the  Transfiguration,  are  in  the  manner  of  Mid 
angelo ;  and  his  portraits  resemble  those  of  Titian,  wh 
manner  he  decidedly  imitated,  while  infusing  his  own  lof 
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x>  the  nature  and  truth  of  that  nlaster.  How  numer- 
points  of  resemblance,  a  careful  and  systematic  study 
7  paintings  of  the  old  masters  would  probably  elicit ! 
(OT^round  of  the  very  painting  under  consideration 
adonna  di  Foligno),  the  angel  who  presents  a  tablet 
ed  with  the  name  of  the  votive  offerer,  exactly  re- 
i  one  of  those  in  the  incomparable  picture  at  Dresden, 
lie  celebrated  Transfiguration,  which  from  its  gran- 
id  beauty,  the  vigour  of  the  design,  and  its  perfect 
iment  in  the  execution,  enchains  both  artists  and 
rs  in  silent  admiration,  Faith  and  Incredulity  are 
owerfully  contrasted.  On  the  left  of  the  spectator 
nine  of  the  apostles,  all  gazing  on  the  Saviour  with 
expressions  of  affection  and  unwavering  faith ;  opposite 
ti  the  crowd,  conducting  thither  the  epileptic  boy,  all 
dy  full  of  doubts,  and  some  even  ready  to  give  utterance 
7  reproaches  and  murmurs  against  Providence,  for  per- 
l  the  innocent  to  be  thus  afflicted.  In  the  centre  fore- 
I  of  the  picture  a  woman  is  kneeling ;  her  countenance, 
to  heaven,  is  full  of  holy  fervour,  and  she  points  to 
mnr  as  if  in  the  act  of  declaring  that  there  can  be 
e  for  aid  except  from  him  alone,  who  is  revealed  upon 
ountain.  The  allegory  is  finely  imagined,  and  vividly 
mted.  The  landscape  also  is  beautiful,  and  the  treat- 
f  the  heads  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  incom- 
f  expressive;  but  the  glorified  Saviour,  and  those 
irround  him,  are  less  powerfully  conceived,  and  in 
way  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  painting.  Connois- 
f  fine  taste  and  judgment  have  imagined  they  could 
n  the  upper  part  the  hand  of  one  of  the  famous 
of  Raphael,  il  Fattore  for  instance  ;  this  is  frequently 
e  in  his  later  works.  The  treatment  of  the  lower 
quite  in  the  style  of  Giulio  Romano. 
re  is  less  richness  and  variety  in  the  St.  Michael 
the  Dragon  (932.),  but  the  mind  finds  in  it  far  more 
»r  meditation  and  reflection.  The  figure  and  coun- 
3  of  the  archangel  are  full  of  divine  beauty  and  ex- 
n ;  a  stream  of  fire  flows  from  a  cavern  in  the  dark 
1  which  the  dragon  is  lying.  There  is  also  another 
picture  on  the  same  subject,  probably  the  original 
of  the  first,  although  it  differs  considerably  \tv  iVvQ 

V  2 
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general  treatment.  The  countenance  of  the  angel  is  aln 
more  beautiful  than  in  the  finished  composition^  and  it 
pears  to  me  a  happy  idea  to  have  made  his  ample  sh: 
of  pure  white,  with  a  blood  red  cross  in  the  centre, 
sides  the  dragon,  whose  head  is  under  the  foot  of  the  anj 
various  wondrous  and  misshapen  animals  stand  arov 
We  discover  in  the  distance  a  burning  town  and  a  chui 
yard,  in  which  the  devil  is  torturing  and  pursuing  the  spi 
of  the  dead.  Judging  from  this  design,  which  is  a^  n 
fantastic  composition,  we  should  pronounce  the  first  sketc 
of  Raphael  to  be  the  most  singular  and  original. 

We  must  also  notice  a  Madonna  of  small  dimensi 
(No.  935.),  in  which  the  blessed  Virgin  is  represented  tak 
a  robe  from  the  sleeping  infant,  and  silently  gazing  on  hi 
hence  this  picture  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Silen* 
I  was  greatly  delighted  with  it,  and  should  say  (if  1 1 
venture  to  hazard  such  a  conjecture)  that,  like  many  otl 
in  a  similar  style,  it  marks  the  progress  from  his  earliest 
childlike  pictures  to  the  glowing  beauty  of  his  riper  jei 
of  which,  indeed,'  it  gives  rich  indications,  and  seemf 
promise  that  abundance  of  tender  grace  and  lovelin 
which  imparts  to  Raphael's  original  character  such  mat 
less  purity  and  unbounded  variety.  The  colouring  is  a  li 
faded,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  red,  white,  and  blu< 
the  mantle  of  the  Virgin  are  blended  and  contraBted  in 
same  manner  in  which  such  tints  are  frequently  emplo 
by  poets  in  their  descriptive  passages— a  poetical  assembl 
and  combination  of  colours  to  which  this  master  is  m 
addicted.  In  this  painting  we  recognise  also  a  predilecl 
for  pure  masses  of  the  most  distinct  tints, — ^red,  greei 
white,  which  blend  harmoniously  by  the  intervention  t 
soft,  grey  shadow,  like  sweet  strains  of  music,  unbro 
by  any  discordant  note  or  unmelodious  chord.  This  man 
seems  no  less  appropriate  for  producing  effects  of  caprici 
or  high-souled  imagination,  than  that  mixture  of  all  colo 
however  great  their  apparent  dissonance  and  incompat 
lity,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Correggio. 

I  fancy  I  have  frequently  remarked  and  admired  sim 
characteristic  colouring  in  Holbein  and  Durer.  Holl 
combines  unmixed  black,  intense  crimsons,  and  the  ricl 
jellow  brown ;  a  treatment  exactly  suited  to  his  vigoui 
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kmga»  The  incomparable  picture  at  Dresden,  in  which  thiii 
Wgn  is  pectiliarly  apparent,  shows  with  bow  much  earnest 
figence  he  studied  to  attain  the  object  we  bave  noticed 
jtt  DureTy  in  some  of  his  paintings,  seems  even  to  bave 
■passed  him,  and  by  highly  complicated  efforts  of  art  oc- 
CMonallj  to  combine,  in  a  world  of  contrasting  colours,  the 
mtest  vigour  and  expression,  though  from  the  nature  of 
ttngs  the  result  of  such  an  attempt  must  generally  prove 
■satisfactory. 

I  shall  notice,  in  conclusion,  some  of  the  finest  paintings 
\j  German  masters :  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  portraits ; 
Ihe  **  Offering  of  Isaac"  (316.),  being  nothing  more  tban  a 
tech,  and  of  very  little  value. 

Jdin  Van  £yck  has  some  splendid  paintings  here.  A 
"Marriage  at  Cana,"  is  not  only  of  fresh  and  vivid  colour- 
w§,  but  full  of  beautifully  designed  figures.  I  can  say 
■thing  more  truly  commendatory  of  tbe  latter,  than  that 
■any  of  the  female  heads  remind  me  of  the  Mother  of  God*, 
It  Dresden,  by  Holbein,  in  whom  humility  is  so  finely  com- 
faed  with  awful  majesty.  I  consider  this  last  more  fully 
Opressive  of  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Mother,  in  her  sweet 
mevolence  and  gentleness,  than  even  the  Madonna  of 
Btphael,  —  divine  indeed  in  glance  and  form,  yet  with  too 
t]  BQcb  of  the  ordinary  character  of  divinity,  —  equally  ap- 
propriate to  a  Juno  or  a  Diana ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
dat  one  or  both  of  these  goddesses  of  antiquity  may  have 
piesented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  painter  when  he 
farmed  the  design. 

Though  the  essentially  German  Holbein  appears  to  have 
leen  an  imitator  and  follower  of  Van  Eyck,  still  the  figures 
tf  that  master,  in  his  later  compositions,  are  not  completely 
io  the  style  of  Flemish  painting.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  most 
iatelligiblQ  to  consider  Van  Eyck  as  the  author  and  founder 
rf  the  great  school  of  German  painting,  the  history  and  deve- 
lopment of  which  may  thus  be  traced  with  great  clearness  and 
precision  through  the  distinct  and  widest  successive  degrees 
of  Van  Eyck,  Diirer,  and  Holbein.  Yet  in  the  history  of  our 
.'A  Utive  art,  at  present  so  little  known,  many  members  may  now 
:^'  be  wanting,  which  subsequent  research  will  probably  supply. 

Lr     *  ht  fiuni  le  de  Jacques  Meyer,  Bourgiiemaitre  de  Basle,  a  genoiiv, 
r     l^viQt  Im  Ste  Vierge  qui  tient  Tenfant  Jesus.  —  Cat  1782,  No.  451. 
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There  is  a  small  paintiDg  here  by  Van  Eyck — the  "  Laml^ 
of  the'Apocaljpse."  It  is  represented  standing  on  the  ark,  anditt 
the  blood  streaming  from  its  bosom  is  received  into  a  sheQbl^ 
Near  the  ark  are  angels  and  seraphim  worshipping  the  Lamfa^i 
)nd,  more  distant,  choirs  of  holy  maidens,  martyrs,  teach6i%.;aK 
apostles,  popes,  and  monks.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  fona?:iD 
of  a  dove,  hovers  above  them,  and  a  ray  of  light  and  inspira*  !b 
tion  emanating  from  the  body  illumines  the  kneeling  groupt-.TS 
below.  A  spring  of  living  water  gushes  forth  in  the  foreground^  ^ 
and  a  rich  landscape,  diversified  with  flowers,  fruit,  moon-^ 
tains,  and  buildings,  fills  the  background.  The  figured i^t 
forming  each  of  the  groups  are  most  rich  and  varied,  and*  ^ 
above  all,  perfect  in  architectural  symmetry  and  technical  ^j 
correctness,  presenting  us  with  noble  Italian-like  forms.         \\ 

The  mystery  and  majesty  of  the  GU)dhead  is  finely  ex*^ 
pressed  throughout,  but  the  opposition  of  the  evil  principk;  ^; 
holds  in  this  allegory  but  a  secondary  place.  .  -  ^^ 

Three  church  pictures  by  this  master — God  the  Fathers  \^ 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist* — have  a  strik*  i^ 
ing  affinity  with  each  other,  and  are  much  finer  compositioitf^^l 
than  the  last-mentioned.  These  severely  divine  figures,  de-  i^ 
signed  with  Egyptian  force  and  formality,  are  wonderfxdtf  ly^ 
impressive,  and  appear  as  if  sent  from  grey  antiquity  to  ^, 
demand  our  reverence  and  adoration,  while  their  awful  ma-  i^ 
jesty  leads  us  to  devout  meditation  on  the  power  and  grandeur  ijj 
of  an  earlier  world.  As  in  an  organised  body,  essential  i^ 
members,  which  stand  out  prominently,  and  give  to  the  form:  i[^ 
itself  its  decided  proportions,  are  but  few  in  number,  yet  i^ 
require,  besides  a  certain  proportion  of  the  less  prominent  i;^ 
accessories,  organic  substance,  and  muscular  power,  to  bindHjj^ 
together  the  principal  members  and  completely  to  clothe  the  i^ 
body,  —  so  it  is  with  painting  as  an  art.  In  tracing  out  ittf  V^ 
history  at  this  period,  we  need  name  but  few  punters,  be-  it,^ 
cause  Van  Eyck,  Diirer,  and  Holbein  are  the  types  of  dif-  )ii 
ferent  characteristics  of  German  painting,  which  may  be  ir 
satisfactorily  classed  in  three  divisions,  each  tracing  badL  its  € 
origin  to  one  of  those  three  masters.  Still  we  must  not  over-  ^ 
look  those  lesser  painters,  who,  in  the  early  times  of  German  i 
as  well  as  of  Italian  painting,  claimed  some  regard,  thoo^ 

*  These  and  the  above  are  all  parts  of  the  famous  altar-piece  of 
St.  Bavons,  Ghent,  by  Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck. 
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■peedilj'  eclipsed  by  the  great  princes  nnil  lovereigna  of  thn 
HTt,  wbose  nameB  alone  are  epochs  sufEcientlj  indicating  its 
!  progress.  These  inferior  painters  have  many  of  them  pro- 
duced works,  few  in  number  it  is  true,  and  yet  some  of 
which  are  almost  worthy  of  their  chiefs,  and  though  perhaps 
lees  effective  and  striking,  distinguished  by  great  and  original 
beauties.  These  observations  were  called  forth  by  a  picture 
I  of  the  old  German  master,  Hemling  (No.  306.) :  the  blesseJ 
i  St.  Christopher,  the  Infant  Christ,  and  a  few  other  holy  per- 
eons,  are  here  represented  in  a  landscape,  which  deserves  to 
'rank  among  the  finest  productions  of  the  German  school. 
Saint  Christopher,  hearing  the  Infant  Christ  on  his  shoulder, 
fmd  leaning  on  a  staff,  steps  across  a  little  stream.  Lofty 
rocks  form  the  sides  of  the  picture ;  in  the  left  foreground 
we  see  Saint  Benedict,  and  on  the  right  Saint  £gidiu%  who 
has  just  fixed  an  arrow  in  his  cross-bow  j  the  favourite  deer 
stands  near  the  saint.  High  up  on  the  rock  on  the  left  side  a 
hermit  is  seen  issuing  from  his  cell,  carrying  a  lighted  torch. 
In  the  side  compartment,  on  the  right  of  St.  William,  in  full 
armour,  the  donatorius  (or  votive  offerer)  and  his  son  are  in- 
troduced kneeling,  and  the  wife  and  daughters  opposite,  in 
the  same  posture,  presented  by  another  saint.*  The  landscape 
in  the  side  compartments  is  a  continuation  of  that  in  the 
centre  division.  I  have  rarely  seen  one  more  still  and  green 
— quite  in  the  tierman  character  —  natural  and  tranquil. 

The  benevolent  and  kindly  expression  in  the  countenance 
of  St.  Christopher,  the  luxuriant  landscape,  the  symbolic  deer, 
and  the  simplicity  and  single-heartedness  of  the  whole,  remind 
UB  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  old  German  masters,  more  espe- 
cially of  Diirer,  though  this  picture  baa  no  alloy  of  caricature, 
and  is  throughout  more  calm  and  tranquil,  though  scarcely 
less  expressive  than  the  ordinary  manner  of  that  master. 

The  eountennnces  are  more  completely  natural  than  we 
generally  find  them  in  the  old  Flemish  masters. 

In  a  remote  period  and  country,  this  most  excellent  painter, 
whose  fame  is  for  from  equalling  his  merits,  sprang  to  life, 
imbued  with  all  the  genius  of  the  old  German  masters.  The 
picture  we  have  described  may  furnish  an  example  of  the 
correct  manner  of  treating  subjects  taken  from  the  history  of 
the  saints  in  their  solitary  and  picturesque  retreat.'.     The 

*  SaiBta  Barbe.^Cutalogui^.  Iij02. 
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deepest  devotion    and  holiness  are  apparent    througbouti 
blended  with  all  the  charms  of  tranquillitj'  and  innocence. 

The  first  step  to  that  eipreasive  style  of  painting  inlro- 
daced  by  Van  Ejck  into  the  German  ec-hool,  is  by  far  the  mott 
comprehensiTe  and  eaaily  understood.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
wonder  at  its  having  been  speedily  adopted  by  succeeding 
artists,  who,  Eaperadding  an  outward  finish  and  aoftness,  at 
length  reached  that  degree  of  bighly-finished  correctness  ud 
accuracy  which,  in  Holbein,  seems  to  have  attained  the  per> 
feclion  of  that  manner.  But  it  is  in  the  medium  between 
these  two  extremes  that  we  discover  the  greatest  depth  of 
symbolic  meaning,  the  most  explicit  and  profoundly  studied 
deeigna.  The  pictures  of  Albert  Diirer  afford  the  happiett 
examples  of  this  style — his  Crucifixion  especially.  Here  the 
apostle  St.  John,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  gau* 
mournfully  upon  the  Saviour  ;  opposite  to  him  is  the  Blewed 
Virgin,  supported  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants,  her  head 
bowed  down  with  tiie  weight  of  more  than  maternal  onguilll- 
The  expression  of  her  grief  is  perfectly  free  from  exaggert 
tion,  and  therefore  the  more  irresistibly  affecting.  Her  noUt 
countenance  seems  suffused  with  tears  ;  the  lips  parted,  atf  if 
ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  heart-wrung  cry  of  pain  tM 

Si.  Dionysius  and  Charlemagne  are  on  the  right  of  the 
spectator,  on  the  same  side  of  the  picture  as  tlie  apostle  Si 
John.  The  first,  in  accordance  with  hin  legendai'y  liistcoTi 
holds  in  his  hand  his  own  pale  and  severed  head,  the  blood 
gushing  from  liis  neck.  Charlemagne  grasps  a  naked  sword, 
and  looks  out  of  the  picture,  his  eye  full  of  wild  determiu^ 
tion  and  severity.  Several  soldiers  of  reduced  proportiont 
form  characteristic  groups  in  the  background ;  some  of  th> 
figures  are  rude  and  savage  in  expression,  others  miscliievouh 
and  others  again  boorish  and  vicious ;  yet  all  seem  to  gaie 
with  fierce,  demoniac  joy  on  tlie  Redeemer  and  his  martynd 
servant-  Two,  who  stand  apart  on  a  mountain,  pointing  with 
exnltatim  at  the  crucified,  appear  meet  companions  for  tlM 
Evil  On;.  No  verdure  clothes  this  side  of  the  picture;  but 
■  large  Gothic  church,  with  open  doors,  seemingly  emU*- 
matic  of  the  spiritual  edifice  which  such  princes  as  Charley 
and  such  martyrs  as  St.  Dionysius,  established  with  btood 
And  iword,  may  also  indicate  the  path  of  return,  even  trCB 
the  vilest  degradation  and  Einfulness,  to  the  holiness  of  a  i» 
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heart ;  probably,  aiao,  the  limits  within  which  even 
and  rage  (which  we  here  see  giving  uttcnnce  ti>  ihn 
iiendlike  scoffing  agwDst  God  and  God's  most  holy 
i),  may  find  larking  places.  E\fery  thing  most  r^ug- 
to  Christianity  seems  to  be  here  assembled ;  but  tlie 
oppoaile  side  of  the  picture  (tho  spectator's  lull),  has  fur 
more  calm  and  tranquiUity.  We  see,  near  tlie  uroes,  the 
weeping  mother ;  the  holy  Baptist,  and  his  lamb,  one  hand 
extended,  poiniing  to  the  crucified  Redeemer,  and  with  an 
expression  of  true  grief  and  sorrow  ;  also  Si.  Loui.i,  looking 
towards  the  group,  yet  more  Krioms  than  sorrowful,  gating 
almost  with  envy  on  tlie  grave  of  the  Snvionr.  A  rond  in  tho 
distance  leads  down  to  the  water,  and  a  few  men  etand  calmly 
and  as  if  in  conversation.  The  tnndscape  ta  doited  with 
rustic  cottages,  and  a  traveller  leans  over  the  wall  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  gazing  pensively  down  upon  the  water  and  llie 
opposite  shore.  Small  vessels,  sailing  hither  and  thither, 
are  mirrored  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water.  The  fore- 
ground on  this  side  is  clothed  and  adorned  with  plants  uf 
varied  hnt-s  and  carefully  painted.  Various  objects  are  scat- 
tered at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  —  a  skull,  bones,  drops  of 
blood,  a  stone,  the  end  of  a  rope,  —  all  thrown  together  as  if 
by  accident.  As  you  approach  the  side  where  Charles  and 
St.  Dionysins  are  standing,  a  few  solitary  plants  only  are  in- 
troduced;  but  the  foreground,  further  on  that  side,  is  per- 
fectly bare.  A  dark  cloud,  black  as  night,  envclujies  tha 
cross,  and  hangs  low  towards  the  earth,  but  all  beneath  il  is 
clear  and  bright.  The  Redeemer  himself  is  gloriously  im. 
agined,  tliougli  weakness  and  pnin  ai-e  f\iliy  apparent  in  the 
prominent  muscles  und  the  livid  form.  His  \i'hite  miintle 
Hntlere  far  in  the  distance,  as  if  left  to  be  the  sport  of  the 
rude  winds. 

Enough,  however,  for  the  present  A  few  only  of  the  uiil 
masters  now  remain  to  be  noticed;  hut  their  eompositioni* 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  imperfectly  understood  i  and  llm 
examination  of  their  designs  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
fnlly  developing  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of  painting.  'Ihi'v 
must,  however,  he  reserved  for  a  future  oceasion,  and  until  I 
can  study  the  actual  works  of  these  great  masters ;  ainrti, 
witliout  consulting  the  existing  examples,  I  cotild  nut  nttempl 
any  comment  on  the  general  style  of  i[    ' 
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Characteristics  of  RaphaeL  The  Difference  between  the  old  Schools  oC*^ 
Italian  Painting  and  the  modern  Style.  —  On  the  Selection  of  Christian  -^ 
Subjects  for  Painting,  and  the  Manner  in  which  the  old  Mastent'i: 
treated  mythological  Subjects.  —  Description  of  a  lew  remarkablft  }>{ 
Paintings  of  the  Spanish  School,  with  Obserralions  on  the  genenk.i; 
Principles  on  which  the  Distinction  between  different  Branches  of  tht/ 
Art  of  Painting  is  founded.  .  ^ 


famous  Transfiguration,  the  last  and  most  wonderful  ^^ 
of  Raphael^  has  been  most  successfully  restored,  and  is  ]^ 


SECOND  PABT.  :^ 

Beginning  of  the  year  1803.    ^  ^ 

The 

work 

now  exhibited  in  the  Long  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.* 

It  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  a  fayourable  situation,  thcj  ^ 
gallery  being  too  small  to  admit  of  its  being  viewed  from  ^ 
the  distance  necessary  to  give  it  full  effect.  The  light  toa  '*' 
is  bad ;  instead  of  entering  from  above,  as  in  the  Granidl  ^ 
Salon,  it  is  admitted,  the  whole  length  of  the  gallery,  by  ^^ 
side  windows,  and  the  effect  is  too  dazzling,  while  it  u  ^ 
scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  full  broad  ray  of  light.  ^,^ 

Attention  has  been  paid  to  lessening  as  much  as  posai-  i 
ble  this  evil, — unavoidable  in  the  existing  building, — and  ^^ 
the  present  position  of  the  Transfiguration  is  the  least  un-  |^ 
favourable  that  could  be  chosen  under  the  circumstances.  '^^ 
Nay,  it  would,  if  possible,  be  compensated  for  by  anOthei;  |.C 
very  praiseworthy  arrangement.  The  great  picture  is  sur-  '^ 
rounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  pictures  by  the  same  ^ 
master ;  on  one  side,  a  very  valuable  Holy  Family,  of  his  ^ 
ripest  time,  and  opposite  to  it  an  "  Annunciation,"  the  work  ^ 
of  his  earliest  youth,  and  painted  at  the  time  when  he  imi;  "^^ 
tated  Perugino.  Two  church  pictures,  by  the  latter  master,  ^ 
in  his  best  manner,  hang  above  the  "  Transfiguration,"  and  ^ 
below  them,  portraits.  Sketches  and  small  paintings,  by 
Raphael,  among  which  we  find  those  I  have  before  des-  ^ 
cribed,  and  a  few  others  in  addition.  The  "Madonna  di  H 
Foligno"  is  hung  near;  and  opposite,  "La  Belle  Jardiniere,*  'f 
or,  the  Madonna  of  the  Garden.  *•< 

A  method  of  hanging  so  judicious,  induces  meditatioiii  j^ 

*  Since  restored  to  the  .Vatican. 
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at  the  same  time  facilitates  the  study  of  any  great 
iter,  sho'wiiig  at  a  glance  the  progressive  development 
tiis  genius,  from  its  earliest  youthful  efforts  to  the  full 
oidour  of  its  meridian  glory. 

Both  the  cliurch  pictures  of  Perugino  are  hung  too  high 
be  oonveniently  studied,  and  their  treatment  appears  so 
Eerent  to  his  general  manner,  and  to  one  picture  in  par- 
alar  which  I  had  on  my  former  visit  seen  among  the 
nrks  placed  aside  to  he  repaired  and  restored,  that  it  is 
ficult  to  account  for  a  contrast  so  surprising.  Both  un- 
ahtedly  belong  to  a  much  earlier  and  inferior  epoch  of  this 
ister's  genius. 

The  earliest  pictures  of  Raphael  surprisingly  resemhle 
me  of  his  master  Perugino ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  some- 
inea  difficult  to  know  to  which  to  assign  the  earlier  works 
''the  former.  A  scholar  capable  of  following  so  closely  in 
le  steps  of  the  master,  must  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
ith  a  strong  imitative  talent,  and  great  facility  in  adopting 
IS  ideas  and  designs  of  others.  This  facility  peculiarly 
biracterises  the  genius  of  Raphael,  and  is  almost  insepara- 
le  from  that  predilection  for  glowing  colours,  which  in 
3me  of  Raphael's  pictures,  those  of  a  later  period  especially, 
I  almost  too  apparent. 

A  small  painting,  representing  in  different  compart- 
nents  the  "  Annunciation,"  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Kings," 
nd  the  **  Circumcision,"  although  apparently  in  his  earliest 
oanner,  is  less  like  Perugino,  and  most  of  the  figures  are 
Mbdly  draw^n.  I  imagine  that  even  this  early  picture  con- 
ains  indications  of  his  subsequent  attachment  to  ideal  cir- 
cumstances and  construction.  His  colouring  is  in  broad 
nasses  of  the  most  decided  crimson,  white,  and  green  ;  and 
hese  prevailing  hues  resemble  that  one  chord  in  a  melody, 
Tom  whence  the  ear  decides  in  what  key  a  strain  is  com- 

I  now  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  a  little  sketch,  in 
neutral  tint,  representing  "Faith,  Love,  and  Hope:"  each 
rirtue  is  personified  by  a  female  figure,  with  two  children 
beside  her ;  those  belonging  to  Hope  are  lovely  and  deli- 
cately formed.  Love  is  finely  depicted  as  a  nursing  mo- 
ther her  children  contentedly  drawing  nourinhment  from 
the  breast ;  her  countenance  wears  an  expression  of  benign 
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trauq  lillity,  and  it  seems  an  original  and  beautiful  tbought 
to  have  personilied  Love  tlius  with  her  own  liie  and  strength,  i 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  neceBsitous,  and  aootliiag  the  ' 
fretful  complainings  of  weakness  and  dependence.  I 

The  "  Transfiguration "  haa  been  BO  long  the  object  of 
universal  wonder  and  admiration,  that  to  extol  its  beas^ 
would  be  indeed  superfluona.  It  is  not  the  perfect  finish 
alone  which  raises  it  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  ail  artists) 
other  qnalities  undoubtedly  contribute  to  enhance  its  famSt 
This  great  picture,  in  Ihe  treatment  of  the  colours,  the  ' 
grouping,  as  well  as  in  the  expression,  and  still  more  the 
method  and  principles  on  which  it  is  designed,  completely 
accords  wiih  the  style  of  the  later  schools.  The  Carracci, 
indeed,  adopted  the  same  treatment,  or  at  least  aimed  at 
the  same  point,  though  unable  actually  to  soar  so  high.  The 
difference  between  Raphael  and  his  successors  is  more  ob- 
vious in  design  than  in  actual  treatment;  or  at  least,  their 
colouring  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  Raphael,  than  it 
does  to  the  narrow,  severe,  and  more  vigorous  manner  of  older 
masters.  Raphael  himself  frequently  imitated  the  old  style; 
and  here  again  we  admire  the  wonderful  versatility  and 
variety  of  bis  genius.  Paintings  belonging  to  the  earher 
epochs  of  the  Italian  schools  may  have  little  interest  for  the 
mere  lover  of  art,  but  their  value  to  an  experienced  painter 
is  infinitely  greater.  In  the  time  of  the  Carracci  and  their 
successors,  Pousain,  &c.,  the  prevailing  style  of  painting 
continued  to  be  imbued,  however  slightly,  with  the  feelings 
and  manner  of  the  earlier  masters ;  but  from  that  time  for- 
ward their  ideas  seem  to  have  been  no  longer  understood  or 
reverenced,  and  ere  long  were  entirely  laid  aside  and  for- 
gotten. None  of  Raphael's  works,  though  there  may  per- 
haps be  many  of  equal  merit  in  existence,  have  excited  m 
much  enthusiasm  as  the  "  Transfiguration,"  and  the  reason 
may  possibly  be  this, — it  seems  to  form  the  last  link  between 
the  genuine  style  of  the  old  masters,  and  the  more  artifidil 
taste  of  modem  schools. 

The  expression  in  this  picture  ia  much  heightened  bj 
the  powerful  contrast  between  the  pious,  benevolent  ardour 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  murmuring,  complaining  unbelief 
of  those  who  lead  the  epileptic  hoy ;  a  contrast  most  powe^ 
fully  uid  etfectively  managed.     The  landscape  ia  beautilaV 
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•blad  the  figure  of  the  woman,  who,  kneeling  in  the  fore- 
J^  I  pound,  appears  to  reproach  the  disciples  with  their  inca- 
ig  \  patj  or  unwillingness  to  aid  the  sufferer,  is  divinely  grand. 
The  heads  of  the  apostles  are  finely  varied,  and  that  of  St. 
Muiy  beautiful ;  the  discontent  and  angry  feelings  of  the 
■nrounding  spectators,  and  the  sufiering  of  the  boy  himself, 
m  delineated  with  much  truth  and  force.  Yet  the  finishing 
■notwithstanding  deficient  in  dignity  and  high  expression. 
The  reproachful  looks  of  the  murmurers  are  rude  and  wild, 
aid  the  disciples  gaze  wonderingly  on  each  other,  surprised 
aid  grieved  at  their  inability  to  render  assistance ;  oppressed 
If  their  want  of  power,  and  with  little  grandeur  of  mien  or 
Ignity  of  deportment.  A  master  of  earlier  times  would 
lot  thus  have  handled  his  subject :  he  would  probably  have 
giren  us  a  far  deeper  insight  into  the  complicated  sources  of 
litter  sorrow  and  anguish ;  but  to  compensate  for  this,  the 
kfluence  of  the  Consoler  would  have  been  unalloyed,  and 
Ub  power  far  more  intensely  felt.  We  should  not,  perhaps, 
live  had  our  admiration  excited  by  the  rich  grouping  of 
Ibe  apostles,  but  the  severe  grandeur  of  each  figure  would 
ktve  filled  us  with  reverence ;  the  imperative  earnestness  of 
the  unbelievers,  their  loud  and  reproachful  murmurs,  would 
li?e  appeared  as  if  awed  into  silence,  or  softened  into  hope ; 
ind  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  sufi*ering,  and  the 
bsofficiency  of  all  earthly  aid,  would  have  given  a  more 
Signified  and  imposing  character  to  the  whole.  This  modem 
Banner,  richer  indeed  in  art,  but  less  imaginative  and  beau- 
^s\  dfol,  may  be  traced  also  in  the  group  upon  the  mountain. 
The  figure  of  the  Saviour,  hovering  in  the  upper  air,  ap- 
pears like  a  moving  fiame ;  the  three  apostles,  blinded  by 
the  radiance,  lie  on  the  ground,  in  attitudes  almost  too 
effective  to  be  wholly  natural ;  and  the  donatorius,  kneel- 
ing in  the  corner,  has  also  a  wonder-stricken  expression  of 
countenance.  The  subject  altogether  is  treated  with  a  super- 
ficial, lightly-kindled  enthusiasm,  not  with  that  simple, 
earnest  power,  that  profound  meditation  and  deep  devotion 
with  which  the  reverential  love  of  the  earlier  masters  would 
have  approached  a  subject  so  truly  divine  and  holy. 

The  inventive  genius  of  Raphael  is  most  gloriously 
displayed  in  such  comprehensive  works  as  the  above ;  but 
the  loveliness  and  grace  wliich  invest  his  composition  with 
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peculiar  fascination  are  more  conspicuous  in  his  simAiii; 
paintings.  The  famous  Madonna,  known  as  ^'La  Gianftie^j^ 
niera,**  takes  a  very  high  rank  among  pictures  of  the  latto^j^pj 
class.  The  Madonna  is  represented  sitting  with  the  twifi^Q, 
children  in  a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty ;  the  sky  <%\j^ 
pure  and  cloudless  azure,  and  the  whole  scene  representiM^^ 
an  earthly  paradise  of  innocence  and  spirituality.  'I^hSL 
picture  breathes  only  unsullied  loveliness,  and  almost  infattij^ 
tine  happiness ;  the  individuality  of  nature  appeal^  througb-;;^ 
out,  but  with  an  absence  of  ideality,  and  no  severity  of  out^jj^ 
line.  .The  charm  and  purity  of  the  colouring,  and  the  delir>^ 
oate  bloom  of  the  carnations  are  beyond  aU  praise  ;  thiky 
picture  may  well  bear  comparison  with  the  most  elevateijw 
and  spiritual  among  those  of  Titian,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  wt^j 
habitually  associate  with  that  master  the  idea  of  the  nKMl^t 
exquisite  perfection  of  colouring.  Titian's  fine  "  Head  rf.^ 
Christ,"  noticed  in  a  preceding  letter,  ought  to  be  plaoedj^gj 
near  the  "  Giardiniera  "  of  Raphael.  .j 

This  master  has,  nevertheless,  in  his  representations  J 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  indulged  in  the  greatest  diversity  flf  w^ 
manner  and  expression.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  a]^ 
whole  series  of  pictures  on  that  subject,  varying  from  thbT^ 
utmost  loveliness  of  expression  to  the  highest  irradiation  of  J 
majesty  and  awe.  We  may  commence  this  series  with  the  a. 
"  Giardiniera,"  in  which  the  blessed  Virgin  is  representedi  ^ 
like  the  best  beloved  of  some  human  heart,  clad  in  mortal  % 
loveliness  alon^ ;  and  it  will  naturally  close  with  that  splen-  ^ 
did  composition  at  Dresden,  in  which  the  Mother  of  Ghod  li  ^r 
represented  hovering  in  the  clouds ;  the  clear  outline  of  the  ^ 
features,  the  serious,  yet  love-breathing  countenance,  remind  L 
us  of  the  loftiest  idealisation  of  Juno,  and  the  severe  sim*  .h 
plicity  of  Diana.  I 

Next  to  the  "Giardiniera,"  we  place  the  small  pic-  ; 
ture  known  as  the  "  Silence*,"  in  which  the  Virgin  is  seea  ^ 
watching  over  her  sleeping  child :  the  features  in  this  paint-  ^ 
ing  also  are  stamped  with  individuality,  but  the  crown  oa  ' 
the  head,  and  the  symbolic  colour  of  the  drapery  at  once  > 
indicate  the  Queen  of  Heaven:  it  forms  a  charming  picturOi  \ 
Such  lovely  pictures  as  the  "  Silentium,"  and  the  "  Giar-  \ 
diniera,"  seem  to  justify  the  opinion   once  expressed  by  i| 

*  La  Vierge  au  Diademe. 
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Mtchel&ngelo.  that  Raphael  was  a  fine  miniature-painter. 
This  observation,  however,  requires  explanation,  as  it  may 
otherwise  appear  prompted  by  an  artistic  jealousy,  unworthy 
of  so  lofty  a  genius  as  Michelangelo.  He  doubtless  meant 
to  imply  that,  notwithstanding  the  circumacribed  dimensiooa 
of  these  lesser  pictures,  Raphael  appears  in  them  to  have 
given  full  scope  to  his  ardent  aspirations  after  beauty, 
lavishing  on  them  the  richest  gifts  of  fascinating  grace  and 
spiritual  loTeliness  i  but  when  he  undertakes  a  gigantic 
composition,  milled  by  the  example  of  others,  and  the  mis- 
ohierous  tendency  of  the  time,  he  is  far  from  being  equally 
bappy.  This  observation  of  Michelangelo's  should,  there- 
fore, if  authentic,  be  referred  only  to  the  taste  prevailing 
among  artists  of  that  time,  for  large  and  lofty  proportions  ; 
and  indeed  Raphael's  expression  might  be  found  almost  too 
fine  and  elaborate  forpicturesof  colossal  magnitude.  Michel- 
angelo's predilection  for  gigantic  forma  led  him  to  judge  of 
designs  chieflyas  appropriate  to  paintings  of  such  proportions. 

In  another  "  Holy  Family,"  hanging  to  the  right  of 
the  "  Transfiguration,"  several  angels  are  introduced,  strew- 
ing flowers  over  the  Holy  Mother  ;  all  wear  a  lively  expres- 
sion of  rapture  and  devout  joy,  and  the  expression  of 
the  Virgints  countenance  is  in  perfect  keeping.  It  cer- 
tainly marks  the  first  step  of  Raphael's  progress  from  bis 
earliest  compositions,  or  rather  copies  of  material  grace  and 
beauty  to  his  later  ideality  of  design.  This  picture  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  ;  it  has  all  the  finished 
grace  of  Correggio,  with  a  slight  tincture  of  his  laboured 
delicacy.  The  colouring,  if  not  considerobly  faded,  must  from 
the  first  have  been  very  feeble.  The  famous  "  Madonna  della 
Sedia"*  claims  also  an  appropriate  place  in  this  series. 
The  "Madonna  di  Foligno"  ranks  next  to  the  Madonna  [di 
San  Sisto]  at  Dresden.  In  this  picture  the  Holy  Virgin  is 
BOrrounded  by  the  nimbus,  and  appears  indeed  a  creature  of 
heavenly  birth  ;  hut  her  countenance  is  deficient  in  expres- 
Bion,  and  the  child's  even  more  so.  The  individuality 
of  Raphael's  earhest  paintings  has  vanished,  but  as  yet  he 
attains  not  to  the  glorious  ideality  of  his  famous  "  Madonna." 

The  modern  estimation  of  this  first  of  painters  and 
the  opinions  transmitted  to  us  from  earlier  days,  which  are 
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too  generally  received  and  repeated  without  peraooiil  invm 
ligation  or  examination,  require  in  many  points  to  be  ran* 
fully  competed  and  defined  anew.  Mengs  considers  tit 
peculiar  excellence  of  Ruphaei'a  style  to  consist  io  design 
and  expression ;  bis  shadows  and  colouring  having  been  not 
a  little  censured.  Not  to  mention  that  so  many  of  his  paint- 
ings may  be  cited  as  incomparably  beautiful  in  colouring, 
(the  so  often  mentioned  "  Giardiniera "  for  instance,)  Ibii 
distinction  is  altogether  contradictory ;  for  are  not  these 
qualities  reciprocal  throughout?  Could  Correggio,  in  com- 
bination with  his  method  of  light  and  shade,  have  employed 
any  other  carnations  ?  and  is  not  the  colouring  of  Raphwl 
as  positively  appropriate  to  his  designs  and  forms  ?  Do  not 
lights,  character,  colouring  and  design  enter,  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  a  good  master,  into  the  unbroken  harmony  of  U» 
whole  ?  Instead  of  idly  attempting,  by  an  unsatiefactor; 
classification,  to  divide  things  which  are  essentially  insepar- 
able, and  must  be  judged  of  in  their  eternal  connection,  ht 
us  rather  strive  to  penetrate  the  original  design  of  each 
master,  and  to  unravel  the  expression  which  he  himself 
designed  to  convey,  recollecting  that  the  paintings  under 
consideration  were  the  offspring  of  a  distant  epoch,  when 
the  prevailing  habits  of  thought,  no  less  than  the  manner  of 
expressing  them,  differed  widely  from  our  own.  Should  we 
succeed  in  fully  comprehending  any  one  design,  we  shall 
obtain  a  clue  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  entire  compo- 
sitions, and,  judging  in  how  far  they  carry  out  the  painter's 
own  views  and  intentions  ;  and  if  compelled,  before  obtain- 
ing that  discriminating  power,  to  study  and  examine  nurner- 
oua  other  designs  by  vanous  masters,  an  additional  advantage 
will  thus  be  gained,  enabling  us  to  decide  on  the  relatiTi 
value  of  that  particular  composition  as  compared  with  othen, 
and  a  number  of  genuine  ideas  and  principles  will  thus  bs 
engrafted  on  the  mind.  Principles,  in  the  liighest  sense  of 
the  word ;  not  merely  negative  conclusions,  teaching  do 
more  than  men  must  understand  intuitively, — isolated  idettk 
calculated  only  to  break  asunder  and  destroy  that  hormonioitt 
unity,  which  can  be  penetrated  and  understood  only  in  tto 
combination  of  every  pait, — but  principles,  properly  ta 
called,  the  basis  and  source  of  n  new  life,  and  the  first  stept 
distant  though  it  be,  towaxda  an  imperishable  goal- 
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Many  have  pointed  out  ideal  beautj,  as  the  distip- 
nuishing  characteristic  of  Baphael.     Li  refutation  of  this 

ilkBsertion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  compara- 
mrely  few  among  his  TCorks  in  which  this  tendency  is  dis- 
fcoveroble ;  perhaps  here  and  there  almost  too  much  so,  to 
fthe  neglect  of  the  eternal  barrier  between  painting  and  the 
antique  forms  modelled  in  scnlpture.  In  other  compositions 
lie  attempts  only  the  delineation  of  some  expressive  allegory, 
giTing  to  his  figures  a  voluptuous  charm,  totally  devoid  of 
aaythiDg  lilte  ideality.  This  opinion  of  Raphael's  merits  is 
consequently  ill-founded,  and  in  a  great  measure  incorrect. 

The  extraordinary  variety  aod  artistic  universality  recog- 
nised in  hia  congenial  treatment  of  character,  and  which 
'  appears  to  be  the  most  essential  property  of  Raphael's 
genius,  is  also  apparent  in  hia  attachment  to  the  earlier 
schools  of  painting  ;  for  although  so  many  of  his  composi- 
tions belong  completely  to  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  we 
trace,  even  in  them,  the  genius  of  the  old  masters ;  their 
spirit  and  style  present  themselves  occasionally  almost  pure, 
and  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  mark  out  the  transition  Irom 
.  the  old  style  to  that  of  the  modern  schools.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  painters  of 
'tiiat  time,  from  whom  he  had  almost  seceded,  chose  him 
pre-eminently  as  their  leader,  because  all  his  works  and 
"  peculiar  ideas,  if  rightly  understood,  must  unavoidably  lead 
'them  back  to  the  right  source;  namely,  to  that  old  school 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  new. 

The  study  of  the  new  and  rich  collection  of  Raphael's 
works  now  exhibited  in  the  Louvre,  gives  rise,  in  this  place, 
'to  two  general  observations. 

||  The  first  touches  upon  the  old  and  new  schools  of  Italian 
Ut^nting  i  the  devout,  pious  deeply  significant  style  of  the 
former,  and  the  fiorid  pomp  of  the  latter.  This  grand  dis- 
tinction requires  to  be  partieularly  noticed  in  tlie  history  of 
the  art,  tind  other  less  remarkable  differences  should,  on  the 
contrary,  he  disregarded.  Such  as  the  many  contrasts  which 
may  be  found  between  the  Venetian  and  the  later  Flo- 
.rentine  school:  in  comparison  witli  the  old  style,  however, 
■11  ihesB  form  but  one  general  body,  equally  opposed  to  Lhe 
principles  and  the  execution  of  earlier  masters' 
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The  striking  and  richly  effective  character  of  Ti 
paintings,  as  well  as  his  design  of  placing  before  us 
most  vivid  manner  the  whole  abundance  and  indii 
variety  of  actual  life,  is  no  more  in  keeping  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  masters,  than  the  joyous  splendi 
dithyrambic  luxuriance  of  Giulio  Romano,  whose 
seemed  as  fully  imbued  with  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  7 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  as  that  of  every  Venetian  ap] 
have  been  with  the  gloomy  drama  of  opposing  prim 
and  the  contrast  between  good  and  evil,  holiness  and  g|( 
Many  painters,  little  known  to  posterity,  doubtless  A 
tributed  to  the  establishment  of  that  new  school,  wjit 
originating  with  Raphael,  Titian,  Correggio,  Giulio  BoomI; 
and  Michelangelo,  yet  bore  within  it  the  seeds  of  pr6|| 
ture  decay.  They  indeed  reached  the  highest  summit  of  i 
art,  both  in  conception  and  in  the  employment  of 
artistic  power;  yet  their  followers  and  imitators  in 
separate  school,  exaggerating  every  dangerous  license, 
diverged  into  the  wide  digressions  of  a  false  style,  the.  J 
symptoms  of  which  decline  may  be  recognised  in  the  ft 
ness  apparent  in  the  latest  works,  even  of  those  masti 
If  Correggio  first  gave  the  example  of  digressing  into^ 
province  of  music,  the  first  introduction  of  that  old  -i 
common  error,  of  mingling  the  attributes  of  sculpture  i| 
those  of  painting,  may  be  traced  to  Michelangelo.  ] 
not  in  these  giant  minds  alone,  but  in  all  those  who  hi 
been  cited,  we  trace  the  wide-spreading,  variable,  andu 
that  very  reason  digressive  tendency  of  the  new  scboi 
offering  a  strong  contrast  to  the  severe  simplicity  of  Ifil 
tegna,  Bellini,  Perugino,  with  whom  Masaccio  may  sJa^ 
classed,  and  finally  the  contemplative  Leonardo ;  althott 
the  last  evinces  a  decided  tendency  to  the  new  school^' 
Raphael,  amongst  those  of  the  modern  epoch,  adheres  tB^ 
closely  to  the  earlier  style.  I  should  be  disposed  to  qa 
tion  much  whether  any  master  of  a  much  later  period,  hc 
ever  frequently  cited  among  the  new  Italians,  can  desenro 
hold  a  very  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the  i 
The  great  era  of  creative  genius  ends  with  Giulio  Romf 
and  Correggio ;  the  scholastic  imitations  and  eclectic  pai 
ings  of  the  Carracci,  and  others  of  their  kind,  resemUe  ^ 
learned  labours  and  studied  Alexandrines  of  a  poet,  wbo^ 
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jlbnt  sister  art,  exchanges  the  beautiful  Bimpliciiy  cf  true 
EI — .: .  -_j  expreggion  for  servile  imitationH  and  florid 


passage 


Italian  painting  may,  like  ita  poetry,  be  claased  in  two 

uetlnct  divisions ;    the  old,  and  the  new,      If  the  Btmple 

^— andeur  of  Giotto,  the  maaculine  and  wondroua  concep- 

ms  of   Mantegna*  remind  us   of  Dante,  the  beauty  of 

jTugino  may  no  less  aptly  he  compared  with  Petrarch,  while 

itian  and  Correggio  aeem  alike  representatives  of  ArioBlo 

^d  Taiisa.     I  have  not  cited  these  reaemblaiiccB  between 

followers  of  the  sister  arts,  simply  as  an  eiereiae  of 

renuity,  but  rather  to  illustrate  the  one  simple  yet  im- 

rtant  principle,  that  nature  in  similar  spheres  obseiTea 

jtfie  same  order  of  productions,  and  that  the  same  stages  of 

Jirc^ess  are  apparent  in  all.     The  parallel  between  Italian 

a|ioets  ajid  painters  may  be  carried  still  farther, — the  pithy 

^weetness  of  Dominichino  assimilates  completely  with  the 

letic  manner  of  Guarini,  and  the  aweet  inspiration  of  Marini 

ids  a  correspondent  an^ogy  in  the  capricious  Albano. 

The  second  general  observation  that  occurs,  relates  to 

,ihe  rubjeeti  usually  selected  by  these  masters. 

^    It   must    be    already   evident,    (and  many   more   prooi!i 

ja&y  easily  he  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  fact),  that 

^luistian  subjects,  aa  treated  by  the  old  masters,  are  far 

*m>m  being  of  their  own  creation ;  since  those  which  they 

^wve  depicted  are  all,  without  exception,  treated  in  one  uni- 

rorm  manner,  which,  in  fact,  scarcely  admita  the  jiossibility 

of  any  great  variety  of  expression. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  some  baneful  influence 
should  have  so  far  removed  our  modern  artists  from  the 
/onge  of  ideas  and  of  subjects  adopted  by  the  old  n 
whose  footsteps  they  would  do  wisely  still  to  follow.  How 
natural  and  laudable  would  it  be,  if  modem  artiats  pursued 
the  road  which  Raphael,  Perugino,  and  Leonardo  trod  bftfore 
if  they  again  imbibed  their  ideaa  and  conceptions, 
draak  more  deeply  from  the  well-spring  of  their  geniui,  aod 
thus  imbued  the  productions  of  modem  art  with  the  finest 
lies  of  the  oM  master*.  And  bow  inexbaostible  are  tbe 
of  that  treasury!  How  comprehensive  each  of  those 
in  Bitistic  beanty  and  expression  t  What  a  melancfaol* 
■  nil  Note  bf  A.  %.  Via,  mi,  pages  T.  S. 
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contrast  is  now  apparent !  How  hesitatingly  do  our  pair 
falter  around,  and,  in  the  excess  of  their  indecision,  c 
now  to  one,  now  to  another,  equally  inappropriate  sub^ 
most  of  them  deciding  in  favour  of  the  so-called  histoi 
pictures,  which  being  unsusceptible  of  deep  natural  fee 
or  spiritual  symbolism,  leave  the  loftiest  objects  of  art 
attained,  and  even  unthought  of;  or,  perhaps,  ascendin 
degree  higher,  they  fix  on  some  subject  from  ancient  my 
logy,  the  spirit  and  inmost  being  of  which  are  so  comple 
identified  with  the  character  of  sculpture,  that  to  emb 
them  in  painting  is  impossible. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  fully  in  this  place  < 
subject  so  important ;  but  merely  to  offer  a  few  hasty 
marks,  which  may  be  of  use  in  inciting  others  to  the  ( 
sideration  of  the  subject. 

It  is  a  fact  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  that  c 
great  master  of  the  old  school  not  only  found  full  scope 
imagination  and  originality  in  the  sphere  of  Christian 
but;  willingly  confining  lumself  within   its  narrow  lin 
never  grew  weary  of  varjdng,  by  a  series  of  experime 
designs,  subjects  which  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  U 
barren   and  unfruitful.     Of  this  Raphael's   numerous 
varied  representations  of  the  Madonna  afford  an  exam 
and  the  "  Crucifixion"  in  the  same  manner  supplied  Di 
with  an  inexhaustible  field  for  his  meditative  soul, 
"  Herodias  "  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  i 
the  school  of  Leonardo.     The  difficulty  of  this  latter  sul 
would  alone  make  it  of  value  in  forming  pupils  in  des 
One  picture  on  this  subject  is  in  the  Musee,  and  anothe 
Dresden ;   both  evidently  of  Leonardo's  school.      I   1 
recently  seen  a  third,  in  a  private  collection,  probablj 
Leonardo  himself,  different  in  execution,  yet  inferior  to 
if  any. 

My  second  preliminary  observation  refers  to  the  fatal, 
still  prevaiUng  error  of  modern  masters,  who,  in  treating : 
»«cts  taken  from  antique  mythology,  conform  rather  to 
principles  of  sculpture  than  to  those  of  painting,  all  ] 
ideality  being  thus  completely  lost. 

I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  old  and 
schools  of  Italian  masters  differ  widely  in  their  treatmei 
compoBitions  from  Greek  subjects. 
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Am  far  as  i  Inng;  rfniljr  nf  mlinnitj  hirr  rinWriT  it  In  jod^ 
t  tba  qnrit  of  Grenu  vt,  I  am  ieaitiif  «f  OfiituaB  that 
talutB  masters,  erca  at  the  ■todera  ediaal,  pamliljr  &r  mofv 
a  correct  impfdic  avd  tme  feditig  thu  (nm  ctaaucal 
ty,  have  so  tntlj  eadio&d  the  espreason  of  aocieBl  lifv 
fnith,  ihat  the  attuts  of  the  prtaaat  day  ae«m,  n  com- 
aon,  totaQj'  wortUeM.  I  hare  never  eonlenplaled  the 
joais  of  the  gigantic  dengna  o(  Ujehdangek^  dw  can  I 
idf  giTeaaopiniooon  the  Etjle  of  Raphael  id  snchsubjeci^, 
cartoon  of  the  School  of  Athens  havit^been  too  much  in* 
lured  to  afford  mnj  criterion ;  bat  the  vigoar,  laxurisnce,  and 
ip  of  Ginlio  Bomano,  and  the  pore,  fascinating  beautj  of 
!  Antiope  of  Correggio,  ^eem  at  least  drann  from  inspiratiau 
nearer  the  source  than  any  painter  of  our  times  has  ever 
;irentared  to  approach-  And  yet  snch  subjects  are  handled 
[hf  these  masters  in  a  spirit  differing  widelT  from  that  in 
[which  they  approach  works  of  Christian  Eymbolism.  They 
treated  them  a^  matters  of  amusement,  —  lighter  occupations 
[in  the  interrals  of  their  severer  studies ;  and  though  not. 
Uerhaps,  themselses  fuLy  conscious  of  the  fact,  the  style  of 
[their  works  sufScienliy  proves  it  to  have  been  so. 
I  Id  the  new  Italian  school,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the 
Iprevailing  tendency  of  artistic  genius  to  be  an  inclination  to 
[itransport  itself  at  once  into  the  regions  of  mythology,  often 
jsncc^sfully  symbolising  its  most  mysterious  conceptions. 
,Not  so  the  old  school ;  at  least  in  so  far  tis  I  have  been  able 
jto  judge.  By  them  the  ancient  mythology  is  employeA 
merely  as  a  recognised  symbolic  power ;  from  it  they  borrouf 
.allegories  and  ideas,  when  less  holy  solemnity  is  required 
ithan  in  the  highest  subjects  of  Christian  faitb.  The  sense 
j  in  whieh  they  are  employed  is,  moreover,  very  arbitrary, 
;  differing  widely  from  the  meaning  assigned  to  them  in 
modem  ^mes.  The  oldest  romantic,  or  Provencal  poets,  gave 
.  them  the  same  signification.  Their  God  of  Ijove  bears  as 
little  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Eros,  as  the  Mercury  of 
Mantegna  does  to  the  classic  Hermes.  A  picture  illustrative 
of  these  remarks  may  be  seen  in  the  Salon  of  Designs.  It  is 
a  watei-colour  drawing  by  Perugino,  representing  the  strife 
of  Virtue  and  Pleasure.  Two  delicate  trees,  the  one  bright 
and  clear,  full  of  little  winged  loves,  the  other  gloomy,  with 
a  solitary  owl  sitting  amid  the  branches,  indicate  the  contest 
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to  be  depicted.  Female  figures,  armed  with  lances  tipped^;^ 
with  fiame,  engage  in  the  conflict,  some  on  the  side  of  love^^ 
and  some  against  him.  The  little  loves  also  bear  their  parta^ii^  ^ 
and  one  woman  has  been  attacked  by  them,  and  tlu*owi:i|^ 
joyously  on  the  ground,  within  the  domain  of  pleasure^^^ 
which  is  represented  as  a  wild  and  savage  forest.  A  seconi^ 
woman  is  seen  struggling  with  three  or  four  of  these  little;^ 
sprites^  one  of  whom  she  has  already  killed.  The  side  dti^ 
another  woman  is  menaced  by  the  dart  of  a  little  Cupid,  aC 
second  clings  to  her  shoulder,  while  a  third  is  climbing  upL 
her  robe.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne,  Europa  on  thb^^ 
bull,  and  other  histories  from  Ovid,  are  seen  in  the  back*t^| 
ground,  and  Mercury  hovers  in  the  air.  The  whole  com-»jj^ 
position  is  delicate  and  expressive,  with  great  clearness  of^, ' 
outline  and  richness  of  colouring.  *c^ 

Albert  Diirer  may  be  styled  the  Shakspeare  of  paint- '.^ 
ing  in  reference  to  both  Italian  schools ;  and  as  both  he  and  v. 
Raphael  may,  by  the  abundance  of  their  poetic  inspiration*' ' 
and  the  depth  and  significance  of  their  symbolic  designs,  'l^ 
become  to  the  artists  of  the  present  day,  a  wide-spreading^ 
principle  and  guiding  star  of  national  art,  my  subsequent  ^^ ' 
observations  on  him  must  be  more  full  and  particular.  '  ^ 
Thus  much  is  clear:  his  deep-souled  genius  is  more  iit^ 
harmony  with  the  style  of  the  old  Italians  than  with  the'  ^ 
modem  schools.  . 

I  shall  at  present,  without  further  interruption,  continue*,^ 
my  observations  on  the  works  of  art  here  assembled,  since  ''^ 
the  examination  of  this  series  seems  naturally  to  suggest  ^  J[ 
the  origin  and  explain  the  tendency  of  most  of  the  ideas  now  ^ 
existing  on  the  subject  of  art.  ■* 

I   had  recently  an  opportunity  of  examining  a   private  •^,- 
coUection  of  paintings  in  the  possession  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  '5 
from  which  I  gained  much  valuable  information.  ', " 

JVIany  of  the  paintings  have,  till  very  lately,  been  the  pro-  "^ 
perty  of  Spain ;  a  country  in  which  many  other  treasures,  r 
especially   among  the  works  of   Raphael,   Leonardo,   andv 
Titian,  are  still  preserved,  and  little  known  in  comparison  \ 
with  their  other  compositions  in   France  and  Italy.     A ' 


description  of  these  paintings  will  therefore  be  valuable, 
an  historical  record,  to  those  German  artists  and  amateuif 
who  have  travelled  in  Italy  only. 
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^^^^Hactnal  treasures  of  this  collection  ore  comparatively 
^^^^Pbamber,  and  will  speedily  be  discussed. 
^H^^bnld  not,  while  in  this  private  galleiy,  dismiss  the 
HwdioD,  that  though  artists  may  regret  to  see  so  fine  n 
'collection  in  the  possession  of  a  private  individual,  and  there- 
fore inaccessible  to  the  great  body  of  artists  and  the  public 
in  general,  the  amateur  is  infinitely  a  gainer.  A  private 
mllection  being  to  him,  in  many  important  particulars,  far 
superior  to  a  public  eihibition.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the 
latter  are  frequently  unsuitable, — the  best  paintings  bung 
in  a  bad  light,  and  in  other  respects  rarely  arranged  as  they 
ought  to  be.  In  the  Parisian  Museum  these  inconveniencei> 
are  peculiarly  obvious-  The  grand  salon,  notwithstanding 
its  large  dimensions,  is  not  suHicicntly  spacious  to  receive  the 
pictures  without  some  inconvenience.  Lucien  Buonaparte's 
collection,  being  on  the  contrary  select  rather  than  numerous, 
full  justice  is  done  to  every  picture,  and  the  spectator  is 
never  either  confused  or  disturbed  in  his  contemplation  by 
unartistlike  hanging.  There  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  pic- 
tures which  might  have  a  better  light,  but  the  hanging  is, 
in  general,  excellent.  This  is  a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance, and  after  having  long  suffered  inconvenience  from 
the  neglect  of  these  particulars,  it  is  doubly  felt  and  appre- 

This  collection  is  singularly  rich  in  rare  works  of  the 
Spanish  school,  and  those  in  the  National  Museum  cannot  be 
compared  with  them  in  point  of  value.  The  moat  remarkable 
are  "  Inspiration,"  by  Murillo,  and  a  "  Saint  at  Prayer,"  by 
the  same.  The  first  represents  a  monk,  in  a  lonely  cell,  ivitli 
parted  lips,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  his  whole 
attitude  expressing  intense  attention,  as  if  completely  carried 
awa,y  and  entranced  by  the  inward  breathings  of  inspiration, 
and  yet  quite  self-posseBsed,  and  even  disposed  to  question 
the  reality  of  what  he  hears.  Though  forming  neither  an 
unquestionably  beautiful  picture,  nor  a  composition  of  un- 
fathomable depth  and  meaning,  this  monk  is  yet  represented 
with  a  truth  and  fervour,  which  seizes  and  fixes  the  attention 
of  every  beholder,  while  the  execution  of  the  painting  is 
in  a  style  rarely  equalled.  There  is  great  sameness  in  the 
back -ground  ;  a  dull,  dark,  gold  colour,  or  rather  a  transparent 
brilliant  brown  is  the  only  tint  employed  i  this  forms  a  balfl 
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round  the  head  of  the  inspired  one,  and  heing  grad 
shaded  into  a  deeper  brown,  is  lost  sdtogether  in  the 
ground.  In  the  upper  corner  of  the  picture  various 
figures,  supposed  to  indicate  the  revelations  communi 
to  the  prophet,  are  depicted.  This  representation  reus 
to  the  existence  of  a  completely  new  domain  in  the  sph* 
art,  and  no  German  or  Italian  painting  in  any  degree  r< 
bles  it.  We  often  remark  in  Spanish  painters  an  inclii] 
to  select  this  rapturous  inspiration  as  the  subject  of 
compositions :  it  is  as  if  they  sought  to  approach  the 
terious  threshold  of  heaven  and  heavenly  revelations 
thought  the  world  of  spirits  alone  a  theme  worthy  the  hi 
efforts  of  genius  in  their  art.  The  style  of  painting  in 
pictures  is  completely  original  It  is  easy  to  say,  in  ge 
terms,  that  Murillo's  style  is  not  that  of  the  old  Italians 
he  has  not  the  bold  outlines  of  Leonardo,  nor  the  pure  cc 
ing  and  glowing  life  oi  our  best  masters.  No;  his  ou 
are  soft,  and  undecided,  and  his  laboured  imitation  of  m 
and  care  in  the  mixing  of  his  colours,  belong  rather  t 
later  Italian  school,  and  its  unwearied  diligence  and  coi 
ness.  When  I  consider  the  harmony  and  softness  of  Mu 
colouring,  I  am  disposed  to  compare  him  with  Domenic 
yet  this  latter  master  has  far  more  delicacy  of  mannei 
employs  brighter  tints,  sometimes  even  pure  white,  i 
colouring.  Murillo  is  less  brilliant,  his  designs 
severely  grand,  and  more  melancholy  in  feeling  and  ex 
sion ;  but  his  infinite  industry  in  the  finish  of  these  : 
tinct  outlines,  and  in  blending  hues,  is  equalled  only  I: 
later  Italians,  and  among  them,  perhaps,  by  Correggio  a 
like  him  too  Murillo  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  ch 
musical  painters.  I  have  once  already  attempted  to  ac 
for  the  indecision  of  colouring  and  vagueness  of  outli 
painters  of  genius  and  originality,  by  referring  it  to  ac 
milation  with  a  musical  genius  and  manner  of  expres 
but  where,  in  these  or  later  painters,  it  cannot  be  thi 
counted  for,  it  seems  to  originate  only  in  a  very  : 
tendency  to  deceptive  representations  of  nature  —  an 
which  it  scarcely  belongs  to  the  peculiar  province 
treatise  on  the  art  to  notice  The  musical  tenden 
Murillo's  genius  is  also  evident  in  his  selection  of  sul 
and  the  sentimental  expression  of  all  his  pictures. 
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*|lbirever,  is  more  or  less  apparent  in  all  paintings  of  the 
M^nuush  schooL  They  are  characterised  hj  a  serious  expres- 
^|IM  of  melancholy  grace,  belonging  to  the  highest  range  ot 
*l»t  The  prevailing  subjects  are  religious.  There  is  at 
•■llheiden  a  Madonna  in  this  style  by  Velasquez,  and  one  very 
"'iMDilar  in  the  Parisian  Museum,  the  design  after  Murillo.  A 
*i^^f&'^  ^79  ^7  ^^^  same  master,  was  also  for  a  short  time 
Mttftibited  here.  This  boy  appears  bowed  by  misery  and 
'fvint  His  ragged  clothing,  and  the  wretched  furniture 
YffDood,  are  in  melancholy  harmony  with  the  countenance 
rand  attitude  of  the  boy  struggling  with  hunger  and  neglect : 
'Ibe  whole  is  bitterly  and  painfully  real.  It  is  certainly  a 
^endid  painting,  though  idealists  may  turn  from  it  in  dis- 
gust ;  bat  is  not  this  a  superficial  feeling,  as  if  all  depended 
on  the  snbject,  and  not  rather  on  the  peculiar  manner  in 
vliich  it  is  treated  ?  A  beggar  boy  is,  it  is  true,  always  a 
beggar  boy ;  yet  in  how  many  different  ways  may  he  not  be 
f^resent^  !  A  humourist  will  seize  and  depict  only  the 
somic  points  in  his  outward  appearance,  giving  to  the  coun- 
tenance that  expression  of  easy  indifference  to  care  which  a 
tfaonghtless  character  may  retain,  even  in  the  lowest  depths 
]ff  misery.  A  deeply-contemplative  painter,  a  Leonardo  or 
Diirer  for  instance,  will  fix  his  ideas  on  the  confusion  and 
iistraction  which  misery  usually  imparts  to  the  countenance, 
ind  even  to  the  character,  and  enter  so  deeply  into  its  influ- 
t-nce  on  the  mind,  that  the  perfection  of  his  conception  and 
representation  will  excite  the  utmost  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. The  severe  taste  of  the  Spaniard  has  represented 
misery  in  its  humiliation,  yet  accompanied  with  so  mucli 
inward  composure  and  earnest  seriousness,  that  this  indi- 
vidual picture  speaks  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination,  like 
a  general  commentary  on  the  moral  degradation  and  poverty 
of  our  mortal  existence.  The  handling  of  this  picture, 
excellent  as  it  is,  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  "  Inspi- 
ration" and  "Prayer,"  already  mentioned.  The  latter  is  the 
size  of  life,  as  exquisitely  finished  as  the  former,  to  which  it  is 
in  every  respect  so  similar,  that  little  need  be  said  of  it.  It 
appears,  perhaps,  more  rich  in  ideal  beauty,  but  that  of  the 
Monk  displays  more  true  and  vigorous  genius.  The  glorious 
expression  which  in  every  day  life  illumines  the  countenance. 
only  during  the  brief  moment  of  rapturous  enthusiasm,  18 
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seised  at  its  highest  point,  and  vividly  embodied.  Enthusiastiu 
inspirtition  luid  complete  aelf-pusseseion,  are  both  at  the 
eaine  moinent  felt  and  expressed ;  but  bow  traDsient,  hov 
quickly  passed  that  moment ! 

I  have  here  one  obaervalion  to  make,  which,  though 
applicable  to  all  paintings  of  the  Spanish  Bohool,  is  especially 
so  to  those  I  have  just  described.  A  strongly  marked  na- 
tional physiognomy  characterises  every  countenance,  diffi- 
cult to  define  by  any  decided  features,  and  yet  so  striking  t,S 
to  be  evident  at  (he  first  glance.  So  also  the  tigures  of 
Leonardo  and  Raphael  are  eminently  Italian,  and  those  of 
Durer  and  his  followers  no  less  German  in  character.  TIaK 
proves  at  least  that  painters,  if  left  to  the  influence  of  indi- 
vidual taste  and  personal  predilections,  instead  of  employing 
in  every  subject  one  general  ideal  type,  cannot,  even  in  such 
characters  as  these,  escape  from  their  own  individuality, 
or  avoid  introducing  that  peculiar  national  physiognomy 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  This  is  at  least  like  the  art 
and  manner  of  the  old  school ;  an  art  and  manner  which  our 
modern  artists  are  become  far  too  wise  to  adopt.  But  this 
very  reason  impels  me  the  more  frequently  to  insist  upon 
the  fact  which  I  desire  so  much  to  impress  upon  their  minds : 
that  those  who  will  generalise,  and  who  indulge  in  pm^ly 
abstract  ideas,  act  in  opposition  to  the  whole  circle  of  anti- 
quity. A  very  remarkable  difference  exists,  in  this  respecii 
between  the  progress  of  the  old  Italian  and  German  schotds. 
In  the  former,  beginning  from  Ghirlandajo,  or  even  earlier, 
the  figures  have  a  very  distinct  Italian  character:  the  greal 
masters  of  a  riper  period  heightened  this  originally  severe 
nationality  into  a  greater  ideality  of  expression,  combined, 
nevertheless,  with  a  life-like  personality,  until  this  too  Is  lost 
in  the  eclectic  style  of  modern  times,  and  becomes  an  abstract 
generality  of  features,  an  empty  charm  of  expression  devoid 
of  character  or  significance. 

In  the  following  short  notice,  I  shall  mention  the  finest 
productions  of  the  Italian  school,  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Lucien  Buonaparte. 

A  "  Crucifixion,"  attributed  to  Michelangelo  ;  in  colours, 
but  of  email  dimensions,  for  which  reason  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  mr.ke  it  the  foundation  of  any  observations,  aa  thii 
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:  understood  and  studied  only  in  tils  fresco 
itings  at  Rome. 

Leda,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  of  small  propor- 
tions, yet  not  absolutely  diminutive,  13  one  of  the  fines! 
.  paiutingH  q{  that  master.  Leda  stands  nakc4l  in  tlie  centre, 
die  snan  near  her,  and  the  little  cygnets  breaking  through 
tiielr  fiheUa.  and  creeping  out  upon  the  ground.  The  coun- 
tenance of  Leda  displays  a  singular  combination  of  maternal 

Btinct  and  unrefined  voluptuousness. 

The  "  Prodigal  Son,"  by  Titian,  a  large  picture  the 
size  of  life.  The  figures,  though  rather  in  the  style  of  Paul 
Veronese,  are  by  no  means  the  best  part  of  this  painting,  but 
the  landscape  is  inexpressibly  beautiful.  The  entire  back- 
ground is  occupied  by  a  chain  of  blue  hills,  of  heavenly 
beauty,  and  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Bellini.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable, that  after  seeing  a  landscape  such  as  this,  which  is 
not  only  symbolic,  but  at  the  same  time  a  correct  imitation 
of  nature,  artists  can  he  satisfied  with  merely  making  copies 
of  beautiful  scenes? 

A  "  Spiritual  Prince,"  by  Perugino.  In  the  background 
are  four  saints  in  pairs  reverentially  kneeling.  This  pic- 
ture is  small,  and  in  the  simple  unadorned  manner  of  that 
master ;  yet  it  is  valuable  as  a  memento,  though  but  a  feeble 
one,  of  the  fine  style  of  the  earlier  masters,  because  the  artist 
does  not  suffer  his  figures  to  appear  like  wandering  phantoms 
gleaming  theatrically  through  cloud  and  sunshine,  but  de- 
iugna  them,  however  small  their  proportions,  with  firm, 
,  decided  outlines,  and  in  perfect  symmetry,  with  great  breadth 

I  of  light  and  shade,  while  with  silent  assiduity  he  designs 
the  lovely  and  expressive  symbols  of  universal  piety,  invest- 
ing them  with  all  appropriate  beauty  of  colouring  like  a 
hieroglyphic  scroll. 
A  "  Venus,"  by  Allori ;  larger  than  life.  The  goddess 
lies  unrobed  in  the  foreground,  defending  herself  with  her 
''  right  arm  against  the  attacks  of  a  little  Cupid,  and  endea- 
vouring, unless  I  am  deceived,  to  get  possession  of  his  bow. 
Her  upturned  head  is,  in  spite  of  its  strong  individuality, 
|l  full  of  fascination  -,  the  figure  is  certainly  that  of  a  splendid 
li  woman,  the  colouring  warm  and  powerful,  the  finishing 
l|  elaborate,  and  the  esecution  worthy  the  daring  idea  of  de- 
rjiictiug  the  goddess  of  love  in  naked  beiiuty,  aud  of  more  than 
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liuinan  proportions.  Thus  the  great  geniuses  of  fonner 
ages  imogiDed  their  gods,  nnd  thus  strove  to  place  them  ia 
their  majestic  identity  before  the  eyes  of  the  wondering 
spectators.  This  in  a  most  valuable  work,  and  of  surpnssing 
excellence  :  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  picture  of  the 
later  Italian  school  more  grundij  imagined,  and  feir  are  so 
powerfuUy  executed ;  while  Btill  the  deiieate  charm  with 
which  this  mast«r  adorns   pictures  of  smaller  dimensions 

I    smiles  on  ua  in  the  richly-finished  head  and  ringlets  of  llie 

I    little  Cupid. 

Paintings  by  this  master  are  rarely  seen ;  the  Parisian 
Museum  bas  not  one  in  its  present  collection. 

The  "  Portrait'  of  Francis  the  First,"  by  Leonardo,  i» 
here  exhibited;  it  is  one  of  the  most  skilfully  finished  that 
we  have  of  this  master's.     Beyond  it,  is  a  half-length  of  a 

r  woman  holding  a  wine-cup ;  her  countenance  eeems  familiu 
,  and  has  certainly  many  of  those  peculiaritiea  which 
distinguish  the  school  of  Leonardo;  it  somewhat  resembles  V 
the  '*  Herodias"  in  the  Parisian  Museum.  The  most  valuable  1 
work  of  Leonardo's  in  this  collection  ia  an  allegorical  pictnre  | 
Teprcsenting  "  Modesty  and  Vanity,"  *  and  seems  intended  to  | 
contrast  a  spiritual  and  retiring  piety  with  worldly  vanity  | 
and  pomp.  It  is  a  half-length,  and  contains  these  two  figart-j  I 
only :  the  Ciood  Principle  is  here  kept  rather  in  the  back-  ! 
ground,  its  influence  being,  as  the  intention  of  the  subject  ' 
requires,  rather  negative  than  actual,  and  the  colouring  of  I 
the  figure  is  dim  and  feeble;  perhaps  only  to  heighten  th«  | 
effect  by  contrasting  it  with  the  highly-finished  personifies-  . 
lion  of  Worldly  Vanity,  its  self-satisfied  smile  and  elaborate  i 
costume.  This  design  is  extremely  significant.  Symbolic  I 
paintings  of  this  character  require  to  be  severely  analysed;  I 
we  must  look  through  the  life-like  individuality  apparent  in  I 
the  working  out  of  the  design,  and  penetrate  its  abstract  I 
idea,  striving  to  trace  the  deep,  hidden  meaning  of  the  phi-  1 
losopher'a  soul  through  the  exterior  garb  of  art.  | 

This  collection,  besides  a  "  Sketch  fur  the  head  of  Je- 
hovah," hy  Raphael,  and  a  charming  "  Porti-ait  of  the  Fainter 
ilFattore,"  contains  two  "Madonnas,"one  of  which,  purchased 
in  Spain,  may  compete  with  the  noblest  conceptions  of  that 
glorious  genius.     It  is  the  size  of  life,  the  landscape  open  and 

*  Tbia  picture  i&  dov-  In  tlic  Scisrra  Place,  Roma. 
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lis  is  the  only 

m  with  justic  *^^®  respect  also,  as  well  as  in  the  brilliaut 
f  the  Savioiii*^^^^^S>  surprisingly  and  charmingly  similar 
lodified  all  b^  ^  ^^^  Giardiniera.  The  child  is  sleeping*, 
nd  for  thal*®^  silently  withdraws  the  veil  that  covers  him, 
nor  with  i*^  ^i^ooy  while  St.  John  stands  praying  by  her 
ii-dwelUnr  ^^^^  composition,  and  particularly  the  attitude 
oioDsnef^P^^S  child,  is  very  like  that  known  by  the  name 
•pjjjg  ^ence,  which  has  been  already  described,  and  is  be- 
^iji^j^iliar  from  having  been  frequently  the  subject  of 
he  iMir^S^*  This  picture  seems,  indeed,  a  combination  of 
^^piardiniera  and  the  Silence,  difierent  portions  of  it 
yy  t^^S  ^  ^  borrowed  as  much  from  one  as  the  other, 
lOiT^^  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  it  most  resembles. 
I  {15  head  and  countenance  of  the  little  St.  John,  though 
g|jrinsically  childlike,  happy,  and  vigorous,  are  broader, 
kid  not  altc^ether  so  noble  as  in  other  Holy  Families  by 
kaphaeL  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  infant  Christ,  and  also 
if  another  Madonna  of  Raphael's  in  this  collection,  and 
vhich  resembles  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  both  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance,  and  also  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Blessed  Mother  holds  the  child :  at  least  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  from  copies  and  engravings, 
the  original  being  deposited  in  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and 
therefore  not  accessible  to  the  public.  The  Madonna  in 
this  collection  is  called  the  "  Vierge  aux  Candelabres,"  f  from 
the  ornaments  surrounding  it.  All  these  compositions  com- 
bine to  prove  the  truth  of  my  former  assertion,  that  Ra- 
phael's numerous  pictures  of  the  Virgin  follow  each  other 
in  r^ular  order  and  gradation,  clearly  showing  the  transi- 
tion in  his  mind  from  one  idea  of  the  appropriate  treatment 
of  his  subject  to  another.  We  see  him  striving  to  embody 
the  ideal  form  imaged  in  his  soul  by  various  and  almost  in- 
congruous methods ;  we  follow  him  through  every  modifica- 
tion of  earthly  charms  and  loveliness,  from  the  Giardiniera 
and  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  to  the  highest  degree  of  godlike 
sublimity,  as  displayed  in  the  great  picture  of  the  Madonna 
at  Dresden. J     Finally,  a  marvellously  beautiful  "Holy  Fa- 

•  A  picture  in  which  the  infant  Christ  is  represented  asleep  is  gene- 
rally called  "  Silentium.'* 

f  Now  in  the  palace  at  Lucca.     Kugler's  Translation,  80. 

^   The  liaphacl-like  "  Madonnas' at  Florence  are  deeply  imbued  wiih 
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'\       .^uses    of  former 

a."^'   ^    <t  place  them  in 

A       ^1  ;^*'*'i^  wondering 

*    ■*'^d°v?°  ■S°f  aurpnasing 


mily,"  by  Bellini,  a  hr 
ground  and  with  br' 
of  the  BpeCtator  is  a 
child;  on  the  left,  Jos 
in  the  centre.     The  chi. 
by  the  old  man,  and  partl> 
below   in    the   foreground ; 
breoEt ;  his  eyes  deep  black,  ai> 
whole  figure  beautifully  cbildlik. 
and  nature.     The  countenance  of 

expressive,  rather  resembling  one  t.  "  ^»>  A'^t^isian 

Mary  ascending  to  the  Temple,  in  L  *%p  „« 

tare  at  Dresden.     Not  so  the  Blessed  '^  .^^^  « 

tenance  wears  an  expression  of  languor,  ^^^that 

which  makes  it  be witchingly  tender.     This  .  "^of  ■ 

traat  to  the  brilliant  beauty  of  the  surroundi  ''  ^ 

most  pleasing ;  it  seems  as  though  the  painter  \ 

have  girenZi'er  some  charm  more  exalted  than  mei> 
and  thus  indicate  the  Divinity,  which  it  is  imposg. 
represent.  The  child  ia  even  more  wonderful.  Any 
whose  ideas  of  art  go  no  further  than  the  correct  imitalii. 
of  what  ia  beautiful  and  charming,  will  admire  it  but  little, 
preferrio.g  rather  the  infant  St.  John.  But  the  rapt,  me- 
ditativt.  air  of  the  Saviour,  the  clustering  curls  that  crowa 
his  head  with  peculiar  beauty,  the  clear  and  well  defined 
outline  of  the  figure,  which  is,  notwithstanding,  round  and 
childish  in  contour,  immediately  inspire  the  thought  thii 
this  child  is  no  ordinary  creation,  nor  ia  it  possible  to  en- 
tertain any  other  idea  than  that  be  is  divine.  What  could 
be  a  more  worthy  object  of  the  painter's  art,  in  such  a  aoh- 
ject,  or  rather  such  an  ideal  conception  as  this?  By  the 
union  of  apparently  incongruous  materials  indicating,  rather 
than  attempting,  to  picture  the  indescribable  and  unseen ; — 


r  in  Ihe  Pitii  Palace  ; 


id  inward  piety.  They  aie  of  modente 
Y  simple.  One  is  in  the  Casa  Tempi, 
t,  however,  forming  part  of  the  collec- 


Tbia  latter  is  indeed  woMhy  of  the  highest  praise,  and,  with  the  i 
piatures  of  the  Madonna,  might  ocrupy  a  middle  place  in  the  compln*  I 
aeries,  as  forming  a  lint  between  the  almost  too  childlike,  yet  loTdf   I 
Ciardiaiera,  and  the  j^and  pictures  in  his  later  manner. 
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thia  ifl  the  only  style  of  painting  to  whicL  the  term  Ideality 
can  with  justice  be  applied;  and  therefore  thia  conceptioa 
of  the  Saviour,  in  which  nature  appears  to  have  united  and 
'Siodiiied  all  her  contending  faculties,  is  essentially  childlike, 
nnd  for  that  reason  correct,  it  having  been  a  too  common 
error  with  other  masters  to  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
in-dweUing  power  of  divinity  by  a  wild    and   unchildlike 


1 


This  collection  contains  several  other  valuable  paintings 
of  the  Italian  School.  One  is  a  most  beautiful  "  Judith,"  but 
the  painter's  name  is  unknown  to  me.  A  "  Magdalene,"  by 
Gnido,  not  only  escelltng  most  of  the  pictures  I  have  seen 
by  this  master,  but  in  warmth  and  richness  of  colouring 
surpassing  even  the  Fortuna  (No.  800.)  in  the  Mus^e.  Also 
a  few  other  portraits  and  small  pictures  of  the  old  school, 
many  of  which,  though  at  first  thrown  into  the  background 
by  the  vicinity  of  such  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  genius, 
deserve  separate  study  and  attention,  because  reiterated  exa- 
mination frequently  reveals  new,  beautiful,  and  characteristic 

This  hasty  notice  may,  in  the  meantime,  he  of  service 
to  those  who  comproliend  and  enter  into  the  designs  of  such 
compositions,  enabhng  them  to  estimate  rightly  the  value 
and  importance  of  this  noble  collection. 

May  I  here  be  permitted  to  pause  for  a  moment,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  other  memorials  of 
the  art  of  painting,  and  select  thia  place  aa  well  adapted  for 
the  introduction  of  a  few  general  observations  which  will 
form  the  best  preparation  for  our  future  researches?  An 
examination  of  all  the  really  important  paintings  now  col- 
lected at  Paris,  such  as  I  hope  gradually  to  complete,  and 
which  I  shall  strive  lo  render  as  perfect  aa  possible,  may 
become  historically  valuable  to  posterity ;  and  I  am  induced 
to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  believing  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  interest  every  real  lover  of  the  art ;  but  aa  it  ia  scarcely 
passible  to  describe  painting,  except  from  some  definite  point, 
and  in  accordance  with  some  peculiar  and  determined  feature 
of  the  art,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fix  on  some  such  principle 
aa  the  basis  of  every  idea  and  observation  here  introduced; 
and  although  I  presume  not  to  anticipate  a  general  and  un- 
reserved assent  to  my  opinions,  I  must  hope  that  many  evea 
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of  those  who  differ  from  me  will  perceive  with  pleasure 
advantage  of  such  unitj  and  connection  as  I  have  thoi 
to  preserve  throughout.  I  feel  it,  therefore,  incumbent 
me  to  afford  mj  readers  some  insight  into  my  general  feelu 
for  the  art,  and  to  trace  to  their  source  those  peculiar  i< 
and  principles,  in  regard  to  manner  and  style,  to  which  pai^ 
sibly  their  attention  may  now  be  directed  for  the  first  tiniflf ' 
so  that  every  one  will  easily  perceive  the  particular  groundtf 
on  which  we  agree  or  differ  in  opinion,  as  well  as  the  grounn'*' 
on  which  that  difference  rests;  and  this  criterion  will  malcf ' 
him  the  better  able  to  judge  how  far  my  observations  aii^ 
likely  to  guide  him,  and  in  what  points  they  militate  againai^^ 
his  own  opinions.  '* 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  remembered,  that  the  follow-^ 
ing  ideas  are  far  from  being  designed  to  form  any  thing  Hkifli" 
an  arbitrary  or  well-digested  theory,  but  are  almost  entire^' 
practical,  being  founded  on  examples  of  the  finest  and  moaj);^ 
excellent  compositions  of  the  German  and  Italian  masters  t 
indeed  I  have  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  lead  badiif' 
the  taste  of  modern  times,  and  to  form  it  in  some  degree  on 
the  models  of  these  old  masters.  I  would  only  remind  thoaa' 
who  are  prone  to  philosophise  even  in  the  study  of  the  arttu 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  all  that  ii 
known  and  acknowledged  to  be  actually  correct  and  righlk' 
in  painting,  and  condensing  it  into  certain  general  rules  anj^ 
axioms ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  idea  of  the  art 
might  be  completely  lost  sight  of,  not  only  as  it  is  traced  it: 
the  systems  of  the  great  masters  before  mentioned,  but  even 
in  those  more  important  principles  founded  on  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  human  intellect  and  organisation,  and  the 
observation  of  nature.  Consequently,  the  very  facility  of 
such  a  system  as  the  above  makes  it  the  less  desirable  to  be 
attempted,  as  likely  to  lead  to  great  misapprehensions  and  to 
militate  against  the  true  interests  of  the  art.  The  divine  repre* 
eentative  art  does,  indeed,  comprehend  something  more  thaik 
the  mere  delineation  of  human  nature,  which  such  an  arbi- 
trary classification  of  its  powers  would  seem  to  imply.  Con- 
secrated as  it  is  to  the  glorification  of  the  Divinity,  we  must 
seek  those  results  which  w-e  are  accustomed  to  extol  so 
highly,  in  an  original  freedom  of  will  and  emancipation  from 
all  arbitrary  restraint,  because,  knowing  and  living  among 
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igs  of  ordinary  necessity  and  iodiepeDaability  alone,  it 
attain  the  higLeat  strength  of  freedom,  only  as  an  escep- 
.  to  general  rules,  and  tbe  positive,  only  by  rel'using  to 

■limit  to  CDUTentional  reatrictions.  We  may  perliaps  say 
nuuij  Tery  useful  arts,  that  they  necessarily  arise  as  the 
mankiud  becomes  developed  and  material  objects 
}  render  them  necessary  or  desirable.  But  far  be  it 
thus  to  sin  against  tlie  hallowed  art  of  painting :  it 
_..  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  mankind.  Itii  pure 
ladng  has  no  influence  upon  the  natural  system,  and  if  an- 
'aiihilated,  it  would  make  no  change  in  the  laws  which  govern 
'^e  world,  nor  rob  its  arrangement  of  either  streaglh  or 
order.  Yet  were  this  more  than  intellectual,  this  truly 
faeaven-inspired  art  destroyed,  man  would  lose  one  of  the 
|Diost  powerful  means  of  uniting  with  the  Diviuity,  of  druw- 
Cbg  himself  closer  to  the  Godhead.  In  this  instance,  as  well 
ps  in  many  others,  it  would  be  well  if  philosophy  thought 
''less  of  inrestigating  and  scientifically  explaining  the  idea 
^of  divinity ;  of  defining,  and  proving,  and  attempting,  as  it 
were,  to  bring  it  materially  before  our  eyes,  because,  by  so 
doing,  it  completely  mistakes  its  true  principle,  denies  its 
.^irituality,  weaving  into  it  the  idea  of  earthly  necessity,  and 
drawing  it  down  within  the  sphere  of  exact  thought  and  rea- 
soning, thus  affording  unlimited  satisfaction  to  those  who 
altogether  deny  a  positive  manifestation  of  the  Eternal. 

Tbe  idea  of  the  art  can  be  explained  only  through,  and  in 
connexion  with,  practical  representation,  and  its  theoretical 
principles  must  be  sought  and  traced  in  the  experience  of 
history. 

The  opinions  here  advanced  have  been  touched  upon  in 
a  preceding  portion  of  this  work,  and  are  now  merely  brought 
together  in  a  more  distinct  form.  Still  they  are  for  the  most 
part  inconclusive,  and  leave  the  freest  and  fullest  scope  for 
further  elucidation  by  originality  and  creative  genius,  when 
once  the  right  path  of  painting  shall  be  found,  or  rather 
when  men  shall  once  more  return  to  walk  in  it> 

The  Urst  of  these  immutable  principles  is,  that  there 
is,  properly  speaking,  no  peculiar  branch  in  the  art  of 
painting,  except  the  complete  compositions,  usually  termed 
historical,  but  which,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  any  sucli 
^ecific  name  or  title,  should  rather  be  generally  termed 
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symbolic  paintings.  What  is  usually  said  of  other  brand 
treated  as  in  themselves  distinct  and  unconnected,  is  a  vi 
and  imaginary  delusion.  Landscape,  for  example,  forms  1 
background  in  those  pictures  of  the  higher  class  which 
term  symbolic,  and  is  in  its  proper  sphere  and  endowed  vr 
its  full  force  of  expression  when  thus  introduced  alone, 
foregrounds,  however,  it  should  be  very  slightly  treat> 
lest  too  great  correctness  and  minuteness  produce  the  e£F 
of  a  representation  of  inanimate  nature  alone.  In  H 
manner  the  beautiful  landscapes  of  Leonardo,  Raphe 
Titian,  and  Bellini  are  treated.  A  mere  representation 
inanimate  nature,  without  reference  to  any  other  obje 
cannot  be  very  interesting ;  but  becomes,  when  in  its  proi 
sphere  and  appropriately  treated,  fraught  with  beauty  s 
expression  :  as  for  example,  when  broken  and  scattered^ 
we  see  the  foregrounds  of  Diirer's  compositions,  or  when 
troduced  with  such  wonderful  effect  by  Mantegna,  or  in  s 
higher  perfection  by  Leonardo :  it  is  indeed  employed  ni< 
or  less  by  all  the  great  masters  of  antiquity.  The  effect 
such  accessory  works  (as  they  may  be  eddied)  depends  aim* 
entirely  on  their  entering  appropriately  into  the  gene 
structure  of  the  design ;  and  so  again  their  significance  is  : 
ci*eased  by  the  admirable  and  artistic  beauty  of  their  tre 
ment  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  so-called  flow* 
pieces,  which  are  significative  only  when  used  to  crown  so: 
picture,  with  the  expression  of  which  they  form  an  harmo: 
ous  combination,  as  was  first  most  ably  demonstrated  by  C< 
reggio,  Raphael,  and  Mantegna.  Indeed,  all  these  accessor 
derive  their  interest  from  forming  component  parts  of  an  < 
tire  composition.  Symbolism  appears  to  have  been  a  primfi 
object  with  all  the  earlier  masters.  Without  it,  landscape  a 
still-life  painting  becomes  a  mere  exercise  of  mechanical  ^ 
cility  in  surmounting  difficulties,  or  even  declines  into  a  d 
cordant  and  worthless  medium  for  the  bare  copying  of  visil 
and  sensible  charms;  or  still  worse,  a  most  unartistic  commc 
place.  Even  portrait-painting  forms  no  exception  to  this  ru 
It  is  no  less  necessary  than  landscape  in  every  perf<£ 
composition,  and  woe  to  that  historical  picture  which  co 
tains  no  figure  or  countenance  likely  to  excite  the  rem* 
that  its  expression  of  truth  and  intelligence  produces  t 
effect  of  a  portrait,  even  though  it  be  not  one  I  It  is  c€ 
tainly  no  subject  of  reproach  to  an  artist,  if  besides  tbo 
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t  important  works,  in  the  production  of  wliL«b  every 
rt  of  his  genius  is  concentrated,  he  occasionallj  imagines 
e  isolated  and  expressive  countenance,  and  fixes  his 
d  upon  the  contemplation  of  it.  Many  great  masters 
e  done  this,  and  we  find  designs  of  theirs  rich  in  inven- 
I  genius,  yet  either  left  unexecuted  or  finished  on  a  plan 
%  different  to  the  original  design.  All  these  sketches 
lid,  however,  be  treated  merely  as  fragments ;  outlines 
ideas  for  future  works  ;  or  studies,  intended  for  the  in- 
idnal  benefit  of  the  painter;  not  complete  or  finished 
is  of  art. 

%e  historical  interest  attaching  to  portraits,  as  faith- 
iqnnesentations  of  remarkable  personages  of  other  times, 
I  tlways  give  them  a  certain  value,  even  though  not 
ked  by  artistic  treatment  and  feeling.  The  same  may 
Slid  ii  landscape-drawing,  since,  if  true  to  nature,  it 
ses  before  our  eyes  some  beloved  and  familiar  spot  in  all 
native  beauty ;  or  perhaps  a  wondrous  scene  in  some  far 
int  land,  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  mountains,  woods, 
water.  What  eye  would  not  rejoice  to  wander  over  a 
resentation  of  such  lovely  scenes, — perhaps  situated  in 
fft  of  the  world  so  distant,  that  there  is  little  probability 
iieir  ever  being  personally  visited ;  or  still  more,  when 
picture  recalls  familiar  scenes,  localities  endeared  by 
Qory  and  associations  ?  Thus  we  value  a  collection  of 
ravings  presenting  true  portraits  of  personages  famed 
liistory,  or  representations  of  people  and  of  customs 
listant  parts  of  the  world,  or  of  whatever  our  native 
itry  may  contain  of  rare  and  valuable,  harmonising 
\  the  before-named  characteristics  of  the  art.  Still, 
e  accessories  can  no  more  be  styled  essential  branches  of 
art,  than  works  of  travel,  however  interesting,  or  of 
Taphy,  though  inspired  by  the  utmost  taste  and  feeling, 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  poetical  works;  notwith- 
ding  the  acknowledged  truth  that  just  delineations  of 
acter  and  glowing  descriptions  of  nature  form  essential 
8  of  a  perfect  poem,  of  which  indeed  they  are  necessary 
lents.  However,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  portrait 
landscape  painting  should  be  highly  esteemed ;  for,  apart 
I  the  personal  or  historical  interest  attached  to  a  por- 
,  the  delineation  of  the  human  countenance  must  always 
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rank  among  the  highest  elForts  of  the  art.  The  view 
rich  landscape,  whether  represented  in  a  picture  or  se( 
the  brighter  beauty  of  nature  herself,  excites  in  every 
ceptible  mind  soothing  and  agreeable  sensations ;  yet, 
nature  herself,  the  original  expression  remains  the  s 
with  little  change  or  variety,  there  must  necessarily 
certain  degree  of  monotony  in  the  enjoyment  imparte 
such  representations.  Generally,  however,  the  sym 
will  very  easily  overpower  and  efface  the  natural  ex 
sion  in  isolated  landscapes ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason, 
having  once  consented  to  consider  landscape-paintin 
a  separate  branch,  I  prefer  the  adoption  of  a  simple 
fined  style,  like  that  of  Ruysdael,  in  whose  paintin 
few  trifling  circumstances  of  ordinary  nature  are,  by 
feet  artistic  treatment  and  the  deep  sentiment  imparte 
them,  exalted  into  a  splendid  work  of  art,  in  which  m 
reveals  herself  in  a  flood  of  gushing  beauty  to  the 
of  every  one  capable  of  feeling  and  appreciating  her  chj 
In  fact,  such  a  painting  offers  a  completely  artistic  r< 
sentation  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  other  descri 
of  landscape,  not  excepting  even  that  lofty  style  in  in 
Claude  Lorraine  unquestionably  holds  the  first  rank 
painter  enters  the  lists  against  nature  herself,  vieing 
her  in  the  delineation  of  her  highest  and  grandest  seen 
beauty.  If  the  result  be  successful,  our  astonishment 
dues  every  other  feeling,  absorbing  even  the  pure  senti 
of  the  art ;  and  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
jesty  of  nature  will  ever  remain  unattainable,  even  b 
highest  artistic  efforts. 

Every  art  should  strive  to  attain  perfection  in 
peculiarly  characterises  and  distinguishes  it  from  others 
sculpture  be  most  fitted  to  represent  the  pure  simple  fori 
actual  material  beauty,  —  if  music,  the  language  of  the 
concentrate  in  herself  the  power  of  arousing  every  deeper 
ing,  —  so  the  most  appropriate  sphere  of  the  spiritual  i 
painting,  its  fittest  aim  and  object,  is  the  imparting  a  glo 
expression  to  individual  figures,  or  diffusing  a  divine 
holy  sentiment  throughout  a  composition. 

Not  only  are  the  productions  of  the  art  often  idivided 

the  so-called  branches  and  species,  thereby  destroying  its 

essence  and  vitality,  but  the  art  itself  is  further  subdivide! 

certain  &xed  elements,  starled  deaiga,  ex^i^mou^  coloi 
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ind  I  know  not  what.     Thus  to  sever  what  is  originally  and 

atemally  one,  ia  a  roost  destructive  error,  and  the  lofty  8|jirit 

eludes  the  rude  griisp  of  those  who  would  thus  foolishly 

distorb  iia  jjerfect  unity.     Yet  this  analysia  of  the  art,  this 

I  reducing  it  to  its  primitive  elements,  is  no  new  error,  that  ia 

tto  say,  it  has  not  originated  entirely  with  the  moderns.     It 

icognised  even  in  the  Carracci,  and  we  are  indebted 

s  for  having  made  it  moat  clearly  evident.      No 

'n  truth  be  called  a  good  master  who  does  not 

a  decided  opposition  to  such  a  mode  of  reason- 

J^SBd  thatcritie  knows  little  of  painting  who  believes  that 

qihaBl's  colouring  or  Correggio's  designs  might  have  been 

d  and  thereby  improved.     It  is  vexatious  continually 

mto  repeat  this  alphabet  of  the  first  principles  of  painting. 

'{  people  must  divide  and  analyse,  let  them  confine  their 

rations  to  things  which  may  he  divided, — and  what  are 

e?     The  letter  and  the  spirit — words  and  ideas.     Be- 

1  these  there  will  always  exist  a  chasm,  whether  we 

ier  the  arts,  or  philosophy,  or  real  life  ;  how  many  es- 

%■  pictures  are  to  be  seen,  the  design  of  which  we  readily 

■to  be  nohle  and  admirable,  but  the  execution,  although 

0  and  uncommon,  we  yet  feel,  ia  far  from  carrying  out 

U  significance  and  intention  of  the  conception.     Other 

J  pictures  may  be  cited,  admirable  in  execution,  yet  in  which 

J  the  idea  {since  a  picture  can  scarcely  be  formed  without 

J  iome  ideal  design)  is  yet  far  less  significant  than  in  many 

7  other  compositions.     But  it  is  for  pert'ect  execution,  or  what 

,'  people  usually  consider  as  the  whole  of  the  art,  to  combine 

every  essential  element — correct  outline,  as  weU  as  appropri- 

.  ate  colouring  and  eipresaion, — so  that  united  they  may  form 

an  harmonious  and  indivisible  whole.  The  invention  must  also 

^  be  80  managed,  that  what  is  caUed  order  and  arrangement  may 

be  combined  therewith ;  in  a  word,  it  must  be  poetry  in 

I  painting.     Not  that  the  subject  need  be  poetical ;  yet  the 

painter,  if  he  would  be  worthy  of  the  name  and  not  merely 

S  a  servile  copyist,  must  inwardly  conceive  and  arrange  the 

.  design  he  seeks  to  represent.     The  spirit  and  the  letter  too, 

,  mechanism  and  poetry,  are  all  elements  of  painting,  although 

=  it  is  possible  for  one  to  exist  in  far  greater  perfection  than,  or 

-  even  in  the  absence  of,  the  other.    It  will  be  expedient,  before 

I  proceed ing  further,  to  explain  a  possible  misunderstanding  in 
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regard  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  to  which  these  obserya- 
tions  may  give  birth.  A  painter  must  be  a  poet.  This  it 
lieyond  all  question :  not  however  a.  poet  in  words,  but  in 
colouring.  Still,  poetry  must  be  as  completely  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  composition  as  it  is  in  the  woi^of  an 
actual  poet,  if  they  be  indeed  poetry.  The  example  of  Ibe 
old  masters  affurda  us  here  the  best  guiding  star.  It  is 
trup,  if  poetry  be  supposed  to  exist  in  words  alone,  very  few 
of  the  antique  pictures  can  be  termed  poetic,  and  thoee  few 
ntlier  frivolously  imagined  and  not  of  the  loftiest  grade. 
But  we  understand  the  word  in  a  more  extended  sense,  u 
exemplifying  the  poetic  idea  of  things  ;  and  this  the  old 
masters  imbibed  from  its  purest  source.  Tbeir  poetry  took 
its  rise  sometimes  in  religion,  as  in  Angelico,  Perugioo,  and 
Fru  Uartolommeo,  and  many  others ;  sometimes  in  philo- 
sophy, as  in  the  deeply  meditative  Leonardo ;  or,  was  drawn 
equally  from  both,  as  in  the  unfathomable  Diirer.  The 
actual  poetry  of  that  period,  as  known  in  the  world,  and  by 
painters,  was  far  less  poetical,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  ex- 
pression, than  the  devotional  ideas  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or 
'the  contemplative  philosophy  of  the  artist.  But  since  then, 
philosophy  has  quitted  the  region  of  mathematics  and  na- 
tural science,  and  withdrawn  into  the  realm  of  pure,  abstnct 
ideas  and  words,  whither  the  painter  is  not  permitted  to- 
fnllow  her;  and  since  then  too,  religion  becoming  more  rxtOf 
fined  within  the  province  of  ethics,  the  painter,  whose  art  is 
far  more  universal  and  comprehensive  than  either  music  or 
sculpture,  has  no  resource  left  but  to  seize  and  employ  eveiy 
thing  beautiful  and  immortal  which  he  can  gather  from  other 
arts,  and  more  especially  from  poetry,  in  whose  glorious  in- 
spiration he  finds  united  both  the  pure  simplicity  of  devo* 
tion,  and  the  profound  natural  philosophy  of  other  days. 
Now  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  tliia  poetical  expression  may 
be  traced  in  all  ancient  pictures,  both  of  the  Italian  and 
German  schools,  and  was  the  moving  principle  and  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  all  the  old  masters :  my  present  observations  tw 
the  principal  paintings  of  the  old  schools,  are  confined  » 
the  simple  object  of  tracing  and  pointing  out  more 
cessfully  this  poetical  design.  And  the  following 
may  help  to  explain  the  practical  noi ' 
ing  concerning  the  poetical  ideas  of 
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:FlBople  Bajf  'Hhe  painter  should  study  nature,"  or,  to  speak 
'■ore  ocirrectlj,  the  divinity  that  is  in  nature.    Let  it  not 
le  imagined  that  this  is  a  mere  speculative  subtilty:  my 
^lyyiiwg  must  be  obvious  to  all  whose  minds  are  not  en- 
tiielj  unakilled  in   tracing  the  connexion    between  words 
and  ideas  ;  and  the  artist  especially  will  feel  the  distinction 
to  be  moet  just,  although  it  is  possible  that  he  may  not 
Kwwftlf  find  language,  or  be  able  to  explain  in  words  his 
mm  deeply  felt  idea  so  clearly  as  an  unmoved  spectator. 
What  then  is  the  divinity  in  nature  ?     It  is  not  life  and 
Mrength  alone,  but  the  one  incomprehensible  union  of  soul, 
eiikreaaion,  and  individuality ;  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the 
poper  aim  of  painting.     Sculpture  may  perhaps  more  suc- 
eesifullj  embody  the  ever-springing  life,  the  inexhaustible 
rtrength  of  nature,  or  give  the  simplest  imitation  of  ma- 
terial forms,  or  the  contrast  of  happiness  and  death;  but 
painting  will  mistake  her  own  peculiar  province,  if,  instead 
of  foUowing  the  track  of  the  old  masters,  she  diverges  from 
it  to  pursue  the  objects  more  peculiarly  appertaining  to 
Kolpture,  which  must  result  only  in  vain  delusive  attempts, 
or  in  producing  a  feeble  and  sickly  shadow  of  the  antique. 
And  this  brings  me  to  a  third  and  most  important  principle, 
—painting  must  be  painting,  and  nothing  else; — and  how- 
ever trite  and  commonplace  this  observation  may  appear,  it 
18  in  general  far  too  little  regarded.     I  would  therefore  en- 
force it  with  all  the  earnestness  which  its  importance  de- 
mands.    It  is  true  that  I  have  extolled  some  paintings  as 
characteristic  and  significant  in  which  I  have  nevertheless 
traced  a  prevailing  tendency  to  the  musical  expression.   But 
I  employed  this  term  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  governing 
idea  of  the  composition,  and  the  grandeur  with  which  that 
idea  is  expressed  ;  besides,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  resist 
the  influence  of  a  great  and  genial  error,  prevailing  so  uni- 
versally among  the  friends  of  the  art.     Neither  is  it  neces 
nrj  to  warn  artists  of  the  present  day  against  the  errors 
of  Corr^gio,  since  they  are  not  likely  to  Ijc  in  danger  from 
his  example  until  they  reach  a  very  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence as  painters,  of  which  at  present  they  give  little  pro- 
mise.     The  prevailing  tendency  to  identify  painting  with 
Kulpture  is  an  error  far  more  dangerous  and  exceptionable 
than  musical  painting,  and  leads  to  a  complete  misconception 
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of  both.  In  the  French  school  this  error  is  peculit 
spicuous,  and  the  ground  of  it  may  also  be  traced  in 
A  sound  inquiry  into  and  examination  of  the  prin 
the  antique  will  fully  prove  that  painting  is  not  8< 
and  that  the  ideal  of  the  two  arts  is  completely 
Should  it  be  objected  that  to  insist  upon  the  previ 
the  poetical  idea,  is  to  oppose  the  assertion  that 
must  primarily  be  itself  and  nothing  else,  we  replj 
that  poetry  alone,  amongst  all  other  arts,  enters  inti 
into  the  genius  of  each,  and  forms  a  general  and  i 
link  between  all,  however  otherwise  distinct ;  and  s 
that  in  speaking  thus  I  refer  to  artistic  invention 
poetical  only  in  the  subject  and  mechanism,  the  cr 
which  must  of  course  differ  greatly  from  the  actus 
of  words. 


LETTER  in. 


The  Treasures  of  the  Art  exemplified  in  a  Recapitulation  o 
Paintings  belonging  to  the  old  Italian  School.  —  The  <* 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  **  A  Deposition  from  the  Cross,"  by  ] 
**  St  Agatha,"  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  —  On  M artyrc 
Theme  for  the  Art,  and  the  earliest  Subjects  of  Christian  P: 
On  Durer*s  Designs,  considered  as  suggestive  Ideas  for  Pa 
The  "  Madonna  della  Sedia,*'  and  the  "  Saint  Cecilia,"  of  1 
Paintings  by  Le  Sueur.  —  Remarks  on  a  few  antique  eai 
Monuments ;  on  Painting  on  Glass.  —  The  *'  Antiope  "  of  I 

The  art  of  painting  having  gradually  abandoned 
office  of  adorning  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Christi 
and  placing  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  mor 
and  beautifully  before  the  eyes  of  men  than  could  be 
by  words  alone,  became  ere  long  frivolous  and  uni 
till,  vacillating  between  misconceptions  of  the  ide 
.faulty  struggle  after  mere  effect,  it  wandered  stil 
from  the  high  object  to  which  it  had  been  originally 
and  eventually  degenerated  into  uninteresting  and  ( 
place  generalities.  Every  attempt  to  separate  th 
of  the  art  from  its  practice  will  in  the  same  man 
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either  to  empty  generalities  or  fantastic  dreams 
e  imagination*  In  pnrsoing^  therefore,  my  present 
ft  to  develope  the  tme  and  correct  principles  of  the 
rinll,  instead  of  confining  myself  to  a  theoretical  ont- 
ibie^  accompany  my  observations  by  snch  an  uninter- 
i  dncription  of  various  old  paintings  as  may  amply 
B  to  iUostrate  the  ideas  sa^;ested.  This  description 
Run  an  appropriate  introdaction  to  my  subsequent 
b,  the  resnlts  of  which  will  thus  rise  naturally^  and 
ge  themselves  according  to  certain  general  principles 
9  innate  affinity  and  connection  will  be  easOy  perceived 
ttj  reflecting  mind, 

it  tme  that  no  contemplation  of  works  of  art  can  be 
ghoQt  entirely  systematic,  more  especially  at  the  pre* 
time;  still  the  unconnected  character  of  these  obser- 
08  need  not  by  any  means  interfere  with  the  general 
(^  the  views  set  forth  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
ly  imbibed  correct  ideas  of  the  art ;  and  it  may  be  in  a 
n  d^^ree  advantageous,  as  serving  continually  to  re- 
us of  a  fact  in  the  history  of  art,  which  ought  never 

forgotten.  A  fragmentary  form  is  indeed  the  most 
mate  for  observations  on  an  art  which  is  in  itself  no 
than  a  fragment,  the  ruined  remains  of  by-gone  times, 
reat  body  of  Italian  paintings  is  torn  in  pieces  and  dis- 
,  and  rarely,  very  rarely,  indeed,  do  we  see  any  atten- 
▼en  to  the  older  masters  of  the  Italian  school,  or  to  the 
of  their  works,  although  the  original  idea  and  object 
art  is  far  more  simply  and  naturally  expressed  in  their 
sitions  than  in  those  of  a  later  period.  The  old  Ger- 
cbool  is  in  even  a  more  deplorable  state,  although  its 
ration  is  of  equal,  perhaps  even  of  greater  importance 
:he  other,  on  account  of  the  decided  superiority  it 
3  in  principles  and  technicalities,  because  also  it  was 
true  to  the  object  of  religion,  and  besides  remained 
.  pure  painting,  not  infringing  the  limits  which  pro- 
divide  that  art  from  others.     Yet,  both  German  and 

schools  are  now  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  art, 
Fhole,  no  longer  exists,  and  a  few  vanishing  traces 
remain  which  may  again  furnish  ideas  for  future  de- 
lent  to  those  who,  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  past,  are 
ed  to  imbibe  them.     As  we  proceed  in  our  survey  of 
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modern  art,  this  dismemberment  appears  to  us  under  a  neWH 
light.  The  paintings  at  present  existing  are  not  only  dis-^i 
persed  throughout  all  lands,  and  formed  into  the  most  hete-^ 
rogeneous  collections,  not  one  of  which  is  altogether  satis*  •«> 
factory  and  complete,  but  pictures  requiring  to  be  viewed  it 
and  studied  together  are,  on  the  contrary,  widely  distant  h 
from  each  other.  Christian  art  is  in  itself  but  a  fragment^  f 
and  probably  will  never  be  completed ;  and  although  this  la^ 
less  palpably  evident  in  painting  than  in  the  ruined  towers^ 
and  churches  of  Gothic  architecture,  many  of  which  have*^ 
remained  unfinished  during  the  last  thousand  years,  and^ 
have  been  suffered  in  that  state  to  fall  into  decay  and  ruin,  (\ 
the  observation  is  equally  true  of  painting,  and  applicable 
to  the  Italian  no  less  than  to  the  German  schools.  H 

In  the  sphere  of  Christian  art  we  frequently  find  paintings  ^ 
even  of  the  earliest  style  deeply  imbued  with  true  ideas  of/J 
art,  and  rich  in  the  most  beautiful  sjrmbolism ;  such  pictures^ 
are  often  also  very  finely  imagined,  and  correctly  and  power-  J 
fully  executed,  even  in  those  mechanical  points  in  which «' 
the  art  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  What  an  abundance  of  - 
heavenly  imaginings  are  found  in  the  works  of  Angelico  da*' 
Fiesole!  how  rich  a  store  of  pure  and  lovely  ideas!  although^ 
he  belongs,  in  regard  to  technicalities,  to  the  very  infancy 
of  the  art,  and  is  in  this  respect  far  inferior  to  his  contem*^ 
poraries  of  the  old  German  schools.  When  a  higher  per--S 
fection  was  attained  in  technical  execution,  painters,  feelingj 
confidence  in  their  own  powers,  aimed  at  combining  the* 
richest  luxuriance  of  outward  charms  with  the  loftier  in-^ 
trinsic  beauties  of  soul  and  expression,  and  the  original'' 
inspiration  thus  became  clouded  by  secondary  views,  until^ 
it  was  at  length  entirely  lost.  Artists,  ambitious  to  exciteS 
astonishment  by  the  display  of  their  extraordinary  acquire^^ 
ments  and  consmnmate  skill,  made  it  their  great  object  tol 
charm  the  senses  and  communicate  voluptuous  sensations^ 
or,  beguiled  into  the  pursuit  of  other  objects  equally  fri- 
volous and  vain,  selected  their  subjects  from  Pagan  myth< 
logy,  and  even  treated  sacred  themes  in  a  superficial  manner  i 
addi'essing  themselves  to  the  senses  alone,  they  degenerated** 
into  an  almost  heathen  style,  and  that  alone  would  suffice 
to  render  Christian  compositions  tame  and  spiritless.  Thflj 
Italian  school,  in  its  decline,  became  first  studied  and  HM 
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fftistiCy  and  at  length  descended  into  a  vague  ideality,  des- 
titute of  all  character  and  expression.    The  German  schools 
tppear  to  have  been  less  near  perfection  than  the  Italian, 
■id  their  present  state  is  also  much  more  imperfect.     The 
Beformation,   bj   estranging  the  ideas  of  art  from  their 
iKCiutomed  channel  of  Christian  devotion,  produced  in  Ger- 
Ltnj  a  violent  change  and  division.     Hence  ensued  in  the 
pew  school  of  the  Netherlands  a  kind  of  elementary  analysis 
kf  the  art,  the  influence  of  which  induced  men,  when  the 
nbverted  principles  were  at  length  brought  into  a  kind  of 
Ijstem,  to  tear  from  their  proper  connexion   all  the  un- 
inaginative  parts  of  a  perfect  composition,  and  treat  them 
p  distinct  branches,  thus  producing  not  only  landscape  and 
fportniit-painting,  but  cooking  and  kitchen  pictures,  hunting 
:iiid  dog-kennel  studies,  fruit,  flower,  and  cattle-pieces,  archi- 
tecture and  still-life,  domestic  scenes,  and  whimsical  cari- 
ttfturefli  battle-pieces,  and  half-comic  representations  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people :  all  treated  separately  and  in  the 
highest  degree  of  technical  perfection,  till  at  last  this  chaotic 
omfusion  of  chivalric  designs,  and  copies  of  the  rudest  every- 
day subjects,  overwhelmed  every  true  idea  of  art,  substi- 
tnting  bare  technicalities  in  their  room. 

That  happy  combination  of  fine  conceptions,  perfect  out- 
fines,  and  a  delicious  abundance  of  sensi)»le  beauty,  which 
diaracterises  the  compositions  of  the  old  masters  at  the 
of  their  greatest  brilliancy,  existed  but  for  a  few 
g  moments.  The  harmonious  perfection  of  every 
put,  which  is  still  prized  above  all  other  beauties,  appears 
to  be  rather  a  glorious  exception  than  the  general  rule,  and 
Aerefore,  easy  as  it  is  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  pro- 
jgress  of  the  art,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  preserve  a  severe 
iRgolarity  in  the  explanatory  details  of  each  step.  One  single 
|w«k  frequently  soars  far  above  all  other  productions  of  the 
Ivne  master,  or  is  even  greatly  in  advance  of  the  time  and 
.  Ibe  general  style  of  art  at  that  period.  We  must  keep 
this  observation  continually  in  view  during  the  following 
incription,  and  I  shall  not  neglect  to  draw  attention  to  it 
c  I'henever  an  opportunity  occurs  of  so  doing. 

Many  of  the  paintings  of  the  later  schools  now  in  the 
d  Salon  of  the  Louvre  have  been  already  exhibited, 
bat  few  aoT'^ng  them  deserve  especial  notice  :  perhai^s 
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one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  newly-exhibited  pict 
is  the  "  Caritk"  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  (No.  8.  in  the  C 
Charity  is  here  personified  as  a  loving  mother  surroui 
and  caressed  by  her  happy  children :  one  at  her  bosom, 
in  her  lap,  plajdng  joyously  with  flowers  and  friiit, 
a  third  lying  at  her  feet  in  quiet  slumber.  The  mo 
is  of  lofty  stature,  slender  in  form,  and  noble  in 
meanour;  her  countenance  and  clear,  bright  eyes  ' 
beautiful  and  individual,  and  the  head-dress  character 
and  appropriate.  The  idea  embodied  in  this  pictun 
simple,  beautiful,  and  easily  recognised ;  its  highest  ch 
seems  to  consist  in  the  expression,  the  cheerful  beauty, 
next  to  that,  perhaps,  in  the  colouring.  The  blue 
crimson  tints  in  the  mother's  robe  are  so  delicate,  tr 
parent  and  brilliant,  and  the  carnations  in  the  flesh  of 
naked  boy  sleeping  between  its  folds,  so  beautifully  blei 
and  softly  subdued,  bright,  yet  not  in  the  least  de 
glaring,  that  it  seems  as  if  our  open  glowing  eyes  dran] 
at  every  glance  the  soft  fascination  of  love.  This  pic 
is  one  of  the  old  collection,  and  I  have  never  seen  an; 
the  same  master  in  a  similar  manner,  nor  half  so  exquis: 
charming.  It  seems  as  if  among  all  the  successors 
imitators  of  Raphael,  the  excellent  Andrea  alone  had 
herited  the  versatility  and  varied  genius  of  his  great  ma 
Each  of  these  followers  has  his  own  decided  manner,  \ 
which  he  rarely  deviates,  though  perhaps,  as  is  the 
with  Giulio  Romano,  he  merely  carries  some  single  p 
liarity  of  his  master  s  genius  more  fully  and  powerful! 
is  true,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
judice  and  partiality.  But,  however  different  the  pict 
of  Raphael  may  be  in  themselves,  his  predilection  for 
same  oft-repeated  subject,  and  the  constantly  recurring 
semblance  of  many  individual  figures,  make  those  of  An 
del  Sarto  appear  like  multiplied  variations  on  the  bas 
the  same  all-pervading  theme. 

The  "  Birth  of  the  Saviour,"  by  Spagnuoletto,  ig 
markably  fine  in  colouring  and  expression,  deserving 
notice  also  from  the  individual  beauty  of  other  parts : 
pictures  by  this  master  are  free  from  the  defects  of  the  '. 
Italian  style  and  the  rude  school  of  the  naturalisti. 
*'vely  ultra-marine  in  the  drapery  of  the  mother,  and 
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krilliant  reality  of  the  colouring,  together  with  a  freshness 
and  joyous  vigour  rarely  found  among  modern  Italians, 
riret  our  attention  to  this  picture,  and  perhaps  we  gaze 
longest  on  the  figure  of  the  old  shepherd,  which  is  almost 
hrger  than  life,  and  being  placed  close  to  the  margin,  on 
the  right,  seems  intended  to  indicate  the  foreground.  There 
18  a  bold  grandeur  both  in  the  figure  and  the  honest,  open 
eoantenance,  while  the  rude  and  tattered  skin  with  which 
lie  is  girded  is  painted  with  a  truth  and  solidity  almost  like 
Bfttore :  the  whole  figure  is  uncommon,  stepping  forward 
with  an  expression  of  thoughtfulness  and  integrity.  So  fine 
a  eomposition  is  rarely  seen  among  the  Italian  paintings  of 
that  epoch.  Possibly  the  Spaniard  may  have  engrafted  his 
ovn  serious  character  on  the  ordinary  Italian  manner,  and 
ID  £ict  the  apparent  solidity  and  general  treatment  remind 
n  rather  of  Murillo  than  of  the  laborious  industry  of  the 
Netherlands. 

A  "  Visitation  of  the  Virgin,"  by  Andrea  da  Salerno  * 
(No.  5,\  is  completely  in  the  old  style,  although  not  of  very 
early  date.  '*  Zacharias"  is  a  portrait  of  the  poet  Bernardo 
Tasso,  and  the  other  figures  represent  various  historical 
characters  of  Salerno  f:  it  is  not  of  much  value  generally, 
and  marked  on  the  whole  by  a  sort  of  similarity  with  the 
bad  or  indifierent  pictures  of  the  old  Grerman  and  Flemish 
•chools  rather  than  with  the  best.  We  trace  a  surprising 
resemblance  in  the  old  manner  of  both  these  schools,  not 
ia  their  most  excellent  paintings  alone,  but  also  in  their 
worst ;  a  convincing  proof  that  both  Germans  and  Italians 
drew  their  earliest  inspiration  from  the  same  source. 

There  is  here  an  excellent  female  portrait  byBordone, 
and  also  the  "Ring  of  St.  Mark"  (No  15.).  The  latter  is 
a  large  picture  in  the  Venetian  style,  rich  in  figures,  and  full 
of  life  and  action :  it  represents  the  assembled  nobles  of 
Venice,  while  a  poor  fisher,  humbly  approaching,  exhibits 
to  them  the  ring,  which  he  had  received  from  the  patron 
laint  of  that  city,  and  they  proclaim  its  promised  salvation 
from  the  overwhelming  inundation  with  which  it  is  me- 
naced. The  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  and  the  beautiful 
edouring  afford  a  pleasing  proof  that  the  later  masters  of 

*  Otherwi<«  called  Sabbatini  (Andrea). 

t  The  Virgin  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Salerno  Q^XVv^ 
kniiy  of  Villa  MarJna.     Cat  1816.  —  Trans, 
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the  Venetian  school  long  retained  the  beautiful  stjle  of  theii. 
founders. 

A  portrait  of  Bandinelli,  painted  hj  himself,  adds  anothei 
to  the  circle  of  charming  portraits  by  Italian  masters,  now 
to  be  seen  in  Paris.  How  noble,  lofty,  and  intelligent  musi 
the  men  of  those  days  have  been,  if  we  judge  of  them 
from  their  outward  appearance  alone !  It  is  true  that  wg 
cannot  expect  in  Bandinelli  the  deep,  soul-felt  calm,  the 
delightful  individuality  of  Leonardo's  portrait,  nor  the  loffcj, 
yet  love-inspiring  hauteur  of  Garofalo ;  he  does  not  possess 
the  wild  and  savage  grandeur  of  Giulio  Romano,  nor  th« 
noble,  manly,  and  sedate  expression  of  II  Fattore ;  still  his 
countenance  is  far  from  commonplace :  it  has  much  vigour 
and  expression,  in  which,  however,  pedantry,  combined  with 
an  indomitable  self-love,  appears  to  me  to  predominate. 

There  is  one  picture,  a  **  Deposition  from  the  Cross " 
by  Bramante  of  Urbino,  a  celebrated  architect  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  worthy  of  earnest  and  reiterated  study  and 
investigation,  and  which  seems  to  excite  greater  wondef 
and  astonishment  the  more  frequently  it  is  viewed.  My 
attention  was  first  attracted  by  the  capital  distribution  oi 
parts  in  this  picture.  I  know  not  whether  a  connoisseur 
would  style  it  artistic,  but  to  me  it  appears  grand  and  ju- 
dicious in  its  uniformity.  The  picture  is  simply  imagined, 
presenting  but  few  features,  and  those  of  noble  proportioni 
and  combined  in  architectural  synmietry.  The  figure  of  a 
saint,  seated  in  the  foreground  on  the  right,  deserves  es- 
peciaJ  notice,  being  as  finely  designed  in  every  particulai 
as  those  in  old  paintings,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  it  surpassed 
even  in  them.  On  the  right,  stands  St.  Anthony,  carrying 
the  hermit's  little  bell ;  St.  Jerome,  more  in  the  background; 
on  the  left,  St.  John,  Nicodemus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
surrounding  the  mother  of  God,  who  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  and  most  expressively  designed ;  the  deepest 
grief  is  depicted  in  her  countenance,  and  a  chastened  tender, 
ness  of  feeling,  a  sorrow  exalted  and  subdued  by  fortitude 
and  self-conunand,  is  apparent  even  in  her  manner  of  clasp 
ing  the  corpse  to  her  bosom.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  tc 
give  a  better  representation  of  genuine  and  sincere  griel 
than  is  expressed  in  the  countenances  of  the  by-standeri^ 
nearly  every  one  of  whom  exhibits  either  the  instrument  oi 
some  symbol  of  his  martyrdom.    A  heartfelt  sorrow  k 
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ttunped  on  eveiy  countenance,  jet  without  monotony  or 
lepetition.  The  idea  of  sincerity  conveyed  hj  each  individual 
igure,  and  stamped  upon  the  picture  generally,  doubtless 
raiders  its  expression  so  peculiarly  tranquil :  it  is  certainly 
|ferj  plain  and  simple,  and  far  from  having  any  claim  to 
lofty  passion,  or  the  more  interesting  charm  of  sentiment ; 
but  this  simplicity  makes  it  appear  to  grow  in  loveliness 
nch  time  it  is  revisited.  Many  paintings  have  more  ab- 
stract beauty  of  colouring,  and  yet  in  this  the  peculiar  har- 
Bony  and  propriety  of  the  arrangement  seem  almost  to 
indicate  the  sentiment  revealed  by  the  general  structure 
«r  the  work.  It  is  scarcely  just  to  institute  comparisons 
I  between  pictures,  unless  evidently  suggested  by  some  simi- 
hrity  in  design,  or  in  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  sub- 
ject :  otherwise  we  might  easily  point  out  separate  parts  in 
other  pictures  more  beautiful  and  effective.  Still  the  trutli 
tod  uprightness  of  character,  united  as  it  is  with  sincerity 
tod  firmness,  with  which  the  artist  has  here  invested  tlie 
fiiends  and  followers  of  our  Lord,  is  infinitely  more  appro- 
priate than  the  conception  and  treatment  common  in  later 
times^  when,  in  spite  of  the  highly  artistic  grouping  of  tlie 
vhole,  we  find  among  the  apostles,  if  separately  examined, 
many  forms  well  fitted  to  represent  Greek  philosophers  and 
Soman  senators,  or  even  athletss,  but  which  are  very  far 
from  embodying  the  idea  usually  conceived  of  tlie  apostles 
of  our  Lord. 
A  "  Holy  Family,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  half-length 
"i  (No.  7.),  deserves  notice  for  its  vigorous  execution,  the 
beautiful  head  of  the  old  man,  and  charming,  smiling  gaiety 
of  the  boy.  Among  the  followers  of  Raphael,  Andrea  alone 
ipproximates  to  his  master  in  that  beautiful  delineation  of 
children  for  which  Raphael  was  so  superlatively  admirable ; 
yet,  even  in  his  compositions,  the  difference  between  the 
master  and  the  scholar  is  clearly  perceptible.  A  picture 
resembling  this  is  also  to  be  seen  at  Dusseldorf,  but  not 
equally  well  painted,  and  with  slight  incidental  differences. 

Among  the  paintings  of  the  late  Italian  school,  one,  by 
Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio,  deserves  especiul  attention 
It  represents  a  grand  master  of  the  knights  of  Malta*,  with 
a  uoble  boy  beside  him,  and  is  favourably  distinguished 
among  the  pictures  of  the  later  Italian  school  by  its  vignrous^ 
•  AdoJpbe  de  Mgnmcourt,  created  Grand  Master  in  \G0\. 
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firm,  objective  reality,  almost,  as  it  were,  starting  from  tJii 
canvas ;  by  the  splendid  knightly  costume,  and  gold-gleaming 
coat  of  mail.  It  is  true  that  those  who  have  had  an  oppori 
tunity  of  studying  portraits  of  the  old  Grerman  school  majjl 
have  seen  many  paintings  more  beautifully  handled  in  theo^ 
particulars ;  still  it  forms  a  fine  exception  to  the  ordinarjf 
class  of  Italian  portraits  of  that  period. 

The  **  Judith"  with  the  head  of  Holofemes,  by  Cris- 
toforo  Allori  *,  has  much  merit,  both  in  the  expression  and 
outline  of  the  figure,  although  the  languid  softness  of  colour-^ 
ing,  and  an  overstrained  imitation  of  nature,  give  it  tod 
decided  a  resemblance  to  the  modern  Italian  schools.  Our 
attention  is  immediately  caught  by  the  beauty  and  splendid 
attire  of  the  Hebrew  heroine,  as  well  as  by  the  expression  ol 
simple  piety  and  wonder  in  the  head  of  the  old  woman,  and 
the  external  correctness  of  the  representation.  The  rich, 
rosy  mouth  of  the  heroine,  her  dark,  gleaming  eyes,  half 
veiled  in  serious  thought,  the  brown  tresses  shadowing  her 
lofty  brow,  and  delicate  yet  noble  features ;  her  tall,  slender 
form,  its  outline  gracefully  veiled  by  the  heavy  drapery ;  the 
perfect  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  and  the 
ease  of  the  whole  figure,  and  of  her  manner  of  carrying  the 
severed  head  and  the  great  sword,  of  the  weight  of  whicli 
she  appears  but  that  moment  to  have  become  conscious ;  hec 
countenance,  expressing  not  thoughtful  seriousness  alone^ 
but  rather  an  indwelling  sadness,  a  silent,  overpowering 
weariness ; — the  combination  of  all  those  characteristics  finely 
reveal  the  melancholy  enthusiasm,  the  pride,  faith,  courage 
and  resignation  which  prompted  this  wondrous  woman  to 
believe  herself  summoned  by  her  God  to  perform  the  action 
recorded  of  her.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  artist  has 
given  his  own  portrait  in  the  head  of  Holofernes,  and  hiS; 
mistress  in  the  Judith. 

The  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha "f  (No.  60.),  a  half^i 
length,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  is  completely  in  the  antiqaei 
taste,  not  from  any  artificial  imitation  of  sculpture,  but  from: 
its  sentiment,  and  the  Boman  grandeur,  freedom,  and  vigour 
with  which  the  subject,  a  glorious  circumstance  in  thft 
annals  of  Christianity,  is  seized  and  depicted.  It  is  one  eC 
the  most  instructive  pictures  I  have  seen,  both  in  its  generafc 
treatment,  and  the  significance  of  the  expression ;  a  classical 
♦  From  the  Pitti  Palace.  +  Ibid. 
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f^  if  any  maj  be  allowed  to  deserve  that  name  :  not, 
er»  from  its  carrying  out  the  whole  category  of  requi- 

which  theorisers  in  art  love  to  insist  upon  in  their 
of  instruction,  but  rather  because  a  grand  uncompro- 
;  power,  a  deeply-contrived  clearness  of  design,  the 

intelligence  and  excellence  of  classical  antiquity,  per- 
iid  give  soul  to  this  rare  work.  Tradition  attributes 
;helangelo  the  design  for  this  painting :  it  is  said  that 
tedf  by  this  assistance,  to  raise  a  master  of  the  Venetian 
,  tiien  highly  esteemed  for  colouring,  into  a  rival 
>hael,  even  in  his  own  peculiar  province  of  oil-painting 
ivotional  subjects.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  ordinary 

find  nothing  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  picture, 
i  the  wonderful  foreshortening  of  the  figures:  this 
on  appears  the  more  worthy  of  belief  from  the  circum- 
i  that  another  picture  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo(No.  939.), 
enting  the  Virgin  and  sleeping  Infant,  surrounded 
gels,  is  not  only  far  inferior  in  design  to  this,  but  so 
liferent  in  style,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  to  be 
i  same  master.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the 
8  in  the  St.  Agatha  are  much  less  exaggerated  than 
3  little  oil-painting  by  the  same  master,  and  rather 
ble  the  latest  manner  of  Raphael,  at  which  period  he 
rs  to  have  imitated  Michelangelo,  both  in  the  style  of 
sel-pictures,  and  also  in  his  designs  for  tapestry.  How, 
»uiers  will  perhaps  ask,  can  a  subject  so  horrible  form 
atiful  painting  ?  Indeed,  I  have  seen  many  spectators 
shuddering  away  after  the  first  glance,  and  blame  the 

for  his  selection  of  such  a  subject,  and  yet  the  very 

persons  have  perhaps  stood  long  in  pleased  astonish- 
before  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,"  by  Domenichino 
765.),  or  have  gazed  on  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents," 
uido  (No.  819.),  without  turning  from  the  confused  heaps 
id  bodies  and  infants  writhing  in  mortal  agony ;  without 
;  horrified  by  the  streaming  blood  and  agonised  counten- 
\  therein  depicted.  Nothing  of  this  description  is  visible 
e  picture  of  St.  Agatha.  No  blood,  no  heart-rending 
jr,  no  wounds ;  for  as  yet  the  threatening  instruments 
rture  have  not  touched  the  body  of  the  saint ;  we  do 
lere  see  that  expression  of  fiend-like,  revolting  malice, 
h  usually  distinguishes  paintings  of  this  kind :  every- 
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thing  loathsome  or  disgusting  being  kept  as  completely  ■ 
of  ught  as  h  possible  in  the  representation  of  a  martjrdc 
It  seems  therefore  probable  that  the  horror  it  inspii 
prompting  every  one,  after  the  first  glance,  to  shrink  x 
turn  awB7,  is  produced  by  the  stern,  Boul-freezing  reality 
the  representation.  The  artist  has  chosen  for  his  pict 
the  moment  immediatfilj  preceding  the  applicutioo  of 
torture.  Already  the  m^estic  form  of  the  noble  woma.! 
uncovered,  the  glowing  irons  approach  her  bosom,  and 
horrible  idea  of  anticipated  suffering  thus  engendered  car» 
be  otherwise  than  painful  to  excess :  still  there  are  e< 
paratively  few  who  will  find  its  agony  insupportable;  tJi 
alone  who,  overpowered  by  the  exhibition  of  Buffering,  »« 
look  the  lofty  god-like  chanicl«r  of  the  design ;  who  dox 
no  pleasure  from  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  figures,  or 
line  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

The  structure  of  the  composition  is  very  simple ;     1 
figures  are  the  size  of  life,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  pict4 
so   small,   tliat   the   grouping   is  necessarily  confined.      % 
saint  stands  in  the  centre,  completely  in  the  foreground  ;■ 
is  naked  to  the  waist ;  her  mantle,  lying  at  her  feet,  ■ 
her  under  robe  wound  tightly  ronnd  the  hips  and  gathereal 
gether  in  a  knot  in  front.   She  leans  against  a  column,  Wat 
her  extended  arms  encircle,  and  to  which  they  appear  t(a 
firmly  bound,  but  they  are  partially  concealed  by  the  hq 
of  the  executioners  who  stand  on  each  side  of  the  ra 
and   also   by  a  dark  green   curtain   suspended  from   i 
The  painful  delineation  of  actual  violence  is  much  S' 
down  througliout.     The  tyrant  stands  opposite  to  her 
right ;  a  table  is  introduced  into  the  foreground ;  on  that  ii 
one  of  his  arms,  wonderfully  foreshortened,  rests  upoif 
Behind  him  stands  an  attendant,  whose  expressive  eye4 
east  down,  as  if  in  sorrow.     On  the  other  side,  quite  is' 
foreground,  before  the  executioner  on  the  right,  a  ■ 
knife  is  lying  on  a  grey  pedestal ;  he  grasps  the  irons* 
both  hands.     On  the  right  of  the  column  which  divide 
background,  we  discover  a  crowd  of  persons,  a 
group  of  small  figures  apparently  occupied  in  preparing 
instruments  of  torture.     The  background  opens  i 
side,  and  a  tranquil  landsrnpe  with  calm  waters  in 
ing  distance,  is  seen  below  the  dark  green  t 
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med.  In  front  of  this  landscape,  near  to  the  attendant 
lands  with  downcast  ejes,  two  Roman  soldiers  with 
.unclosed  helmets  are  seen — sympathising  spectators 
;  fearful  scene. 

)  form  of  the  saint  is  of  heroic  maidenly  beauty,  and 
m  proportions.  There  are  no  rose  and  lily  tints  in 
nations,  but  the  pure,  firm  form  glows  with  all  the 
ing  of  unaltered  health.  The  countenance  expresses 
p^uman  spirituality,  but  rather  the  heroism  and 
th  of  human  virtue ;  her  dark  eyes  gleam  with  all  the 
;  feeling  of  an  impassioned  woman,  but  have  also  an 
iion  of  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  and  the  conscious 
if  inborn  heroism.  The  careless  fall  of  her  dark  tresses 
the  brow  and  beautiful  firm  throat  completely  bare,  but 
thus  silently  and  unhesitatingly  yielding  up  her  body 
martyr^s  doom,  her  head  is  turned  towards  the  tyrant 
majestic  action,  full  of  unquailing  courage ;  we  feel 
e  is  speaking,  that  she  gives  utterance  to  that  bitter 
di,  "  You  —  bom  of  a  woman's  body,  and  nourished  at 
last, — do  you  not  shame  to  give  a  woman's  body  to  the 
r  the  executioner?"  An  ashy  paleness  alone  reveals 
operable  terror  of  mortality  at  the  horrible  doom 
slung ;  for  her  lofty  countenance  and  gleaming  eyes 
t  more  indignation  and  contempt  for  her  miserable 
than  concern  for  her  own  sufferings.  In  the  midst  of 
she  yet  triumphs  over  him,  who  stands  gazing  on  her 
J  sought  to  arm  his  soul,  by  the  very  spectacle  of  the 
lorn,  against  doubt  and  irresolution.  The  singular 
int  of  his  attitude  and  the  almost  unnatural  manner 
h  he  rests  his  elbows  on  the  table  before  him,  heighten 
ivssion  of  internal  disquietude  in  his  physiognomy ; 
18  to  harden  himself  in  his  once  decided  purpose,  as 
tubbom  cruelty  were  struggling  with  and  subduing 
r  impulse. 

bead  especially  is  of  noble  form,  and  very  vigorous 
on.  The  two  executioners  who  with  their  burning 
lenace  the  bosom  of  the  Saint,  are,  in  their  peculiar 
fen  more  powerful.  They  are  the  fitting  instruments 
I  a  crimie  ;  vulgar,  hideous,  and  totally  devoid  of  feel- 
olicitous  merely  to  perform  the  task  they  have  in 
md  regarding  it  as  part  of  their  ordinary  trade ;  Btili 
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the  extraordinaiy  power  displayed  in  the  delineation  o; 
these  countenances,  and  the  reality  of  the  execution,  softeni 
without  weakening  the  impression  they  impart,  carrying  thi 
spectator's  mind  so  irresistibly  to  the  character  and  form 
that  the  feeling  which  must  otherwise  be  unavoidably  excitec 
is  thrown  into  the  background. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  picture  is  more  worth] 
of  notice,  or  more  grandly  conceived,  than  the  two  soldiers 
armed,  but  with  helmets  raised,  who  stand  behind  the  tyran 
and  look  at  the  proceeding  in  perfect  sympathy  with  th< 
sufferer.  Their  countenances,  though  calm,  express  th< 
most  heartfelt  sorrow  ;  no  wild  rage  against  the  tyrant  is  ii 
their  looks,  nor  does  pity  prompt  them  to  make  vain  efforts  a 
resistance  which  must  be  utterly  useless  and  impracticable 
Mute  spectators  of  what  they  neither  can  nor  dare  attempt  U 
alter,  they  gaze  only  on  the  saint,  think  of  her  alone,  watcl 
her  movements,  hang  upon  her  words,  and  seem  by  thei 
entire  and  lofty  sympathy  like  a  strain  of  attendant  music  t 
perform  the  part  of  the  chorus  in  Greek  tragedy,  alleviatinj 
suffering  and  the  more  acute  pangs  of  grief,  by  the  idea  p 
an  inevitable  law,  and  a  due  reliance  on  the  eternal  decree 
of  truth  and  justice.  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance 
almost  an  exact  likeness,  between  the  two,  as  if  they  wep 
designed  to  represent  only  one  being,  though  under  a  doubl 
form ;  and  this  circumstance  is  yet  more  strikingly  in  affinit; 
with  the  old  chorus  of  those  tragedies.  They  are  erect  ii 
form,  and  their  attitude  stiff  and  martial ;  firm,  but  neithQ 
savage  nor  violent ;  manly  and  iron-like  in  frame  and  tem 
perament,  so  that  the  perfect  sympathy  of  two  such  warrio: 
hearts  seems  even  the  more  soothing.  The  distant  landscspi 
introduced  is  like  a  symbolic  promise  of  future  happiness  fl 
calm  the  shuddering  soul.  No  angel,  no  blessed  spirit  bovcij 
near,  offering  to  the  martyr  her  crown  of  immortal  paloti 
but  her  steadfast  soul,  firm  in  the  conviction  of  its  inbori 
strength,  hastes  to  eternal  freedom,  and  to  Grod.  In  thl 
respect  again  the  picture  seems  superior  to  other  conceptiofk 
of  similar  subjects.  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  it^ 
in  the  antique  style,  and  in  its  treatment  rather  Stoic  thai 
purely  Christian,  but  imbued  with  a  lofty  moral  devotion*  * 
Whence  is  it  that  martyrdom  has  been  so  absolutdj 
Mnd  uncompromisingly  rejected,  as  an  unfavourable,  and  m 
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I  deed  unworthy  subject  of  repreBentntion  ?  The  invaluable 
'  picture  nbove  described  affords  a  triumpliHnt  refutation  of 
that  opinion,  ond  clearly  proves  thai  it  Is  possible  from  these 
materials  to  produce  a  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  picture. 
Oreat  questions  have  indeed  been  raised,  concerning  the 
choice  of  appropriate  subjects  for  tbe  arts  in  general,  anil 
painting  more  especially,  and  theories  founded  on  some  im- 
perfectly understood  philosophical  idea  have  been  blindly 
adopted  and  dogmatically  enforced.  A  very  different  and  far 
more  successful  result  might  have  been  obtained  had  people 
rather  attempted  to  discover  what  was  right  by  the  aid  of  his- 
torical and  traditional  records.  It  appears  highly  natural  that 
Wnong  the  earliest  subjects  of  representation  should  have  been 
that  which  indeed  no  effort  of  imapnation  can  ever  success- 
fully achieve,  and  yet  which  cine  than  once  has  been  brought 
wonderfully  near  to  perf'ect',i  u,— the  "Holy  Virgin  and 
Child  ="  the  other  subjects  are  perhaps  equally  ancient, 
tut  although  frei|uently  treated,  have  even  more  rai'ely  at- 

teilled  any  degree  of  perfection;  viz-,  the  representation  of 
e  thorn-crowned  head  of  the  suffering  Eedeemer  — the 
•'  Ecce  Homo,"  and  the  "  Crucifixion,"  The  legend  of  Saint 
"Veronica  and  the  holy  handkerchief  attests  the  antiquity  ol 
the  former  symbolic  representation,  at  least  as  certainly  as 
that  of  St.  Luke  proves  the  portraiture  of  the  Madonna  to 
Ii&ve  been  of  early  origin."   As  the  Annunciation,  the  Holy 

t  "  The  earliest  reptesentallona  of  the  suffL-ringB  and  death  of  Christ 
|^«Te  entirely  symbolical,  for  instead  uf  the  sctUiil  human  figure  of  ttie 
pKedeeiner,  a  Irnnb  only,  iiied  oa  a  croci,  sened  as  a  lymbolicB]  memento 
kpf  the  Crucifiiion.  The  prin<!iple  which  led  to  the  adnpiion  of  a  lym- 
^fcolieal  lunb  iaitesd  of  the  Redeemer  in  his  suffering  human  form,  was 
Lprobably  thii :  < — the  earliest  Chriatian  eommunitiea  were  formed  chiefly 
r£r  Jews,  who  penetrated  with  the  belief  tliat  Jesus  of  Nazareth  wia  (ery 
RGodi  ""d  rememliering  thp  old  Mosaic  prohibition  against  making  any 
kimage  or  semblance  of  the  Moat  High,  abjecled  to  a  representation  in 

«d  Chri9tiani,as  mere  vestiges  ofiTudaism.  The  transition 
t  purely  symbolic  Cruss  to  the  complete  and  real  representation 
)i  dying  Redeemer,  is  first  sliown  hy  the  outline  of  our  Saviour's 
M  the  handkerchief  of  St  Veronica,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
'  wtiioh  may  be  found  in  the  old  German  picture  in  the  Boiiseree  Collection, 
ijdtsigned  according  to  the  tcaditlonal  Byisntine  type.  The  head  alone, 
separated  from  all  canneiion  with  the  body,  and  left  in  miraculous 
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Family,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Heavenly  j^H 
TersutioD,  all  remind  us  more  or  leas  of  the  simplea)^^! 
^^^^  purest  expression  of  divine  loveliness  ever  imagined  1>S^H 
^^^H  spirit  of  inborn  love  :  each  varied  conception  of  these  sd0 
^^^^1  Jects  forms  only  a  more  adorned  development,  and  convej^c 
^^^H  to  the  human  heart  a  more  perfect  image  of  this  love;  and! 
H^H^  in  the  same  manner,  the  highest  possible  degree  of  mort^ 
ni  anguish,  as  embodied  in  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  mirroTB 


» 


anguish,  as  embodied  in  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  mirrorgi 
itself  afresh  in  each  subordinate  picture  of  suffering.  Bafe 
the  art  and  religion,  from  which  it  can  never  be  dividedi 
without  utter  ruin  and  subversion,  should  not  represent  tha 
Son  of  God  to  the  eyes  of  man  aa  if  free  from  all  relation  witli; 
mortality,  in  unapproachable  bliss  and  happiness ;  but  rather 
also  in  those  more  circumscribed  relations  in  which  the  verj' 
divinity  breaks  through,  and  appears  in  his  mortal  creaturea-' 
Fainting  therefore  must,  and  ought  to  represent  to  us  tha; 
deep  pain  of  those  glorious  martyrs  who,  while  yet  wittuii 
the  circle  of  mortality,  voluntarily  retraced  their  steps  to{ 
heaven,  yielding  their  bodies  sacrilices  to  the  purest  and 
must  devoted  love.  The  Madonna,  and  the  Crucifixion, -«i 
these,  with  all  their  IneEhaustible  variety  of  grouping  aad| 
treatment,  form  the  primitive  types,  the  two  eternal  poles  o4{ 
which  our  spiritual  life,  no  less  than  the  pure  spirit  of  pain&c 
ing,  continually  revolve.  'Hermits  and  recluses,  of  whom  ia 
legendary  lore  we  find  so  many  beautiful  histories,  may  ofietf 
more  cheerful  subjects  for  delineation  than  the  real,  genuine 
conception  of  a  martyrdom.  But  would  not  the  pursuit  of  audi 
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L  of  Christ  in  his  lowly  childhood,  bul 
.  mods,  histoiioally  divided,  but  each  in  itM« 
rtistically  perfect  taken  together  and  blended  into  one, —  the  mother  al 
Ood,  as  we  picture  her  in  the  ohildhood  of  Christ,  tiill  of  nature  and 
humility,  and  Mary  the  crowned  queen  of  heaven.  The  other  aynt" 
bolic  rapreseniaiion  of  the  Virgin,  is  that  known  by  tbe  name  of  (bf 
Immaculate  Conception,  in  wbii:b  we  see  her,  with  the  moun  at  her  feed 
crowned  with  stars,  and  with  tbe  rays  of  tbe  sun  encircling  her  ;  but  i^ 
belong!  in  point  of  history  to  a  later  date,  and  will  be  nuticed  hsreaft^ 
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nlgectfl  as  are  gay  and  pleasing  alone  lead  to  a  confirmed 
■mnerism,  and  the  most  narrow  ideas, — not  to  mention  that 
Meh  bevritching  grace  frequently  eludes  those  who  strive 
■OBt  earnestly  to  imagine  and  represent  it  ?  It  is  a  destruc- 
tire  and  erroneous  principle  in  works  of  art  to  seek  only 
Mrtward  grace  and  sensible  beauty,  which  may  not  always  be 
compatible  with  general  truth  and  fidelity  in  the  treatment 
af  the  subject ;  but  the  painter's  first  and  highest  aim 
Aoald  be,  to  render  justly  that  divine  signification,  without 
iHiich  no  picture  can  properly  be  called  a  work  of  art,  and 
when  this  is  correctly  given,  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  divine 
kreiiness  frequently  starts  unsought  into  existence.  The 
nbject  of  martyrdom  is  certainly  susceptible  in  the  highest 
degree  of  this  lofty  yet  profound  signification.  It  will  be 
(My  for  the  artist,  if  he  know  how  to  avoid  exciting  disgust 
bgr  the  details,  to  introduce  such  a  contrast  between  purity 
nd  loveliness  on  the  part  of  the  suffering  saints,  and  savage 
Rpulsive  cruelty  and  malevolence  in  the  persecutors,  as 
throughout  all  its  gradations  and  modifications  will  afibrd 
hot  too  true  a  picture  of  actual  life,  and  unfold,  in  the  doom 
of  those  martyrs,  the  fate  which  in  this  world  too  often 
nraits  the  lofty  and  pure  in  nature ;  and  in  doing  this  he 
ein  scarcely  fail  to  meet  abundant  opportunity  of  recalling 
to  our  minds  the  ineffable  essence  of  love  and  beauty. 
There  is  certainly  one  distinction  to  be  observed ;  which  is, 
that  in  actual  life  the  martyrdom  of  the  pious,  in  their  con. 
diet  with  the  wicked,  is  less  palpably  evident,  being  rather 
diffused  throughout  the  entire  course  of  existence, — but  is 
this  detrimental  in  any  degree  to  the  art  ?  Painting  de- 
Bands,  above  every  thing  else,  sensible  intellectual  life  ;  and 
the  concentrating  in  one  powerful  focus,  what  in  reality 
ii  widely  scattered,  ought  certainly  to  be  the  chief  and  only 
point  in  which  the  art,  in  its  treatment  of  isolated  particu- 
lars, differs  from  the  laws  and  circumstances  of  reality. 
Hart3rrdom,  rightly  treated,  may  undoubtedly  afford  most 
effective  subjects  for  composition.  It  is  certainly  far  more 
^  iffecting  in  this  art  than  in  that  of  poetry,  unless  in  the 
btter  a  great  number  of  secondary  circumstances  be  intro- 
inoed,  in  which  the  fact  of  the  martyrdom  must  become  the 
point  of  interest  and  the  crowning  climax.  To  describe  this 
done  would  be  to  weary  one's-self  in  vain,  and  prove  after  all 
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cold  and  monotonous ;  or  at  the  best,  to  engage  in  a  painf^ 
struggle  for  such  actual  truth  of  description  as  is  scarc^^ 
attainable.  Miraculous  circumstances,  which  have  sometimCp 
been  introduced  by  those  who  wished  to  give  a  complete  repit^ 
sentation  of  the  whole  legend,  appear  rather  to  be  the  exclol 
sive  property  of  the  poet :  he  alone  can  properly  prepare  fbj^ 
their  introduction,  and  partially  explain  facts,  which  howeveJN 
must  always  remain  enigmatical  and  mysterious ;  but  in  thilv 
very  mystery  and  obscurity  imagination  and  poetry  delighii 
to  revel,  and  by  its  aid  frequently  attain  the  highest  bril^ 
liancy  of  expression.  Miraculous  occurrences  howeverc^ 
which  are  comparatively  familiar,  such  as  the  Ascension^: 
and  the  Transfiguration  may  be  noticed,  as  belonging  pr^ 
ferabiy  to  the  sphere  of  painting,  being  less  obscure,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  leave  the  mind  cold  and  unimpressed* 
How  strangely  do  artists  of  the  present  day  appear  t&- 
vacillate  in  their  choice  of  subjects !  Sometimes  having  re^ 
course  to  classical  fables,  to  modem  French,  or  Celti-Ossianie 
figures  and  subjects :  or  possibly  to  such  as  have  no  exist* 
ence  at  all,  except  in  the  brain  of  the  bewildered  artist,  loai 
amid  the  mazes  of  false  and  erroneous  theories.  Were  it 
not  better  to  return  at  once  to  the  beaten  track  of  the  old 
Italian  and  German  masters  ?  We  should  find  in  it  no  lack 
of  materials,  and  those  persons  who  imagine  the  circle  of 
designs  from  Christian  subjects  would  soon  be  exhausted, 
are  most  completely  mistaken.  Let  them  but  examine  at- 
tentively the  series  of  Albert  Diirer's  engravings, — how  rich 
a  fund  of  new  and  profound  ideas  do  these  supply !  I  do 
not  refer  exactly  to  the  apocalyptic  Wood-cuts,  because^ 
however  profound  the  meaning  they  convey,  these  would, 
especially  to  the  youthful  artist,  prove  most  dangerous  guides. 
Yet,  what  originality  is  there  in  Durer's  treatment  of  or- 
dinary subjects !  His  varied  designs  of  the  Crucifixion  are 
familiar,  and  require  no  further  notice  here ;  so  also  his  con- 
ceptions of  the  Virgin.  Where,  even  among  the  greatest- 
masters,  can  we  find  a  Madonna  superior  to  that  of  Diirer 
at  Dresden,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Immaculate  Con- 
ception,** in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  represented  with 
the  moon  beneath  her  feet,  the  crown  of  heaven  hovering 
as  it  were  above  her  head,  and  her  long  hair  flowing  round 
her,  like  a  veil,  even  to  the  hem  of  her  garment  ?  Where  can 
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ttou  find  B  picnire  so  truly  and  vividlj  represenllng  the  Qiieea 
R>f  Heaven  in  all  ber  divine  majesty  and  lovt^ljness,  and  at  the 
H  time  ao  perfect  as  a  work  ol'  art,  and  ao  entirely  conso- 
t  with  the  symbolism  of  ancient  Christianity  ?  How  rich, 
^  bow  finely  tma^ned  ie  iiia  "Madonna  in  the  Garden," 
B  silent  solitude  of  which,  adorned  with  vuried  and  bcauli- 
mil  plants,  with  here  and  there  some  curious  animals,  seems 
Amplified  into  an  abstract  symbol  of  external  nature  I  How 
Vigorous,  and  at  the  some  time  incomparably  tme  to  nature, 
I  his  attempts  to  portray  the  Mother  of  God  in  her  mor- 
iwnditioii,  surround^  by  domestic  cares, — the  infiint 
iSaviour,  playing  with  angels  in  the  workshop  of  his  nominal 
inartLly  father!  Where  else  can  such  pictures  be  found  — 
liWicl  jet  are  they  not  almost  necessnry  accompaniments  of 
ktur  belief?  If  the  image  of  the  atar-crowned  Madonna, 
'Vvith  the  planets  at  her  feet,  belong  intrinsically  to  the 
sphere  of  Christian  ideas,  her  picture  as  tlie  personilication 
of  spiritual  love  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  bloom- 
JDg  garden  of  nature,  lies  surely  very  near  to  the  snine 
'  circle.  Such  paintings  must  undoubtedly  be  of  great  rarity, 
for  we  cannot  point  out  one  resembling  either  of  these,  in 
'the  collections  of  Dresden  or  Diisseldorf,  Paris  or  Brussels, 
rich  as  those  collections  are  in  oil-paintings,  and  antique 
treasures.  In  the  Snlon  of  Ancient  Paintings  at  Brussels, 
there  is  one  very  early  pieture  of  the  Madonna,  with  the 
crown  OD  her  head  and  the  moon  beneath  her  leet,  but  it  is 
far  from  giving  all  the  signification  of  which  so  lot^  an 
,  idea  is  susceptible.  Were  there  any  painters  of  merit  now 
I  to  be  found,  who,  emancipating  themselves  from  the  tram- 
mels of  modern  errors  and  innovations,  had  entered  upon 
ihw  course  in  the  true  spirit  of  ancient  nrl,  what  could  be 
a  more  worthy  office  for  any  noble  and  wealthy  patron,  than 
by  a  suitable  and  most  invalunble  gift  to  encourage  the 
'  young  artist  to  employ  his  genius  on  appropriate  subjects, 
und  with  this  object,  to  select  for  him  some  of  the  i^randest 
and  most  benuliful  of  Djirer's  unexecuted  detiigns  ?  Still, 
it  must  he  remembered,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  alter  what- 
ever is  unpleasing  to  modern  tuj^te,  or  appears  imperfect  in 
form,  or  not  essential  lo  the  general  efiect.  It  was  probably 
in  this  hope,  and  with  this  intention,  that  our  great  master 
bequeathed  to  posterity  the  unbroken  series  of  his  designs : 
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the  oulpouiing  of  that  inexhauatible  activity,  which  y^ 
fould  not  suffice  for  the  aystematic  development  of  all  \f0 
'  profound  idens.  These  plates  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ciw^ 
sidered  as  a  collection  of  fragments  of  artistic  tlioughts, 
store  of  creative  art-ideas,  and  not  merely  aa  studies,  nc^ 
as  copies  from  paintings,  uncoloured,  and  in  every  reapee3 
moat  imperfect.  Engravings  on  copper  merit  the  faiglie^ 
■  approbation  and  esteem  as  previous  studies  or  aketchea,  prfflP 
puratory  to  the  execution  of  a  perfect  work ;  and  Diirei'^ 
sliouid  tindouhtedly  be  viewed  in  that  light ;  hatched  halts 
upon  the  copper,  they  will  never  please  the  eye  at  the  firM 
giance,  yet  the  outline  alone  is  amply  sufficient  to  realise  a9 
that  Diirer  wished  to  effect.  The  engraving  of  the  Sikkingefl 
riding  through  the  wood",  shows  sufficiently  the  perfectioM 
of  Diirer's  finished  plates  of  this  description.  In  this  wtf 
are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  absence  of  colour,  but  on  thtf 
contrary  return  again  and  again  to  the  study  of  a  good  im- 
pression, as  we  should  do  of  a  good  picture  ;  and  altbou^ 
it  seems  impossible  for  colourless  outlines  to  attain  thsb 
inexhaustible  individuality  of  character  and  expressicuii. 
which  is  the  privilege  and  property  of  the  all-pervadiMf 

I elements  of  colour  alone,  yet  the  impossible  is  here  attempteSi 

^^H  and  almost  attained  ;  as  many  other  great  masters  have  beei^ 
^^fe  seen  to  carry  their  art  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  peculia^ 
^^H  province,  and  even  (feeling  the  path  of  return  secure)  ven- 
^^r  ture  for  a  moment  daringly  to  overstep  the  boundary.  It  is 
I  this  which  makes  the  example  of  the  great  luminaries  of  the 

art  so  dangerous  to  feeble  imitators,  who  venture  thought- 
lessly to  tread  a  path  in  which  they  must  find  themselvap 
unprepared.  Thus  Diirer,  and  many  great  Italian  maateny 
innocently  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  erroneous  print 
ciples  in  the  new  school,  and  to  that  all-destroying  separa^ 

ttion  between  design  and  colouring,  which  is  no  less  fatal  to 
the  theory  of  the  art  than  to  its  mechanical  executions 
Thus  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  who  first  distingjished  be* 
tween  the  beautiful  and  the  necessary,  laid  the  earliest 
foundation  of  inconsistency ;  thus  the  erroneous  principlaM 
Bupportfid  by  Deacartes,  asserting  the  absolute  distinction  oi 
soul  and  body,  and  setting  an  awful  gulf  between  the  twot 
•  Koighl,  Death,  am!  Ihe  Devil?  See  Kugler,  ii^vii.  39.  TbM 
kniglit  ia  said  to  bi  a  portrait  of  Franz  von  Sikkingen.—  Tnmt.  — 
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menarily  gave  birth  to  all  the  succeeding  errors  of  philo- 
Uftj ;  and  thus  also  the  prevailing  error  of  dividing  painting 
II  in  art  into  the  distinct  branches  of  design  and  colouring, 
hi  become  the  fruitful  source  of  all  subsequent  errors  and 
ibwrttions.  DUrer  especially,  like  so  many  of  those  old 
pUlowphers,  set  a  far  higher  value  on  truth  than  on  per- 
Mal  £ime ;  and  feeling  it  impossible  to  bring  to  perfection 
the  entire  abundance  of  his  ideas,  confidingly  bequeathed 
the  designs  alone  to  the  world  at  large.  During  a  short 
Hjpcriod,  some,  among  his  contemporaries  and  followers  em- 
itflplojed  them  sometimes  even  without  acknowledgment,  till 
ivkie  arose  at  last  a  feeble  generation,  incapable  of  com- 
sjlledng  or  even  of  comprehending  his  ideas :  ere  long,  they 
flMued  to  be  esteemed,  and  in  process  of  time  were  entirely 
(ifcgotten.  When  after  contemplating  this  splendid  collec- 
(ftioo  of  DOrer's,  I  turn  to  all .  the  throng  of  sketches  and 
Mpper-plate  designs  among  which  we  now  live,  he  appears 
to  me  like  the  originator  of  a  new  and  splendid  system  of 
Iboght,  burning  with  the  zeal  of  a  first  pure  inspiration, 
c^r  to  diffuse  his  deeply  conceived,  and  probably  true  and 
Me  views ;  and  all  the  heap  of  frivolous  sophists  and 
nreet  explainers  succeeding  him  seem  like  those  would-be 
eoonoisseurs,  whose  prattle  is  now  to  be  heard  in  all  markets 
Wth  among  the  amateurs  of  art,  and  in  e very-day  life. 

In  examining  the  collection  of  DUrer's  copper-plates 
n  the  Cabinet  de  Dessins  at  Paris,  I  was  particularly  struck 
\j  the  excellence  of  the  expression,  but  disappointed  that 
ijr  anxious  inquiries  after  any  oil-painting  by  that  great 
Bister  proved  fruitless.  It  is  true  that  four  large  pictures 
if  his  were  brought  hither  from  Nuremberg ;  yet  I  was  in- 
fiirmed  on  credible  authority  that,  in  conformity  with  a 
iecree  for  sending  various  works  of  art  to  different  towns 
b  tlie  departments,  these  pictures  are  already  deposited  at 
.  Rennes,  in  Brittany,  where  they  will  be  almost  inaccessible 
to  Crerman  lovers  of  the  art. 

In  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  again  I  saw  pictures  which 
I  hid  already  seen  and  admired  in  the  Louvre:  the  "Mar- 
nige  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  Infant  Christ,**  the  majestic 
portrait  of  Julius  IL,  and  many  others.  Also  a  portrait  of 
Charles  VIIL,  by  Leonardo,  which  deserves  to  be  numbered 
tiQon<r  his  most  remarkable  works.    The  background,  thow^Vv 
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clear,  ia  uniform,  whinh  is  rarely  tlie  case  with  oil  portraitMi 

ftod  in  thia  harmonises  admirabl/  with  the  open,  intelligentgl 

n^^^    and  not  unheroic  choracter  of  the  fnce ;  the  truthful  reali^ 

^^^^L  of  the  portrait  is  most  tangible  and  evident,  aa  is  uaual  irii 

^^^H  this  mnRter'a  pictures;  it  ia  nlau  characterised  by  uDusnal 

^^^^H  distinctness.    This  head  is  both  more  charming  and  inlinitelyr 

^^^^K  more  expressive  than  the  far-famed  head  of  Francis  L,  c 

^^^^H  which  I  saw  at  Paris  two  different  copies ;  one  io  tli 

^^^^1  tioQ  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  and  one  among  those  s 

^^^^P  for  restoration  in  the  Louvre.     Not  the  hand  of  Leonard(|| 

^^^™^    himself  could  ennoble  that  strangely  ugly  countenance  witfci 

its  little  blinking  eyes.     The  most  valuable  picture  to  whicW 

I  uould  here  devote  my  attention,  though  but  for  one  shortjl 

hour,  and  without  being  ut  liberty  to  repent  my  visit,  wssj 

the  famous  "  Madonna  della  Sedia   •  of  Raphael.     The  enJ' 

chanting  loveliness  of  tbia  palming  is  univereially  known  ani^i 

acknowledged,  and  numeroua  copiea  and  engravings  malc!| 

the  subject  of  it  generally  familiar.     The  Madonna  in  thiS" 

picture  haa  not  the  tender  loveliness  of  the  "  Giardiniera,"!' 

nor  the  ideality  of  the  great  Madonna  at  Dresden  ;  it  boldsftJ 

place  between  the  two  extremes,  and  in  this  point  resemblMi| 

the  highly-esteemed  "  Holy  Family"  in  the  Pariaian  Museun>ii| 

the  "Madonna  di  Foligno"!  in  Lucien  Buonaparte's  coUeo^i 

tion,  and  the  "  Madonna  dell'  Impannata"}  in  the  palace  ofl 

the  Luxembourg.     In  each  of  these  the  same  invariable  plurl 

appears  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  whole ;   1  ut  thw| 

"  Madonna  della  Sedia  "  ia  beyond  comparison  the  most  eaa^, 

cessful,  and  may  serve  as  an  example  for  each  of  the  otber«« 

Raphael  appears  always  equuUy  and  peculiarly  happy  in  hi*^ 

delineation  of  children  and  the  heads  of  old  men  j  in  aoin*. 

instances,  also,  his  female  heads  display  the  highest  artiatiftj 

beauty,  both  ideal  and  individual ;  yet  in  these  we  more  fre-, 

quently  recognise  a  noble,  earnest  struggle  to  attain  soiii»^ 

peculiar  ideal  conception  of  beauty  than  the  very  beau^ 

itself.     The  artist  has  attempted  to  express  the  Divinity  iD  ' 

the  Infant  Christ  by  imparting  to  the  figure  an  almost  super^ 

human  strength  and  vigour.     Yet  it  wants  that  peculiKl' 

mnjesty  of  look  and  expression  distinguishing  the  SavioiV, 

in  the  picture  at  Dresden :  in  the  hitter  the  child  looks  seri*  ' 

•  Pilli  Pfllflce.  +  In  tlie  Vatican.  \   Pilli  Falue.    ^ 


oua,  grand,  and  noble,  but  bis  attitude,  plaring  with  his  feet, 
is,  wilb  intentioii,  careless  and  childlike.  The  •rrarut^  of 
the  colours  id  this  pieiure,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  emploj 
lh»t  eipresgioB,  appeared  to  me  very  remarkable.  I  tiincied, 
Also,  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  cutoura  I  was  able  clearly 
lo  trace  the  varied  moditications  of  this  master's  manner. 
In  some  piclores  a  decided  preference  tor  heavy  maases  of 
distinct,  vigorous  browns,  reds,  or  whites  is  obvious,  resem- 
bling the  grand  prii>tiples  of  harmony  in  which  Dante  drew 
the  light,  illuminated,  and  dazzling  portion  of  his  immortal 
poem.  Some  of  Raphael's  other  pictures,  as,  for  example, 
the  "  Madonna"  in  the  Lucien  collection,  and  the  "  Giardi- 
aiera,"  are  of  glowing  radiance  and  purity,  the  carnations 
wonderfully  delicate  and  lovely.  Others  again,  as  the  "  Saint 
John  "  at  Diisseldorf  (as  far  as  the  changes  produced  in  it  by 
time  enable  us  to  judge,  and  if,  besides,  it  be  justly  attnbuteil 
to  Raphael),  the  "  St.  Michael "  at  Paris,  the  "  Transfigura- 
tion," and  many  others,  are  remarkable  from  the  strong 
shadows,  the  chiaroscuro,  and  blending  and  contrast  of  bright 
and  sombre  tints,  with  smaller  masses  of  less  vivid  hues, 
among  ivhich  blue  holds  a  connpicuous  place,  and  appears  to 
indicate  the  first  predominant  use  of  that  colour  in  the  later 
Italian  schools.  The  clear  brown  tint  in  the  nnHnished  pic- 
ture at  Brussels  would  not  have  been  entirely  subdued  in  the 
finishing;  but  in  the  "Madonna  della  Sedia"  a  completely 
different  manner,  which  I  should  ratlier  term  many-coloured, 
or  variegated,  prevails.  A  predilection  for  green,  red,  and 
other  vivid  colours  is  predominant  in  this  picture  also,  not, 
however,  in  broad  masses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more  like 
the  design  of  a  costly  curpet,  the  gayest  and  brightest  hues 
being  interwoven  in  a  highly  nrtistic  manner,  and  forming 
fine  and  elegant  undulations,  delicate  circles  and  flowers,  so 
that  each  idea  teems  with  the  richest  luxuriance,  and  is 
depicted  in  genuine  pomp  and  splendour.  Whoever,  after 
seeing  the  "  Madonna  della  Sedia  "  and  the  "  Giardinicra," 
can  Btill  affirm  or  believe  liaphael  to  have  been  an  unskilful 
colourist,  must  have  eyes  and  senses  not  of  the  most  suscep- 
tible order.  It  must  he  remembered  that  the  preceding 
general  observations  on  Raphael  are  not  intended  to  apply 
to  his  fresco  paintings  at  Rome,  but  to  his  easel -picturei 
alone,  the  beat  and  most  valuable  of  which  I  have  had  oppor- 
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tunities  of  siudjing.    The  "  Mndonna  ilella  Sedia  "  v 
the  earliest  repreBenlations  of  the  Virgin,  especially  ii 

to  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  representing  the  mi     

God  only  with  the  holy  child  on  her  left  arm,  her  head  gag 

inclining  towards  him,  with  little  ornament,  aud  few  acces- 
sary  details,  except  the  adoring  figure  of  the  youthful 
St.  John ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  most  loveljR 
of  later  flowers  of  art,  and  of  all  its  highly-adorned  and  oraii 
mented  compositions,  should  so  closely  resemble  the  foimtd 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  its  earliest  commencement.  Ttdfl 
pictare  dso  approaches  the  pure  loveliness  of  the  "  Giardi^ 
niera,"  and,  like  it,  appears  to  stand  on  the  verge  between  tbtt 
two  grand  epochs  of  Raphael's  artistic  history,  esemplifyinj: 
both  the  fervent  love  and  devotion  of  his  youthful  maiinBr^ 
together  with  the  lofty  development  and  rich  maturity  of  hi& 
prime,  before  his  later  imitations  of  that  dazzling  meteor, 
Michelangelo,  led  him  away  from  the  path  of  love  anj 
devotion. 

The  wondrous  picture  of  "  St.  Cecilia "  *  also  unites  tbs. 
peculiar  beauties  of  each  different  manner,  which  in  it  ar». 
woven  into  a  full  chord  of  the  most  delicious  inspiration, 
The  "  St.  Cecilia  "  may  be  compared  with  the  "  Madonna  dell*. 
Sedia  "  in  its  rich  colouring  and  gorgeous  drapery :  this,  and: 
the  extremely  careful  finishing,  are  undoubtedly  the  reasons 
why  the  esceilent  and  meritorious  old  copy  of  this  picture  at 
Dresden  falls  so  tar  short  of  the  original  in  expression,  even 
more  so  than  is  usually  the  case  with  good  copies.  The  chief, 
motive'\  of  the  "St.  CeeUia"  is  a.  ravishing  sentiment  of 

*   In  the  Gallery  of  Bologna. 

f  The  word  mnticc,  laniiliar  as  it  is  with  technical  phraseology  at 
other  languages,  is  not  yet  geneially  adopted  in  our  own,  and  hence  some 
.pology  may  be  necessary  for  eiaploying  it  as  above.  It  may  often  be 
rendered  intention,  but  has  a  liiller  meaning.  In  its  ordinary  appelUtioOi 
^d  as  generally  used  by  the  author',  it  meam  the  principle  of  action, 
altitude,  and  composition  in  a  single  figure  or  group  i  thus-  it  has  becB 
observed,  that  in  some  antique  gems  which  are  deficient  In  eiecution,  thi 
fiequently  fine.  Such  qualities,  in  this  case,  may  have  been 
of  the  artist's  feeling,  but  in  servUe  copies,  like  those  of  Ihc 
■     -      notivri  could  only  belong  to  the  origin.il  inventor. 
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inward  devotion,  which,  incapable  of  being  restrained 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  human  heart,  bre^s  forth  in 
fOBg,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  in  that  great  supplicatory 
Lilietiire  bj  Perugino,  where  we  see  every  thing  melting  away 
'  ■  i  devout  inspiration.  In  Perugino's  picture,  also,  we  find 
■  ■  expression  of  silent  devotion,  like  the  long-drawn  solemn 
toes  of  an  old  cathedral  chaunt ;  in  Raphael  the  tendency  to 
Mac  is  still  more  decided,  and  the  whole  mysterious  depth 
nd  wondrous  richness  of  that  magic  art  is  successfully  un- 
fclded.  The  figure  of  St.  Paul,  with  the  mighty  sword  on 
Ih  left  side,  reminds  us,  by  its  rapt  and  meditative  expres- 
SOOy  of  the  power  of  those  old  melodies  at  whose  sound  rocks 
■dited,  and  savage  beasts  were  tamed,  and  which  could  pene- 
tmte  the  human  mind,  tearing  asunder,  as  it  were,  soul  and 
firit ;  the  harmonious  grandeur  of  the  Magdalene  opposite 
to  him,  whose  perfect  beauty  resembles  in  some  features  the 
Hadonna  at  Dresden,  reminds  us  of  the  pure  unisons  re- 
iDonding  in  the  abode  of  blessed  spirits,  and  to  which  the 
ugic  tones  of  earthly  music  breathe  a  feebler  response,  yet 
itQl  nndoabtedly  reply.  The  Soul  of  St.  Cecilia,  who  stands 
ai  the  midst  singing  praises,  seems  as  if  soaring  upwards  on 
I  ray  of  dazzling  brightness  to  meet  the  glorious  harmony 
descending,  as  in  a  flood  of  light,  from  heaven.  The  two 
other  figures  *,  which  occupy  the  space  between  the  three 
ilready  named,  appear  as  if  combining  to  form  the  whole 
into  a  full  unbroken  chorus.  The  childlike  ring  of  little 
mgels  hovering  in  the  clouds  above  her  head  seems  to  be 
I  divine  reverberation  and  echo  of  the  mingling  harmony. 
The  transparent  foreground,  the  scattered  instruments  of 
music,  indicate  a  vast  and  wonderfully  varied  world  of 
liarmony  and  sound,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  holy  hymn 
rq)08e8,  find  from  which  it  ascends  like  a  structure  of  lofty 

Ib  its  more  extended  signification,  the  term  comprehends  invention  gene- 
ally,  as  distinguished  from  execution.  Another  very  different  and  less 
Koienl  sense  in  which  this  expression  is  also  used,  must  not  be  con- 
bunded  with  the  foregoing,  thus  a  motive  is  sometimes  understood  in  the 
leme  of  a  MuggtUion.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Poussin  found  the 
wtUvta  of  his  landscape  compositions  at  Tivoli.  In  this  case  we  have  a 
mggestion  inaproved  and  carried  out ;  in  the  copies  of  the  Byzantine 
vtistt  we  have  tn/entiofM,  not  their  own,  blindly  transmitted.  —  From 
<fce  trtnuLUion  of  Kiufler*8  Handbook  of  Painting  in  Italy,  b.  i.  p.  21. 
*  St.  John  and  St.  Augustine. 
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artistic  beauty.     The  picture  is  fraught  with  a  soul-felt 
pression  of  music  and  inspiration,  and  the  execution  in  th.* 
highest  degree  solid  and  effective. 

But  although  the  very  subject  of  this  wonderfully  ms^- 
nificent  picture  appears  to  lead  to  a  musical  treatmen 
and  expression,  there  reigns  in  it  throughout,  not  merely  tli4 
floating  charm,  the  soul-fraught  inspiration  which  charao 
terises  painters  of  musical  feeling,  but  also  a  tendency  t€ 
develope,  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  majesty,  that  lofty,  poetU 
imagination  which  exalts  these  first  among  painters  and  poetc 
in  soul,  so  far  above  all  who  are  simple  painters  and  nc 
more.  It  is  the  enthusiasm  which  flashes  ^t  once  througt 
both  intellect  and  imagination,  of  lofty  flight  indeed,  dwell' 
ing  amid  the  glancing  stars,  and  crowned  with  never-dying 
faurel.  It  is  poetry,  as  depicted  by  Raphael  himself  in  th< 
"  Camera  della  Segnatura," — the  very  breathing  of  divinityi 
and  yet  nearly  allied  to  all  the  natural  forms  around;  tc 
science,  or  philosophy,  with  her  starry  mantle,  the  variegated 
robe  full  of  figures  of  animals,  and  the  rich  abundance  oi 
living  symbols ;  as  well  as  to  theology,  or  the  knowledge  od 
things  divine,  and  the  true  proportions  of  the  balance  oi 
clearsighted  justice.  Yet  neither  the* breath  of  Parnassoi 
alone,  nor  a  heathen  muse,  nor  a  poetic  fancy  sportivel3 
touching  the  painting,  formed  the  source  whence  Raphae 
drew  the  poetry  of  his  pictures.  No !  the  light  of  truth  wai 
poured  into  his  heart,  and  all  the  blessed  mysteries  of  heavec 
were  revealed  to  his  enraptured  gaze,  that  he  might  thui 
represent  them  in  glorious  forms  and  hues,  for  the  aggran' 
disement  of  the  church,  and  of  our  most  holy  faith.  Thit 
poetic  paintings  this  wondrous  flow  of  feeling,  although  a' 
the  same  time  in  severe  systematic  arrangement,  stands  mos' 
proudly  forth  in  that  crown  of  all  his  works,  the  "Theology,*'^ 
embracing  the  whole  of  heaven,  and  giving  the  first  tru< 
indications  of  the  high  destination  of  Raphael  himself,  and  o 
Catholic  art  in  general,  which  it  was  his  proud  mission  U 
complete  and  to  raise,  even  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec 
tion.  Therefore  on  him  was  bestowed  the  richest  abundance 
of  gifts  and  endowments ;  every  thing  combined  in  favour  o 
the  fortunate  artist,  who,  even  in  his  youth,  soon  surpassed 
the  most  experienced  masters.     He  not  only  learned  to  blen< 

*  Erroneously  called  La  disputa  del  Sacramentow 
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ideTOQt  genius  of  the  earlier  schools  of  an  Angelico  or  a 

[ino  with  the  glow  of  art  and  the  highest  perfection  of 

but  if  ever  painter  could  justly  claim  to  be  called  not 

inspired,  but  even  divinely  enlightened,  that  painter 

iBtphael.    And  what,  we  may  well  ask,  would  this  gifted 

have  fidled  to  accomplish,  who  in  so  short  a  life  per- 

SQch  wondrous  works?  to  what  an  unheard-of  degree 

pofection  would  he  not  have  raised  his  art  had  nature 

his  term  of  life  to  a  grey  old  age,  like  so  many  of 

leoonoisseurs  and  masters  of  his  time !    Yet  as  we  reflect 

i  the  melancholy  history  of  his  early  death,  we  find  an  in- 

consolation,  and  gratitude  mingles  with  our  grief  at  the 

fill  tale  of  his  interrupted  course.     It  was  because  he 

to  keep  alive  the  sacred  flre  in  its  vase  of  crystal, 

lest  he  should  in  any  degree  injure  or  destroy  the  deli- 

;  limits  of  heavenly  beauty  in  the  art  itself,  that  the  crystal 

was  broken,  the  thread  of  his  life  was  severed,  and  the 

of  Christian  art,  which  it  had  been  his  mission  to  un- 

remained  as  he  left  it  —  leafless  and  imperfect  in  the 

of  its  most  glorious  promise. 

A  collection  of  paintings,  the  property  of  the  senate  of 

ice,  is  at  present  open  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.* 

iides  many  other  modern  works,  one  apartment  is  almost 

;ly  filled  with  the  compositions  of  Rubens  ;  chiefly  alle- 

designs  of  the  life  of  Maria  de  Medici-t 

These  pictures  are,  perhaps,  preferable  to  many  others  by 

same  master  in  the  Louvre  —  at  least  as  regards  the 

iggle  for  uncommon  ideas  —  but  they  are  in  very  bad 

'vation,  and  whoever  desires  to  study  the  history  of  the 

with  all  its  enors  and  aberrations,  must  trust  alone  to 

gallery  J  at  Diisseldorf  for  obtaining  just  ideas  of  this 

;r.    A  series  of  small  pictures  by  Le  Sueur,  representing 

life  of  St.  Bruno,  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  that  artist,  and 

fthe  manner  in  which  he  raised  himself  above  his  contem- 

ries  of  the  French  school.     He  has  none  of  the  perplex- 

ostentation  of  Le  Brun  §,  nor  the  pedantic  erudition  of 


-lY*  This  gallery  is  now  appropriated  to  the  works  of  living  a*^ists  pur- 
by  government, 
t  Since  removed  to  the  Louvre,  Nos.  549.  to  369, 

i  Removed  in  1808  to  Munich. 
A  proof  of  the  high  excellence  which  a  mannered  artist  mvj  soicub* 
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Poussin,  but  on  the  contrary  has  a  feeling  for  colour  at 
least,  and  in  general  some  degree  of  soul-felt  express 
All  his  compositions,  however,  follow  the  peculinr  geniu 
the  French  scliool,  which,  when  it  adopts  a  more  trani 
and  subdued  manner,  in  opposition  to  the  theatrical 
highly  esaggerated  style  usually  predominating,  beco 
feeble  in  outline  and  in  colouring.  We  cannot  refuse  « 
pathy  to  the  love-deserving  genius  of  one,  who  in  the  m 
of  excesMve  frivolity,  in  complete  ignorance  of,  and  far 
moved  from  all  true  principles  of  the  art,  gained  even  a  n 
superficial  exterior,  and  actually  lost  himself  in  his  an 
desire  to  attain  a  higher  objeet  Tet  there  is  little  arti 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  these  pictures,  but  mtht 
human  sympathy,  such  as  is  sometimes  aroused  by  the  vi 
of  Racine,  between  whose  works  and  those  of  Le  Suei 
trace  a  strong  family  resemblance.  Nothing  further  can 
said  of  these  pictures. 

There  are  in  this  collection  only  two  old  Italian  picta; 
A  Danae,  by  Titian,  but  hung  so  high,  and  in  so  bad  a  li 
that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it ;  and  the  "  Mudonoa  < 
Impannata"*  of  Raphael.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
latter  is  the  over- exaggerated  old  age  of  ^int  ElizalN 
she  is  probably  a  portrait,  for  I  find  the  same  face  reps 
in  the  Holy  Family  at  Dusseldorf.  The  Virgin's  figur 
designed  on  the  same  type  as  the  "  Madonna  di  Folig 
and  the  Mother  of  God  in  the  Holy  Family  in  the  IjOU 
There  ie  unquestionably  much  that  is  deserving  of  notic 

timei  Bttain  in  a  single  work,  if  he  is  BoduffEcl  by  nslure  vith  | 
toleiils,  and  induced  hf  any  circumMance  lo  abandon  his  usual  manner, 
be  found  in  a  large  fiunily  picture  by  Le  Brun,  of  Ibe  JaLiach  familf, 
known  in  the  history  of  art',  and  which  1  saw  at  Ctilogiie  in  ISIB,ii 
pnasnuon  of  Mr.  Van  Groote.  Probably  the  French  artist  in 
picture  aimed  at  fbllowinti  the  simple  narrov  style,  truth,  and  re^ 

the  best  artists  of  the   Net!      '      '  

maimer  by  his  subject.  En  . 
which  he  accomplislies  this,  ai 
German  reality  of  manner  his  o* 
familiar  to  him  i  so  that  his  Torn 
being  disadvantageous,  is  called 
the  simple  truth  of  the  Flemish 
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picCare,  and  it  holds  a  remarkable  position  in  the  series 

BaphaeVs  Madonnas.     Considering  the  present  violent 

oontinned    disallocation    of  works  of  art,  it  would, 

afibrd  gratification  to  amateurs  tc  learn  whither 

have  been  removed,  and  where  thej  are  now  to  be 

Id  this  review  of  old  Italian  pictures,  I  have  thought 

eqiedient  to  give  but  a  sh<N:t  description  of  those  which 

of  less  importance  in  illustrating  mj  peculiar  opinions, 

which  have  been  already  commented  on  in  other  works. 

A  great  number  of  old  French  memorials,  fragments 

fipom  mined  churches  and  monasteries,  mutilated  and 

manj  instances  more  than  half  destroyed,  have  been  care- 

odlected,  and  are  now  exhibited,  in  chronological  order, 

ancient  monastery  of  Les  Petits  Augustius.   M.  Alex- 

Lenmr  has  compiled  a  very  full  and  excellent  catalogue 

collection,  which  possesses  at  least  one  useful  property, 

l^owiii^  in  the  clearest  and  most  remarkable  manner,  what 

imitative  arts,  and  especially  sculpture,  ought  not  to  be. 

would  be  difficult  to  believe,  without  the  direct  evidence 

the  senses,  that  human  fancy  could  wander  so  widely 

r,  as  many  of  the  old  French  sculptors  have  done,  pre- 

ns  with  exact  images  of  dead  bodies,  stretched  naked 

their  biers,  or  clothed  in  the  modem  fashion,  and  sur- 

by  crowds  of  kneeling  ladies  and  gentlemen.    Many 

1^1  iBdent  monuments  of  the  early  kings  of  France,  which  have 

^leen  torn  from  their  places  in  the  old  Gothic  churches, 

^^feserve  a  strict  examination,  as  illustrating  the  history  of 

""      Ian  architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages.     A  very  few  old 

igs  in  this  collection  also  deserve  notice.     The  most 

perhaps,  is  a  Russian  Madonna,  apparently  of  the 

dkte.     It  was  customary  among  the  Greek  Christians 

the  priests  themselves  to  practise  the  art  of  painting,  and 

does  not,  therefore,  appear  extraordinary  that  the  Musco- 

Christians  should  have  learned  the  same  style  of  treat- 

We  find,  also,  in  the  collection  of  antiquities  in  the 

National  Library  three  small  companion  pictures,  represent* 

God  the  Father,  and  a  few  attendant  figures,  evidently 

*  The  uniformity  of  style  observable  in  Greek  church  painting  is  still 
liintber  accounted  for  by  a  MS.  recently  translated  into  French,  and  pub- 
Pidicd  by  M.  Didron.    It  is  entitled  **  Iconographie   Chr^tienne."  — 
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in  Ibp  Grcd  taste,  and  bdoagiag  to  the  earliest  period  o{ 
(.tihf^iit  art,  b«t  in  exMVtkm  nndoabtedlj  Uusasn.    A 
Madonna,  No.  8.  Md  i.  of  llie  Caiakgue  of  old  French  pic- 
tNTM,  u  Mttrij  as  luge  »  fife,  and  although  ii  has  been  very  I 
mwA  iajwni,  w«  (•■■oc  bil  to  ram^ise  the  foreiga  natioDil 
■                   '  "    'q  the  Infiint  Christ.     It  is 
e  coontenanoe  of  the  Ma- 
le type  as  vaa  adt^ted  br  ao  nuuij   | 
■est  epoch  of  Cfaristtanilr.     The 
eui»  iwrfectlj  cnal  coaMeoance  and  n^kr  features,  Ibe   | 
II  anil  Malfct  latty  brav,  Ifae  hemi  indimng  gentljr  to  the  f 
left  sImMct,  and  ike  tj^  tuned  fondbr  oit  the  cbild.    A  I 
star  »  paiamJ  ok  Ae  boma,  mod  on  tbe  dntpeij  eoriidii^  I 
tlw  boii^  pnAaiUj  »  alfceAw  U>  tbe  ^ipeQatMa  of  "  aioraii;  (' 
aMr,"  *  «Mwi  star,*  bttfmttalj  gmn  to  tbe  Virgia  ii 
ewhiiaitiwl  fcy—      TUs  sjaabol  fmjuenttv  ocean  h 
Bit*M<n  aflka  ^Itgtk.    1  kan  waited  it  in  several  of  mi-  j^ 
JiMhlcd  utMMtT,  wUA  wm  hna^t  to  Paris  frcn  de  M 
chw^ ttStmh.-^ - «» "^-^ ^  ■'- 
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—M  ^miatifial  lai  Hftih  tniihi'i  nil  |iiiwlt  TheixAw- 
ii«  is  f«narkaiMr  pkf^i»  aiad  *^  ■laigi;  xhetmn 
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Hill  ctricatmes  of  profound  and  original  signification.  Th^ 
.MBoeption  of  the  subject,  as  here  treated,  is  far  from  being  one 
tf  tiM  worst  among  Diirer's  many  designs  of  the  same  event. 

3  In  the  all-surpassing  effect  produced  results  chiefly  from  that 
kning^  intense  depth  of  colouring,  which  can  be  obtained 
■If  in  glass  painting.  The  startling  dissonances  introduced 
■to  the  music  of  our  finest  masters  often  indicate  an  inten- 
>tf  of  suffering  amounting  almost  to  despair;  and  on  the  same 
fradple,  the  strongly  contrasted  colours  employed  in  glass 
ynnting  seem  to  have  a  most  powerful  effect,  revealing  a 
whole  history  of  anguish,  and  impressing  it  with  added  force 
ipon  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  spectator.  It  must  of  course 
k  presupposed  that  the  size  of  the  picture  and  its  situation 
veualogous  to  that  of  oil-paintings  in  general.  Where, 
■  m  the  choir  of  old  Grothic  cathedrals,  the  narrow  windows 
ne  to  an  elevation  scarcely  attainable  by  the  eye,  it  would 
k  impossible  to  execute  any  work  in  the  style  of  an  oil- 
pnntiog.  Painting  on  glass  must  then  become  merely  a 
time  of  variegated  crystals,  a  transparent  mosaic  of  gems, 
■nnged  in  distinct  masses,  vividly  contrasting  with  each 
ither,  so  that  the  light  of  heaven  may  enter  like  a  dazzling 
ftune,  through  this  varied  pomp  of  earthly  hues.  In  this 
■timer  the  whole  may  be  worked  in  broad  masses,  each 
Kptnte  portion  being  divided  from  the  others  only  at  inter- 
nJg  and  by  certain  determined  lights.  The  finest  specimens 
of  glass-painting  that  I  have  ever  seen  are  in  the  beautiful, 
tboogh  still  unfinished,  church  of  St.  Gudule,  at  Brussels : 
there  are  many  also  at  Cologne,  but  they  do  not  abound  at 
hris.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  only  building  in 
Aat  city  which  can  be  called  a  really  fine  architectural  work, 
is  meanly  situated,  and  the  interior  is  much  defaced  by  the 
Bodem  finishing  of  the  columns,  which  required  restoration 
ia  consequence  of  the  injuries  they  sustained  during  the 
.-I  Reign  of  Terror.     It  contains  no  fine  specimens  of  coloured 

;  glass.    In  the  upper  window  of  St  Sulpice,  a  few  better 
examples  are  to  be  found.     I  was  particularly  struck  with  a 
igore  of  St.  Denis  carrying  in  his  hand  a  chalice,  with  the 
-^  met,  surmounted  by  the  nimbus. 

Painting  on  glass  is  undoubtedly  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
trt.  To  make  the  difference  of  the  motive  represented,  a 
ground  for  the  division  of  painting  into  distinct  and  separate 
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branches,   is   acting   on   a   completely  false  principle   and  r 

tn'oaeouB  basis ;  since,  whatever  the  material,  it  is  atill  the  i 

same  imitative  and  representative   art,   and  only  directly  , 

afiected  by  the  nature  of  the  material  employed.     In  a  per-  ' 

feet  and  truly  artistic  representation,  the  various  subjeeia  .i 

are  only  the  means  collectively  employed  for  a  certain  end ;  > 

the  signs  or  symbols  indicating  it.      But  the  aim  and  object  , 

of  the  whole  combination  is  a  lofty  and  expressive  significa-  , 

tion,  Ijring  concealed,  and  yet  shadowed  forth  by  each  token  , 

or  Bymbol,  and  which  might  justly  be  called  the  spiritual  , 

motive.  *    Thus  I  have  already  shown  that  portruit'painting,  i 

landscape,  caricature,  and  still-life  are  grandly  and  intelligibly  „ 

employed  only  in  what  are  styled  historical,  but  which  should  u 

rather  be  termed  symbolic,  compositions,  because,  b^ng  the  [ 

only  really  perfect  kind  of  picture,  it  does  not  deprive  each  < 

accessory  branch  of  its  peculiar  signification,  but  rather,  ^ 

lestoring  all  to  their  true  position  and  impoitance,  the  mean-  , 
ing  and  intention  come  into  periect  operation  ;  and  thus  fur 

the  first  time  they  arrive  at  that  position  which  indeed  they  ., 

ever  ought  to  hold.     I  have  shown  that  these  branches  of  \ 

painting,  as  they  are  called,  though  occasionally  separated  ,| 

in  the  studio  of  the  artist,  who  may  he  sometimes  compelled  , 

to  make  studies  of  separate  parts,  to  be  reunited  in  his  per-  , 
feet  compositions,  arc,  singly,  nothing  more  than  parts,  or 

members,  and  even  tliese  may  easily  be  subdivided  into  still  ^ 

more  superfluous  diaiinctions;  as,  for  example — battle-pieces,  , 

miniatures,  genre,   &c.  &c.    Reasons  for  the  division  of  the  , 

representative  and  imitative  art  into  various  branches,  riae  ^ 

most  naturally  from  the  different  capabilities  of  the  materials  , 

and  bodily  substance  employed.    But  the  place  for  which  the  ^ 

picture  is  destined,  is  a  point  of  the  highest  importance,  and  . 

affords  a  far  surer  ground  fur  division  than  the  diversity  of  ^ 

subject.   Every  good  picture  should  be  designed  for  some  par-  ^ 
tieular  spot,  and  most  of  the  old  paintings  were  thus  appro- 
priately conceived.     Some  for  altar-pieces,  others  to  adorn 

the  entrance  to  the  choir,  others  for  the  refectory  or  cells  of  j 

a  monastery.     It  is  easy,  in  the  works  of  the  really  good  j 

masters,  to  trace  their  destination;  thus,  for  example,  a  pic-  ^ 

■  ture  intended  for  the  high  altar  is  easily  distinguished  from  , 

those  for  the  little  side  altars  ;  not  by  the  size  alone,  but  , 

•  See  note,  aati,  p.  94.  H 
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y  its  subject  and  general  treatment :  and  again,  the 
mtrei>piece,  and  the  wing-pictures,  are  distinctly  dif- 
and  finally,  the  paintings  on  the  inner  and  outer 
f  these  wings.  There  is,  indeed,  no  image,  even  in 
which  can  be  universally  appropriate,   and  every 

the  imitative  art  ought  also  to  be  confined  to  some 

destination ;  otherwise  these  compositions,  even  if 
>  the  lofty  freedom  of  poetry,  will  be  found  utterly 
Dd  inefiective.  Still  a  distinction  founded  on  the 
f  of  materials  employed  is  more  solid ;  for  as  the 
IS  decorations  of  Gothic  architecture  can  be  executed 
delicate  sandstone,  while  Greek  sculpture  demands 
transparent  marble,  and  granite  or  basalt  are  most 

for  the  gigantic  proportions  of  Egyptian  art ;  so 
rent  materials  used  in  painting  can  alone  produce 
;  branches,  as  oil-painting,  glass-painting  and  fresco- 
: ;  because  the  artist,  wUle  stud3ring  to  avoid  every- 
ifavourable  in  each  of  these  various  materials,  and  to 
mself  of  every  advantage  they  may  present,  is  un« 
y  compelled  to  treat  the  same  subject  in  a  very  dif^ 
tanner. 

this  little  digression  we  return  to  our  enumeratioo 
rkable  pictures,  first  noticing  those  which  I  omitted 
revious  letters.  I  neglected,  in  my  account  of  Lucien 
irte's  collection,  now  removed  to  Rome,  to  mention  a 
aarkable  Entombment  by  Giorgione.  Though  but  a 
;ture,  it  has  great  merit.  The  dark  green  foreground, 
[y  interwoven  herbs  and  plants,  is  beautifully  true  to 
the  portrait-like  character  of  the  heads,  the  ease 
dom  of  the  attitudes,  and  the  costumes,  generally  in 
etian  taste  of  that  period,  with  here  and  there  some 
varieties ;  —  all  this  reminds  us  of  the  schools  of  the 
ands,  but  in  their  oldest  and  grandest  style:  the  ex- 
i  is  noble,  free,  and  manly:  it  is  one  of  the  most 
hly  Venetian  pictures  I  have  ever  seen. 
e  Restoring  Room  at  the  Louvre,  I  found  a  num- 
famous  and  beautiful  paintings,  but  can  devote  my 
n  only  to  a  few  of  the  most  important ;  and,  indeed, 
of  the  most  charming  of  these  were  so  hastily  re- 
that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  them  as  I 

particularly  a  very  excellent  St.  Catherine  CTQ!N<Jikfc^ 
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will)  lilies,  hy  Lijanardo,  and  a  series  of  heada  of  tbe  apoat 
brought  from  the  church  of  San  Luigi,  at  Rome.  The  latl 
arc  small,  on  a  gold  ground,  through  which  the  rosy  Hi 
tints  appear,  and  they  altogether  remind  me  strongly  of  1 
earliest  period  of  Christian  painting,  and  the  predominai 
of  the  Byzantine  style.  A  reminiscence  of  that  simple  chi 
like  period  of  the  art  which  always  brings  so  mueii  that 
charming  and  instructive  to  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  ap< 
tator,  and  at  the  same  time  breathes  a  soothing  tranqu 
lity  of  feeling.  The  three  Fates,  attributed  to  Michelaage 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  a  completely  opposite  style  a 
the  degeneracy  of  modem  art ;  an  excessive  vigour  of  deai 
and  conception  being  expended  in  producing  the  repress 
ation  of  ugliness  the  most  fearful  and  revolting,  and  witha 
aa  it  appears,  any  higher  ultimate  intention. 

A  large  painting  of  Titian's,  the  "  Antiope,"  will, 
those  who  set  his  highest  excellence  in  the  loveliest  car 
tions  and  the  dehneation  of  naked  forms,  be  eonsidered 
at  least  one  of  tbe  finest  pictures  by  that  master  to  be  bi 
at  Paris.  The  broad,  clear,  joyous  landscape,  the  fign 
near,  and  their  occupation; — -dogs,  horses,  and  huntami 
and  one  shepherd,  drinking  from  the  stream,  introduced 
is  said,  as  symbolic  of  desire :  this  is  in  all  respects  ont 
the  finest  of  Titian's  paintings,  with  the  single  except! 
perhaps,  of  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  who,  represented  under 
form  of  a  satyr,  seems  almost  too  entin^ly  faunish.  S 
these  details  are  but  casually  noticed,  so  completely  is 
eye  riveted  on  the  slumbering  beauty  who  reposes  in 
foreground.  The  slightly  shadowing  drapery  partially 
veals  all  those  charms  which  it  is  designed  to  hide.  Noth 
can  be  conceived  more  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  m 
full  of  life,  than  the  outline  of  the  naked  body,  the  fin( 
formed  and  rounded  limbs,  and  the  warm  tints  of  the  6 
soft  akin,  surpassed  only  hy  the  rosy  smiling  mouth,  the  h 
closed  eyes,  the  treacherous  glow  upon  the  cheek,  oa 
seems  to  lie  before  us  in  motionless  slumber,  or,  perfai 
wrapt  in  some  delicious  dream.  The  right  arm  is  pla 
under  the  head,  which  it  supports,  so  that  the  whole  of 
side  nearest  the  spectator  is  fully  visible.  Those  mod 
artists  who  desire  to  imitate  the  antique,  and  even  attei 
10  delineate  the  naked  forms  of  sculpture,  may  learn  at 
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treatment  from  that  adopted  by  this  great  master  in 
nsenting  sensible  charms  in  all  their  living,  glowing 
ination;  in  doing  which,  those  first  among  painters, 
ihael,  and  even  Titian,  are  never  found  to  overstep  the 
Ddaries  of  beauty  and  propriety.  Still  there  must  always 
I  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  sculpture,  whose 
»  it  is  to  depict  the  simple,  and  consequently  unveiled 
us  of  nature,  and  in  which  the  naked  outline  cannot  pos* 
f  offend  a  healthy  eye,  and  painting,  the  vital  principle 
rhich  art  consists  in  deliciously  revealing,  yet  at  the  same 
3  wisely  shadowing,  the  gifts  of  beauty,  being  endowed 
1  the  magic  veil  of  colouring,  not  only  the  better  to  com- 
e  the  illusion  by  imparting  a  life-like  carnation  to  the 
ily  fonn,  but  also,  through  the  eye  of  fancy,  to  kindle 
sympathetic  pulses,  and  exalt  the  general  expression. 
t  is  remarkable  that  the  great  Italian  masters,  when,  as 
wt  unfrequently  happens,  they  selected  subjects  from 
ok  mythology,  and  that  general  class  of  ideas,  treated 
a  merely  as  recreations  in  the  intervals  of  their  severer 
positions,  either  in  an  expressive,  easy  manner,  not  rising 
By  imaginative  allegory,  or,  as  in  the  instance  before  us, 
'ing  only  to  display  the  highest  perfection  of  sensual 
Jty.  This  is  the  result  of  a  true  and  pure  instinct,  and  the 
ter,  in  choosing  that  already  almost  exhausted  sphere  of 
ects,  far  less  adapted  to  his  art  than  to  that  of  sculpture, 
t  find  the  Greek  mythology  present  itself  to  his  imagina- 
under  that  particular  form.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
nces  of  modern  art  rising  to  a  spiritual  and  almost 
stian  manner  in  the  representation  of  mythological  sub- 
.  Giulio  Romano,  in  his  fresco  paintings  at  Mantua, 
reated  the  Overthrow  of  the  Titans  with  a  highly  poeti- 
eeling.  There  is  surprising  power  and  vigour  in  his 
option  of  the  two  contending  elements,  the  oVerwhelm- 
loods  of  rising  water,  and  the  sinking  of  the  earth,  bear- 
lown  all  its  ruined  temples  and  broken  cliffs.  In  this, 
pectacle  of  Titanic  arrogance  overthrown,  while  some 
e  giant  beings  presume  proudly  to  defy  the  impending 
and  thus  sink  sullenly  to  destruction,  or  strive  to  pray, 
hands  rarely  clasped  in  supplication,  leaves  an  almost 
itian  impression  on  the  mind.  Subjects  from  classical 
ology,  susceptible  of  the  treatment  here  described*  iotta 
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extraoTdinary  exceptions  to  the  usual  cliias,  and  are  no 
rare  than  such  noble  and  artistic  representations  as  the  obi 
mentioned.  It  were  vain  to  seek  in  mytbological  sulg 
the  beautiful,  true  symbolism,  the  exceeding  love  and  loi 
neas,  the  blisa,  as  well  as  suffering,  whieh  more  modera 
possesses,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  such  spiritualit 
sentiment  lies  not  within  the  scope  of  their  character.  H 
Raphael's  glorious  imagining  of  the  beautiful  mjth  of  Paj 
is  rather  graceful  than  profound ;  that  fiction,  too,  belt 
almost  to  antique  philosophy,  rather  than  mythology,  an 
its  development  affords  an  example  of  true  spiritual  bea 
almost  unparalleled  in  Greek  fable,  the  motive  of  nbic 
seldom  more  than  an  overflowing  abundance  of  animal 
and  delight  in  the  utmost  sensual  grace  and  fascination, 
perfect  development  of  undisguised  bodily  vigour.  All  tl 
allegorical  and  symbolic  pictures,  if  seriously  studied, 
conceived  with  aay  depth  of  imagination,  will  be  founi 
refer,  more  or  less  distinctly,  to  the  d'.^epest  pain  of  all  ear 
existence,  or  the  summit  of  ita  highest  blisa ;  to  the  per 
delineation  of  unveiled  forma  of  exquisite  beauty,  or  to 
fearful  strife  and  tragic  borror  of  heroic  deeds  and  sul 
ings ;  and  in  the  most  sublime  works  of  the  ancients  also 
find  the  union  of  both  elements  —  life  and  death,  agony 
blise  —  placed  in  bold  and  striking  contrast. 

If  in  these  compositions  we  do  not  look  below  the  surf 
we  shall  certainly  find  them  easy  of  comprehension,  and 
void  of  any  profound  meaning ;  but  the  lofty  efforts  of  anc 
art  were  always  directed  to  the  unfolding  of  the  mysterie 
nature,  and  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  animated  exlste: 
The  mythology,  nay,  rather  the  religion  of  antiquity, 
throughout  sensual  and  material,  an  inspired,  intoxical 
adoration  of  natural  life,  in  its  inexhaastible  luxuriance 
energy,  confined  and  restrained  only  by  human  laws, 
rarely  infringing  the  limits  of  an  almost  inconceivably 
lured  intelligence  and  propriety.  The  Italian  painteri 
the  olden  time  ougiit  not  to  be  too  severely  censured 
choosing  their  classical  subjects  from  Ovid's  Metamorpht 
and  other  similar  works,  in  preference  to  Homer ;  ani 
rather  than  lose  the  delightful  variety  afforded  by  these  : 
jects,  painters  of  the  present  day  venture  to  adopt  storii 
ualique  fable,  like  glowing  episodes,  among  suvtrer  ai  d  1<» 
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iei^  it  si  ould  be  remembered  that  such  delicious  repre- 
ttioDs,  emanating  from  a  mind  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
30  of  beautj  and  grace  in  its  most  fascinating  imaginative 
cdon,  may  justly  claim  to  be  r^arded  with  peculiar  in- 
ooe  and  toleration. 

firequentlj  becomes  a  question,  whether  modem 
srs  are  at  liberty,  considering  them  especially  as  the 
68  of  Christian  art,  to  employ  their  genius  on  such 
entations  of  sensible  beaufjr,  or  to  interweave  them 
ly  of  their  compositions.  The  art  of  painting,  although 
e  of  intense  spiritually  of  expression,  is,  strictly  speak- 
purely  imitative  art,  and  as  such  devoted  to  the  deline- 
of  material  forms ;  therefore,  to  censure  an  artist  for 
ing  the  blooming  grace  of  youthful  attractions,  or  to 
e  him  to  shun  their  representation  on  the  canvas,  is  a 
and  constrained  severity,  which,  tending  to  compress 
t  within  too  narrow  limits,  would  infallibly  cramp 
rgies,  and,  depriving  it  of  free  scope  for  exertion,  injure 

most  important  point.  The  attainment  of  b^uty  is 
euliar  object  of  the  art,  and  by  its  success  in  this  point 
r  has  bc^  and  will  be  judged.  Still  as  on  the  one 
t  seeks  holy  and  devotional  subjects  for  the  adornment 
lesiastical  edifices,  and  on  the  other  tends  to  the  useful 
ering  to  the  varied  luxury  of  our  dwellings,  or  the 
lour  of  public  buildings,  its  peculiar  province  consists, 
h,  in  the  representation  of  material  forms ;  the  charms 
;tractions  of  the  human  figure,  constituting  the  highest 
at  of  sensible  beauty,  cannot  therefore  be  entirely  ex- 
I,  although  they  should  at  all  times  be  made  subservient 
nobler  impulses  of  devotion  and  spirituality. 
»ainter  can  hardly  be  considered  a  master  in  his  art,  if  he 
capable  of  drawing  the  naked  figure,  or  imitating  the 
og  carnations  of  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  essential,  that  besides 
ig  it  his  first  and  chief  care  in  compositions  of  a  more  seri- 
ndency  to  keep  the  sentiment  of  beauty  in  subordination 
rituality  of  expression,  the  distinction  already  insisted 
fcween  painting  and  sculpture  should  be  studiously  pre- 
L  He  should  never  fill  his  canvas  with  great  masses 
ked  beauty,  which  only  confuse  the  eye,  destro3ring  its 
B  perception  of  loveliness ;  for  the  magic  grace  of  a 
•e  consists  rather  in  the  representation  of  womanly^ 
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child-like,  or  youthful  figures,  modestly  veiled,  and  revealing 
only  a  few  timid,  yet  blooming  charms.  Little  will  offen 
suffice  to  give  ttie  effect  lie  seeks :  a  delicate  cheek,  a  sofl 
elttspicg  arm,  a  gentle  smile,  captivates  the  soul  far  more 
than  a  more  open  display  of  cliarms,  and  in  this  respect  tbe 
idea  and  treatment  of  painting  differs  widely  from  sculpture. 
The  "convenances"  imposed  by  the  art  caanot,  of  coure* 
be  regulated  by  the  laws  which  hold  good  in  actual  life,  aiA 
an  artist  ought  certainly  to  represent  every  thing  belongicf 
to,  or  required  by,  his  subject  What  mind,  indeed,  could  la 
so  perverted  as  to  find  anything  objectionable  in  the  naked 
body  of  St.  Agatha,  as  depicted  in  the  Martyrdom  by  Sebs^ 
tian  del  Piombo?  And  this  brings  me  to  the  third 
the  treatment  of  sensual  beauty  in  painting,  which, 
tion  to  the  appropriate  subordination  of  what  is  merely  pleu- 
ing  to  the  loftier  objects  of  the  art,  and  the  distinction  already 
noticed  between  painting  and  sculpture,  imperatively  demandi  , 
to  be  observed.  It  will  give  new  confirmation  also  to  tie 
opinions  already  set  forth  of  the  ruinous  and  destniclin^ 
practice  of  separating  into  distinct  and  independent  brancbo 
those  single  elements  which,  in  their  harmonious  union,  con- 
stitute a  perfect  composition.  If,  for  example,  an  artist  sded 
one  of  these  charming  branches,  and  confine  himself  esdii- 
sively  to  the  practice  of  it,  he  may  produce  a  separate  acd 
pleasing  genre ;  but  his  success  will  probably  be  injurioot 
even  to  his  own  talent ;  certainly  fatal  to  the  art,  which  being 
thus  intentionally  dismembered,  will  ere  long  sink  to  tb* 
lowest  stage  of  degradation.  Wben,  however,  these  united 
elements  combine  in  one  perfect  composition,  their  sensible 
charm  is  happily  contrasted  with  the  severe  grandeur  of  tlic 
BuiTounding  figures  and  circumstances,  and  while  themsehes 
elevated  and  refined  in  expression  by  that  very  association' 
they  diffuse  an  indescribable  tenderness  and  softness  througb- 
out  the  whole,  Raphael  may  be  studied  ns  an  example  d 
perfection  in  this,  never  suffering  his  representations  df 
sensible  beauty,  though  equal  to,  and  even  surpassing  thi]« 
of  Titian,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole  compodliaii' 
The  only  naked  female  figure  belonging  to  the  cycle  li 
Christian  art  is  that  of  Eve;  but  here  the  solemnity  of  tlK 
iiubject,  if  adequately  rendered  by  the  painter,  must  prevesl 
all  injurious  association  of  ideas.     Kaphael,  ia  tl 
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dia  S^natura,"  has  depicted  the  pure  consort  of  the  Father 
f  mankind  as  a  charming  seducer,  lovely  and  graceful,  in  all 
he  tenderness  of  youthful  beauty ;  but  what  eye  could  be  of- 
nded  even  though  the  blushing  shame  of  her  looks,  the  cons- 
ioiis  guilt  of  her  expression,  awoke  far  other  thoughts  and  me- 
KnieB  ?  £ven  in  m3rthological  subjects,  the  charms  of  sense 
re  interwoven  by  Raphael  merely  as  a  quite  subordinate 
lement:  take,  for  instance,  the  Psyche,  the  Galatea,  and 
ke  exquisite  Marriage  of  Roxana.  A  principle,  however, 
I  involved  in  the  choice  of  such  subjects,  which  is  always 
able  to  be  earned  to  excess.  Thus  in  the  fresco  paintings 
r  the  Carracci,  who  aspired  to  tread  in  his  steps,  all  restraint 
\  completely  thrown  off,  and  sensual  beauty  becomes  the 
entre  and  object  of  the  entire  composition,  to  the  utter  sub- 
ersion  of  the  spiritual  idea  of  loveliness. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Parrhasius  should  have 
een  a  voluptuous  painter,  since  that  property  harmonised 
ompletely  with  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  paganism; 
"et  even  he  never  suffers  himself  to  expend  his  allurements 
nd  embellishments  on  ordinary  voluptuousness,  but  rather 
eems  to  entertain  a  devout  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  that 
ofty  beauty,  whose  bosom  is  the  source  of  all  eaxthly  loveli- 
less  and  grace. 

If  succeeding  painters  aimed  at  a  different  object,  and 
jelected  other  subjects  foreign  to  the  perfection  of  beauty 
[for  Greek  art  could  never  rise  to  the  highly  spiritual  in 
iharacter  or  expression),  it  was  only  because  they  too  early 
irandered  from  their  original  truth  and  purity.  After  the 
ieath  of  Phidias,  who  had  treated  sculpture  as  its  true  inten- 
tion and  grandeur  required,  those  who  succeeded  him  wan- 
dered into  innumerable  patlis  of  error;  the  subjects  they 
selected,  and  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed,  were  alike 
incompatible  with  real  excellence;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Greek  painting  expired  with  Parrhasius,  as  sculpture 
did  with  Phidias.  Our  ideas  of  the  progress  of  art  are  in 
general  too  systematic.  It  may  be  possible  to  adhere  to 
system  in  that  later  period  of  already  declining  art,  when  the 
natural,  the  severe,  the  charming,  and  the  voluptuous  appear 
to  be  elegantly  and  systematically  arranged,  rising  gradually 
one  out  of  the  other ;  and  it  is  to  these  times,  already  de- 
fignated  the  later,  that  the  old  authors,  whose  o£inions  we 
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are  prone  blindly  to  follow,  most  probably  referred ;  thesfi 
opinions  will  consequently  be  of  very  little  use  in  illustratii^ 
the  grand  Christian  style.     There  was  no  gradual  transiticNi 
from  the  old  to  the  new  manner:  avast  gulf  divides  tha 
latter  epoch  from  that  which  we  characterise  as  truly  beaVf^ 
tiful  and  noble,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  distance  betweetf '&l 
the  first  timid  attempts  of  the  art  and  the  lofty  boldness  oC^ 
its  maturer  epoch  was  traversed  at  once,  and  by  a  sin^^ 
bound.     The  same,  doubtless,  occurred  in  Greek  art,  ani^j 
has  done  so  in  all  periods,  and  in  all  spheres  of  human  oper**^ 
ation.  The  truly  excellent,  combining  in  itself  every  elemeitf ')^ 
of  purity  and  truth,  starts  like  a  ghost  into  the  astonished'^ 
world,  and  even  as  suddenly  the  glorious  apparition  with<>|j^ 
draws,  leaving  only  a  long  line  of  feeble  shadows  on  its^ 
track,  like  echoes  of  remembered  tones,  the  dim  memorials 
of  departed  greatness. 

The  progress  of  modem  art  has  been  precisely  similar.  ^ 
For  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  from  the  first  establishment  ^ 
of  Christianity,  the  pictures  of  saints,  desigiied  for  devotional  U 
purposes,  repeated  precisely  the  same  symbolic  forms,  thus  i{ 
corresponding  with  the  so-called  Etruscan  manner  prevalent  ti^ 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  classic  art.  These  purely  ecclesiastical  i^ 
paintings  are  still  common  in  the  Greek  church ;  but  snd^  ^ 
denly  in  the  industrious  West  a  new  impulse  stirred,  like  li^ 
that  indicated  by  the  ^ginsetic  figures  in  classic  art,  and  tt 
with  Giotto,  in  Italy,  and  the  predecessors  of  Van  Eyck,  in  % 
the  German  Netherlands,  a  new  sun  dawned  on  the  morning  ^ 
of  Christian  art,  to  whose  rising  beams  your  attention  wiU  ^ 
foe  directed  in  the  succeeding  letter.  ii 
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the  Victary  of  AlezAnder,  by  Altdorfer.  —  Paintings  of  the  old  School 
of  the  Netherlands  at  Brussels. —  Great  Altar-piece  by  Raphael.—* 
The  IXneeldorf  Gallery ;  a  grand  Martyrdom,  by  DUrer ;  St.  John 
and  a  HoW  Family,  by  Raphael,  Guido,  and  Rubens,  as  exemplifying 
two  opposite  Extremes  of  Mannerism  in  Punting.  —  A  Copy  of  the 
St.  Margaret,  of  Raphael,  at  Cologne.  —  A  few  Figures  of  Saints,  on 
a  flold  Ground,  by  Diirer.  —  Old  Cologne  School  of  Painting ;  great 
Altar-pieee,  represoiting  the  Three  Kings  worshipping  the  Infant 
Saviour,  and  the  Patron  Saints  of  Cologne. — A  Series  of  old  Pictures 
oo  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in  the  Lyversberg  Collection. —  Portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  —  Challenge  to  modem  Artists. 

Summer,  1804. 

Bbsidss  the  Italian  paintings  in  the  Restoring  Boom  at 
the  Loovre,  with  a  description  of  which  mj  last  letter  closed, 
I  flaw  at  the  same  time  many  of  great  value  belonging  to 
the  early  Grerman  schools. 

The  account  I  propose  giving  of  them  will  serve  as  a  sort 
of  explanatory  introduction  to  my  succeeding  observations 
on  many  of  the  finest  compositions  of  that  and  of  the  old 
Flemish  schools,  which  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  and 
thence  through  the  Rhein-land  as  far  as  Cologne,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing. 

I  shall  open  my  description  of  those  I  saw  at  Paris,  by 
noticing  one  little  picture,  brought  from  the  church  of 
San  Luigi,  at  Rome,  a  *' Madonna  in  the  Garden."  The 
foreground  is  occupied  by  a  richly  ornamented  fountain  of 
transparent  water,  and  the  neatness  and  delicacy  of  the  exe- 
cution remind  us  so  entirely  of  the  old  German  style,  that  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  assign  it  to  any  other  school;  yet 
there  are  no  authentic  grounds  for  so  doing,  and  if  this  very 
early  picture  be  indeed  Italian,  it  affords  a  new  proof  of  the 
great  similarity  between  both  schools  in  their  first  commence- 
ment.  Further  on  is  a  votive  picture,  brought  from  Munich, 
and  attributed  to  Van  Eyck  ;  yet  this  statement  appears  to 
me  scarcely  credible,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  historical 
evidence  to  set  the  point  at  rest,  I  must  doubt  its  belonging 
to  that  master.     The  countenances  are  very  different  in  ex« 
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pression  from  anj  of  those  I  hare  seen  in  his  pictures,J 

belong  ratlii^r  to  the  lower  German  achooL     Though  of  sa 
diinenaions,  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  devoti^ 
paintings  I  have  ever  seen.     The  highlj-finiahed  ew 
of  lliB  various  diminutive  nnimais  and  wandering  figui 
pereed  tliroiighout  tlie  garden  is  almost  marvellous,  and] 
rich  and   delioate  landscape  which  fills  the  background 
seen  through  richly- adorned,  open  church  architecture,    i 
might  inspect  many  collections  of  pictures  without  finj 
one  equal  or  similar  to  this  :  a  little  world  a 
Smallest,   almost  microscopic,   style 
Still  there  is  nothing  about  it  either  trifling  o 
lHo,  it  is  calm  and  serious  throughout ;  and  these  charaia 
istics  are  so  prominent  in  the  figure  of  the  Donatorius  kni 
ing  on  the  left,  and  in  that  of  the  Madonna  enthroned  o 
riKht,  above  whose  head  angels  suspend 
jewels,  that  we  cannot  mistake  the  pious  character  of  ■ 
early  masters  of  the  old  school;  the  same  pecuharitiesj 
deed,  characterise  the  entire  work.     The  head  of  the  E 
torius  is  very  profoundly  imagined,  so  much  so,  that  even 
finest  heads  of  Holbein  appear  comparatively  frivolous] 
superficial,  and  all  the  smaller  figures  ai'e  no  less  cai 
finished.     The  countenance  of  the  mother  of  God  is 
severest  beauty,  in  the  exact  proportions  of  Van  Eyck,i9 
almost  more  graceful  than  in  many  of  his  pictures. 
head  of  the  Saviour  fully  justifies  my  remark  on  the 
feaitures  apparent  in  this  painting.     It  strongly  r 
another  old  German  picture  of  less  than  life-size,  which.] 
some  time  since  exhibited  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  LouT 
bnt  without  any  number.     The  Holy  Vii'gin  in  this  picti 
though  somewhat  differently  treated,  is  undoubtedly  by  t] 
hand  of  the  same  master.     She  is  seen  entlironed  in  the  centra  € 
of  the  picture :  on  her  right  a  holy  bishop,  and  on  her  left  the  4 
kneeling  Donatorius,  presented  by  Sl  George  in  full  a 
Except  in  German  pictures,  we  rarely  meet  with  a 
ance  so  expressive,  chivalric,  and  smiling,  as  that  of  the  'j 
Saint  George.     The  head  of  the  Donatorius  in  solidity  and  j 
profoundness  resembles  that  in  the  little  picture.     The  arclii'  '1 
tecturo  and  surrounding  objects  are  even  more  ancient,  and  1 
the  dress  is  exquisitely  finished,  as  in  all  other  pictures  d  4 
tluB  BchooL    Judging  irom  others  that  I  have  seen  of  Tas  li 
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I,  there  seems  still  less  reason  for  supposing  this  paint« 
be  his,  but  I  should  affirm  it  to  be  a  very  excellent 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  German  school. 
re  I  permitted  to  select  a  few  from  amongst  all. the 
es  I  have  ever  seen,  this  little  painting  would  un- 
idly  be  one  of  the  number,  on  account  of  its  exquisite 
and  delicacy.  Yet  it  is  far  surpassed  by  a  little  com- 
m  of  Altdorfer's  with  figures  of  one  or  two  inches  in 
„*  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  call  it  a  landscape,  an 
ical  painting,  or  a  battle-piece,  —  it  is  indeed  all  these 
ned,  and  much  more.  I  cannot  describe  the  astonish- 
I  felt  on  first  beholding  this  wonderful  work.     It  was 

0  one  familiar  only  with  the  light,  graceful  verse  of  the 
38,  and  aware  of  no  higher  order  of  poetry,  the  magic 
of  Shakspeare's  genius  were  suddenly  unfolded  in  all  its 
us  creations.     This  simile,  however,  applies  only  to  the 

and  richness  of  the  poetry  in  Altdorfer's  painting,  not 
\  romantic  spirit  which  reigns  supreme  throughout  it; 
narkably,  indeed,  that  we  might  justly  style  itchivalric. 
•resents  the  victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  Darius, 
here  is  no  servile  imitation  of  the  Greek  manner;  it 
:  resembles  the  stories  of  old  knight-errantry,  as  related 
J  romantic  poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  The  costume  is 
an  and  knightly ;  both  men  and  horses  clad  in  steel, 
turcoats  of  gold  and  embroidery.     The  chamfrein  on  the 

of  the  horses,  the  glittering  lances  and  stirrups,  and 
ch  variety  of  the  armour,  form  a  scene  of  indescribable 
y  and  splendour.  There  is  neither  blood,  nor  any  object 

to  excite  disgust  and   horror,  —  no  severed   or  dis- 

1  limbs  ;  only  in  the  immediate  foreground,  if  examined 
closely,  we  discover  under  the  feet  of  the  charging  hosts 
her  side,  in  their  impetuous  onset,  many  piles  of  corpses, 

thickly  together,  like  a  web,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
roundwork  to  this  world  of  war  and  arras,  of  glancing 
and  still  more  glittering  fame  and  chivalry.  It  i;>,  in 
,  a  little  world  comprised  within  a  few  square  feet  of 
£.  The  innumerable  hosts  of  combatants  advancing 
sides  appear  inexhaustible,  and  the  distant  landscape 
I  also  to  lose  itself  in  immensity.  The  wide  ocean 
hes  before  us  in  the  distance ;  an  historical  error,  if  yon 

*  l^inacothek,  Munich  Cabinets,  No.  169. 
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will,  but  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  lofty  and  speakiii|| 
allegory.  We  see  the  sea,  with  lofty  cliffs  on  either  sic^ 
and  a  rugged  island  lying  between  them,  ships  of  war 
whole  fleets  of  other  vessels ;  on  the  left  the  sinking  m( 
and  the  sun  rising  on  the  right,  form  a  striking 
correct  emblem  of  the  event  represented.  The  armies 
arranged  in  rank  and  column,  without  any  of  the  sti 
contrasts  and  distortions  common  in  battle-pieces  ;  indc 
with  so  vast  a  number  of  figures,  this  would  have  been 
possible.  It  has  the  order,  perhaps  it  may  be  termed 
mality,  of  the  old  schooL  The  character  and  execution 
the  little  figures  is  wonderful,  and  would  not  be  unwoi 
even  of  Diirer.  Let  it  be  remarked,  once  for  all,  that 
solidity  of  execution  apparent  in  this  picture,  notwithsl 
ing  the  injuries  it  has  sustained,  is  superior  to  any  we 
with  even  among  good  masters  of  the  Italian  school, 
belongs  only  to  the  early  German.  "What  variety  of  expi 
sion  is  there,  not  in  the  individual  knights  and  warriors 
but  in  the  whole  assembled  armies  I  Here  columns  of 
archers  rush  down  the  mountains,  with  the  impetuosity  of 
sweeping  torrent,  while  added  numbers  press  on  bel 
them.  On  the  other  side,  high  above,  among  the  rocks, 
scattered  body  of  the  flying  is  seen,  turning  into  a  narroii 
defile.  Little  can  be  distinguished  except  their  helmet 
glittering  in  the  sun  ;  and  yet  the  whole  scene,  even  in  tl 
remote  distance,  is  most  expressive.  The  point  of  higl 
interest  stands  out  brilliantly  in  the  centre,  as  the  gen< 
focus  of  the  composition, —  Alexander  and  Darius,  botl 
glittering  in  armour  of  burnished  gold.  Alexander,  mouni 
on  Bucephalus,  with  lance  in  rest,  and  advancing  far  befotl 
his  followers  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  fljing  Darius,  wh< 
charioteer  has  already  fallen  on  his  white  horses,  wl 
Darius  looks  back  upon  his  conqueror  with  all  the  rage 
despair  of  a  vanquished  king.  One  may  withdraw  to 
great  a  distance  from  this  picture,  that  nothing  else  can 
discerned,  and  yet  this  group  is  still  clearly  defined, 
excites  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy.  It  is  a  little 
on  canvas,  and  by  the  mute  language  of  its  colouring,  mij 
instruct  those  who  abandon  the  holy  path  of  catholic  syml 
ism  in  quest  of  new  and  grand  subjects,  and  aim  at  prodi 
really  romantic  compositions,  how  the  stijrrUig  spirit 
chivalry  ought  to  be  expressed. 
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•"The    Siege  of  a  Town,"*   painted  by  Martin  Fezcle, 
jh  not  actually  in  a  bad  style,  has  little  lofty  poetic  feel- 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  group  of  knights  in  the 
background,  represented  within  the  court-yard  of 
dtadelydad  in  black  armour,  their  helmets  raised  and 
mutually  clasped,  exchanging  pledges  of  fidelity.  Thus, 
sensibility  of  the  early  German  masters  betrayed  a  feel- 
soaly  when  others  would  perhaps  have  thought  only  of 
and  trifles,  or  have  contented  themselves  with 
to   secondary  details, — less  essential,  but  more 
mastered, 
these  pictures  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
lich.     If  there  be  many  more  such  paintings  in  that  town, 
artists  will  do  well  to  travel  thither,  and  learn  the 
of  our  national  predecessors  f ,  as  they  now  visit  Rome  or 
in  order  to  study  the  treasures  of  classical  antiquity,  or 
Italian  schools.     We  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  a  revival 
in  Grermany  until  we  possess  some  art-loving  prince  of 
origin  and  temperament,  or  until  some  connoisseurs 
investigators  of  the  art  arise,  who  being  able  to  devote 
fives  to  that  sole  object,  seek  to  unite  in  one  great  body  :j: 

f 

*  Pinacothek,  Munich  Cabinets,  No.  155.     The  artist  is  styled  in  the 
ililogue  Melcher  Fesclen. 

""f  Munich  has  now  united  with  its  original  treasures,  consisting  chiefly 
I  woiks  of  the  Upper  German  schools,  the  delightful  Augsburg  and 
lUoMheim  Collections,  as  well  as  the  valuable  Dusseldorf  Gallery.  If, 
iladdition  to  this,  we  reflect  on  what  the  iEginaetic  Collection,  unrivalled 
^  iti  kind,  and  the  building  of  the  Glyptotheca,  designed  for  the  more 
Mrtby  preservation  of  ancient  sculptures,  have  done  towards  the  en- 
largement of  fresco-painting  in  Germany,  we  see  that  a  body  of  early 
art  of  various  kinds  is  there  united,  which  inspires  the  brightest 
and*  with  the  national  seats  of  art,  Dresden  and  Vienna,  seems  to 
a  new  basis  for  the  future  elevation  of  the  general  style  01 
art 
This  wish  has  since  been  fulfilled  by  the  formation  of  the  Boisser^e 
>ii,  (also  now  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich,)  and  in  a  manner  far 
every  expectation  that  had  been  formed  concerning  the  then 
known  superiority  of  German  art.  Its  value  consists  not  only  in 
Mi  masterpieces  of  various  artists  there  assembled,  but  also  in  the  per- 
■lion  of  the  historical  arrangement,  the  correct  judgment,  and  artistic 
Ming  with  which  these  fine  works  of  the  old  Germans  have  been  selected. 
I  affords  a  further  example  of  what,  even  in  our  day,  may  be  effected  by 
t  nab\e  perseverance  constantly  directed  to  one  object. 

I  !i 
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all  the  now-exislingand  widely-scattered  compositiona  of  fl 
uid  German  echoula.     The  mingling  rays  of  German  ■ 
being  thus  concentrated  in  one  focus,  their  effect  would  m 
inconceivably  heightened,  and  they  would  prove  at  least jk 
valuable  and  surprising  as  any  eshibition  of  the  asseinb% 
treasures  of  Greek  or  Italian  art.     The  ancient  Gem 
were  peculiarly  grand  and  original  in  their  works,  thoiq 
modern  ignorance  is  unacquainted  with  them ;  and  a  al 
rage  for  imitation,  in  bitter  aelf-contempt,  seeking  the  A 
neas,  refuses  to  acknowledge  it.     But  has  this  copying  a 
produced  anything  excellent  in  any  art?     Nothing, — 
thing  throughout  1    except  what  is  either  prepoaleroua  1 
completely  shallow  and  uaeless.     The  poet  who  suffers  U 
fancy  to  stray  and  luxuriate  in  distant  regions,  may  perhtt 
be  pardoned,  yet  even  poetry  must  return  from  its  quest  J, 
foreign   treasures,   and   seek   at   home  for  what  forma  tT 
closest  point  of  union  of  feeling  and  of  poetry  among  hia  oi 
people  and  in  his  own  times,  or  his  poetry  will  be  e 
and  feeble.     The  intellect,  however,  and  the  imitative  t 
become  choked  up,  restricted  in  their  length  and  breadth  1| 
such  apparent  improvement  in   variety.     Certain  < 
scribed  boundaries  are  necessary  to  the  vigorous  and  s 
ful  development  of  the  peculiar  feeling  of  the  art,  and  | 
what  it  ought  to   effect.     Truths,  dictaled  by  r 
universal.     Imagination  loves  to  wander  in   the  unknoH 
distance,  but  reason   seeks  rather  to  pierce  to  the  low 
depth,  and  latent  origin  of  what  la  near  to  us  and  arouii 
and  80  to  reproduce  it  in  painting,  that  in  this  new-born  ai 
clear  representation   of  the  incomprehensible  mystery  ! 
nature,   an   impulse  from   the  heart  may  suddenly  brfl' 
through,  uttering   as  it   were    unspeakable  words ;    whi 
imitation  can  find  none  more  lofty  or  expressive  than  h^ 
been  already  heard.      Springing  from   what  is  near  af 
peculiar  to  us,  the  character  of  the  art  will  infallibly  be  lod 
and  national.     We  may  trace  the  general  proportions  o^ 
beauriful  figure  according  to  a  certain  type  or  idealizatioB 
but  to  preserve  a  distinct  individuality  of  expression  and  I 
countenance  is  also  of  the  highest  importance.     As  longH 
the  art  devoted  itself  to  the  service  of  the  church  andw 
religion   within  the  mysterious   circle  of  symbolism,  tW 
«j)iritiial  beauty  utd  holy  sigoilrcation  which  is  the  samsfl 
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istian  oountries,  of  coarse  supplied  the  first  and  highest 
tion  to  which  national  characteristics  must  ever  he 
ibordinate.  Still  this  latter  element  is  not  to  he  hlotted 
or  entirelj  lost ;  it  most  rather  interweave  itself  with 
igher  attribute,  and  thus  give  to  the  arrangement  of 
lole  that  sensible  grace  and  living  charm  which  are 
oUarlj  its  own.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
woriLS  of  the  oldest  masters  of  the  Italian  school  the 
il  features  and  physiognomy  are  so  marked  as  often  to 

harsh  and  glaring,  while  in  the  later  period  all  these 
teristics  disappear  in  a  general  ideality,  becoming  by 
s  completely  frivolous  and  characterless.  The  reverse 
8,  generally  speaking,  to  be  the  case  with  the  Germans, 
ir  earliest  pictures,  designed  after  the  Greek  style,  a 
jrmbolism  and  severe  dignity  of  devotional  expression 
ninate,  while  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  people  in 
38  and  costume  are  first  remarked  in  a  much  later 
;  then  it  is  true,  so  glaringly  brought  forward,  as  often 
ear  harsh  and  almost  caricatured.  This  is  especially 
ibserved  in  Lucas  van  Leyden  and  his  contemporaries 
:  Netherlands.  The  vivacity  and  varied  expression 
^hich  Durer  seized  and  depicted  the  German  national 
2S,  contributed  to  preserve  a  less  variable  character  in 
pper  German  schools,  which  in  thom  ever  remained 
ninant,  and  in  time  assumed  a  heavy,  dull  breadth  of 
(sion.  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  in 
hools  of  the  Netherlands,  at  their  best  period,  all  these 
its  were  most  happily  blended,  as  in  Van  Eyck,  and 
ng,  who  united  the  deep  symbolism  of  devotion  and 
)eauty  with  a  German  abundance  of  feeling  and  ex- 
3n.  Nay,  Meister  Wilhelm,  of  Cologne,  nearly  as  he 
lates  to  the  Greek  style,  still  in  the  calm  godliness 

forms  the  general  characteristic  of  his  pictures,  and  of 
mceptions  of  the  Madonna  in  particular,  and  of  other 
ed  saints,  clearly  indicates  a  tendency  to  the  rejoicing 
■  the  German  manner  at  that  period.  We  trace  this  in 
»untenances,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  groups  of 
s,  and  a  certain  fantastic  richness  and  delicacy  in  the 
-coloured  robes  and  costume.  The  study  of  these  lively 
cteristics  and  national  peculiarities  is  of  especial  im 
ice  at  the  present  time,  as  forming  a  necessary  element 

I  3 
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of  every  vivid  representation,  and  one  in  which  modem 

is  most  deficient,  being  more  in  danger  of  losing  itself  in 

abstract    generalisation    of   an  ideal,  equally  feeble 

frivolous,  than  of  falling  into  errors  of  an  opposite  teadeaiA^ 

Until  the  amalgamating  confusion  of  later  times,  every  natw 

had  its  own  distinct  features,  in  manners,  customs,  feelii 

and  physiognomy,  and  equally  national  peculiarities  in  mi 

painting,  and  architecture.     How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otL„ 

wise  ?     Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  universality  m 

beauty,  and  the  art,  as  unrestricted  by  the  limits  of  aiA 

locality,  yet  never  has  a  single  spot  been  discovered  in  Whi<Ai 

it  can  successfully  throw  off  the  peculiar  characteristics  4k 

the   sphere   in  which  it  exists.      Certainly  the  attemp^i 

hitherto  made  on  this  principle  give  us  little  reason  to  ai^ 

ticipate  much  advantage  from  the  promulgation  of  this  nen^ 

faith.     The  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  the  Italians  and  Grei^ 

mans,  all  became  great  in  art  while  it  was  confined  withn 

severe  and  well-defined  limits,  and  in  all  alike  we  may  dati 

their  decline  from  that  high  eminence  at  the  period  whe4 

indiscriminate  imitations  were  first  practised.    The  excellendl 

of  painting,  in  particular,  which  can  present  an  outline  onl|l 

of  material  forms,  depends  greatly  on  its  power  of  seinoi 

both  the  purely  spiritual  and  the  individual  expression  m 

those  forms,  and  it  should  so  employ  the  magic  of  colouring 

as  to  embody  and  retain  the  exact  proportions  and  appropriati 

ideality  of  each  object,  as  existing  in  different  nations  apii 

localities.     The  artist  will  do  well  to  adopt  and  act  upon  tht 

well-grounded  principles   of  Durer,  who,   when   would*b€ 

critics  blamed  his  manner  of  painting,  and  strove  to  txat 

him  from  his  path,  replied,  "  I  will  paint  nothing  antique.* 

In  him  the  many  magnificent  works   of  art   displayed  i^ 

Venice  excited  no  false  attempt  to  imitate  the  Italian  styM 

for  he  held  it  much  better  to  remain  true  to  his  own  deeply 

studied  art.     He  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  paint  as  i 

German,  striving  to  attain  the  highest  perfection  in  thft 

style,  and  fully  carrying  out  the  vigorous  and  energetic  pria 

ciples  of  the  upper  German  school.     He  united  and  blendei 

with  them  the  varied  vivacity  and  rich  imaginative  facult; 

of  the  lower  German  masters ;  a  manner  which  harmonise 

entirely  with  the  inconceivable  treasures  of  his  own  creativ 

genius,  and,  indeed,  is  almost  necessary  to  their  full  develop 
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I  shall  now  attempt  to  analyse  and  examiue  the 
iples  of  this  peculiarly  imaginative  stylo  of  the  old 
an  masters,   and  the  schools  of  the  Netherlands  in 
by  giving  a  concise  description  of  the  most  remark- 
antique  paintings  at  Brussels  and  Cologne. 
The    Exhibition    opened    at    Brussels,   since    the  9th 
idor,  year  xi,  consists  partly  of  pictures  sent  thither 
the  Parisian  Museum  (in  compliance  with  the  order 
alluded  to),  and  partly  of  such  as  belonged  originally 
that  province ;  besides  some  old  paintings  removed  during 
Sevolution  from  churches  and  monasteries,  and  which 
now  collected  and  shown  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
well-lighted  and  spacious  museum.     The  six  first  apart- 
contain  many  famous  paintings  of  the  later  schools 
if  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and,  unlike  the  generality  of 
IKh  collections,  many  not  unworthy  of  their  fame.    I  select 
among  them  a  good  picture  by  Palma  Vecchio,  a 
Deposition  from   the  Cross,"  of  small  dimensions ;   two 
Holy  Families,"  after  Leonardo  and  Raphael,  which,  al- 
h  copies,  certainly  give  a  very  intelligible  idea  of  the 
t  originals.     A  portrait  of  a  woman  with  a  carnation 
her  hand*,  by  Garofalo,  said  to  be  a  picture  of  his  wife: 
fc  has  been  greatly  injured,  and  was  not  originally  finished 
with  so  much  decided  energy,  depth  of  feeling,  and  expres- 
Mm,  as  his  own  portrait  painted  by  himself  in  the  Louvre  : 
tfie  latter  is  rather  under  the  size  of  life,  but  the  female  por- 
Init  at  Brussels  is  the  full  life-size. 

I  was  most  delighted,  however,  with  the  seventh  room, 
^hich,  with  the  exception  of  one  large  picture  by  Raphael, 
is  filled  with  the  early  masters,  namely,  with  compositions 
«£  the  school  of  Van  Eyck,  Engelbrechsen,  Coningsloo,  Van 
Mey,  Coxcei,  or  Coxcis,  Schoreel,  Hemskirk,  and  many 
odiers  less  known,  and  belonging  even  to  an  earlier  period. 
Jhis  exhibition  is  most  instructive  in  regard  to  the  history 
pf  the  art,  and  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  treasures  and 
diaracteristics  of  the  old  school  of  the  Netherlands  than  can 
be  obtained  from  ordinary  collections,  which  rarely  possess 
iBany  of  these  rare  antiquities.  We  see  here  no  trace  of 
Jihat  is  called  the  Dutch  style,  as  applied  to  the  more  modern 
jlcbools;  none  of  their  uniformity  in  the  choice  of  subjects, 

)*  Garofalo  used  the  carnation  (Garofalo)  as  his  emblem  flower. 
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their  detreptive  imitation  of  nature,  nnd  mtmneriaia  of  culonc^. 
ing,  but  eTerjthing  is  in  the  liigliest  degree  simple  and. 
noble.  In  almost  nil  the  earlier  pictures  of  eveiy  achow 
we  trace  the  manner  of  tbe  first  Van  Eyck,  although  the^^ 
have  not,  it  is  true,  all  his  originalitj ;  and  notwithataodiitt. 
the  great  genera!  Himilarity,  we  remark  also  manj  dedda^ 
variations.  Some,  for  instance,  are  ao  completely  in  Diirert- 
style,  that  they  aeem  almost  like  intentional  imitations.  N(tf- 
does  it  appear  in  any  degree  surprising  that  Diirer  should! 
have  been  so  frequently  copied,  both  by  the  schools  of  tbtH 
Netherlanda,  and  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  "  Adoration  o^ 
the  Kings,"  with  the  "Circumcision,"  and  the  "Adoratiofi^ 
of  the  Shepherda,"  on  tlie  side  wvnga,  by  John  Scbored, 
(No.  99.),  struck  mo  at  the  first  glance  as  completely  itt^ 
Diirer'a  style.  Thia  famous  Dutch  painter  was  one  of  the, 
last  to  preserve  the  serious,  meditative,  and  devotional  stylQ, 
of  Van  Eyck  and  Hemling,  and  even  in  his  time  espliuned| 
and  developed  it :  liis  finished  pictures  have  a  soft,  bright^ 
tenderness  of  outline  and  colouring  not  often  seen  in  pictures, 
of  the  same  size,  even  by  Diirer,  whose  characters  appear  bx 
be  of  harder  metal.  We  possess,  however,  abundant  and, 
incontrovertible  evidence,  that  long  before  the  period  of: 
Diirer,  many  old  pictures,  completely  in  his  style,  are  to  bej 
found,  and  figures  which  we  can  scarcely  avoid  assigning; 
to  Ins  school;  this  observation  applies  to  a  wonderfully  ex- 
cellent picture  which  I  saw  in  one  of  the  private  apartments 
of  the  Brussels  Gallery  (No.  155.),  representing  the  "Be- 
trayal of  Christ,''  and  the  "  Resurrection."  In  the  Cata- 
logue it  is  merely  described  as  "  a  very  old  picture."  It  i&J 
without  a  frame,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  earliest  period  j; 
but  it  is  BO  completoly  in  the  style  of  Diirer,  that  I  willingly 
acknowledge  that  it  may  actually  belong  to  his  school ;  in 
many  respects  it  is  highly  excellent,  and  would  scarcely  be 
unworthy  even  of  Diirer  himself. 

In  order  the  better  to  account  for  these  reciprocal  re- 
semblances, we  may  remark  that  Diirer  himself  worked  is 
the  spirit  and  style  of  the  painters  of  the  Netherlamls,  and 
that  in  all  his  compositions  we  recognise,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, an  attempt  to  blend  the  style  of  the  Netherlands  with 
the  ordinary  character  of  the  German  school.  It  is  easy  t(e 
truce  the  point  of  transition,  the  first  step  towards  the  union. 
of  both  German  schools  ;■  and  it  is  precisely  because  Diirer 
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m  eompletelj  embodied  both  the  rich  fancy  and  artistic  skill 
of  Lower  Grermany,  and  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  own  school, 

[lihat  80  many  paintings  are  found  in  the  Old  Netherlands 
which,  not  bearing  the  stamp  of  any  other  known  master, 
ve  sapposed  to  belong  to  Diirer  and  his  school,  either  as 
IbUowers  or  predecessors. 

In  others  of  these  paintings  we  see  a  decided  leaning 
to  the  Italian  style,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  an  effort 

f  to  attain  it,  that  style  having  been  brought  into  notice  either 
bj  tourists  and  amateurs,  or  perhaps  only  from  an  influx  of 

^  designs.  Such  especially  are  Nos.  93  and  94^  by  Engel- 
brechtsen,  and  No.  98.,  by  Coningsloo.     There  is  nothing  at 

'all  desenring  commendation  in  any  of  these  pictures;  and  if 
tiie  union  of  the  two  German  schools  appears  to  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  each,  the  false  Italian  tendency  of  a  few 
among  the  masters  of  the  Low  Countries  appears  like  an 
attempt  to  combine  and  unite  essentially  distinct  and  incom- 
patible principles.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  Italianizing 
painters  of  the  Netherlands  were  far  inferior  to  the  others, 
and  the  habit  of  copying  soon  obliterated  the  admirable 
peculiarities  of  their  early  national  school.  Even  the  treat- 
ment of  costume  betrays  a  predilection  for  undefined,  half- 
tntique  drapery,  instead  of  the  delicate  art  and  industry  of 
highly-finished  garments;  and  the  countenances,  notwith- 
standing the  feebleness  which  they  mistook  for  ideality,  have 
occasionally  a  wonderful  affinity  with  the  best  painters  of 
the  French  school.  Thus  the  groundwork  of  degeneracy 
was  first  laid,  and  a  false  manner  introduced,  which  ere 
long  diverged  into  the  broad  road  of  universal  error.  Cer- 
tainly other  painters  of  the  school  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
most  probably  those  who  best  knew  the  Italians,  remained 
faithful  to  the  old  German  style,  and  the  wider  range  of 
their  cultivation  is  discernible  only  in  the  superior  freedom 
of  their  treatment.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  a  votive  painting  of  Bernard  Van  Orley  (No.  96.), 
a  half-length,  in  three  compartments.  One  is  a  Piet^,  re- 
presenting the  body  of  the  Saviour,  mourned  over  by  his 
friends  and  the  holy  women :  it  resembles  the  style  of  Lucas 
Van  Leyden,  but  is  more  noble.  The  family  of  the  Dona- 
t  tonus  are  represented  beneath,  in  two  compartments;  on 
I  the  left,  the  men  presented  by  an  apostle,  and,  on  the  right, 
•j  the  women  headed  by  St  Margaret :  the  ob^eeliv^  acJ^^VC^ 
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in  the  head  of  the  old  man^  and  the  soft,  tender  colouring  , 
in  the  extremely  lovely  female  figures,  remind  us  of  Holbein*  ] 
In  the  old  schools  of  the  Netherlands  there  are  in  realitj  ^ 
many  more  varieties  and  diversities  of  manner  than  we  are  .' 
accustomed  to  imagine.     The  imitators  of  Diirer  and  of  the  ' 
Italian  style  are  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  how  different 
from  both  is  the  style  of  Lucas  of  Leyden !     The  latter  is  '^ 
certainly  highly  original,  and  therefore  merits   attention,  * 
although  I  cannot  award  him  unqualified  praise,  on  account  \ 
of  his  numerous  errors  of  form  and  attitude,  and  his  exag* 
gerated  and  artificial  delicacy.     He  is  by  far  the  most  man-  . 
tiered  of  all  the  painters  of  the  Netherlands,  almost  ap- 
proaching to  the  false  nature  of  the  later  schools  (called  ' 
Naturalisti).     He  is,  however,  most  remarkable  for  a  certain 
arbitrary,  yet  delicate  and  fantastic  waywardness  and  ca*   [ 
price ;  so  that  his  productions  sometimes  appear  to  ns  like   - 
those  of  a  highly  intellectual  but  sickly  child,  and  sometimes 
like  those  of  a  wonderful  but  premature  old  age.     We  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  works  of  so  capricious  a  master  be 
found  to  take  their  character  from  his  moral  temperament 
and  the  chief  events  of  his  life.    In  so  far,  however,  as  the 
preponderance  of  the  whimsical  and  fantastic  marks   the 
Lower   Grerman  school,  we  must  trace  these  peculiar  fea-  . 
tures,  both  when  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  excess,  and 
when  they  appear  to  be  but  partially  developed,  and  in  this 
respect  Lucas  of  Leyden  presents  an  instructive  example, 
and  is  himself  also  an  important  member  of  the  school  of 
art  in  the  Netherlands.     I  saw  in  the  Lyversberg  Grallery, 
at  Cologne,  two  finished  altar-pieces  by  Lucas  of  Leyden, 
which  gave  me  a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  genius  than  I 
had  formed  from  the  large  "  Deposition  from  the  Cross  "  and 
the  "  Herodias"  at  Paris.     One  of  these  pictures  represents 
the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Alexias  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  St.  Cecilia,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist : 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  centre,  embraces  the  foot  of  the 
cross ;  by  her  side  is  St.  Jerome  in  the  habit  of  a  cardinal, 
and  with  the  lion.     The  other  painting  represents  Christ  in 
the  Clouds :  St.  Thomas  is  placing  his  finger  in  the  Saviour's 
wounds,  and  numerous  saints  surround  him  ;  on  one  wing 
are  Hippolytus  and  St.  Afra.     The  landscape  is  particularlj 
bright  and  glowing,  the  background  being  formed  by  a  line 
of  clear  blue  hills,  as  in  the  best  Venetian  paintings.     TTm 
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pictures  of  LncaB  of  Leyden  Lave  a  decided  affinity  witb 
those  of  the  old  Venetian  school,  as,  in  a  laier  period  of  the 
already-bewildered  art,  Rubens,  by  the  soft  blending  of  his 
colours,  and  his  struggle  for  poetical  energy  and  richDess, 
approached  the  grand  Eoraan  and  Florentine  style  of  Michel- 
angelo, or  rather  that  displnyed  ia  the  genial  compositions 
of  GiuUo  Romano. 

The  already- Qoticed  Hetnling  stands  alone  iu  the  circle 
of  well-known  masters.  He  has  all  the  pathos  and  German 
I'eeling  of  Diirer,  but  without  his  caricature  and  other  pecu- 
liarities. In  spiritual  beauty  and  devotional  feeling,  as  well 
as  in  clearness  of  meaning,  he  excels  all  painters  of  that 
school,  and  can  be  compared  only  to  Van  Eyck ;  his  execu- 
tion is  tender  and  highly  finishecl,  yet  his  objective  pro- 
foundness cannot  be  surpassed  even  by  Holbein,  or  any  of 
the  Upper  German  masters,  while  none  of  the  Lower  Ger- 
man school  possess  equal  richness  and  poetic  fancy. 

Quintin  Metsys,  a  few  good  pictures  of  whose  are  at 
Varis,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  original  in  his  manner ;  a  con- 
tined  manner,  it  is  tme,  and  a  red  bi'own  tone  of  colouring 
is  at  least  perceptible,  if  it  does  not  predominate  in  all  his 
pictures.  Thus,  throughout  all  the  compositions  of  some 
masters,  we  trace  either  their  own  characteristics,  or  the 
history  of  their  love,  repeated  under  every  variety  of  ei- 
preesion :  still  the  careful  finish  of  Metays'a  pictures,  and 
their  expression  of  piety  and  sincerity,  will  always  inspire 
pleasure  and  deserve  esteem.  Among  poets,  some  of  narrow 
and  confined  views  write  of  sentiment  alone,  and  from  the 
influence  of  personal  feeling,  while  others,  of  universal 
genius,  portray  various  characters  and  individual  tempe- 
raments ;  and  thus,  in  the  art  of  painting,  each  master  ca 
not  be  a  Diirer,  a  Holbein,  or  an  Eyck ;  but  even  those 
inferior  genius,  if  their  feeling  be  sincere  and  their  exec 
tion  carMul,  are  beautiful  and  necessary  members  of  the 
art,  and  all  will  be  seen  blooming  and  prospering  tt^ether 
in  the  Paradise  of  God,  the  mighty  and  the  feeble,  in  peace- 
ful union. 

When  we  examine  for  the  first  time  a  collection  of 
old  German  pictures,  like  that  at  Brussels,  or  others,  rich 
in  works  of  art,  but  not  arranged  in  historical  order,  it  is 
like  voyaging  on  some  wild  and  unknown  sea,  without  chart 
or  compass.     We  feel  the  want  of  some  fixed  point  aiaVi 
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all  the  rkb  treasures  before  us ;  some  guide  t 
tracing  the  gradual  progress  and  structure  of  the 
and  the  numerous  ramiiiciLtioDs  t!iroug1i  which  it  i 

its  existing  stage  of  development.      The  inferences  t      

drawn  froni  our  preceding  contemplationa    may    perhaps  > 
serve  as  a  guiding  idea  for  this  purpose,  and  at  tbe  sama  ^ 
time  form  an  introduction  to  my  subsequent  remarks.     Van   i 
Eyck"  was  the  grand  scientific  founder,  the  master  and  ori-  - 
ginator,  of  the  old  Flemish  school,  and  yet,  from  his  pro-  ' 
found  science   and  the  objective   solidity  of  his  execution,   , 
he  alone  possesses  a  remarkable  affinity  with  the  schools  of  ■ 
Upper  Germany,  his  style  comprehending,  indeed,  every-  ■ 
thing  that  is  grand  and  noble.     We  must  go  back  to  Wil-   ■ 
helm  of  Cologne  for  the  first  beautiful  beginning,  the  rosy   : 
dawn  of  art  in  Germany.     Hemling  has  been  already  no- 
ticed as  having  reached  the  highest  perfection  in  that  school, 
and  Schoreel,  who  adhered  longest  and  most  faithfully  to 
the  beautiful  laws  of  Catholic  symbolism   and   devotional 
painting.     In  a  state  of  universal  degeneracy  and  aberra-    ^ 
tion,  Lucas  of  Leyden  became  remarkable  from  ids  singular    ; 
and  capricious  waywardness,  the  first  germ  of  which  may 
indeed  be  found  implanted  in  the  elementary  character  of   . 
the  school  of  the  Netherlands,     The  rich  luxuriance  and 
fanciful  delicacy  of  the  Lower  German  school  appears  to 
resemble,  as  far  as  the  difference  in  the  art  and  the  material 
permits,  the  second  flowery  and  ornamented  period  of  Gothic 
architecture.     A  similar  strain  of  glowing  fancy  reigns  in 
both,  and  it  was  in  the  German  Netherlands,  where  romantic 
architecture  attained   its  highest  perfection,  that  the  chief 
schools  of  painting  also  flourished.     If  Diirer  be  considered 
as  the  point  of  union  and  an  intermediate  step  between  the 
schools  of  Lower  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,   Holbein, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  his  finest  compositions,  displays 
the  Upper  German  style  in  greater  purity.     In  both  schools 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  isolated  and  remarkable 
ideas  of  art,  which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  par- 
ticular head  in  tracing  its  gradual  development. 

After    this    short    digression,     we    return    to    ccnsider 

r  the  collection  of  pictures  at  Brussels,  none  of  whieh  appeared 
to  me  liner  than  two  very  old  paintings  by  an  unknown 

L  master  (Nob.  158  and  154.),  in  an  apartment  not  yet  opiai 

•  Mabert,  John  Van  Ejck's  elilcr  \iroi.\ici  Miiwi 
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io  tlie  public.  Thej  aie  both  of  small  dimensions,  but  the 
Sgores  are  larger  than  is  customary  in  old  Italian  pictures 
of  that  dassy  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  manj  of 
die  old  Grerman  and  Flemish  paintings  to  which  I  sliall 
have  to  direct  your  attention.  The  subjects  are  the  **  Fla- 
geUation,"  and  the  ''Ascension."  Judging  from  the  style 
ikme,  we  must,  in  default  of  historical  data,  pronounce  tliese 
pictures  to  be  of  much  earlier  date  than  Van  £yck ;  still  it 
is  easy  to  be  misled  by  first  impressions  in  regard  to  the 
period  of  works  of  art.  We  are  always  disposed,  by  our 
preconceived  ideas,  to  imagine  that  what  is  rude  in  art  must 
necessarily  be  of  early  date ;  but  that  this  conclusion  is  not 
ilways  just  is  proved  by  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
which,  after  attaining,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  rich 
perfection  of  the  decorated  style,  became,  in  succeeding 
years,  incomparably  more  coarse  and  defective.  Thus,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  among  the 
nicoessors  of  Van  £yck  many  pictures  which,  from  their 
iiomely  manner  and  treatment,  we  should  assign  to  a  much 
earlier  date,  had  we  not  historical  evidence  to  the  contrary : 
in  fact  the  development  of  the  arts  can  never  be  subjected 
to  rules  of  such  mathematical  strictness  and  accuracy  as  to 
admit  of  no  deviation.  In  both  the  above-named  picturctf, 
the  beauty  of  the  heads,  their  energy  of  expression,  tlie 
splendid  colouring  and  delicately-finished  execution  of  tiie 
drapery,  are  all  strikingly  excellent,  and  must  claim  unqua- 
lified praise  even  from  modern  taste,  scarcely  being  surpassed 
even  by  the  best  pictures  in  the  school  of  Van  Eyck.  They 
are  all  simply  designed,  on  a  gold  ground ;  in  the  "  Ascen- 
sion," the  feet  only  of  our  Saviour  are  visible,  seen  tlirough 
an  opening  in  the  heavens,  the  body  unseen.  This  position 
is  customary  in  the  oldest  representations  of  that  subject. 
The  Madonna  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  many  of  the 
heads  of  the  apostles  are  also  excellent :  the  whole  treatment 
is  similar  to  the  oldest  of  the  Italian  pictures  brought  from 
San  Luigi,  decidedly  in  the  Byzantine  style,  though  the  old 
German  school  is  distinctly  recognisable.  The  singular 
pomp  and  rich  tints  of  the  costume  afford  indications  of  the 
manner  afterwards  carried  to  perfection  in  the  whool  of 
Diirer ;  but  these  pictures  are  altogethtfr  more  simple,  and 
less  crowded  with  marvellous  and  fantastic  ideas.  The 
expresnon  oi  malevolence  in  the  figure  uf  the  tyrvkul  m  \\v^ 
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"  Flagellation"  reminds  us  of  Diirer,  but  there  is  less  of  ca- 
ricature in  this.  Diirer,  in  his  later  time,  was  undoubtedly 
much  indebted  to  the  better  masters  of  the  Netherlands; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  both  learned  and  borrowe4 
much  from  the  earlier  paintings  of  that  school.  Both  th^ 
pictures  just  described  are  correct  examples  of  the  old  style 
of  the  Gferman  school  ia  the  countries  of- the  Netherlands 
and  the  Lower  Rhine  :  by  old  style  I  shaU  in  future  under- 
stand particularly  those  which  are  earlier  than  Van  Eyck. 

A  large  altar-piece  by  Raphael,  the  size  of  life,  is  the 
most  important  of  those  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at 
Brussels :  it  was  sent  thither  from  Paris  on  account  of  the 
repairs  it  required,  and  was  besides  but  little  valued  by 
the  French,  being  in  Raphael's  first  manner.  It  is  what 
is  generally  called  a  holy  conversation.*  The  Madonna  is 
seated  on  a  simple  throne,  surrounded  by  four  saints,  with 
angels  below,  singing  from  a  page  of  music.  Connoisseurs 
assign  to  this  picture  a  very  important  place  in  the  series  of 
distinct  works  by  this  most  exalted  genius.  It  belongs  to 
the  period  when  Raphael  had  not  yet,  lured  by  Michel, 
angelo  and  the  antique  taste,  proved  false  to  himself;  yet  it 
has  all  the  warmth  of  feeling,  the  vigour  and  richness  of 
treatment,  in  which  his  earlier  pictures  are  deficient.  In 
but  few  of  his  pictures  do  we  see  Raphael  so  completely 
himself,  so  expressive,  so  pure  and  free  from  all  foreign 
intermixture.  The  heavenly  boys  are  the  perfection  of 
childish  beauty,  in  the  representation  of  which  Raphael  still 
remains  unequalled.  Joseph  also,  rudely  clad  in  a  pilgrim's 
habit,  and  leaning  on  his  stafi^,  is  a  majestic  figure,  with  a 
fine  head  and  long-flowing  beard,  looking  on  the  Infant 
Christ  with  an  expression  of  unfeigned  affection.  The 
St.  Bruno  also  is  one  of  the  most  expressive  Italian  coun- 
tenances ever  drawn  by  Raphael.  The  Madonna  belongs 
to  the  intermediate  style  of  Raphael.  But  the  majestic 
unity  of  the  whole  picture  most  claims  our  admiration ;  and 
among  the  numerous  representations  of  the  same  subject, 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  the  appropriate  senti- 
ment is  preserved,  the  theme  being  in  general  completely 
lost  in  the  working  out.  The  surrounding  saints  are  nol 
idle,  useless  figures,  arbitrarily  introduced,  and  only  for  the 

*  The  following  description  partly  applies  to  the  Madonna  mentionec 
in  Kvgler*8  Handbook  of  Painting,  lta\y,  ip.  ^^9. —  Ttou**, 
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soke  of  artistic  contrasts  of  attitude  and  expression.  The 
nuriouB  parts  belong  essentially  to  each  other,  and  every 
figure  introduced  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  ;  all  are  expressive,  natural,  and  so  linked  together  by 
the  earnest  sincerity  of  their  demeanour,  as  to  appear  ac- 
tually absorbed  in  a  devout  conversation,  which  lofty  mean- 
ing  is  powerfully  heightened  by  the  attitude  of  St.  Bruno, 
turning  towards  the  spectator.  It  is  a  truly  grand  compo- 
otian;  eYer3rthing  homely  and  simple,  yet  with  the  most 
eorrect  expression.  It  recalls  to  our  minds  the  old  Correggio* 
tt  Dresden,  representing  the  Madonna  enthroned,  with 
St.  Catherine^  St.  Francis,  St.  Anthony,  and  John  the 
Baptist,  which  is  indeed  the  only  picture  that  can  be  men- 
tioned as  in  any  d^ree  resembling  this  of  Raphtvers,  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  his  works. 

The  valoable  Diisseldorf  Grallery,  containing  famous 
works  by  masters  of  the  modern  era,  particularly  of  those 
bdonging  to  the  school  of  the  Netherlands,  has  been  so 
amply  described  eh»ewhere,  that  my  observations  may  be 
confined  to  a  few  among  them  only,  which  will  best  illustrate 
ny  previous  observations  on  the  old  masters. 

One  picture,  by  Diirer,  of  complicated  subject,  and  very 
small  dimensions,  appears  to  be  only  a  sketch,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  a  mere  copy.  The  subject  is  the  "  Martyrdom 
of  the  early  Christians  in  Persia,"  and  contains  many 
figures ;  but  the  composition  is  not  so  well  arranged,  expres- 
sive, nor  profoundly  imagined  as  we  might  expect,  nor  is 
the  execution  in  any  respect  so  thoughtfully  finished  as  is 
usual  with  that  great  master.f 

I  found  among  the  better  paintings  of  the  old  Italian 
masters  a  beautiful  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  by  the 
Venetian  Pordenone,  very  much  resembling  that  by  Palma 
Vecchio,  at  Paris,  already  described.  The  paintings  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  here  exhibited,  do  not  belong  to  his  finest 
works.  I  have  many  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  an 
"  Ecce  Homo,"  attributed  to  Correggio  ;  the  Redeemer's  form 
is  excessively  disfigured  and  blood-stained,  the  painting 
careful,  but  flat  and  cold.     A  very  small  "  Holy  Family," 

•  No.  125.  G.  i.  Catalogue  1782 

f  The  original  of  this  most  rich,  but  from  the  theme  horrifying,  com- 
pontioa  is  in  the  Vietma  collection,  and  executed  in  a  xoosX  tcv«sXci\V) 
ityle. 
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by  Michelangelo,    has   all  the  characteristics  of  the 
esteemed  pnintiogs   of  that   master.     The  design  caanot  ba 
attributed  to  any  other  hand ;  and  we  remark  aa  exagger- 
ated and  unnatural  grandeur  in  feature  and  attitude.     Tba 
"  St.  John,"  attributed  to  Baphael,  is  universally  famous  ana 
admired  :  hence  we  shall  probably  not  err  in  assigning  it  to  [ 
that  period  of  his  life  in  which  he  had  already  diverged  into 
the  track  of  error,  and  the  imitation  of  the  antique.     This  ^ 
St.  John  is,  in  fact,  so  much  like  an  Apollo,  that  with  very 
shght  alteration  it  might  pass  for  one.    Notwithstanding  the   . 
clever  foreshortening,  it  is  a,  very  cold  picture,  and  the  figures   ' 
and  general  treatment,  if,  indeed,  belonging  to  Kaphael,  are 
more  widely  removed  than  in  any  of  his  other  compositions, 
from  the  original  tone  and  bias  of  his  beautiful  and  devout 
Bpirit.     Perhaps  it  most  resembles  the  "St.  Michael"  at 
Paris,  but  how  far  more  grandly  conceived   is  the  latter   ' 
composition, — how  much  less  cold  and  constrained, — perfect   ' 
Bs  is  its  artistic  treatment !  The  colouring  of  the  "  St.  John" 
is  extremely  different ;  some  of  the  shadows  are  certainly 
heavy,  but  the  original  chiaroscuro,  the  contrasted  and  blended 
tints,  axe  perhaps  more  striking  than  in  any  of  Raphael's 
paintings.     There  are  no  other  paintings  of  the  same  kind 
here;  and  before  deciding  to  which  of  Raphael's  manners 
this  picture,  or  rather  the  treatment  of  it,  belongs,  it  would. , 
be  requisile  to  point  out  in  what  manner  it  connects  itself 
with  the  numerous  other  paintings  of  Raphael's  now  existin<f , 
in  Italy,  and  which,  with  a  few  trifling  differences,  repeat 
the  same  subject. 

A  "  Holy  Family,"*  by  Raphael,  is  incomparably  more 
pleasing  and  valuable:  it  is  in  hia,  so  called,  "^rst  manner," 
a  term  too  frequently  employed  as  an  indirect  censure  of 
some  of  his  finest  and  most  successful  works.     The  bright-  . 
ness  and  serenity  of  this  picture,  the  vivid  harmony  of  co- , 
louring,  especially  in  the  greens,  crimsons,  and  other  brighter ' 
tints,  deserve  great  praise,  as  also  the  simplicity  and  gran-, 
deur  of  the  arrangement,  which  is  pyramidal ;  the  powerfutg 
figure  of  Joseph,  leaning  on  hia  staff,  seeming  to  iuditate  at^ 
t|ie  same  time  the  extreme  background  of  the  picture,  and  , 
the  highest  point  of  the  pyramid.   ■  We   might  observe  at 
picture,  as  well  as  of  that  at  Brussels,  that  it  is  corn- 
Now  in  the  Munich   Gallery.      See   Kuglei'a  Handbnoki  Itali- 
hJr,  la,  ^ 
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■detely  what  it  ought  to  be.  Innumerable  "  Holy  Families," 
Oy  the  most  various  miiaters,  may  be  esteemed  for  a  variety 
m  individual  beauties,  and  in  some  points  may  perhaps  be 
richer  thiin  the  simple  work  now  under  conBideratlon  j  but 
in  this  picture  the  one  true  idea,  tite  exactly  correct  expres- 
«on  is  given,  without  a  shade  of  exaggeration  or  aHectation, 
■  the  simple  "  mot"  that  solves  the  enigma,  and  no  more. 
The  "  Susanna"*  of  Domeniehino  is,  perhaps,  the  llneat 
of  the  remaining  pictures. 

The  Hall  of  Rubens  will  claim  the  attention  of  every  one ; 
that  master  can  be  thoroughly  studied  only  here.  His  wild 
fancy  and  extraordinary  geoiua,  which  even  in  its  errors  be- 
trays a  highly  poetical  temperament,  the  magic  variety  of 
tiia  colouring,  so  remarkable  a  property  in  the  old  schools  of 
the  Netherlands,  would  make  a  separate  treatise  requisite 
fully  to  analyse  liis  merits,  and  to  award  him  the  praise  or 
censure  he  deserves ;  but  this  would  be  by  no  means  com- 
patible with  my  present  intentions.  He  does  not  appear  t<i 
.me  in  his  most  prepossessing  chai'acter  in  such  grand  and 
splendid  compositions  as  the  "Judgment,"  nor  in  his  general 
treatment  of  pictures  of  Christian  saints,  but  rather  in  such 
themes  ns  affoi'd  lull  scope  to  the  play  of  his  rich  and  poe- 
[•tical  fancy ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  restraining  it  within 
'  certain  limits,  prevent  its  straying  into  vague  uncertainties, 
I  and  by  concentrating  its  powers,  invest  them  with  a  richer 
bloom.  Such  are  the  famous  "  Battle  of  the  Amuzons,"  here, 
[tand  the  magaiflcent  "  Tiger  and  Faun  "  family,  in  the  Dres- 
f  den  Gallery. 

L  The  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin"')'  by  Guido,  is,  per- 
I  haps,  the  best  picture  of  the  later  Italian  schools  in  this 
I  collection ;  still,  though  more  grandly  imagined  than  this 
'  master's  compositions  in  general,  it  is  by  no  means  so  finely 
•  executed  as  the  "  Fortunn,"  at  Paris,  or  the  exquisite 
'  "  Madonna,"  in  the  collection  of  Lueien  Buonaparte.  In  this 
'  we  see  united  the  two  extremes  of  erring  genius  and  mis* 
>  taken  ideas  of  art  —  the  mannerism  of  Kubens  and  Guido, 
1  with  a  cold  empty  ideality.  I  shall,  perhaps,  excite  asto- 
'  DJshment,  by  numbering  ideality  among  the  false  principles 
of  declining  art ;  but  this  term,  although  in  its  original  accep- 

•  FuMSOthek.  No.  536.  t  Piimcollmt.  MunLnh,  No.  531. 
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tatian  expreseing  a  true  and  genuine  feeling  may  also,  take 
in  a  contrary  sense,  signify  something  false  tliroughout :  ign< 
rimtly  eupjiusing  it  to  reside  in  outward  forms  alone,  and  mal 
ing  these  the  first  and  highest  objects,  whereas  the  signiScai 
intention  of  the  whole,  and  tlie  participation  therein  of  eac 
individual  figure,  is  the  only  true  object  to  be  sought,  Tht 
the  ideal  in  painting,  as  well  us  in  other  arts  and  int«lleotui 
creations,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  consist,  not  in  a  stnd 
on aly  contrived  nnd  genial  combination  of  various  controstin 
elements, — not  in  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  tru 
proportions  of  nature,  —  in  order  thereby  to  indicate  tl 
liigh  attributes  of  divinity,  which  was  perhaps  the  intentia 
of  Winkelmann  and  others,  who  first  spoke  of  the  ideal,  bt 
rather  in  such  an  unmeaning,  middle  path  as,  avoiding  n 
extremes,  is  concerned  only  to  avoid  delineating  anythin 
mean  or  low.  In  all  tlie  mechanical  ai'ts,  that  of  painlin 
not  excepted,  we  find  two  distinct  methods  of  avoiding  ei 
tremes,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  full  and  lb 
empty  medium  ;  the  full  is  that  in  which  all  the  contrastin 
elements  conuentrate  their  power,  and  which  invariably  b( 
comes  the  soui-ce  of  a  new  vitality,  so  that  of  this  we  mi 
with  truth  assert  not  truth  alone,  but  beauty  also  lies  iu  tt 
medium.  The  other  middle  path  is  barren,  unfruitful,  ac 
negative  throughout,  and  it  is  this  which  people  now  ten 
ideal,  and  which  has  no  affinity  whatever  with  that  loft 
symbolism,  wliich  seeks  to  stamp  the  impression  of  divintf 
on  every  lineament  of  a  work  of  art.  Guido,  when  be  roi 
above  simple  grace,  sought  thus  to  attain  the  false  ida 
llone;  and  tliis  is  the  sole  object  of  the  French  sctiot 
Kubens  and  Rembrandt  might  claim  a  higher  nnik  than  til 
French  masters  or  the  feeble  Italians  of  t)ie  later  school 
because  there  is  at  least  some  vigour  in  their  errors ;  afl 
though  the  spirit  of  alfectation  reigns  througliout,  their  Hif 
tural  talents  are  undeniable,  and  even  their  miseniploymoi 
of  colours  is  marked  by  a  certain  degree  of  originality.  T^ 
modern  French  school  unites  both  erroneous  principle^  ^ 
barren  false  ideal,  obtained  by  copying  from  the  antiqu 
and  the  most  glaring  theatrical  execution.  Certainly  s|| 
Striking  and  eye- startling  effect  produced  by  the  new-fashion* 
style  is  far  from  artistic,  but  in  the  highest  degree  theatric* 
and  so  exaggerated  that  it  almost  supersedes  nature  h  ~ 
and  becomes  only  a  copy  oV  t.Vie  laoat,  coonilic; 
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Such  composiliona,  however,  prodaee  at  least  a  decided  effect, 
and  have,  therefore,  more  character  than  those  of  the  modern 
Gerraan  school,  which,  carried  away  by  the  pursuit  of  a  false 
ideality,  represent  that  ideality  only  by  varied  deformity  and 
B  total  absence  of  any  kind  of  expression 
'  At  Cologne  I  was  particulao-ly  struck  with  a  picture 
of  St  Margaret,  by  Raphael,  in  the  po^^ession  of  the  painter 
Hoffinann.  Hiia  picture  was  formerly  in  the  Jabach  col- 
lection, which  ia  not  anknown  in  the  annals  of  art,  and 
whence  the  picture  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Paris  was  al»o 
taken.  The  latter*,  however,  has  been  so  much  injured, 
that  it  will  require  to  be  almost  entirely  repainted,  to  re- 
store it.  In  this  state  it  may  now  be  found  ia  the 
Restoring  Room  at  the  Louvre,  with  one  or  two  other 
pictures,  already  noticed,  but  its  too  apparent  injuries  give  it 
but  a  melancholy  expression ;  and  although  the  sublimity  of 
the  conception  is  indeed  indestructible,  it  is  painful  to  feel  how 
irreparable  are  the  injuries  it  has  sustained.  Is  this  picture 
an  original,  or  a  very  old  copy,  made  under  the  direction  of 
Baphael  himself?  The  Parisian  picture  is  now  so  greatly 
injured,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  satisfaelory 
Answer  to  this  question,  without  some  particular  historical 
leridence ;  and  consequently  the  picture  at  present  under 
teonsideration  must  be  received  as  the  only  existing  example 
of  this  incomparably  beautiful  painting.  In  Italy  there  are, 
probably,  repetitions  of  the  same  subject,  but  the  beautiful 
*•  SL  Margaret,"  at  Vienna,  is  very  differently  treated.  I 
^ave  to  those  practical  artists  who,  by  a  long  residence  in 
I  Italy,  by  continual  study  of  Raphael's  works,  and  by  fre- 
r^uently  comparing  them  with  each  other,  are  qualified  tt 
jadge,  to  decide  by  which  of  his  scholars  this  picture  was 
I  "painted,  and  whether  the  head  be  not  by  the  hand  of  the 
'  master  himself.  The  theme  and  intention  of  this  picture 
fesemble  the  "  Saint  Michael ;"  the  conception  is  equally 
lofty  and  grand,  but  the  triumph  of  the  blessed  saint  over 
'  dll  the  hideous  monsters  surrounding  her  is  much  more  easy 
I  and  graceful.  We  do  not  here  see  the  victorious  arm  of  the 
'conquering  hero  and  prince  of  spirits,  but  the  u 

r  eiliibited.     It  waa  ori; 
L,  and  an  attempt  ou  nuide  to  trar 
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.ti'iumpli  of  guildess  love  and  glorious  beauty,  at  whose  feet 
itlie  wicked  expire,  unslain.  The  divinity  revealed  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Boint,  as,  holding  the  pnlm  branch  in  her 
jiand,  she  treads  on  the  wing  of  the  monster,  without  eves 
glaneing  at  the  creature  thus  annihilated  by  her  foot,  is 
rendered  in  the  engraving  with  great  vigour.  The  serene 
countenance  of  this  heroine  of  the  Christian  faith  is  lof^, 
•yet  full  of  individual  grace  and  beauty;  the  divinity  speakt 
in  lier  bright  blue  eyes,  and  the  heavenly  smile  upon  her 

I  remarked  in  the  same  collection  a  few  figures  cT 
saints,  by  Diirer,  on  a  gold  ground,  and  once  forming  the 
wings  of  an  altar-piece,  full  of  character  and  profound 
feeling.  We  see  in  old  piolurea  a  decided  preference  for  ■ 
gold  ground,  which  was  retained  in  the  south  of  Gennuiy  ' 
niueh  longer  than  in  Italy.  It  seems  almost  probable  tUt 
Diirer  designed  this  picture  during  liis  journey  into  Ae 
Netherlands,  and  perhaps  for  some  chnrch  there.  It  ■■ 
a  striking  deviation  froca  his  usual  style,  and  undoubt- 
edly owed  its  origin  to  some  pecuhar  inducement,  for  t 
landsc&pe  background  certainly  gave  more  room  for  re- 
vealing the  universal  treasures  of  his  capricious  imagination. 

Many  other  important  pictures  claim  our  notice,  the 
oflspring  of  our  own  native  art  and  country.  The  ancient 
^ity  of  Coli^ne,  which  at  one  time  contained  more  than  one  . 
hundred  churches,  the  greater  number  deserving  to  be  cited  ' 
Bs  specimens  of  the  iine  symbolic  designs  and  exquisite  ■ 
work  of  Gothic  architecture,  would  alone  suffice  to  unfold 
the  entire  history  of  that  art  from  its  earliest  period  down 
to  the  wondrous  perfection  exhibited  in  the  cathedral  now 
erecting.  The  city  of  Cologne,  notwithstanding  the  injuries 
and  violent  changes  which  war  and  its  attendant  evils  have 
brought  upon  her,  and  in  which  her  churches  and  mon- 
ssteries  severely  suffered,  is  even  at  this  period  no  less  ricli 
in  old  pictures,  than  valuable  to  the  student  of  Gothic  i 
arc  hi  lecture. 

I  here  allude  to  a  collection  of  eld  German  paintingRi 
belonging  to  a  rich,  comprehensive,  and  well-defined  schoaLl 
superior,  perhaps,  to  any  in  southern  Germany,  —  a  acliu)l{ 
which  unquestionably  proves  the  internal  unity  and  caune(>  ■ 
tion  of  the  earlier  style  of  Germany  and  the  Netherla:  " 
There  we  £nd  pictures  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  thd< 
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HolHein'a;  others  in  DQrer's  manner,  or  of  tlie  rchonl  of 
a  Bjck  ;  and  others,  again,  far  older  tlian  either  of  these 
masters :  these  last  partlj  unite  in  themselvea  the  distinc- 
tive peculiarities  of  each  of  the  great  founders  und  nrehltects 
of  the  Grerman  Echoul ;  and  notwithstanding  their  individoal 
deviations  and  peculiarities,  bear  an  unquestionable  affinity 
to  one  or  other  of  those  styles.  It  would  be  difficult  even  to 
enumerate  the  various  styles  into  which  the  earliest  pictures 
of  a  yet  unfixed  state  of  art  may  be  divided  and  classed,  ac- 
cording to  the  many  masters  already  named. 

A  taste  for  the  early  style  appears,  indeed,  to  hare  sub- 
sisted here  much  longer  than  elsewhere;  and  Germany  is 
leven  now  distinguished  by  real  talent  and  science,  and  a 
general  fondness  for  the  art,  manifesting  itself  in  an  universal 
' —  predilectionlbr  making  private  collectionB  of  paintings  of  that 
I  period  more  especially.  Many  of  these  pictures,  even  of  later 
^te,  are  painted  on  wood,  with  a.  golden  ground ;  sometimes 
'Canvas  is  glued  upon  the  panel,  and  on  this  again  another  sur- 
&ce  is  laid,  which  gives  more  durability  to  the  colouring.  The 
,tinta  are  wonderfully  brilliant;  the  blue  employed  through- 
out is  ultramarine,  and  the  other  colours  are  no  less  costly. 
3fost  of  the^e  pictures  are  still  in  the  same  condition  in 
^htch  they  were  left  at  the  period  of  the  general  destruction 
of  churches  and  monasteries,  where,  after  having  been  first 
thrown  aside,  they  were  subsequently  sought  for  and  rescued. 
:&till  many  are  widely  scattered,  and  eshihited  singly  in  va- 
nous  private  collections  ;  many  of  the  latter  are  placed  here 
Sn  distinct  compiirtments,  the  greater  number  of  them  judi< 
ciously  arranged,  and  each  with  one  uniform  and  decided 
object,  so  that  they  seem  naturally  to  take  an  appropriate 
place  in  illustrating  the  history  of  the  art.  The  collection  of 
■the  learned  Canon  Wallraff  ",  when  properly  arranged,  will, 

.  coHflctioD  ba5  Bince  become  the  property  of  government,  and  ia 
irderoted  to  the  public  advantflge.  Thu  grent  iUoj.pwce,  representing 
'  '    una  and  tbp  patron  Saints  of  Colo^^e,  has  found  a  worthy  hoina 

at  cathedral,  whose  mBgnificenl  stained-glass  vindow  shines  ill 
brilliancy ;  a  similar  restoration  has  taken  place  in  many  other 
Many  new  oolleetlona  have  been  formed  by  the  taste  and  in- 
private  Indiiiduals,  containing  a  variety  of  antique  gemr  of 
the  Cologne  and  other  Lower  German  schools;  as,  for  in- 
itofthe  intellectual  Herr  Fochem. 
a  short  visit  which  I  made  to  Cologne  in  the  spring  of  IBIS,  I 
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perhaps,  be  tlie  most  valuable  for  that  object,  for  liaving 
directed  his  researches  chiefly  to  one  subject,  he  has  eoe- 
ceeded  in  forming  n  complete  series  of  paintings  of  the 
Bchool  of  Cologne,  tracing  it  from  its  earliest  origin,  throush 
Yan  Eyck,  Diirer,  and  Hans  Tan  Achen,  down  to  that  later 
perioa  when  Rubens  and  Vandyck  became  the  models  vf 
GJerraaa  taste.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactoiy 
historical  analysis  of  this  almost  unknown  branch  of  German 
nrt,  without  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of  the  antique 
treasures  here  assembled.  I  shall,  however,  select  for  pre- 
sent consideration  three  pieces  only,  of  differest  kinds,  in 
the  hope  of  giving  at  least  a  few  preliminary  ideas  of  the 
subject. 

The  crowning   work  of  the  Cologne  school    is  a  laip 
picture,  in  three  compartments,  very  rich  in  fignres  of  tBe 
size  of  life,  painted  on  a  gold  ground.     It  was  formerly  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Town  Hall.     The  centre  picture  in  the 
inside  represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings ;  on  the  right 
wing  St.  Gereon,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  with  hia  com- 
panions in  arms  ;  on  the  left  St,  Ursula,  with  her  host  o' 
virgins,    and   attended   by  her  lover.  Saint  Etherius  :  ihi 
bishops  Kunibert  and  Severinns  are  in  the  background.      I 
was  evidently  the  artist's  design  to  depict   the    assembled 
gnardians  of  the  city.     This  picture  is  unique  in  its  kind, 
and,  like  the  yet  unlinished  cathedral,  stands  alone  among  i 
other  ancient  works,  more  from  the  simple  dignity  of  Jix 
eKBCution,  than  from  any  peculiar  grandeur  in  design.   Sbay 
connoisseurs  have  proposed  assigning  this  picture  to  Dorer,  I 
merely  because  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  the  wtnfc  I 
immediately  sup:gesis  the  name  of  this  the   most   famous  I 
master  of  the  little  known  German  school.     The  biBane  I 
attitude,  costume,  and  figure  of  some  among  the  attendsntsol 


oTiiainting?  on  gHsa,  carried  down  in  ctironulogical  order  from  Ibc  Int  , 
h^innilL^  to  the  final  d«ay  of  the  art.  I 

The  Boiuerfe  Collrction,  [now  in  the  Pinarothrk,  at  Municii],  wbieta  I 
at  Heidelberg  encjled  Ihe  interest  and  aitoniihmenl  of  inimmefi^  I 
fareigiiers,  u  now  an  ornament  of  the  capital  of  Wirtemberg,  when  it  I 
1«  belter  arranged,  and  in  more  apacioUB  apartments;  it  |]lace>  ti^m  j 
out  ejei,  in  the  most  inBlructi™  manner,  the  grand  oriRinal  priiwipid  ' 
of  Ihe  Khools  of  painting  in  the   Netherlands   geoerilly,  i      '  *      ' 

enriched  bj  many  valuable  composition,  bclonning    to    ih 
Cologne,  as  irellns  by  the  great  master  of  the  altsr-|)ii.-ee  in  ll 
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tfie  Magi  may  slightly  resemble  that  master,  yet  tbese  pecu- 
liarities belong  to  all  the  makers  of  that  school.  The  fresh, 
soft,  vivid  FamatioQS  ia  the  hnads  remind  as  of  Holbein,  but 
again  truth  of  colouritig  and  depth  of  tone  are  cbaracteiietic 
of  the  time,  and  the  prevailing  gtyie !  though,  cerlainlj,  to 
nttain  such  loftv  perfection  must  ever  be  the  heriiage  of  the 
.superior  few  alone.  The  dark-green  foreground,  like  a  rich 
carpet  of  thickly  interwoven  plants,  and  strewed  with  soli> 
tary  flowers  and  field  fruits,  almost  rivals  the  stjle  of  [John] 
Van  Ejck.  The  calm,  solemn  expression  of  the  heads  is  alio 
in  his  manner.  This  picture  well  illustrates  the  remark  pre- 
viously mode  concerning  tbe  union  in  one  composition  of  ths 
most  remarkable  cbarHcterisIics  of  each  of  ihe  three  greM 
German  masters,  which,  when  thus  united,  never  encroach 
upon  each  other,  like  those  various  manners  of  the  Italian 
school,  which,  according  to  the  recipe  of  Mengs,  we  must 
believe  it  necessary  and  possible  to  combine  in  any  truly 
classical  production.  The  wonderful  industry  displayed  In 
tbe  execution,  and  the  dazzling  splendoiff  of  colouring,  ai-e 
more  admirable  than  ia  usual,  even  in  the  finest  pictures  -if 
the  old  German  school.  It  appears,  indeed,  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  whatever  any  age  has  produced  of  costly  or  grand. 

The  rich  details  are  finielied  with  minute,  iind  even,  loving 
care,  and  the  whole  conceplion  appears  to  emanate  from  the 
inward  breathing  of  love  divine.  We  find  in  it  indeed  a 
beauty  all  tt«  own,  in  which  the  works  of  the  hefore-named 
masters  are  deficient.  The  delicate  bloom  of  spiritual  love- 
lilUM  hod  been  revealed  to  the  soul  of  the  happy  and  sensi- 

.live  painter.  To  him  it  was  given  to  gaze  into  the  depth  of 
her  mysterious  eyes,  and  all  his  pictures  are  fraught  with 
inepinition  by  her  breath.  As  Fra  Angelico  among  the 
early  Italians,  and  Raphael  among  the  moderns,  ^tand  un* 
rivalteil  in  the  delineation  of  loveliness,  so  is  this  master  un- 

.  equalled  autong  German  painters.  With  the  heavenly  ima- 
gination of  the  one,  he  combines  the  lofty  beauty  of  the 
Other,  but  he  takes  a  higher  gratle  in  technical  art  than 
Angelico,  and  may  rather  be  eompiu'ed  with  Perugino.  The 
Mother  of  God,  enthroned  in  the  centre  )>Bnel,  robedina  long 
flowing  mantle  of  dark  blue  lined  with  ermine,  will  remind  nil 
who  behold  her  of  the  Virgin  at  Dresden,  [Madonna  di  Siin 

^  tiisto],  by  the  majestic  grandeur  of  her  oounteuance,  which  ii 
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rather  larger  than  lifti,  and  its  superhuman  ideal  beauty.  Yet 
the  modest  inclination  of  her  bead  towards  the  child,  and  the 
mild  light  of  her  soft  eyes,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  ancient 
type.*  The  hands,  also,  which  in  very  old  pictures  are  fre- 
quently feeble,  in  this  equal  those  of  the  finest  painters,  but  the 
legs  and  feet  have  aoiiiething  Etruscan  in  their  formal  posi- 
tion and  pointed  shoes,  whicli  indicates  their  antique  ori^n. 
The  general  arrangement  would  be  admired,  even  by  artists 
of  the  present  day.  This  picture  may  be  compared,  in  regard 
to  the  richness  of  the  expressive,  almost  colossal,  and  yet 
highly- finished  heads,  with  that  fine  production  of  Raphnel'a 
already  noticed.  The  figures,  especially  those  of  the  side 
gvups,  where  the  foreground  is  clear,  stand  out  majeslically. 
The  principal  figui'es  are  those  of  the  two  martyrs.  St  Gei'eon, 
in  full  armour,  but  without  a  helmet,  and  the  beautiful 
St.  Ursula,  with  an  arrow  in  her  band,  standing  near  her 
lover,  who  gazes  on  her  with  inexpressible  tenderness.  How 
beautiful  and  full  of  deep  feeling  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
figures  indicate,  or  rather  symbolise  their  martyrdom,  by 
their  tranquil  attitudes,  and  pale,  calm  countenances,  soften- 
ing by  these  melancholy  accessories  the  joyous  grandeur  of 
the  subject  in  the  centre,  into  an  indwelling  emotion  of 
tendemees  and  love.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to 
name  all  the  beauties  of  this  picture,  or  even  adequately  to 
describe  the  outline  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  rich  origin- 
ality of  its  ideas.  The  entire  art  ia  exemplified  in  a  painting 
like  this,  and  nothing  more  perfect  formed  by  humaii  hands 
can  be  conceived. 

May  I   be   pardoned   for    attempting  to  convey   an  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  impression  produced  upwn  me  by  this 
altar-piece  of  the  city  of  Cologne,  in  its  three-fold  divi 
by  a.  similar  number  of  poetical  ii  '     ' 


ing  ray  of  golden  light  ia  glenn 
re  sils  the  Virgin  on  heaven'!^  In 
brows  encLrclcd  by  ihejewell'd 
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And  tender  flowerets  from  the  turf  are  springing 

VThere  to  the  Virgin,  and  her  blessed  Sou, 

Tlie  Magian  kings  from  Aua's  distant  zone 
Woffifaip  and  offerings  joyously  are  bringing. 

With  pious  seal  rich  eastern  gifts  outpouring, 
The  eostly  gold,  and  myrrh's  delicious  breath. 
The  Holy  Child  in  solemn  pomp  adoring. 
And  with  mankind  in  harmony  appearing 
Angels  rejoice  in  heaven,  and  holy  &ith 
Shines  forth  anew,  and  hope  the  ever-cheering. 

n. 
Who^  on  the  Word*  in  dauntless  foith  relying, 

A  warrior  armed  as  from  the  field  returns? 

The  Crass  upon  his  azure  banner  bums  1 
Joyous  in  soul,  and  rich  in  love  undying ! 

Si.  Gereon,  his  hero-host  inspiring, 

Hastes  fit>m  the  gloomy  portals  of  the  tomb. 
To  that  blest  clime  where  joys  immortal  bloonit 

Guerdon  of  lofty  iuith,  and  zeid  untiring. 

Serene  in  mind,  mighty  in  love  and  faith. 
The  idessed  trust  that  dies  not  nor  decays. 
Such  were  the  hero-hearts  of  other  days. 
The  martyr's  palm  they  bore  with  soul  unshaken, 
Brethren  in  love,  the  bond  was  sealed  by  death, 
And  now  at  Mary's  feet  to  bliss  they  waken  1 

IIL 

In  gorgeous  robes,  her  virgin  train  around  her, 

St.  Ursula  from  earthly  thrall  set  free, 

Approaches,  the  brief  pang  of  agony 
And  death's  sharp  pain,  with  deathless  bliss  have  crowned  her. 

Humble,  yet  confident,  —  on  God  relying, 

She  treads  his  courts ;  her  lover  at  her  side 

Follows  with  pious  zeal  his  glorious  bride. 
The  bright-haired  boy  !  with  her  a  martyr  dying. 

With  anxious  care  his  glance  on  her  he  turneth. 
On  her,  with  whom  the  martyr's  pain  was  sweet. 
And  in  his  heart  a  glorious  impulse  burneth. 
While  love*s  dear  smile  o*er  all  that  fair  world  glowing. 
Seems  with  bright  mingling  hues  their  step  to  greet. 
Bliss,  that  no  parting  tears  may  dim,  bestowing. 

And  the  name  of  this  gifted  master  has  for  long  cen<- 
iries  remained  unknown !  It  is  so  even  now  I  Thus  it  has 
ler  been  with  the  works  of  German  art.  Can  we  even 
ame  the  man  who  projected  the  cathedral,  —  that  vfotvdttx 
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work  of  all  ages  ?  Their  labours  were  prom  #ted  less  by  the 
desire  of  personal  fame,  than  by  a  pure  love  of  art,  and  on 
posterity  is  the  guilt  of  forgetfulness  and  ingratitude.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  been  so  fortimate  as  to  obtain  a  few 
small  pictures,  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  mf^ster.  Many 
of  the  heads  appear  even  to  have  been  the  first  ideas,  subse- 
quently transferred  from  these  early  studies  to  the  large 
painting,  though  certainly  not  without  considerable  altera- 
tion, being  b6th  more  richly  developed  and  more  highly 
finished.  The  ideas  of  the  large  painting  lie  enclosed  in 
these  slight  sketches,  like  unfolded  flowers,  each  shrined  in  its 
delicate  bud.  The  same  loving  grace  pervades  all  the  smaller 
pictures,  which  have  the  highest  interest  for  any  one  who 
has  seen  the  large  one,  to  which  they  decidedly  belong.  It 
becomes  evident,  on  comparing  these  little  pictures  and  the 
twelve  apostles  by  the  same  master  with  the  large  altar-piece, 
that  they  belong  to  an  earlier  epoch.  Doubtless,  a  picture 
designed  to  minister  to  the  glory  of  the  city  of  Cologne  and 
its  assembled  patron  saints,  would  be  undertaken  at  a  time 
when  the  master  had  attained  the  highest  development  of  his 
genius,  and  in  its  execution  he  would  not  fail  to  summon  to 
his  aid  all  his  powers,  both  mental  and  mechanical.  The 
important  bearing  of  these  remarks  will  be  seen  as  we  pursue 
our  investigation  of  the  origin  of  this  picture,  and  may  afibrd 
some  clue  to  guide  us  upon  the  track  of  its  author.  The 
most  certain  '^ point  (TappuV*  is  to  be  found  in  the  period  at 
which  this  painting  was  completed,  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  probably  about  1410.  Guiding  ourselves  by  this 
certain  fact,  and  the  peculiar  resemblance  between  this  .and 
other  works  by  tlie  same  master,  we  are  led,  clearly,  and 
almost  without  the  possibility  of  error,  to  Meister  Wilhelm, 
of  Cologne,  who  b  mentioned  in  the  Limb^^  X^lheaaMe 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteentii  eenlur^f,  as  a  most  famous 
master  then  existing,  and  of  the  city  of  Cologne.  The  most 
celebrated  master  would  undoubtedly  be  selected  to  execute  a 
work  so  majestic,  and  in  a  city  so  renowned  as  Cologne,  and 
so  prosperous  in  every  elegant  art.  A  most  preponderating 
probability  appears,  then,  to  exist,  that  Meister  Wilhelm  of 
Cologne  was  the  gifted  author  of  this  majestic  and  wonder^ 
ful  picture.*     None  but  the  decisive  histori<al  evidence  of 

*  Preguently  assigned  to  Meister  Stephan,  a  scholai  of  Wilhelm. 
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contemporary  writers  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  mare  conclii- 
'     sive;  there  is,  however,  but  little  prospect  of  our  obtaining 
I     this,  aa  the  corporation  book  of  tiie  Coloj;ne  painters,  to 
I    which  we  should  naturally  refer,  haa  long  been  lost.     All 
those  excellent  masters,  who  createdso  vast  im  abundance  of 
varied  compositions,  were  undoubtedly  individual  members  of 
the  body,  or  guild  of  painters,  incorporated  in  every  Geiiuun 
tuim,  and  with  whom  glssa-atainers  and  embroiderers  are 
b1m>  united,  on  Account  of  the  general  use  of  beautiful  and 
artistic  designs  for  tapestry  and  carpets,  as  well  as  on  glasis. 
Simple  matters  of  fact  such  as  these  afford  some  idea  of  wliut 
Cologne  formerly  was,  though  her  present  condition  seems 
hopelessly  distant,  even   from  the  memory  of  her  former 
greatness. 
:         However,  should  any  doubt  remain  as  to  the  existence  at 
I     Cologne  of  bo  eminent  a  school  of  painting,  we  may  cite  in 
GonHrmation  a  sufficient,  and  truly  contemporary  evidence 
'     found  in  the  antiquities  of  Suabia.     It  is  given  by  one  of 
y    the  finest  early  poets  of  Germany,  yet  in  the  oblivion  to 
which  all  Gierman  fame  is  consigned  in  the  present  age  o** 
I     ingratitude,  few  will  recognise  him    under  that  charactLr 
nlone.     Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,   in  the  Porzival,  (pub- 
lished about  1200),  verse  4705.  of  the  Wyllerschen  edition,  in 
speaking  of  the  enchanting  beauty  of  a  certain  knight,  says  : 

'•  Krnm  Cologne  nor  Mneslricht 

This  poem  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 

'    tury,  and  the  manuscript  itself  is  not,  hi  the  opinion  of  Bod- 

mer,  much  more  modern.     The  verse  quoted,  consequently, 

proves  that  the  Cologne  school  was  famous  almost  twO'Cen- 

turiea  before  the  time  of  Van  Eyck,  or  it  would  not  have  been 

I     named  in  preference  t^  others,  certainly  not  by  a  poet,  who, 

I     born  and  brought  up  in  southern  Germany,  had  lived  at  a 

tolerably  wide  distance  from  the  towns  mentioned.     Both 

,    pictures  belong  to  a  period  of  perfection  and  beauty  in  style. 

I     A  series  of  eight  compositions  in  the  Ly/ersberg  gallery,  of 

■mall  dimensions,  but  in  which  the  figures  are  from  twelvii  to 


'  A»  quoti^d  by  Passavanl ; 

■■  Vun  Chiilne  noch  von  Maestri 
Declieia  Scillere  entwurf  'en  I 
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'  eighteen  incltea  high,  belong,  as  well  ns  those  already  noticed  i 
Lt  Brussels,  with  which  they  have  a  strong  family  resemblance,  I 
o  a.  far  worae  school,  or  ruder  epoch,  which,  however,  is  not  ; 
>f  necessity  earlier.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  Israel  van  j 
Meckenen,  and  probably  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fif-  ! 
teenth  century.  Though  not  wiiliout  merit,  they  cextainly  I 
hold  a  far  lower  grade  as  works  of  art  than  the  productions 
of  Van  Eyck  or  Hemling.  They  represent  the  "  Passion  of 
the  Redeemer,"  and  the  subjects  of  each  picture  in  the  series  ' 
■re:  — 

"  The  Last  Supper." 

"  The  Taking  of  Ciirist  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives." 
"The  Mocking",  with  the  Flagellation  in  the  back* 
ground. 

4.  "  The  Judgment  before  Pontius  Pilate." 

5.  "  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross." 

6.  "  The  Crucitiiion." 

7.  "The  Deposition  from  the  Ctobs." 

8.  "  The  Resurrection." 
These  pictures  have  a  gold  ground,  and  yet  in  many  of 

them  a  landscape  is  introduced.  The  freeheet,  brightest 
'  greens  predominate  in  the  general  colouring.  Notwithstaod- 
ing  what  has  been  said  of  them  above  in  reference  to  othei 
and  finer  pictures,  these  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
admired  antiquities  of  lower  German  art.  Their  excellence 
consists  in  the  pomp  of  colouring,  the  elegant  arrangementof 
the  drapery,  and  the  fascinating  effect  produced  by  a  most 
perfect  and  industrious  finishing,  yet  the  same  excellence  is 
found  in  many  of  the  old  Grerman  pictures.  The  depth  and 
energy  of  expression  in  the  heads  is  truly  imcomparabU^  and 
the  pictures  of  the  "Mocking"  and  the  "Crowning  villi 
Thorns,"  resemble  many  of  Diirer's  conceptions  of  the  same 
snbject,  in  the  brutish  ferocity  and  malignity  of  the  expreB- 
Eion.  The  nobler  features  are,  however,  no  less  remarkable, 
and  the  heads  of  the  twelve  apostles,  in  the  "  Last  Supper," 
deserve  especial  notice  and  admiration.  The  St.  John  n> 
clines  at  the  table,  leaning  on  the  breast,  and  under  the  am, 
of  the  Saviour.  This  difficult  foreshortening  is  very  iooor> 
rectly  drawn,  which  may  be  taken  ns  a  certain  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  picture,  as  the  drawing  of  the  heads,  and  the 
,  attitudes  generally,  show  the  artist  a  clever,  and  in  genera^ 
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it  designer ;  the  banda  are  models  of  excellence  in  form 
H  WMl  Gxecutioa     The  fine  expression  and  benuty  of  the  beads 
entitle  this  master  to  rank  among  the  best  in  the  old  schools 
of  Germany.     I    have  seen  nothing  among  the  generally 
known  German  paintings  more  sweetly  lovely  or  ti-anquilly 
graceful  than  the  countenances  of  the  Madonna  and  the 
St,  John  in  the  *■  Deposition  from  the  Cross."     St.  John,  who 
supports  the  Madonna,  turns  his  fine  head,  encircled  by  long 
flowing  hair,  towards  the  spectator,  with  an  almost  enthu- 
"""^"Ttic  expression  of  sorrow.     The  holy  corpse  is  already 
n  down,  and  is  represented  as  in  the  arms  of  those  who 
o  the  htter.     The  female  figures  are  pale  and  sorrow- 
I,  and  little  varied  ;  the  mother,  who  is  clothed  in  a  dark 
r  bltie  robe,  has  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  corpse,  and  her  arms 
extended  towards  it  in  tender  solicitude,  as  if  almost  for- 
getting herself  and  her  own  bereavement,  she  desired  only  to 
guard  that  beloved  and  insensible  body,  unconscious  that  it 
3  longer  lived  or  felt.     She  is  very  youthful  and  life-breath- , 
ig,  and  BO  deliciously  soft  in  her  virgin  beauty,  tliat  we  are 
ready  to  accompany  with  our  own  the  pure  tears  streaming 
I  her  deep  blue  eyes :  never  has  sorrow  been  depicted 
I  more  pathetic  grace  than  in  this  picture.     "  The  Be- 
ction,"  severe  in  simple  joyfulness,  is,  next  to  the  "  Last 
_^er,"  the  most  exquisite,  in  point  of  grace,  aa  the  "Crown- 
mg  with  Thorns,"  is  in  expression.     Here  the  radiant  coun- 
i  of  the    risen    Lord,   scarcely  resembles  even   the 
joyfully  inspired,  yet  still  mortal  Christ  of  the  "  Last  Supper," 
though  in  each  of  the  other  paintings  the  highly  expressive 
features  are  exactly  similar,  excepting  the  difference  naturally 
arising  in  the   "Crucifixion"   and   the  "Deposition,"  from 
the  nobly-managed  distinction  between  death  and  the  dying. 
A  portrait  in  the  collection  of  Herr  WallratT,  of  the  Em- 
peror  Maximilian,  the   size  of  life,  appeared   to   me  well 
deserving  study,  both  instructive  and  heart- ennobling." 

The  emperor  is  seated  at  an  open  window,  the  corner  of 
which  forms  the  extreme  point  of  tlie  right  foreground, 
before  a  table,  the  colouring  of  which  is  neutral,  or  merely 
tinted  in;  he  is  in  full  imperial  costume,  the  sceptre  in 
his  right  hand,  while  the  left  grasps  the  hilt  of  his  large 

*  A  duplicate  of  this  porttaii  ii  in  the  Vlunnn  GalUrj-,  bul  ll«I  at 
Cologne  ii  Sner  in  execution. 


W- 


pearla  ^^^| 
a  gold  B^SI 
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«word.  Over  his  mnjestit;  golden  armour  is  thrown  a  i 
green  ninntle,  adorned  with  a  broad  border  of  pearla  S 
his  head  a  spli^ndid  crown,  studded  with  precious 

the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  suspended  from  a  g  ^ 

jewelled  chain,  rests  upon  his  gorgeous  breastplate.     The  , 

face  is  almost  in  profile,  and  the  countenance  bears  the  stamp  ^ 

of  wisdom  and  dignity,  combined  with  the  softest  benevolence  ,^ 

nod  gentleness.     It  is  thrown  out  in  strong  relief  by  the  , 

crimson  hangings    of   the  wall  in  the  background,  which  .^ 

occupies  more  than  half  the  picture  ;  the  long  light  hair  is  ,^ 

combed  down  on  euch  side  of  the  face,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  ^ 

stiff  and  formal,  probably  in  hia  usual  style  of  wearing  it,  but  ,  | 

tlie  painter  has  successfully  employed  it  as  a  kind  of  inter>  V 

mediate  background  to  the  outline  ofthefsee.     The  ciirefal  ij 

industry  displayed  in  finiohing  the  minor  details  is  surprising,  ^, 

eren  when  compared  with  the  universal  neatness  of  the  Ger-  ., 

man  school.     The  face,  however,  is  but  slightly  coloured —  , 

scarcely  more  than  tinted,  and  tender  in  treatment ;  the  eie-  ^ 

cution  throughout  is  finished  with  most  anxious  core  :  even  ^ 

Holbein  has  no  carnations  more  warm  and  life-like.      The  jj 

open  window  affords  aglimpseofa  landscape,  forming  the  most  l 

distant  background  on  the  right,  its  broad  bright  green  border  L 

beautifully  cut  out  from  the  crimson  arras.     Tt  represents  t 

the  open  sea,  and  a  chain  of  steep,  impassable  mountains,  ^ 

upon  the  highest  points  of  which,  and  in  caves,  and  hollow  < 

passes,    the    bounding    chamois  are  seen   pursued   by  the  ■ 

hunters  of  the  Alps,  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  well-known  ■ 

adventure  of  the  chivalric  emperor,  who,  when  hunting  the  ^ 

chamois,  was  on  one  occasion  rescued  from  imminent  danger  ■ 

by  a  faithful  and  attached  follower.     This  picture  belongs  to  ' 

the  highest,  or  historical  style  of  portraits,  from  the  lundacape  ■ 
background,  and  significant  accessories  introduced,  and  the 

noble  expression  throughout,  of  which  Leonardo  and  Raphael  i 

have  left  us  a  few  examples,  well  characterised  by  the  name  ■ 

of  symbolic  portraits.     I  could  not,  however,  mention  any  . 

portrait  of  theirs  fully  equal  to  this,  which   may   appropri-  ■ 

ately  be  termed  an  "heroic  portrait,"  as  the  "Defeat  of  'i 

Darius,"  by  Altdorfer,  was  designated  a  chivalric  picture,  for  ; 

the  sentiment  of  kniglitly  honour  and  royal  dignity  are  as  • 

classically  blended  as  in  a  poem  of  romance  and  chivaln'i  : 

To  me  it  seems  a  striking  emblem  of  the  majesty  of  the  oA  m 
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Germnn  empire,  before  fori;ign  wars  and  hnme  dissensions 
had  destroyed  its  power,  placing  before  us  the  last  tnoinetit  of 
its  declining  greatness,  like  the  pomp  and  majestj  of  a  de- 
clining sun. 

The  pictures  here  described  will  suffice  to  give  a 
preliminary  idea  of  the  valuable  works  of  old  German  mas- 
ters, to  be  found  at  Cologne.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  one 
question  arises,  standing  in  close  connexion  with  the  chief 
object  of  all  our  observations  and  reflections.  Is  it  probable 
that  in  this  present  time  we  shall  see  either  the  rise  or  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  grand  original  school  of  paint- 
ing ?  Outward  appearances  would  lead  na  to  reply  in  the 
negative;  but  can  we  assert  its  utter  impossibility  ?  It  is 
true,  certainly,  there  are  no  modern  artists  capable  of  com- 
peting with  the  great  masters  of  antiquity,  and  the  points 
in  which  our  attempts  are  roost  deficient  appear  also  tolerably 
clear :  partly,  n  neglect  of  technical  proprieties  in  the  co- 
louring, and,  still  more,  the  absence  of  deep  and  genuine 
feeling.  Modern  artists  even  of  the  most  judicious  and 
"well-directed  talents  are  often  found  deficient  in  productive 
activity;  in  that  certainty  and  facility  of  execution  which 
was  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  the  old  schools.  Wlien  we  con- 
sider the  infinite  number  of  great  compositions  which  Ra- 
phael produced,  although  snatched  away  in  the  bloom  of 
age  and  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  or  the  iron  industry  of  the 
genuine  Diirer,  displayed  in  his  innumerable  creations  of 
every  kind,  executed  on  the  most  various  materials,  although 
to  him  also  a  long  term  of  years  was  denied,  we  shrink  from 
comparing  our  own  puny  period  with  the  vast  proportions 
of  that  majestic  epoch.  Yet  this  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  habit  of  universal  pointing,  and  the  intellectual  vanity 
which  was  a  prevailing  bias  in  the  genius  and  art  of  our 
forefathers,  naturally  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  its  spiritual 
streDgth,  since  tliese  properties  were  moat  incompatible  with 
the  progressive  development  and  final  perfection  of  any  one 
distinct  branch.  To  this  source  we  may  refer  the  separation 
now  existing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  between  all  the 
intellectual  and  imitative  productions  of  our  time  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  art  of  painting,  the  following  observationB 
deaerve  to  be  noted  as  of  primary  importance.  Deep  feeling 
is  the  only  true  source  of  lofty  art,  and  as  in  our  time  evaj' 
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thing  is  opposed  to  this  feeling,  struggling,  as  it  were,  eithilrtib] 
to  destroy,  repress,  overwhelm,  or  lead  it  astray  into  tlBkk^ 
by-paths  of  error,  the  first  portion  of  an  artist's  life  is  corf*  ^^ 
sumed  in  a  preliminary  struggle,  ere  the  mind  can  enfratMno 
chise  its  powers  from  aU  the  unspeakable  difficulties  ixnposedtui 
by  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  a  struggle  unavoidably  necessary!,  4 
in  order  to  unseal  the  spring  of  correct  artistic  feeling,  and  ^ 
free  it  from  the  encumbering  rubbish  of  the  destroying  outer  ^t^ 
world  around.  \ 

A  highly  intellectual  nature,  spurning  the  trammels  and  i^ 
conventionalities  of  the  day,  and  rising  in  daring  opposition  )k: 
to  the  ruling  spirit,  must  ever  concentrate  its  powers  within  \i 
itself,  and  can  rarely  attain  great  vivacity  in  the  creative  n 
faculty  of  imagination.  Thus  we  may  account  ft)r  the  slow  '^ 
appreciation  of  ancient  art  in  our  day ;  but  pressing  onward  ^ 
with  unshaken  ardour  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  it  will  at  \f 
length  attain  a  brighter  future,  and  bloom  out  with  new  and  \'^ 
glorious  life  in  th3  realms  of  beauty  and  inspiration.  There  i| 
appears  to  be  an  unfathomable  mystery  in  the  fact  that  some  ^ 
periods,  by  their  own  will  alone,  and  apparently  without  anjr  \'i 
outward  stimulus,  become  so  rich  in  art^  so  happy  in  their  ^ 
artistic  productions,  while  others  seem  to  expend  their  energy  k 
in  vain,  meeting  with  no  corresponding  not*  even  adequate  {t 
success  in  their  intellectual  productions.  It  is  impossible  % 
fully  to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  we  must  depend  only  on  li- 
facts  well  known  and  understood,  which  will  prove  amply  5- 
sufficient  to  guide  us  to  the  source  of  all  lofty  works  of  art,  { 
and  the  proper  means  and  materials  to  be  employed ;  this  j 
will  lead  to  the  working  out  of  scientific  principles,  and  the  i 
conservation  of  everything  beautiful  in  Christian  art,  ^ 
although  without  the  especial  gifts  of  nature,  the  summit  of  i 
artistic  excellence  will  ever  remain  unapproachable. 

The  one  true  fountain  of  beauty  and  the  art  is  feelifig.  tg 
It  \^  feeling  which  reveals  to  us  true  ideas  and  correct  inten-  \ 
tions,  and  gives  that  indefinable  charm,  never  to  be  conveyed  ii 
in  words,  but  which  the  hand  of  the  painter,  guided  by  the 
poet's  soul  alone,  can  diffuse  throughout  all  his  works.  From 
religious  feeling,  love,  and  devotion,  arose  the  silent  in- 
born inspiration  of  the  old  masters :  few,  indeed,  now  seek  < 
their  hallowed  inspiration  or  tread  the  paths  by  which  alone  j 
thej  cou'.d  attain  it,  or  emulate  that  earnest  endeavour  to  I 

y 
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work  out  the  principle  of  aerious  aDd  noble  philosophy  which 
is  discoverable  in  the  worlts  of  Diirer  and  Leonardo.  Vain 
will  be  every  eifort  to  recall  the  genius  of  the  art,  until  we 
Burnmon  to  our  aid,  if  not  religion,  at  least  the  idea  of  it,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  Christian  philosophy  founded  on  reli- 
gion. Still,  if  young  artists  deem  this  road  too  distant  or 
too  difficult  of  attainment,  let  them  at  least  Study  deeply  the 
principles  of  poetry,  in  which  the  same  spirit  ever  brea,thea 
and  moves.  Not  so  much  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  now 
familiar  only  to  strangers  and  the  learned,  or  read  through 
the  medium  of  translations  from  which  every  poetical  asso- 
ciation is  banished  by  the  wooden  clapper-clung  of  the  dac- 
tyls, but  rather  the  romantic  genre — Sbakspeai'e,  and  the 
l>Bst  Itahan  and  Spanish  dramatists,  those  also  of  the  old 
German  poems  which  are  most  accessible,  and  next  such 
modern  productions  as  are  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  romance. 
These  should  be  the  constant  companions  of  the  youthful 
artist,  and  will  lead  him  back  to  the  fairy-land  of  old  ro 
mantic  days,  chasing  from  his  eyes  the  prosaic  mist  engen- 
dered by  imitation  of  the  pagan  antique,  and  the  unsound 
babble  of  conventional  art.  Still  every  effort  will  be  fruitless, 
anless  the  painter  be  endowed  with  earnest  religious  feeling, 
genuine  devotion,  and  immortal  faith.  Fancy  sporting  with 
the  symbob  of  Catholicism,  uninspired  by  that  love  which 
is  stronger  than  death,  will  never  attain  exalted  Christian 
beauty. 

In  what,  then,  does  this  exalted  beauty  consist?  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  analyse  the  good  and  evil  tendency 
of  all  theories  of  the  art.  Whoever  has  not  himself  disco- 
vered the  fountain  of  life  can  never  successfully  guide  otliers 
to  the  source,  or  unfold  to  them  the  glorious  revelations  ot 
the  painter's  art ;  he  will  rather  wander  perplexed  amid  the 
dreamy  visions  of  mere  external  reiiresentations,  and  tht; 
creation  of  his  imngination,  being  totally  void  of  expression 
and  character,  will  become  in  tact  a  mere  nonentity.  The 
true  object  of  the  art  should  be,  instead  of  resting  in  ex- 
ternals, to  lead  the  mind  upwards  into  a  more  exalted  region 
and  a  spiritual  world.  While  false-mannered  artists,  content 
with  the  empty  glitter  ol'  a  pleasing  imitation,  soar  no 
tiigher,  nor  ever  seek  to  reach  that  lofty  sphere,  in  which 
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genuine  beauty  is  portrayed  according  lo  certain  dej 
ideas  of  natural  charikcteiistics.     It  finds  ( 
most  virid  development  of  all  sensible  forms ;  ilie  fa« 
tion  of  grace,  the  highest  nutiiral  bloom  of  youthful  bei 
yet  endowed  rather  with  sensual  fascination  thiin  th( 
spired  loveliness  of    the  soul.      When  heathen  i 
tempt  to  take  a  higher  range,  they  wander  into 
Ated  forms  of  Titanic  strength  and  severity,  or  melt^J 
the  solemn  mouvnfulness  of  tragic  beauty,  and  this  I 
the  loftiest  point  of  art  that  they  can  ever  reach,  i 
which  tliey  do  iwrnetimes  approach  nearly  t 
Here,  however,  their  lofty  flight  is  terminated  :  the  p 
spiritual  beauty  is  barred  on  the  one  hand  by  a  ' 
like  exaggeration,  striving  to  take  heaven  and  the  div^ 
by  violence,  yet  failing  in  the  power  to  accomplish  il 
deavour ;  on  the  other  by  an  eternal  grief,  for  ever  plid 
in  mortal  agony,  in  the  hopeless  bondage  of  its  owi] 
alterable  doom.     The  light  of  hope  dawned  not  on  hei 
intelligence;  impassioned  grief  and  tragic  beauty  booj 
their  purest  aspirations.     Yet  this  blessed  light  of  i 
borne  on  the  wings  uf  trusting  faith  and  sinless  love,  tT 
on  earth  it  breaks  forth   only  in   dim   anlicipationa  1 
glorious  hereafter, — this  glorious  hope,  radiant  with  imil 
tality,  invests  every  picture  of  the  Christian  era  with  S 
bright  harmony  of  expression,  and  Hxes  our  attention  by  , 
its  clear  eompiehension  of  heavenly  things,  and  an  elevalwl  ^ 
spiritual  beauty  which  we  justly  term  Christian. 

Many  patlis,  old  as  well  as  new,  must  be  tried  aiid  * 
broken  up  before  that  certain  rood  is  laid  open,  in  which  rt-  ^ 
novated  art  may  securely^  tread,  and  attaining  the  long-  [ 
Bought  goal,  bloom  ibrth  in  high  religious  beauty.  Hen  i 
«ud  there,  perhaps,  extremes  may  seem  to  produce  the  sanM  ^ 
effect,  and  it  would  not  be  astonishing  if  in  the  present  uai-  p 
versal  tendency  to  imitation,  some  genius,  conscious  of  iu  ^ 
powers,  should  break  forth  into  a  lunging  d^ire  for  absoluui  ■ 
oi-igintjity.  K  such  a  genius  were  penetrated  with  a,  true  ^ 
idea  of  hia  art,  justly  esteeming  tliat  symbolic  expvessiuH  | 
and  revelation  of  divine  mysteries  which  is  its  sole  appro-  ' 
priate  object,  and  I'egaiding  all  hesidns  merely  as  the  means  . 
the  working  members,  or  characters  which,  duly  combinu^  i. 
produce  a  correct  expreBsiuD,  his  compositions  would  probably  i 
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be  the  foundation  of  quite  anew  style*:  genuine  hieroglyphic 
symbols,  the  eimple  offspring  of  noture  and  natur&l  feeliogs, 
but  drawn  from  individual  conceptions,  and  arbitrarily  thrown 
together  rather  than  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  methoda 
of  an  earlier  world.  Every  euch  picture  might  well  deserve 
to  be  called  a  hieroglyphic,  or  divine  symbol ;  and  the  (]uestion 
now  to  be  considered  is,  whether  a  painter  onght  to  trust 
thns  impliciliy  to  his  own  genius  for  the  creation  of  his 
allegories,  or  confine  himself  to  the  adoption  of  those  old  sym- 
bols, which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  hallowed  bytradi' 
lion,  and  will  always,  if  rightly  understood,  prove  sufficiently 
expressive  and  effective.  The  first  method  is  unquestionably 
the  most  dangerous,  and  its  results  would  appear  to  be  acci- 
dental if,  of  many  who  tried  the  same  path,  a  few  only 
reached  the  same  point  of  excellence.  Success  would  be 
uncertain,  as  has  so  long  been  the  case  with  the  sister  art 
of  I'oetry.  There  seems  to  be  more  safety  in  clinging  to 
the  old  masters,  especially  to  those  of  the  very  earliest  date, 
assiduously  emulating  their  unalterable  truth  and  beauty, 
till  it  becomes  a  second  nature  to  eye  and  soul.  Nest  to  the 
fineeit  of  the  old  Italians,  for  example,  the  style  of  the  Ger- 
man masters  well  deserves  our  study,  mindful  that  to  that 
nation  we  also  belong,  and  that  the  serious  earnestness  of 
Ha  character,  we,  beywid  all  others,  are  bound  to  preservi?. 
Thus  we  might  hope  to  see  combined  the  symbolically,  spi- 
ritually beautiful,  with  the  sure  method  of  producing  antique 
grace,  whence,  aa  from  the  very  being  of  the  art,  even 
ihongh  all  knowledge  of  it  were  lost,  true  poetry  and  science 

■  Whoever  bos  bad  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  HlUgorical  dc- 
signH  of  tlie  deceased  Runge,  sketchea  as  they  are,  will  easily  lee  the 
force  of  this  oljwrvatioD,  and  understand  buw  strange  a  patli  any  single 
■rtiat,  Ihoufih  of  peculiar  geniin  and  lofty  aspiralioni,  may  be  led  lo 
oboow.  While  at  the  same  lime  this  example,  drawn  from  Ihe  erroneous 
biaa  of  so  happy  a  talent,  ihovs  the  natural  result  of  painting  from 
dniple  bierogljrphies.  unguiiled  by  unhallowed  and  historical 
»hich  alone  aSbrd  the  painter  that  secure  maternal  guide,  ( 

injury.  —  [Overbei^k,  the  celebrated  German  painter,  now  . 
Rame,  appears  to  be  almost  an  embodiment  of  all  Schlegel's  i 
and  anticipations  j  a  consumination  in  the  bringing  about  of  i 
letters  probably  have  had  no  inconsiderable  stiare.] 
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must  proceed.  The  old  German  style  is  not  only  more 
ncciirate,  and  skilful  in  meclianism  than  the  Italian  in 
general,  but  it  also  adhered  longer  and  more  faithfully  to 
that  wonderful  and  profoundly  true  Catholic- Christian  eym- 
'  ''  im,  whence  they  drew  far  more  precious  treaaurea  than 
J  granted  to  those  who  suffered  their  imagination  to 
wander  into  the  merely  Jewish  subjects  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment, or  digressed  still  farther  into  the  province  of  ancient 
Greek  mythology. 

The  Italian  schools,  indeed,  though  far  superior  to 
those  of  Upper  Germany,  can  scarcely,  even  in  ideal  grace, 
claim  precedence  of  those  of  Lower  German  art,  if  wo  judge 
of  its  excellence  from  the  period  of  its  maturity,  when 
Willielm  of  Cologne,  John  Van  Eyck,  and  Hemliug*  llou- 
rished,  and  not  from  later  and  more  degenerate  times.  We 
should  remember,  especially,  that  an  artist  ought  not  to  seek, 
nor  expect  to  attain,  the  perfect  antique  by  adopting  the 
Egyptian  style  in  the  almost  image-like  position  of  the  feet, 
the  scanty  draperies,  and  long  narrow  half-shut  eyes,  any 
more  than  by  copying  bad  designs  and  actual  errors  or  de- 
fects. These,  in  truth,  are  but  the  indications  of  a  falte 
taste,  and  have  no  more  affinity  with  the  real  Christian 
antique  than  the  little  esteemed  imitative  manner  of  the  old 
Germans,  The  beauty  of  early  Christian  art  consists  not  so 
much  in  the  external  parts  as  in  the  tranquil,  pious  spirit 
universally  pervading  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  this  spirit  will 
give  inspiration  to  the  painter,  guiding  hjs  steps  to  the  pure 
neglected  source  of  Christian  beauty,  till  at  length  a,  new 
dawn  shall  break  the  darkness  of  the  horizon,  and  shine 
forth  in  the  clearest  meridian  splendour  throughout  the  com- 
positions of  reviving  art. 

*  Thia  lume  ia  noir  more  commonl)'  written  Memliii^ 
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THE  NETHEEIANDS,  THE  EHINE  COTOTKY,  SWITZEBUKD 
ADD  A  PART  OF  FEANCE. 
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Paris. 

The  spectacle  of  sociol  life,  however  vnried  and  interesting 
it  may  appear  for  a  time,  sooner  or  later  becomes  fatiguing, 
and  we  si<rli  to  gaze  once  more  upon  the  face  of  nature ;  bui  it 
ia  impoflsihle  anywhere  to  feel  more  completely  shut  out  from 
the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  her  beauties  than  in  Paria.  Tha 
first  few  hot  daya  of  spring  effectually  banish  all  verdant 
freshness  from  the  gardens  and  promenades ;  and  every 
spot,  even  before  the  approach  of  summer,  is  wrapt  in 
clouds  of  all-enveloping  dust.  If  you  think  to  escape  from 
the  city  in  any  direction,  it  follows  you  pertinaciously  for 
houra:  noise,  dust,  and  tumult  fill  the  public  roads,  and  the 
numerous  villas  and  maisons  de  campagne  on  every  side 
give  the  country  the  appearance  of  one  vast  suburb.  Per- 
haps, ai^er  a  drive  of  many  hours,  you  may  at  length  reach 
some  quiet  wood  or  friendly  hill,  where  you  may  enjoy  a 
little  reireshing  brightness ;  but  even  there  you  lind  none  of 
those  Bublimer  beauties  for  which  the  heart,  long  pent  wiihia 
city  walls,  most  fondly  sighs. 

Paris  is  situated  in  a  broad  open  valley,  stretching  be- 
tween hills  and  intersected  by  a  river  ;  the  country  is  o 
sionally  cheerful  and  agreeable,  but  never  rich,  and  so 
times  not  sven  pleasing. 
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the  works  of  art  with  wliich  Paris  abounds  fail 
ftfter  a.  titnc  to  compensate  for  this  total  absence  of  natural 
charms ;  and  anoth«r  circumstance  makes  us  more  sensibl; 
alive  to  the  deficiency:  the  numerous  picturea  and  statues  here 
collected  are  not,  as  in  most  other  capitals,  surrounded  and 
heighteDed  in  their  effect  by  the  important  accessory  of  fine 
^chitecture.  To  me,  the  siglit  of  a  splendid  edifice  or  a 
loTely  country  is  an  ever-springing  source  of  pleasure :  1 
jeel  its  grandeur  more,  and  love  its  beauty  better,  the  more 
frequently  I  behold  it ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  continiia 
contemplation  of  a.  iine  building  unconsciously  elevates  a 
susceptible  mind,  and  maintains  it  in  a  fit  frame  for  aj^tre- 
ciating  the  beauty  of  other  works  of  art,  whilst  a  taste  for 
architecture  seems  indeed  to  form  the  basis  of  every  other 

The  most  famous  buildings  in  Paris  are  all  modem,  both 
in  date  and  style,  and  have  no  decided  character,  except  a 
superficial  imitation  of  antiquity,  confined,  feeble,  and,  by  . 
many  ingeniousadaptalionsmade  to  suit  every  variety  of  taste. 
The  admired  facade  of  the  Louvre  may  be  excellent  in  iu 
Ivind,  but  what  can  be  more  out  of  place  than  twenty  or 
tliirty  Grecian  or  Italian  columns  in  a  strange  land  and 
climiite,  amidst  innumerable  edifices  completely  at  variance 
with  the  Gruek  taste,  and  where  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  people  are  no  less  entirely  dificrent  ?  The  incongruity 
is  here  more  than  usually  glaring,  since  this  facade  is  at- 

I  tached  to  an  edifice  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  Gothic, 
neither  old  nor  new,  nothing,  in  short,  except  in  the  highest 

'  degree  irregular  and  formless.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame 
presents  a  single  and  beautiful  exception  ;  it  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  large,  and  highly  decorated.  Yet  even  our  admiration 
ot  this  fine  building  is  much  disturbed,  from  its  standing  in 
B  mean  out-of-the-way  part  of  Paris,  where  it  cannot  be 
seen  to  advantage.  There  is  a  good  approach  to  the  western 
front,  but  every  other  part  must  be  laboriously  examined, 
the  details  sought  out  with  difGculty,  and  connected  with 
infinite  core  and  diligence,  some  portions  of  the  building 
being  concealed  and  others  built  against.  The  two  towers, 
as  is  the  case  in  so  many  old  Gothic  cathedrals,  are  only 
half  erected  ;  popular  dissensions,  the  increase  of  commerce 
directing    capital    and    industry  into    new   cliannels,   i 
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Inally,  the  B^ormatioii,  which  introduced  quite  a  new  order 
of  thingSy  having  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  work. 

In  Paris,  too,  this  interruption  may  be  attributed  to  an 
early  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  size  of  Notre 
Dame  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the 
d^.  During  the  first  revolution  the  front  was  injured  in 
variooB  ways,  the  exterior  being  despoiled  of  its  decorations 
and  the  statues  torn  down  and  destroyed.  Worse  than  all 
this  is  the  injury  which  the  interior  has  sustained,  by  abso* 
late  mutilation ;  the  clustered  pillars  supporting  the  roof 
have  been  filled  in,  rounded,  and  modernised  as  much  as 
poenble,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  solid  circular 
eolnmns.  The  eflTect  thus  produced  is  completely  incon- 
sistent  with  the  plan  of  the  exterior,  and  such  an  attempt  to 
unite  Greek  solidity  and  bulk  with  the  very  incompatible 
features  of  Gothic  architecture,  seems  peculiarly  devoid  of 
taste.  •  An  intolerable  spirit  of  persecution  in  the  arts  was 
often  seen  united  with  that  inclination  to  imitate  the  false 
antique,  which  seemed  epidemic  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  still  (1804)  has  sufficient  influence  to 
permit  the  destruction  or  defacing  of  many  fine  memorials  of 
mediaeval  art.  Notwithstanding  these  inj  uries,  Notre  Dame  is 
still  the  finest  building  in  Paris,  a  venerable  ancestral  struc- 
ture, standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  modern  world. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  and  influenced  by  the  feel- 
ing and  desires  already  alluded  to,  I  quitted  Paris  for  a  short 
time  early  in  the  spring  of  1804. 


St.  Denis. 
The  country  round  Paris  on  this  side  is  peculiarly 
dreary,  yet  there  is  something  in  its  gloomy,  barren  aspect 
not  entirely  without  a  charm ;  and  the  deep  silent  melan- 
choly it  inspires  becomes  stronger  and  more  profound  in 
approaching  this  ancient  and  now  ruined  cathedral.  Every 
part  that  could  be  destroyed  without  too  much  labour  and 
difficulty  has  been  thrown  down ;  the  naked  walls  alone  are 
left  standing,  with  the  massy  pillars  and  the  arches  that 
rest  upon  them.  As  the  doors  were  opened,  a  host  of  jack- 
daws and  rooks,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  desecrated  sanc- 
tuary, took  flight,  and  when  the  dust  they  raised  in  their 
departure  had  subsided,  we  saw  the  uptom  graves  of  thA 
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sovereigns  of  Fiance,  each  of  wliich  the  old  verger  care- 
fullv  pointed  out,  aa  well  as  the  phice  wlit^re  the  silver  altar 
I  of  Dagobert  once  stood ;  the  vacant  niches  reminded  us  of    i 

^^V    the  old  statues  of  Clovis,  Chilperic,  and  Dagobert  in  ihe 
^^^^  Fetits  Augustins*,  which  (or  at  least  ae  much  as  could  be 
^^H   nved  of  them),  had  been  removed  thither  from  St.  Denis. 
^^f        The   spectacle  of  these    ruins  transported  us   far  from 
I  the  pi-esent  day,  back  to  those  old  times  when  France  was 

governed  and  posseased  by  Germans.  Family  dissenaions, 
and  the  unnatural  union  between  France  and  Italy,  which 
subsisted  during  the  first  French  dynasties,  at  length  ter* 
minated  the  German  domiaion ;  and  French  history  begins 
properly  with  Hugh  Capet,  iit  a  period  which  at  first  sight 
appears  to  have  been  most  prosperous. 

Such  it  may  indeed  be  considered  by  those  who  judge 
only  from  the  outward  show  and  glitter  of  history;  to  me, 
however,  tlie  most  happy  period  appears  to  have  been  that 
which  ia  least  noticed  in  our  pragmatic  dissertations,  and 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason  is  most  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. Certainly,  France  never  enjoyed  bo  long  a  period  of 
tranquillity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  during  the  firet 
century  after  Hugh  Cnpet.  li'  it  he  remembered  that  the 
origin  of  romance  dates  from  that  century,  as  well  as  the 
dawn  of  French  poetry  in  Provencal  song,  how  glowing  a 
picture  is  presented  of  the  early  days  of  France,  blended 
also  with  many  traits  of  German  simplicity  and  truth  !  and, 

•  •'  Nurntro  S'.  Stolues  a^pulcrales,  repr^Kntant  Clovis  I.  et  U 
reine  Clolildt;. 

"  Ces  deiil  statues  rormani  csrialides.  et  scu1pl4«i  dansle  i^iiieme  ai^le, 

tant  plui  reiuBrqualiles  qn'ulleB  IbM  voir  \e»  co'tumes  d'homme  et  do 
(emine  en  usage  i  la  eour  de  Cloiis.      La  figure  du  roi,  poice  debout, 

longue,  et  d'un  manieBu  parlkilement  sembUlilc  tan  "etemens  qui  Ton 
nmarque  dana  lea  ataluea  des  lois  de  )a  premiere,  de  la  seconde,  et  de  In 

Si  je  coniid^ie  ensuite  le  style  du  desain  et  1e  gadt  qui  regiie  dam  cette 
sculpture,  J'y  recoiiaaU  li«  furmis.  le  travail,  et  lea  convenances  du  temps. 
Ces  slBlues  sont  tongues,  minces,  toides  et  st'rrees.  servant  de  colanne  ou 
le  support  comme  toutes  les  statues  des  premiers  si(>cle9;  telle*  enfi» 
qu'iiil  en  voyait  avant  la  r£iolutioti  axii  portails  de  I'alihaj'e  de  Saint 
Denis,  des  cRlises  calh^drales  de  Charties  &c."  —  Ltnair,  Introd. 

(Most  of  [he  EtatucB  frum  St.  Utnls  appear  from  the  catalogue  to  b# 
■'     -Traiu.} 
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Rrithout  laying  exclusive  claim  to  every  thing  noble  in  action 
uid  sentiment,  it  may  not  appear  surprising  if  a  great  pro- 
portion  should  prove  itself  to  be  of  German  origin.  St. 
LoaiSy  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  may 
\e  noticed  as  touching  apparitions,  linking  their  own  colder 
era  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  olden  time. 

Tlie  effigies  of  the  old  French  kings,  which,  after  having 
been  rescued  from  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral,  were 
transferred  to  the  Petits  Augustins,  are,  like  other  similar 
Btatoes  of  the  middle  ages,  carved  in  sandstone,  of  colossal 
aze  and  completely  clothed ;  they  seem  better  executed  than 
many  later  works  of  the  chisel,  for  the  modems  deviate  as 
widely  from  correct  principles  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  as  in 
every  other  imitative  art.  It  is  however  impossible  to  form 
t  correct  opinion  of  them  except  in  their  appropriate  places 
in  the  church :  they  seem,  apart  from  the  sacred  edifice,  too 
solitary  and  unconnected.  Statues  in  Gothic  churches 
ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  decorative  work,  or  carvings 
and  should  be  judged  of  in  that  connexion.  The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  ancients  had  in  the  same  manner  their  own 
distinct  laws,  by  no  means  analogous  to  those  of  drawing  or 
sculpture.  AH  component  parts  ought  to  minister  to  the 
combined  effect  of  the  complete  structure ;  and  as  in  Gothic 
churches  every  thing  seems  straight  and  slender,  rising  up- 
wards to  the  loftiest  point,  so  it  is  fitting  that  the  decorative 
statues  should  harmonise  with  that  general  character.  This 
reason  may  also  account  for  their  universally  erect  position, 
and  even  for  that  meagre,  disproportionate  length  of  limb 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  statues  of  the  kings,  although 
in  other  respects  they  are  ornamental  and  perfectly  well 
finished.  If  we  imagine  a  marble  figure  of  antique  round- 
ness and  strength,  in  connexion  with  a  slender  up-soaring 
Grothic  column,  we  shall  immediately  feel  the  incongruity ; 
and  although  a  statue  carved  in  sandstone,  cannot  of  course 
possess  the  natural  roundness  and  animation  of  marble,  nor 
the  same  delicacy  of  outline,  yet  the  magic  of  the  work- 
manship displayed  in  the  close  clinging  drapery,  and  the 
genuine  simple  piety  of  the  countenances,  may  elevate  it  far 
above  the  character  of  a  mere  ornament. 

The  principles  of  architecture  form  the  basis  of  sculpture 
and  all  other  plastic  arts;  from  thence  they  appeared  vcv 
early  times  to  derive  strength  and  stability,  aa  irom  tWvc 
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native  soil.     Thia  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, and  it  is  only  by  difficult  and  slow  degrees  tbat 
Bculpture   can  ever  be  separated  from  this  original  root ; 
yet  among  the  Greeks  it  early  broke  loose,  and  developed    i 
itseli'  Alone  ;  for  with  them,  areliUecture,  degenerating  into  « 
symmetry  which  bad  no  higher  aim  than  to  please  the  eye,    1 
soon  departed  from  its  early  symbolic  grandeur  and  severity,    I 
and  Greek  sculpture  in  consequence  rose  to  a  lol'iy  and  pe-    I 
culiar  degree  of  excellence.     That  of  the  middle  ages,  on    I 
the  contrary,  could  never  be  freely  divided  from  Chriiitiitti    | 
architecture,  nor  unfold  itself  alone:    two   reasons  occur 
which  serve  to  account  for  this  circumstance, — in  the  first 
place,   decorative  fancy  is  so   vital  an  element   in  Gothic 
architecture,  that  the  imagination  found  full  scope  in  that 
alone,  and  it  seemed  the  less  necessary  to  fill  the  eye  with 
other  works ;    and  secondly,  colouring  was  so  essential  t, 
feature  in  the  delineation  of  those  symbolic  themes,  which 
were  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  that  ecclesiastical  re-    | 
presentations  designed  to  stimulate  devotion  could  only  b«    ^ 
adequately  expressed  by  painting ;  and  iii  the   new   style,    j 
originating  with  Christianity,  that  art  had   necessarily  i    ' 
preponderating  influence.  I 

The  old  church  at  Rheims,  the  city  in  which  the  Frencli 
kings  were  formerly  crowned,  was  also  once  richly  adorned    ' 
with  images  of  saints ;  they  were  placed,  aa  on  the  front  of    , 
Notre  Dame,  close   together  in  regular  order,  covering  •    I 
blank  window.     Throughout  all  France,  however,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  even  in  many  places  on  the  Rliine,  theu    i 
and  similar  images  have  been  torn  down  and  destroyed ;  and    j 
perhaps  the  arts  have  in  no  respects  suffered  greater  injury    | 
from  the  French  Revolution  than  in  this  particular,     Tlie 
church  at  Rheims  appears  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  that  at 
Paris  ;  the  decorations  are  more  diversified,  but  rudely  exe-    ( 
cuted  !  the  towers,  although  they  appear  to  have  been  car- 
ried a  little  higher  than  those  of  Notre  Dame,  are  in  the 
m finished  si 

Cmbtfl. 

i  from  Paris  to  the  Netherlands  is  monotonous  1 
'J  n  cultivated,  and  httle  attractive;  indeed,  with  the  «xcep-  : 
tion  of  the  old  provinces  of  Bui^undy  and  Normandy,  tM  | 
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interior  oif  France  is  not  particularly  favoured  by  nature. 
We  easily  understand  why  her  people  have  always  aimed  at 
foreign  conquest ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  she  has  succeeded  in  annexing  the  most  beautiful  and 
cultivated  portions  of  Europe  to  her  territories.  It  seems, 
in  fact,  doubtful  whether  the  soil  in  the  old  provinces,  which 
would  require  the  utmost  diligence  and  labour  for  its  pros- 
per cultivation,  could  produce  sufficient  to  maintain  a  popu- 
lation, who  have  never  deserved  to  be  numbered  among  the 
most  hard-working  and  industrious  of  mankind.  The  rapid 
increase  of  population,  during  the  early  part  of  French  his- 
tory,  constrained  that  people  to  seek  foreign  possessions,  like 
those  innumerable  hordes  which  migrate  continually  from 
the  barren  plains  of  central  Asia,  in  search  of  more  fertile 
regions. 

In  approaching  Cambray,  my  eyes  were  long  fixed  upon  a 
marvellous  object,  which  I  was  able  to  follow  along  the 
windings  of  the  road,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  It  wad 
the  spire  of  a  Gothic  tower,  of  such  delicate  tracery  and 
openwork,  as  to  appear  transparent ;  it  stands  upon  a  hill, 
and  is  the  sole  remaining  relic  of  the  cathedral,  which  was 
purchased  during  the  reign  of  terror  as  a  national  property, 
and  paid  for  in  assignats;  the  marble  of  the  monuments 
and  pavement  must  alone  have  more  than  repaid  the  cost  of 
purchase. 

Wonderful  style  of  architecture !  springing  from  the 
highest  story  of  the  tower,  it  seems  to  pierce  the  clouds  like 
a  transparent  obelisk,  or  pjramid  of  open  tracery  I  more 
pointed  and  slender  than  the  one,  it  is  less  so  than  the  other, 
and  formed  of  slender  shafts,  clustering  together,  with  va- 
rious fiowers  and  crockets,  it  terminates  at  length  in  a 
slender  spire  and  finiaL 

The  design  of  most  Gothic  towers  is  similar,  although 
very  few  of  them  have  ever  been  finished. 

I  have  a  decided  predilection  for  the  Gothic  style  of  archi« 
tecture;  and  when  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  any 
monumtet,  however  ruined  or  defaced,  I  examine  every 
portion  at  it  with  unwearied  zeal  and  attention,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  from  a  neglect  of  such  study  the  deep 
meaning  and  peculiar  motive  of  Gothic  architecture  is  sel- 
dom fully  arrived  at. 
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It  unites  Jin  extreme  delicitcy  and  inconceivable  skill  in 
mechanical  execution,  with  the  grand,  the  boundless,  and 
infinite,  concentrated  in  the  idea  of  an  entire  Grothic  fabric ;  a 
rare  and  truly  beautiful  combination  of  contrasting  elements, 
conceived  by  the  power  of  human  intellect,  and  aindng  at 
faultless  perfection  in  the  minutest  details,  as  well  as  in  the  : 
lofty  grandeur  and  comprehenBiveness  of  the  general  design. 

No  art  ought  ever  to  be  permitted  to  encroa<^h  upon  its    I 
sister  arts.     The  ancient  classic  monuments  at  Athens,  FffiS- 
tum,  and  Girgenti    would    undoubtedly,    if   seen  in  their 
native  clime,  excite  feelings  of  veneration,  in  the  same  man-    ' 
ner  as  the  feeble  designs  and  gigantic  works  of  Egyptian, 
Persian,  or  Indian  antiquity  inspire  wonder    and  astonish- 
ment.    But  what  with  us  is  usually  styled  Grecian  art  is    | 
merely  a  copy,  a  soulless  imitation  of  the  period  when  Greek 
art  was  in  its  decline,  and  an  agreeable  but  most  unmeaning 
symmetry  had  replaced  that  grandeur  of  soul  and  expression 
which  had  too  long  been  lost. 

The  Gothic  may  possibly  be  styled  in  the  next  work  on 
architecture  the  German  style,  from  its  having  been  common 
among  all  the  nations  of  ancient  Germany,  and  the  grandeet, 
heretofore  called  Gothic,  edifices  in  Italy,  France,  and  even 
in  Spain,  being  also  the  work  of  German  architects.  This 
old  Teutonic  architecture  certainly  requires  some  effort  of  the 
mind  to  penetrate  its  unfathomable  obscurity.  It  flourished 
most  in  the  Netherlands,  and  appears  to  have  attained  there 
its  highest  perfection,  scarcely  a  town  in  Brabant  being 
without  one  or  more  remarkable  monuments  of  that  art. 

However,  the  general  title  of  "  Gothic  Architecture,"  if 
that  great  national  name  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  for  tbc 
pld  Christian  and  romantic  style  of  the  middle  ages,  fron 
Theodoric  down  to  the  present  time,  is  decidedly  the  moM 
appropriate,  and  must  ever  be  retained.  I  may  remark  alM 
that  the  apparently  arbitrary  epithet  of  Romantic,  applied  tp 
JiIediKval  poetry,  so  completely  expresses  the  prevalence  fi 
fancy  iq  that  art,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  exchange  it  fat 
any  other  term  equally  signiticant  and  appropriate. 

The  Burgundians,  Vandals,  and  some  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Netherlands,  having  been  originally  Gothic  tnbi^ 
that  people  may  be  considered  founders  of  the  Chiistiia 
kingdoms  of  France,  soutliern  Germany,  Italy,  and  SpUBl 
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bence,  extending  to  the  Scandinavian  north,  thej  took 
ot  in,  and  exercised  dominion  over,  the  whole  of  the  south 
'  Russia,  and  the  countries  of  Poland  and  Hungary.  The 
rm  Grothic  is,  therefore,  historically  appropriate  to  that  col- 
dive  bo^  of  all  nations  who  derive  their  origin  from  the 
me  root  as  the  Dutch  and  Germans.  The  Goths  brought 
to  £urope  that  overwhelming  influx  of  German  people 
id  Grerman  ideas  with  which  the  history  and  social  cus- 
»m8  of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  taste  and  style  of  its  poetry, 
ive  ever  since  remained  strongly  imbued. 

The  objections  urged  by  some  few  critics  to  the  use  of  the 
rm  Gotliic,  arise  from  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  its 
rand  and  universal  signification.  It  may  be  possible  to 
isoover  and  explain  the  influence  exercised  by  German 
snins  on  the  works  of  other  countries,  but  we  cannot  pos- 
bly  call  a  style  of  architecture,  which  flourished  throughout 
1  the  lands  once  possessed  by  the  Goths,  from  the  most  ex- 
eme  east  to  the  farthest  west  of  Christendom,  the  German, 
J  this  exclusive  epithet  would  only  apply  to  that  German 
ither-land  which  has  been  separated  from  the  other  states 
nee  the  time  of  King  Conrad,  and  would  confine  the  term  to 
oundaries  much  too  limited ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  call 
lis  peculiar  style  of  architecture  the  Teutonic,  would  lead 
s  too  far  back  into  antiquity,  yet  obscure  as  regards  the  art. 

The  terms  "  Old  Saxon,"  and  "  Decorated  Norman," 
3em  very  appropriately  employed  in  England,  as  they  indi- 
Eite  two  grand  epochs  of  the  international  history  of  that 
3untry,  but  they  are  not  equally  well  suited  to  the  rest  of 
iurope.  Old  Saxon  may,  indeed,  be  applicable  to  Germany, 
1  which  country  the  rise  of  this  peculiar  style  may  be  re- 
jrred  to  the  time  of  the  old  Saxon  emperors ;  and  also  be- 
etuse  Cologne,  in  which  the  most  magnificent  works  of  this 
s  well  as  of  a  later  period  are  to  be  found,  was  one  of  the 
lost  important  towns  of  old  Saxony.  Still  the  epithet  is 
X)  confined  to  apply  to  the  whole  Christian  west  compre- 
ended  under  the  Roman  dynasty,  and  the  greater  part  of 
rhicli  became  German  through  the  Gothic  conquests. 

No  particular  examples  are  needed  in  support  of  the  as- 
grtion,  that  the  first  rude  elements  of  Christian  archi tec- 
ire  were  of  Greek  or  Roman  origin.  Still  that  redupdant 
nd  vigorous  fancy,  which  constituted  the  peculiar  charm 
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of  Christian  ecclesiastical  architecture,   is   unquestiunabl? 
Gothic. 

;  rise  of  this  priaciple,  founded  on  a  peculiar  senli- 
of  nature  pervading  botli  architecture  snd  all  other 
arts,  is  first  found  among  the  Goths,  and  from 
tbem  it  spread  gradually  on  all  sides,  its  progress  and  do- 
minion being  sufficiently  attested  by  the  architectural  re-    I 
mains  at  Ravenna  and  elsewhere.     Of  the  two  epiochs  of 
Gothic  art,  one  may  properly  be  called  early  Christian,  on 
account  of  tlie  religious  ideas  therein  developed;  and  tlifl 
second,  termed    by    the    English    Decorated    Norman,    I    ' 
should    rather  style  Romantic,    because   every   element  of    J 
vigorous  architectural    fancy   then    first  received  its  full 
development. 


There  is  a  great  and  striking  difference  between  the  aspect 
of  the  Netherlands  and  that  of  the  interior  of  France.  The 
former  is  certainly  flat,  but  the  general  fertility,  the  fresh, 
glistening  verdure  of  the  well-watered  pastures  and  meadow 
land,  everywhere  charmingly  crowned  and  intersected  by 
hedges  and  groves  of  trees,  give  the  landscape  the  air  of  one 
vast  garden.  This  fertility,  however,  is  not  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  nature,  but  rather  the  fruit  of  that  human  in- 
dustry of  which  it  bears  the  stamp,  and  which,  when  lhu« 
skilfully  applied,  almost  rises  iuto  a  science;  the  country, 
and  even  the  soil,  seem  metamorphosed  and  transformed  by 
this  sedulous  cultivation  into  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  Swit- 
zerland affords  a  similar  and  almost  more  charming  example 
of  human  industry  triumphing  over  the  disadvantages  of  ait 
unfavourable,  if  not  barren  soil.  The  character  of  the  Ger- 
man race  seems  peculiorly  disposed  to  this  practical  industry, 
the  cause  of  which  may  probably  be  discovered  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  ealiest  history. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  attention  to  the  minutic 
of  art,  this  delicate  and  ingenious  skill,  is  practised  entirdj 
without  reference  to  higher  objects.  The  rich  countries  of 
the  south  are  not  exclusively  favourable  to  tlie  developmeot 
of  the  arts.  Nature,  in  them,  yields  her  stores,  as  it  wkb, 
unasked,  and  men  become  indolent  and  uninventive :  bat,    | 
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in  the  colder  north,  where  even  the  necessities  of  life  must 
be  obtained  with  toil  and  labour,  everything  is  the  result 
of  acientiflc  industry,  for  life  itself  then  becomes  artificial, 
and  must  trust  to  skill  and  invention  for  its  preservation 
and  sapport.  Northern  Europe,  poor  in  soil,  has  ever  been 
the  favourite  home  of  science  and  the  arts ;  luxuriant  Asia 
waSy  indeed,  the  mother-land  of  song,  but  she  must  yield  the 
palm  of  art  to  her  younger  daughter.  On  a  similar  prin- 
ciple^ perhaps,  Egypt,  which  in  some  respects  at  least  was 
little  favoured  by  nature,  owed  her  superiority  to  industry 
and  acience,  and  attained  a  far  higher  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  imitative  arts  than  either  Persia  or  Asia. 

In  northern  Europe  the  predilection  for  art  —  imitating, 
adorning  everything  with  universal  and  unbounded  influ- 
ences —  seems  almost,  like  another  nature,  the  indigenous 
growth  of  the  soil  Almost  every  branch  of  industry  and 
science  flourished  in  the  Netherlands,  because,  as  a  free 
eountry,  standing  in  a  happy  union  with  the  German  em- 
pire, it  had  its  own  peculiar  existence  and  national  character. 
The  difference  of  language  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
certainly,  in  some  measure,  estranged  them.  Yet  we  con- 
tinually recognise  in  the  latter  traces  of  its  affinity  with 
Germany.  The  countenances,  in  the  country  more  espe- 
cially, are  not  like  those  we  generally  picture  to  ourselves, 
the  idea  of  which  we  imbibe  from  the  Flemish  figures  por- 
trayed by  later  and  often  very  mannered  artists ;  they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  firm,  strongly  marked,  and  angular,  but 
benevolent  and  candid  in  expression,  the  hair  generally 
black. 

In  towns,  where  the  onginal  race  has  mixed  more  with 
foreigners,  we  certainly  find  the  architype  of  those  burly 
Flemish  figures  —  for  the  intermixture  of  race  is  rarely  fa- 
vourable to  beauty. 

In  the  great  market-place  at  Brussels  stands  the  town- 
house,  a  beautiful  Gothic  buildin<): :  the  slender  tower  is 
decorated  at  the  summit  with  a  gilded  figure  of  the  Arch- 
angel St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon.  The  Kinlenberg-house 
is  also  standing,  with  the  very  balcony  from  which  Alva 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Egmont, 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Gudule  claims  especial  notice. 
It  h  builty  like  Gothic  churches  in  general|  in  the  moat  con* 
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^^^V  bpicuous  part  of  the  city.  The  three-fold  western  entrance 
^^^B  is  flanked  hj  two  lofty  towei'B ;  the  thoir  and  high  altar  face 
^^^p  the  east.  The  towers  are  not  bo  mucli  remarkable  from  their 
^^^B  decorations  a^  from  their  structure,  appearing  to  be  joined 
^^^B  blether  na  it  were,  and  to  spring  up  from  a  line  of  slender 
^^^V  pinnacles  rising  in  steps  one  above  the  other.  The  aide  . 
^^H  buttresses  also,  of  (liis  body  of  t)ie  building,  are  terminated 
^^H  by  ornamented,  c  rocketed -pinnacles,  shooting  upwards.  Botli 
^^f  <H  the  western  towers  are  unfinished,  and  the  interior  was  so  I 
'  completely  destroyed  during  the  war,  that  it  cannot  be  restored 

without  entire  rebuilding.     Alarge  painted  glass  window  on    . 
the  western  side  represents  the  Last  Judgment,  in  a  style 
^^^      rarely  equalled  even  in  Gothic  churches ;   the  pulpit  is  of    I 
^^^     carved  wood,  executed  wiih  wonderful  skilL      The  lower 
^^H     part  represents  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  above  is  the  blessed    ' 
^^B      Virgin,  with  tbe  Infant  Christ  in   her  arms,  and  wearing  a    | 
^^B      crown  of  stars.     The  body  of  this  wonderful  creation  repre>    ' 
sents  the  tree,  the  bending  form  of  Adam  helps  to  support 
the  pulpit.     Critics  may  not,  perhaps,  approve  of  everything    , 
introduced  into  the  execution,  but  the  admirable  skill  of  the 
carving  is  truly  marvellous.  Works  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  ex- 
ecuted either  in  wood  or  bronze,  are  appropriately  introduced 
into  the  decoration  of  Gothic  churches.  Marble  is  incongruous 
and  breaks  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  whether  it  be  em-    ■ 
ployed  for  monuments,  statues,  or  the  pilasters  supporting    , 
altars  or  tombs.     The  use  of  marble,  in  many  old  ItiilJiui     i 
churches,  as  the  ordinary  building    material,  occasioned  a 

I very  peculiar  modification  of  the  Gothic  style,  which  maybe    J 

^^H      termed  the  Italian  Gothic,  and  of  which  the  cathedral  churt^ 
^^H     at  Siena  affords  tbe  purest  example ;  that  at  Florence  ig,  ud 
^^M     the  other  hand,  too  much  like  the  Gothic,  and  Milan  cathedral 
^^H     is  also  decidedly  in  imitation  of  the  German  style.  Tbe  niMi 
^^H     striking  characteristic  of  these  old  marble  churches,  is  a 
^^H,    manifest  struggle  to  attain  and  display  the  rich  exuberance 
^^^1    of  fancy  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  Gothic  archilec-    i 
^^^^    tlire,  it  being  impossible  to  carry  skill  and  delicacy  of  work-    j 
^^^1   manship  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection  in  marble  as  in  the    I 
^^H    toft  sandstone  of  the  north.  These  churches  are  also  remarkf   I 
^^V    able  from  the  intermixture  of  variegated  marbles  diRpoeed  ht  j 
^^^      mosaic,   and  a  general   inclination   to  the  employment  «■ 
mosaic  in  decorations ;  fur  the  splendid  borderings,  the  fin* 
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iMBekited  pavement  and  loftj  vaulting  of  the  arch,  as  in  the 
diDTcli  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  the  dome  of  Siena  cathedral, 
and  otlier  Italian  churches. 

Allegorical  representations  of  the  **  Last  Judgment,**  the 
«  Fall  of  Man,"  and  the  "  Victory  of  Faith,"  were  often 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  church :  —  at 
tlie  entrance,  in  the  nave  or  pulpit  *,  and  when  thus  placed 
are  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  ornaments.  S3rmbolism  f 
was  the  grand  motive  and  object  of  the  early  artists,  and  it 
was  nndonbtedly  their  intention  to  make  the  visible  structure 
of  the  material  church,  in  all  its  various  parts  and  proportions, 
Synib<^c  of  the  spiritual  church  of  Christ  as  it  exists  upon 
earth,  sometimes  militant  and  sometimes  triumphant.  Buc 
what  language  can  adequately  describe  the  magic  effect  of 
lach  paintings  on  glass  as  that  in  St  Gudule  above  mentioned, 
when  viewed  in  a  favourable  light,  neither  too  feeble,  nor  too 
daialingly  bright !  It  seems  like  a  heavenly  tissue  of  gems 
and  crystals,  like  the  bright  varying  surface  of  a  sea  of  fiery 
flowerSy  where  all  the  mysteries  of  light  and  colour  float  before 
our  eyes  in  vivid  combinations  of  ever- varying  radiance. 

TluB  majestic  work  of  art  has  been  displaced  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  necessary  repairs  and  alterations,  and  it 
will  probably  wander  into  England,  whither  the  principal 
glass  paintings  of  St.  Denis  have  already  been  removed. 


Louvain. 

The  days  are  past  in  which  Louvain  alone  employed  4000, 
Mechlin  3000,  and  Ghent  40,000  looms,  while  other  trades 
and  manufactures  flourished  in  equal  proportion.  Trade  and 
industry  had  then,  as  now  in  England,  their  seat  in  Germany, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Netherlands.  Machiavelli 
gives  a  surprising  and  almost  incredible  description  of  the 
magnificent  and  prosperous  condition  of  Holland  under 
Maximilian.    Brabant  is  also  a  richly  favoured  land,  and  the 

•  Or  on  the  Rood-screen,  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
dmreh.  —  See  Durandus,  Introductory  Essay,  p.  103. 

f  Allegory  employs  fictitious  things  and  personages  to  shadow  out  the 
truth :  Symbolism  uses  real  personages  and  real  actions  [and  real  things] 
It  symbols  of  the  truth.  British  Critic,  No.  LXV.  p.  121.  A  type  is 
a  fjmbol  intended  from  the  first ;  a  figure  is  a  symbol  not  discovered  till 
after  the  thing  figurative  has  had  a  being.  — Dur.  Int,  E$»»f*   \^.  25. 
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traces  of  former  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  monnmentB  of 
ancient  art,  make  it  highly  interesting  to  a  reflecting  traTeller. 
The  town  of  Louvain  possesses  in  its  majestic  Town-house 
a  valuable  monument  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  efiect  of 
this  buUding;  struck  me  as  peculiarly  fine,  when  seen  in  the 
first  grey  light  of  morning :  I  have  oftcD  thought  that  the 
outline  of  any  lai^e  building  rises  irom  the  sombre  back- 
ground with  more  clear  and  imposing  m^esty  on  a  clear  night, 
or  in  the  evening  twilight.  This  ediiice  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  lavish  decoration^ 
and  their  beautiful  simplicity  and  symmetry.  It  is  erroneonB 
to  imagine  that  these  latter  properties  are  incompatible  with 
the  rich  diversity  of  GUithic  architecture.  It  is  true  thai  in 
some  buildings  the  symmetry  is  destroyed  by  intentional 
irregularities,  as  in  Strjisburg  cathedral  for  example,  but 
that  is  quite  an  exception  to  the  general  practice.  In  other 
Gothic  buildings  a  severe  regularity  and  uniformity  is  ob- 
served, and  the  strictest  harmony  of  design  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  copious  and  luxuriant  decorations.  From  its 
beauty  of  proportion  and  exquisite  symmetry,  the  Town- 
house of  Louvain  holds  as  higli  a  place  among  buildings  of 
small  or  moderate  dimensions,  as  the  cathedral  of  Cologne 
among  the  largest  Gothic  edifices.  Instances  of  inl«ntimial 
neglect  of  symmetrical  proportion  are  rare  exceptions ;  fat. 
Gothic  architecture  is  no  less  governed  by  laws  of  symmeUy' 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  although  its  redundant  ornaaeiit 
and  varied  decorations  cannot  be  restricted  within  the  nairov 
limits  of  clftssic  uniformity.  The  figures  on  the  facade  of  the 
town-house  of  Louvain,  at  least  one  hundi'ed  in  number,  haw 
all  been  thrown  down,  and  this  fine  work  of  art  is  now  ex- 
tremely injured  and  defaced ;  the  number  of  vacant  niches 
snfiiciently  attests  its  former  splendour. 


The  country  round  Liege  is  rich,  and  the  city  itself  finely  I 
situated,  hut  frightfully  built ;   and  even  the  inhabitants, 

their  language,  manners,  and  features,  convey  an  unfavoor-  ' 

able  imjjressi'tn.     We  fancy  ourselves  already  on  a  for«gn  j 

■oil,  and  seem  to  be  again  in  France,  yet  the  Walloon  French  ' 

is  extremely  different  from  the  original  language  of  that  ' 
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ccmntrj.  This  is  attributed  to  the  great  colonies  of  Spaniards 
tnd  Italians  planted  here  bj  Charles  Y.  The  manner  in 
irhich  the  characteristics  of  the  French,  German,  and  Flemish 
lere  intermingle,  might  afford  material  for  a  learned  disqui- 
dtion  on  ancient  population  and  emigration.  The  famous 
Grodfrey  of  Boulogne,  leader  of  the  first  crusades,  was  a  native 
of  this  boundary  land  of  France  and  Germany,  and  we  are 
told  that  he  spoke  both  languages  with  faciUtj,  and  was 
tiierefore  the  better  fitted  to  maintain  harmony  between  the 
discordant  feelings  of  the  French  and  German  nobles.  The 
*  enthedral  at  Liege  has  been  very  much  injured,  particularly 
imce  the  lead  of  the  roof  was  removed  by  robbers.  Its 
destraction,  however,  occasioned  but  little  loss  to  art,  if  the 
engraving  I  saw  of  it,  and  the  opinion  of  several  connoisseurs 
«f  good  taste  and  judgment,  may  be  relied  upon.  Bad  or  in- 
dimrent  works  are  to  be  found  in  every  age  and  period  of 
GothiCy  as  well  as  of  Grecian  art ;  but  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
even  bad  monuments  of  antiquity  should  be  preserved,  rather 
tiian  for  all  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  who 
may  possibly  have  Interested  motives  for  depreciating  their 
value 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Walloon  race 
is  an  extraordinary  and  ^most  extravagant  passion  for 
music,  which  leads  them  to  form  unions  and  clubs,  for  the 
cultivation  of  that  science :  their  music  meetings  and  trials 
of  skill  are  regarded  as  festivals  by  the  rest  of  the  people, 
who  flock  to  them  and  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
performances  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Traces  of  this  musical  taste  of  the  Liegois  are  to  be  found 
early  in  the  middle  ages. 

IHderot  was  a  native  of  Liege ;  though  the  French  lan- 
guage is  spoken  here,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
France.  A  slightly  difierent  impulse,  an  accidental  turn  of 
fate,  might  have  led  this  city,  which  as  a  border  town  had 
liberty  of  choice,  to  adopt  the  German  language,  and  become 
a  German  dependency ;  its  genius  and  character  appear  more 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  German  people,  and  certainly 
it  could  scarcely  have  seemed  so  misplaced  then  as  it  now 
•fpears  to  be  in  France. 
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AiZ'la-Chapelle. 

Hills,  meadows,  and  glassy  streams,  the  natural  features 
of  Grermanj,  invest  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
with  softness  and  beauty ;  the  breeze  of  the  forest  murmurs 
deliciously,  by  inviting  to  repose  and  meditation.  The  hill 
near  Aix,  on  which  the  hot  and  cold  springs  are  found, 
is  peculiarly  charming :  little  tranquil  lakes  are  seen  on  ita 
summit,  among  which  it  is  delightful  to  wander  on  a  sukry 
summer's  day.  The  ruins  of  Frankenberg  lie  a  little  furthei 
on,  surrounded  by  springs  of  water ;  this  castle,  which  dates 
from  the  period  of  Charlemagne,  is  now  in  ruins ;  swans 
float  on  the  calm  waters,  and  we  saw  a  child  sitting  near  a 
fountain,  reading  one  of  those  books  of  fairy  tales,  ia  which 
the  last  lingering  remnant  of  our  early  poetry  still  survives. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  was  once  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
great  Charlemagne,  whose  deeply  planned  schemes  and  poli- 
tical arrangements  have  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  operate^  It 
seems  surprising  that  he  should  have  selected  for  bis  favourite 
castles  and  places  of  abode  spots  on  the  Rhine  only,  as  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nimeguen,  and  IngelheiuL  Yet  we  learn 
from  history,  that  the  language  of  the  court,  during  the  earhf 
French  dynasties,  was  German  ;  the  princes  loved  Germany, 
and  were  themselves  of  German  extraction,  and  it  is  from 
considering  Charlemagne  only  as  a  monarch  of  France,  who 
made  extensive  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  that  empire, 
that  his  having  placed  his  capital  so  completely  on  the  fron- 
tier now  appears  so  surprising.  The  war  with  Saxony  may 
have  induced  him  to  establish  himself  in  that  vicinity,  but 
he  was  probably  influenced  in  his  selection  by  many  simple 
motives  as  well  as  by  political  reasons.  It  certainly  should 
be  remembered  that  Charlemagne's  ancestors  first  governed 
Austrasia,  and  probably  considered  it  as  the  peculiar  inhe- 
ritance of  their  house  and  kingdom.  Neustna,  Aquitaine^ 
and  the  interior  of  France  were  a  comparatively  recent 
acquisition. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Aix  lie  the  remains  of  Charlemagne, 
yet,  as  is  usual,  little  or  nothing  is  now  standing  of  the  work 
of  his  clever  architect  Gerhard ;  the  choir  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  and  contains  little  either  to  censure  or  a<£nire.  The 
numerous  arched  windows  are  long,  narrow,  and  but  little, 
ornamented ;  crowded  together,  and  only  separated  by  massive 
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buttrCMes,  they  betray  the  period  when  G-utUi?:  urciiitecturc 
iwasalready  in  its  decline.  ITieniit'e.or  otnuEoii. atwi'ii  t-iiilit 
■Bpol  where  Charlemagoe  had  ere««d  the  thujiel  aiter  which 
ithe  dty  was  uamed,  and  cootaini  lii«  uxib.*  Tbe  front  of' 
[the  gaUery,  running  round  the  octagc*.  H  aSatmti  wi&  par- 
.phyry  columns,  originally  thirty-two  in  DMafaet;  twigfct 
'from  the  old  church  of  Sl  Gereuo  at  Cdogoie,  to  wUtL  mey 
had  been  presented  by  the  EtapreM  Bdenit  Motlier  td  Con. 
stantine  the  GreaL  It  was  oeuid,  both  is  It^y  tad  Greece. 
4o  employ  fragments  of  heathen  unttflai  >a  tbe  deeoistioa  of 
Christian  churches.  These  colutnni  are  notr  (1004)  in 
iPorist:  one  which  remained  at  Catopx  mat  iattvytd 
•daring  the  war. 

Cbriatian  architecture,  of  the  etriieat  period,  if  derirad, 
ftt  least  in  its  isolated  elemestii,  from  tlie  latw  ctyle  of  rliwir 
art.  After  the  time  of  Coastsntise  tbe  influence  of  CbU' 
Vianity  brought  new  ideaa  into  actiun,  and  gave  a  new  inteMica 
to  architecture,  the  influence  of  which  exteadiA  throaghoat 
;tbe  entire  medixTal  epoch,  so  that  tbe  eastera  etykof  tliat  age 
cannot  be  classed  with  Greek  antitjuity,  but  Wlongs  rather 
^to  tbe  new  order  of  things:  this  eeparaiioa  was  undoubtedly 
occasioned  by  religion,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  Latin 
Christian  rhymes  of  that  period  muet  no  longer  be  classed 
«itb  ancient  literature.  Yet  long  after  the  first  compara- 
tively insignificant  commencement,  many  new  and  peculiar 
-leaturee  appeared  in  Gothic  architecture.  To  refer  all  the 
iVondere  of  old  Teutonic  art  to  that  primal  ongia  alone 
irould  be  scarcely  less  unreasonable  than  to  consider  tbe 
Leonine  verses  of  Latin  poets  tbe  source  of  tbe  highest 
.  ehef»-tC<euvre  of  modem  poetry  of  Dante  and  Calderon, 
'■  though  in  these  verses  we  certainly  trace  the  first  appear- 
ance of  rhymed  terminutions. 

-  The  natives  of  Aix  are  lively  and  animated,  quite  of  the 
old  French  race.  Tbe  German  here  spoken  is  peculiarly 
feeble,  and  uttered  in  a  monotonous  cadence,  which  is  far 
from  agreeable  to  strangers ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Co- 
,  logne;  it  seems  rattier  like  a  commencement  of  the  Lower 
'  German  dialect,  but  is  more  properiy  a  combination  of  high 

■  The  octagon  is  built  hUpt  the  church   of  the  Hoi;  8epti!chre  al 
Jerunleni,  with  the  (omb  of  CharlemBgiie  in  the  centre, 
>>    •  f  Tiey  were  lelurued  U,  the  peace.  —  2>aiij. 
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Bnd  luw  Grerman,  characterised  chiefly  by  roughness  and  a 
want  of  refinement.  When  these  dialects  are  morf!  inti- 
mately hlended  and  united,  aa  in  the  centre  of  Germany, 
they  form  the  true  German  now  spoken.  This  dialect, 
therefore,  unformed  aa  it  ia,  may  not  prove  entirely  unworthy 
the  attention  of  philologists.  The  Cologne  dialect  is  clearly 
to  he  traced  in  one  of  the  oldeat  German  poems  now  exist- 
ing —  the  "  Eulogium  of  Sl  Anno."  Many  Latin  words  are 
found  in  it,  although  so  mutilated  and  abbreviated,  aa 
Bcarcely  to  be  recognised.  The  intercourae  carried  on  willi 
Holland,  and  the  constant  inSux  of  strangers,  in  so  populous 
a  trading  town,  would  naturally  lead  to  many  innovations  in 
the  language.  The  groundwork  was  probably  Walloon,  for 
the  natives  of  Upper  Germany  are  unquestionably  of  that 
stock  ;  hut  the  language  of  Cologne,  the  features,  aspect  and 
character  of  the  people,  are  certainly  old  Saion,  and  thia  is 
Btill  more  strikingly  the  case  at  Bonn.  At  Coblentz,  on  the 
contrary,  the  light,  lively,  French  temperament  is  every- 
where apparent :  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  French 
and  old  Sason  ought  probably  to  be  fixed  at  some  point 
between  these  two  cities. 


The  little  church  in  this  town  is  of  early  Gothic  archi- 
tecture; the  chief  entrance  of  one  door  only,  with  a  single 
heavy  square  tower,  which  is  however  richly  and  beautifully 
dewirated.  The  spire  has  been  taken  down,  having  been 
seriously  injured  by  the  effects  of  the  weather,  and  the  tower 
in  consequence  has  leather  the  character  of  a  heavy  castle- 
tower  than  of  the  tall  grown  church-spire  shooting  up  from 
amid  open  tracery  and  pinnacles,  according  to  the  mode  of 
construction  invariably  adopted  in  the  most  delicately- 
finished  Gothic  edifices. 

Low,  heavy  towers,  such  aa  are  occasionally  seen  in  old 
churches,  deserve  to  he  regarded  with  some  attention  in  an 
investigation  of  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture :  they  are 
sometimes  even  crowned  with  battlements,  like  old  German 
fortresses,  and  1  am  persuaded  that  this  is  no  arbitrary  re- 
Bemblance,  or  casual  similarity,  but  an  intentional  imitation 
of  those  ancient  venerable  piles.     It  is  customary  to  derin 
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lie  towers  from  those  of  mosques,  though  in  fact  there 
I  general  but  little  similarity  between  them,  and  the 
>thesis  of  the  Arabic  origin  of  the  Gothic  style  has 
idj  been  proved  to  be  completely  fallacious.  Indeed, 
s  of  the  old  Spanish  and  Sicilian  buildings  of  which  we 
i  any  description,  and  which  are  known  from  history  to 
i  been  the  work  of  Moorish  architects,  are  by  any  means 
xxsordance  with  the  principles  of  church  architecture, 
have  they  anything  in  common  with  Gothic  edifices, 
ipt  the  extreme  richness  of  their  decorative  ornaments, 
minarets  of  the  mosques  are  necessarily  on  the  eastern 
,  because  from  them  the  Mahomedans  were  summoned 
ublic  prayer.  The  church  towers  of  western  architecture 
designed  for  the  bells,  which  from  thence  ring  forth 
L  majestic  solemn  sound,  bidding  all  Christian  worship- 
to  prepare  to  join  in  the  services  of  their  church ;  and 
greatly  do  the  towers  of  Christian  Grothic  art,  developed 
carried  up  to  the  highest  and  sharpest  point,  surpass  in 
ideur  the  low  Moorish  minarets !  Even  were  the  points 
'esemblance  more  striking,  they  would  scarcely  suffice 
rove  that  both  Arabic  and  Gothic  art  rose  from  the  same 
in.  The  Arabs  are  still  in  the  habit  of  adopting  what- 
•  they  think  suitable  in  Syrian  or  Egyptian,  as  well  as 
Grreek  or  Roman  buildings,  only  making  everything  in 
r  mosques  accord  with  their  own  customs  and  the  exi- 
jies  of  their  religious  worship :  this  does  not  conduce  to 
r  high  perfection  in  art.  Fancy  was  the  predominating 
lent  in  mediaeval  poetry  and  architecture,  both  in  the 
em  and  western  portions  of  Europe,  and  this  may  ac- 
it  for  a  certain  uniformity  between  them  both,  though 
her  can  be  properly  said  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
T.  Many  great  and  essential  differences  are  apparent 
«reen  Christian  and  eastern  art,  as  well  as  between  our 
1  romantic  poetry  and  Arabic  fables,  or  Persian  songs  of 
^alry. 

Teusz  stood  formerly  on  the  edge  of  the  Rhine  ;  it  is  now 
jast  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  its  bank.  This 
utiful  river  has  in  many  instances  thus  altered  its  course  ; 
nges  which,  notwithstanding  their  importance,  are  less 
ifully  chronicled  than  the  follies  of  men,  who  have  long 
)e  passed  away  and  left  no  other  trace  of  their  existence. 

Jf  4 
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Could  we  stand  but  for  a  moment  on  the  old  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  recalling  that  early  period  when  the  first  Grerman 
settlement  was  made  upon  its  banks,  and  along  the  shore  ot 
the  Danube  also,  under  what  a  different  aspect  would  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  old  institutions  and  legislature  of 
our  German  ancestors  appear  to  us,  free  from  the  perverted 
and  frequently  false  criticisms  which  often  contribute  to  ob- 
scure the  already  mutilated  and  imperfect  records  of  history. 


DusseldorC 
The  gallery  of  paintings*  in  this  town  contains  many  pic- 
tures of  great  value,  but  the  Hall  of  Rubens  f  seems  to  demand 
our  especial  notice ;  nor  can  we  elsewhere  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  this  master's  genius.  Those  who  wish  to  judge  him 
impartially  should  not  trust  entirely  to  his  most  famous  paint- 
ings, which,  if  considered  as  examples  of  severe  grandeur 
in  art,  are  not  entitled  to  unqualified  praise;  the  measure 
of  their  fame  was  decreed  to  them  at  a  period  when,  even 
in  Italy,  true  artistic  taste  was  rarely  found,  and  the  same 
mannerism  and  prejudice  there  prevailed  by  which  Rubens 
was  himself  seduced  from  the  right  path.  Still  talents  so 
remarkable,  and  such  extraordinary  vigour  of  intellect  must, 
^even  when  erroneously  directed,  leave  traces  of  the  master 
mind  sufficiently  decisive  to  distinguish  the  natural  impulses 
of  genius  from  the  injurious  influences  exercised  by  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  or  other  extraneous  disadvantages. 

Rubens  appears  to  unite  in  his  compositions  the  various 
defects  of  the  Italian  schools,  both  of  his  own  time  and  the 
period  immediately  preceding,  the  unnatural  exaggeration 
and  mannerism  of  Michelangelo's  school,  the  negligent  fri- 
volity of  the  hasty  naturalisti,  the  struggle  of  mere  colourists 
to  produce  dramatic  effect,  nay,  even  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
fortunate allegories  of  the  eclectics :  Still  his  extraordinary 
genius  prevails,  and  the  vigour  and  richness  of  his  creations 
far  outweigh  the  various  faults  imbibed  from  contemporary 
painters.  The  imitation  of  foreign  masters  is  so  dangerous 
an  error,  that  even  genius  is  cramped  and  injured  by  ita 

•  Now  removed  to  Munich.  —  Trans. 

f  See  Treatise  on  ^*  Paintings  in  Paris  and  the  Netherlands,''  cmi^ 
page  129. 
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biCiJ  <f  €ar}'»%  tfcc  ahMdy  ea»rap<  uddi^eMme  Moll 
Bf  Ihc  llilii  ■  I.  fce  hud  cfcMta  to  fas  bnMlf  on  Ike  naU 
rfliiii —liii  TfilliiiliBJi.  wiTiii  Ejc^  for  cxaB|ilcv  ao rich 
in  an,  fct  iTve  to  ajCHR^  viA  otbcn  equal  tfthia  in  gUM*! 
How  would  tbeir  cocreet  mud  beautiful  a^le  kuTc  been 
bei^ateued  and  ernhfilithcd  bj  hit  brilfiaut  nilouriiie,  and 
hj  Aat  reduudaat  baej  whodi,  bewildei«l  in  ibe  fikbe 
jmUu  be  had  tdeeUi,  aocMi  became  uttolj  lost !  11>e  worst 
leature  is  the  mte^  of  oopjing  f<u>e^n  an  is,  that  the 
p^nod  Hdected  fiv  imitaika  nswdlj  proves  to  be  that  in 
whidi  the  art  ic  alrcudj  on  its  decline,  aad  has  degenerited 
from  its  fajgh  atandard  of  excellence,  even  in  the  country 
cboeai  as  a  pattern.  Tlwae  modem  artists  expend  tuach 
anxious  labour  in  copjii^  the  productions  of  a  df^;enerate 
time,  to  which  the;  give  the  name  of  "  das^cal,'*  but  which 
the  anci^it  Grei^e  would  hare  rejected  and  despised.  To 
attempt  to  engraft  the  genius  of  foreign  nations  upon  our  own 
is  indted  a  most  dangerous  experiment.  National  art  and 
taate  are  infallibly  destroyed,  and  foreign  escellence  rarely, 
if  ever,  attained.  The  justness  of  these  remarks  as  applied 
to  the  imitBtire  system  in  painting  must  be  evidttnt,  and 
the  inconsistency  to  which  it  leads,  subversive  of  all  national 
characteristics,  is  no  less  sensibly  felt  in  archilec 
Every  nation,  conntry,  and  climate  should  have  architecture 
suited  to  its  peculiar  requirements.  How  is  it  possible  t 
wander  agreeably  in  open  antique  colonnades,  under  ou 
northern  sky,  or  to  walk  abroad,  clad  in  airy  classical  robes  ? 
The  form  of  our  buildings  rests,  like  our  social  customs  and 
ordinary  habiliments,  on  Dstural  causes,  the  variations  o' 
temperature,  and  other  similar  influences,  and  thedestructiv 
consequences  of  disregarding  these  must  be  apparent  to  an, 
one  at  all  versed  in  the  history  of  the  arts  and  social  life,  or 
who  has  evi^r  studied  their  reciprocal  influence  with  atten- 

In  some  <>f  Rubens's  paintings  his  better  nature  is  seen 
almost  without  any  tinge  of  mannerism :  as,  for  instance,  in 
his  own  portrait  with  that  of  his  first  wife  silting  in 
boor* ;  in  his  profound  yet  animated  portniit  of  a  Franciaciin 

•  No.  S61.  IV.  Sa«l  Pinfluolbct,  Munich. 
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hionk*,  the  superior  of  the  order ;  in  a  Madonna  surrounded 
by  angels  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  in  some  few  pictures 
besides.  The  Madonna  was  not  perhaps  originally  so  much 
mannered  as  it  now  appears ;  the  cinnabar,  which  is  so  freely 
used,  must  have  been  much  less  glaring  before  the  other  tints 
had  lost  their  brightness. 


Cologne. 

Foreigners  are  rarely  pleased  with  this  old  town ;  nor  is  it 
possible  that  a  great  city  fallen  to  decay  should  ever  convey 
a  pleasing  impression.  Yet  it  certainly  contains  many  beau- 
tiful and  spacious  squares^  or  such  as  might  with  trifling 
alteration  be  made  ornamental ;  the  finest  and  most  important 
buildings  are  good,  well  situated,  and  severe  in  design. 
Flying  tourists  frequently  blame  the  construction  of  the 
towns  through  which  they  pass,  without  duly  considering 
the  exigencies  of  the  locality.  The  streets  of  Cologne,  those 
especially  which  run  down  to  the  river,  are  narrow,  but  it  is 
because  trade  and  commerce  have  occasioned  the  crowding 
of  that  particular  part,  and  besides  the  violence  of  the  Rhine 
winds,  in  spring  and  autumn,  would  make  very  broad  streets 
inconvenient  and  unsuitable. 

The  city  is  splendidly  situated ;  rising  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  it  makes  a  cres- 
cent contained  within  the  extent  of  one  short  hour's  walk. 
Gardens  are  interspersed  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
the  beautiful  promenades  on  the  inner  and  outer  walls,  and 
the  various  eminences  on  which  the  city  is  built,  partially 
compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  country  walks  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  an  uninteresting  landscape  varied  only  by  the 
distant  Sieben-Gebirge.  Yet,  whether  Cologne  be  regarded 
with  favour  or  disapprobation  by  the  votaries  of  modem 
fashion,  to  all  lovers  of  art  and  of  antiquities  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  towns  in  Germany. 

The  ancient  monuments  in  this  city  belong  to  many 
different  epochs.  In  one  part  we  see  a  Roman  tower,  and 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  wall,  built  of  regularly  hewn 
•tones  of  different  forms,  and  of  varied  colour,  apparently 

•  No.  281.  S.  Munich. 
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designed  for  ornament.  These  antique  relics  probably  once 
formed  part  of  a  small  temple ;  they  are  firmly  cemented 
t<^ether  in  the  manner  usually  practised  by  that,  in  every 
thing,  extraordinary  people.  There  stood  the  capitol,  the 
scene  of  so  many  different  events  under  the  Csesars,  and 
the  Naumachium  from  whence,  up  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Eiselgebirge,  ruined  aqueducts  extend  in  every  direction. 
The  foundations  of  the  piers  where  Constantine's  stone 
bridge  once  stood,  still  remain,  and  may  be  seen  when  the 
river  falls  unusually  low.  Here  also  is  the  old  abbey-church 
of  St  Mary  (Margreten,  Ste.  Marie  des  Degr^s),  the  choir 
of  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  contains 
an  ef&gy  of  Plectrudis,  wife  of  Pepin  d'Heristal,  the  grand- 
father of  Charlemagne,  of  very  early  date.  Here  also  is  the 
unfinished  and  massive  tower  of  St.  Greorge,  commenced  by 
St.  Anno  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  no  very  peaceable 
intentions ;  it  then  stood  dosh  to  the  city  gate,  but  is  now 
quite  within  the  walls.  Many  other  remarkable  monuments, 
belonging  to  nearly  every  epoch  of  the  middle  ages,  might 
be  mentioned. 

Cologne,  under  the  Bomans,  was  in  fact  the  capital  of 
their  important  Germania  Secunda,  and  of  equal  consequence 
in  the  subsequent  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  In  the  time  of 
Otho  the  Great,  it  became  a  powerful  spiritual  principality, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  seat  of 
a  famous  university,  to  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  men 
of  genius  resorted  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Snorro 
Storleson,  who  collected  the  northern  Sagas  of  the  Edda, 
came  hither  from  his  distant  island,  and  became  afterwards 
principal  of  the  then  flourishing  free  states  of  Scandinavia. 
Hither  also  came  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  from  Naples,  when 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  quitted  his  noble  family  and  connex- 
ions, determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  spiritual  life.  Every 
part  of  this  old  city  is  rich  in  interesting  associations,  though 
the  effects  of  the  Reformation,  and  subsequent  changes  and 
the  general  decline  of  Germany,  have  robbed  it  of  much 
of  its  original  grandeur.  It  has  now,  like  most  other  towns 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  become  the  prey  of  the  French. 
The  number  of  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  here 
existing  is  almost  unparalleled.  "We  find  noble  edifices, 
illustrating  not  only  the  grand  progressive  steps  of  tU^  ^tt^ 
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but  also  marking  each  important  variety  or  modification 
froni  the  first  period  when  it  resembled  the  Greek  Christian 
style,  to  the  latest,  when  it  began  to  lose  itself  in  the  pompous, 
overloaded  manner  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits.  Besides  the 
churches,  there  are  many  private  houses  of  the  same  date, 
in  good  preservation,  and  very  similar  in  style  to  the  old 
Gothic,  and  many  of  those  usually  called  Templar  houses, 
irom  the  prevailing,  but  not  always  correct,  idea  of  their 
having  been  the  residences  of  the  Knights  Templars.  A 
skilful  investigator  might  here  gain  abundant  information 
concerning  the  inferior  portion  of  Gothic  art ;  ita  profound 
scientific  knowledge,  and  wonderful  mechanical  skill." 
Should  it  be  possible  to  complete  a  new  history  of  Gothic 
architecture  before  the  barbarism  and  covetouaneas  which 
now  prevail  have  completely  desecrated  all  its  ancient  me- 
morials, this  town  alone  contains  materials  almost  sufiicient 
for  the  purpose.  The  antiquities  of  other  cities  are  chiefiy 
isolated  remains,  and  their  proper  connexion  can  scarcely 
be  traced  or  understood. 

The  cathedral  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  all  these  monu* 
ments,  and  were  it  completed,  Gtithic  art  might  boast  of 
having  produced  a  giant  work,  worthy  of  rivalling  the  proud- 
est edifices  of  ancient  or  modern  Rome.  A  third  part  only 
of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  half  of  one  tower,  are  yet 
completed,  witiiout  the  central  lantern  or  the  transepts, 
which,  when  erected,  will  give  the  form  of  a  perfect  cross. 
Tet,  even  thus  unfinished,  it  far  exceeds  in  grandeur  of  con- 
ception and  beauty  of  style  the  most  glorious  works  to  be  seen 
elsewhere.  Conrad  Hochstetten,  whose  daring  mind  raised 
more  than  one  rival  to  cope  with  the  dreaded  Frederic  the 
Second,  conceived  this  mighty  design.  The  ground  plan  of 
the  unknown  architect,  finished  even  to  the  very  minutiBS  of 
decorations,  is  stitl  in  existence.f  The  building  was  hegur 
the  year  1248,  and  the  choir  finished  and  consecrated  ii 
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The  grandeur  of  this  surprising  and  colossal  fragment 
excites  universal  wonder  and  admiration ;  and  one  glance  at 
the  immense  height  of  the  choir  fills  every  beholder  with 
astonishment.  But  what  is  most  striking  to  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  with  attention  many  other 
monuments  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  the  beauty  of  its  deco- 
rations, the  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  and  the  air  of  light-* 
ness  these  give  to  the  massy  fabric.  Every  one  who  has  any 
feeling  will.be  conscious  of  this  impression,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  define  or  explain  more  particularly  in  what  this  feel- 
ing consists.  Actual  measurements,  and  comparison  with 
other  buildings  of  the  same  style,  can  alone  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  those  proportions,  the  efiect  of  which  is  so 
striking  to  every  person  of  refined  taste.  It  is  certain  that 
the  finest  Gothic  churches,  compared  with  this,  frequently 
appear  either  rude  and  clumsy,  or  deficient  in  expression,  and 
overloaded  with  trifling  decorations.  The  Town-house  at 
Louvain,  however,  although  of  infinitely  smaller  dimensions, 
may  still  bear  comparison  with  it  in  the  noble  unity  and 
harmony  of  its  various  parts. 

The  general  design  of  the  cathedral,  like  most  other 
Gothic  and  old  German  churches,  is  according  to  the  pri- 
mitive style  of  .early  Christian  architecture,  but  decorated 
and  developed  with  the  highest  artistic  skill.  The  Latin 
cross  terminates  in  the  choir,  towards  the  east,  in  a  semi- 
circular apse.  Two  lofty  towers  surmount  the  triple  western 
doors,  and  the  transepts  will  furnish  two  side-entrances,  to- 
wards the  other  points  of  the  compass.  A  cupola  will  be 
raised  above  the  lofty  tomb  of  the  three  kings,  which  is  to 
stand  in  the  centre,  but  is  not  yet  commenced.  The  tower 
is  a  splendid  structure,  formed  of  innumerable  slender  pil- 
lars, arched  windows,  and  crocketed  pinnacles,  ever  rising 
higher,  as  if  actually  springing  one  from  the  other  ;  it  is  to 
be  five  stories  in  height,  the  loftiest  stage  surmounted  by  a 
slender  obelisk  of  open  tracery,  transparent  tendrils,  and 
crockets,  rising  at  length  into  a  finial.  Two  stages  only 
are  as  yet  completed.  A  tower  like  this,  proudly  springing 
heavenwards,  in  the  midst  of  such  profusion  of  carving, 

with  the  design  of  throwing  full  light  upon  the  subject  and  on  Gothic 
architecture  in  general,  the  first  dawn  of  which  is  alone  noticed  in  these 
Mitlinei. 
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sculpture,  and  decoration,  seems  almost  like  some  incom- 
parable production  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  while  the  nu- 
merous, wide- spreading,  flying  buttresses,  with  their  arches, 
decorations,  crockets,  finials,  and  pinnacles,  resemble  a  forest. 
The  Gothic  pillars  in  the  interior  have  not  unaptly  been 
compared  to  a  lofty  avenue  of  trees ;  each,  instead  of  appear- 
ing like  one  single  pillar,  seems  rather  an  interweaving  of 
numerous  smaller  shafts,  a  slight  and  inconspicuous  projecting 
moulding  alone  indicating  the  pedestal.  The  high  aspiring 
shaft  and  simple  capital,  formed  of  vine-leaves,  or  an  imita- 
tion of  some  other  natural  foliage,  unfold  into  a  pointed  and 
segmental  arch.  These  columns  have  been  also  compared  to 
natural  basaltic  pillars;  and  the  lofty  vaulted  arch  might 
almost  be  likened  to  the  jet  of  a  mighty  fountain,  supposing 
the  stream  of  descending  water  to  be  of  equal  volume  with 
that  which  is  thrown  up.  And  if  the  exterior,  with  its 
countless  towers  and  pinnacles,  appears  at  a  distance  not 
unlike  a  forest,  the  whole  prodigious  structure,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  looks  like  some  magnificent  natural  crystallisa- 
tion. It  is,  in  a  word,  the  wonder-work  of  art ;  and,  from 
the  inconceivable  abundance  of  its  decorations,  seems  to  vie 
with  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  nature  herself.  This  is 
just  the  impression  it  leaves  upon  the  mind ;  and  inscru- 
tably rich  as  are  the  interwoven  forms  of  organised  nature, 
an  architectural  structure  like  that  under  consideration 
seems  scarcely  less  vast  and  inconceivable.  Ever  tending 
heavenwards,  as  it  soars  higher  and  higher  decorative  forms, 
ever  more  and  more  delicately  finished,  seem  to  spring  in 
succession  from  the  lower  and  less  ornamental  portions.  Yet 
all  are,  almost  universally,  borrowed  from  vegetable  nature : 
the  forms  of  plants  bearing  no  distinct  reference  to  any  neces- 
sary object,  the  idea  of  their  peculiar  design  and  utility  is  not 
directly  awakened  in  the  mind.  Animal  forms,  on  the  con- 
trary, immediately  suggest  the  object  and  office  for  which  they 
were  framed.  Besides,  setting  aside  this  circumstance,  they 
are  far  less  beautiful  than  leaves  or  flowers,  and  hence  the 
actual  growth  of  the  plant,  that  loveliest  ornament  of  nature, 
with  the  queenlike  rose  crowning  the  whole,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  type  of  nearly  every  ornament  framed  by  human  art. 
This  noble  work,  considered  in  an  architectural  point  ol 
view,  affords  an  example  of  all  the  beauties  of  the  second 
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floriated  Gothic  stjle.  The  same  figures  of  the  triangle  and 
the  square,  the  circle  and  the  quatrefoil,  form  the  ground- 
work of  all  those  decorations,  which,  as  in  the  early  Chriatian, 
are  introdoced  with  a  more  profound  attention  to  the  scien- 
tific structure  of  the  huilding.  But  these  no  longer  appear 
*v  in  naked  simplicity  and  geometrical  exactness ;  they  are  all 
T      veiled  with  clustering  foliage  and  the  luxuriance  of  vege- 

i      table  life  :  as  in  the  enameUed  carpet  of  spring,  we  cannot, 
amid  its   verdant  productions,  clearly  discern   the  precisa 
geometrical  symmetry  of  each  isolated  form,  hut  see  all 
1^     bloom  and  unfold  their  beauty  together,  in  one  general  glow 
»     of  life  and  immortahty!     The  very  existence  of  Gothic  ar- 
^   chitecture  seems  bound  up  with  the  lujcuriance  of  its  forma 
A    and  floriation.     Hence  the  unvaried  repetition  of  the  same 
Mrations,  their  plant-like  similarity,  and  the  deeply  ex- 
Bsivc,  yet  tranquil  mystery,  the  joyous  loveliness  and 
mation,  which  fill  every  beholder  with  reverence  and  ad- 
atioD.     The  symbolism,  of  Gothic  architecture  is,  indeed, 
F  of  the  highest  order ;  that  of  painting  appears  feeble  in  com- 
parison with  it,  and  its  allusions  to  divinity  embarrassed  and 
S   uncertain.   Architecture,  on  the  contrary,  by  its  imitation  of 
I    the  beauties  of  nature,  brings  the  idea  of  the  Divinity  pal|iably 
I     before  our  minds,  even  without   any  direct   allusion  to  the 
/     mysteries  of  Christianity.     Christian  faith   and  hope  had, 
'     however,  no  trifling  influence  on  the  development  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture. 
'  A  work  so  gigantic  as  the  Cologne  cathedral  must  surpass 

^      nil  power  of  description.     I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  other  old  churches  in  Cologne,  as  best  illus- 
^^    trating  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Gothic  style. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  there  are  two  distinct  epochs. 

fin  ecdeaiaatical  architecture ;  the  earlier,  termed  Byzantine, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  style ;  and  the  later,  pe- 
culiarly German,  and  incomparably  more  skilful  in  esecu- 
tion,  which  was  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  the  cathedraL 

IMany  strongly  marked  varieties  are  found  in  each  branch ; 
88,  for  instance,  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  and 
the  cathedral  at  Strasburg,  both  belonging  to  the  later  pe- 
riod, and  both,  more  especially  the  latter,  having  many  va- 
rieties. The  Bysiantine  is  unquestionably  the  earliest  in 
.     datej  but  both  styles  at  length  melt  completely  into  each 
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other;  no  new  style  ever  becomes  predominant  at  once, 
in  some  instances  it  is  followed  up  to  a  certain  point  onlj, 
though  in  others  it  may  be  already  adc^ted  entire.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  expense  may  also  have  led  to  the  continued 
employment  of  the  older  manner,  in  works  not  designed  for 
chefs'CCceuvre, 

Grothic  architecture  is  the  style  of  building  best  adapted  td 
a  northern  climate  and  a  colder  zone,  and  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress coincides  with  the  development  of  the  appropriate 
symbolism  of  the  Christian  church ;  nor  was  the  material 
employed  without  its  influence  ;  the  inferior  beauty  of  sand- 
stone, as  compared  with  marble,  occasioned  an  ambitious 
struggle  for  decoration,  which  led  to  a  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  tracery  and  ornaments  than  would  have  been 
attainable  in  any  harder  material.  These  simple  reasons 
sufficiently  elucidate  all  the  peculiarities  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. I  shall  attempt  to  trace  and  illustrate  their  influence, 
by  describing  a  few  old  churches  in  the  early  Byzantine 
style.  ^ 

The  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  of  this  class  at  Co-  \ 
logne  are  the  churches  of  St.  G«reon,  and  the  Twelve  Apo-  ^ 
sties  (St.  Aposteln).  Both  are  in  rather  elevated  situations, 
and  their  eflect  v^ry  fine.  I  shall  here  take  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning,  that  from  the  walk  inside  the  wall^  and  the 
crane  on  the  cathedral  tower,  all  the  most  beautiful  churches 
may  be  seen  at  different  points  of  view  and  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  finest  view  of  the  city  is  from  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  from  which  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, ' 
adorned  with  many  beautiful  churches  and  crowned  by  an 
ancient  massive  citadel.  The  cathedral  is  a  conspicuous 
object,  and  its  situation,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect,  very  grand.*  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  this  fine  position  is  almost  neutralised  by  the  crowds  of 
inferior  buildings  that  surround  it.  About  forty  years  since 
the  altar-screen  was  broken  down  and  destroyed,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  an  Italian  altar-piece,  beautiful  indeed  in 

*  Since  that  period  the  back  of  the  choir,  facing  the  Rhine  towards 
the  east,  has  been  freed  firom  all  the  extraneous  buildings  which  encum-,  ,\ 
bered  it ;  and,  whether  viewed  from  a  distance  or  in  the  immediate  Ticimty,  .• 
the  cathedral  now  presents  a  gloriout  object,  and  can,  for  the  first  time,  bt  j 
contemplated  in  the  perfection  of  its  beauty. 
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self,  bat  quite  out  of  character  in  a  Grothic  cathedral.  Tlie 
ncdent  screen  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  exterior,  and 
ras  formed,  with  most  delicate  skill,  of  innumerable  small 
rocketed  and  clustering  pinnacles,  —  a  compendium,  as  it 
rere,  of  the  general  exterior  features,  and  presenting  to  the 
pectator  a  miniature  representation  of  all  those  beauties 
rhieh  the  extent  of  the  building  makes  it  impossible  to 
onbrace  at  one  glance. 

In  old  churches  the  principal  entrance  is  frequently  marked 
vy  one  single  square  tower,  and  the  choir  has  two  little 
lurrets,  between  which  the  extreme  termination  projects  in 
i  half  circle.  St.  Kunibert  and  St.  Severin>  both  churches 
)f  noble  and  massive  form,  are  designed  on  this  plan.  The 
ower  of  St.  Martin,  of  the  tenth  cejitury,  is  still  more  re* 
narkable,  as  the  mighty  centre  tower  was  adorned  ^d  sur* 
rounded  by  lesser  towers  at  the  four  corners,  of  "which  two 
)Dly  are  left  standing.  The  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
[St.  Aposteln)  is  far  more  artistic :  it  belongs  to  the  eleventh 
md  twelfth  centuries,  and  its  entrance  is  also  marked  by  a 
dngle  massive  heavy  tower.  The  choir  is  terminated  by 
three  semicircular  apses,  above  which  rise  three  gables ;  two 
lowers  ornament  the  centre  apse  at  the  extremity,  and  above 
:he  gables  and  apses  rises  a  doi^ble  hexagonal  cupola.^ 
A.  structure,  compounded  as  it  were  of  numerous  others,  most 
skilfully  grouped,  and  presenting  not  one  single  temple,  but  a 
ttately  and  majestic  fabric,  formed  of  several  temples,  rising 
me  above  the  other.  In  this  union  and  combination  of  numer^ 
>us  buildings  we  recognise  the  original  idea  of  early  Christian 
irchitecture,  Constantine  first  desired  to  have  liis  Basilica 
>uilt  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  high  altar  next  became  indi^ 
rated  by  cupojas,  rising  one  above  the  other,  as  in  the  church 
>f  St.  Sophi^  at  Constantinople,  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  built 
n  imitation  of  the  former.  The  choir,  being  the  appointed 
)lace  for  those  whose  office  required  them  to  take  an  active 
)art  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  duties  of  the  sanctuary, 

*  A  transverse,  triapsal  chyrch,  with  a  large  western  tower;  two 
mailer  towers  at  the  east,  and  an  octagonal  pyramid  at  the  eastern  cros*;- 
ng.  It  hi^(  also  a  western  transept.  The  apses  are  vaulted  with  semi- 
lomes.  The  vaulting  of  the  old  oentral  aisle  is  sexpartite  on  the  double 
compartments,  ana  cylindrical  on  the  single  ones.  • —  S^e  Architectuxg^ 
Votef  on  Germtm  Churches,  p.  39.    Blate,  fig.  10. 
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was  early  Beparated  from  the  grand  area  ilestined  to  reeei^ 
the  coDgr^ation,  and  constructed  on  the  noblest  scale  :  . 
lorms,  SA  it  were,  a  lesser  churirh,  contained  within  the  iimil 
of  the  principal  structure.  The  neceBBity  of  a  paseag 
I'ound  the  choir  led  to  the  erection  of  side  aisles  adjoin 
ing  the  nave,  which  was  so  completely  distinguished  froi 
them  by  its  greater  elevation,  that  these  aisles  often  appea 
like  separate  buildings  attached  to  the  centre  pile.  Ever 
thing,  in  fact,  contributen  to  produce  that  copious  variety  a 
design  and  decoration,  which  is  a  distinctive  characteriati 
of  Gothic  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  peculiar  forma 
lion  of  the  pillars  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  Even  i\ 
old  Byzantine  churches  we  generally  find  not  merely  simpli 
circular  columns,  but  many  pillars,  clustered  or  banded  to 
gether  :  this  may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  o 
combining  the  side-aisles  with  the  nave  and  the  choir,  thi 
pillars  of  the  latter  aiding  in  the  support  of  the  former  also 
or  it  may  have  had  its  source  in  a  predilection  for  variel] 
and  multiform  combinations.  These  rude  beginnings  ii 
time  expanded  into  peculiar  beauty,  in  those  slender  ahaft! 
and  clustering  columns  which  have  given  birth  to  so  man] 
significant  comparisons.  The  pillars  in  the  cathedral  A 
Cologne  clearly  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  ideas 
this  mode  of  construction  arose  and  developed  itself.  Thi 
centre-shaft  is  thick  and  circular,  and  four  others  of  equal  «B 
surround  it,  yet  without  projecting  beyond  a  given  circle;  dn 
space  between  each  of  the  four  outer  columns  is  tilled  up  b] 
another  smaller  shaft  which  stands  out  beyond  the  otheifl 
there  are  two  lesser  shafts  in  each  space  of  the  columns  at  dn 
principal  entrance,  and  three  in  the  pillars  supporting  thi 
lantern ;  so  that  each  pillar,  besides  its  solid  centre,  has  ibui 
of  equal  size  surrounding  it,  and  four,  eight,  or  twelve,  of  tin 
smaller,  the  number  varyinp;  according  to  the  situation  aol 
importance  of  the  pillar.  When  many  such  systems  of  clu* 
tering  columns  are  assembled  together,  as  at  the  interioi 
angles  of  the  tower,  a  Farprising  idea  of  vastneas  is  pr» 
duced  by  their  multiplied  variety.  Hence  also  arose  tli< 
peculiar  character  of  the  Gothic  arch :  the  high-pitcbet 
nnrthern  roof  gave  to  the  arch  its  pointed  form,  in  accord' 
ance  with  the  harmony  which  (unless  any  important  reftsol 
id  a  deviation,)  t  is  essentially  necessary  to  pres&nj 
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jtwe^n  the  interior  and  exterior.  In  carrying  up  these 
astering  shafts,  they  naturally  unfolded  into  numerous  ribs 
id  branches,  which,  crossing  and  intersecting  each  other  in 
rery  direction,  became  a  groined  and  pointed  roof,  the 
waiting  of  which  gave  peculiar  grandeur  of  expression  to 
le  lofty  aisle,  and  stamped  it  with  a  variety  and  beauty 
»and  only  in  Gothic  architecture.  The  form  of  the  arch 
erived  from  the  high-pitched  roof  of  the  northern  manner 
r  building,  extends  also  to  the  doorways,  in  which  the 
omerous  banded  pillars,  expanding  above,  form  arches,  re- 
ring  one  within  the  other,  narrowing  and  deepening  towards 
le  interior,  and  exuberantly  ornamented.  The  oldest  Gothic 
indows  are  mostly  trefoiled :  here  again,  iC  ^e  seek  the  slen- 
er,  long-drawn  pointed  arch,  in  this  as  in  every  other  part,  as 
ir  as  is  practicable,  we  find  a  repetition  of  the  same  general 
rinciple,  and  in  all  its  variations  the  one  fundamental  figure 
\  apparent.  In  the  close  juxtaposition  of  two  such  arches, 
nd  the  introduction  of  the  trefoil  already  mentioned,  at  the 
oint  of  union,  we  discover  an  anticipation  of  the  subsequent 
dilated  tracery ;  the  rose  and  trefoil  in  various  combinations 
lay  be  recognised  as  the  basis  of  all  the  highly  artistic  folia- 
Ion  with  which  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  is  adorned. 

Still  more  beautiful  perhaps,  in  the  old  Byzantine  style, 
ban  the  churches  above  mentioned,  is  the  church  of  St. 
Jereon,  belonging  probably  to  the  eleventh  century.  A 
upola-like  elevation,  in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  marks  the 
estibule.  An  ascent  of  several  steps  leads  to  the  choir, 
rhich  is  considerably  elevated,  and  the  exterior  is  graced 
y  two  towers :  the  simple  symmetrical  proportions  give  in- 
erest  and  beauty  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  the 
nterior  is  also  finely  ornamented.  Gurgoyles,  heads  of 
nimals  forming  the  mouths  of  water-pipes,  or  ornamenting 
he  angles  of  the  tower,  are  here  seen,  but  confined  almost  en- 
irely,  as  is  usual  in  early  Gothic  work,  to  those  unimportant 
tortious  of  the  edifice.  Foliated  tracery  is  rarely  seen  in 
he  early  Christian  period,  nor  those  crockets  and  crocketed 
binnacles,  which  afterwards  became  so  numerous  that  they 
eem  at  the  first  glance  to  be  the  most  striking  feature.  The 
nterior  columns  are  rarely  foliated  or  adorned  with  carved 
vork  or  spira*.  ornaments ;  the  projecting  capitals  are  merely 
gilded.    The  upper  part  of  the  cupola,  the  windows^  and 
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tniiisopts,   nre   occnaionally  ndorned  with   slender    basiiliic 
jiiltai'^  in  groups  of  two  or  four.      The  capitals  are  sotiir- 
times   plain,    soraetimeH  foliated,   interspuraed    wiih    birda. 
drngona,  nnd  other  figures.     In  Gothic  buildings  cif  the  de- 
corated  epoch  these  pillars  are  never  seen.      Much  careful  ' 
comparison  nnd  accurnte  measurements  would  be  necessnry  ' 
to  make  these  examples  fully  intelligible,  but  for  the  present  ' 
"  V  more  observations  must  suffice.  i* 

now  proceed  to  trace  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  y 
two  styks  of  Gothic  architecture,  selecting,  as  an  ex-  i! 
nmple  of  the  early  Cliristian  era*,  the  church  of  St,  Gereon,  r 
which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  style.  The  ground-plan  i" 
embraces  triangle  and  quadrangle,  cross  and  circle,  a  star- 
Uke  hexagon,  and  many  more  complicated  polygonal  figures;  ^ 
these  confined  to  the  groundwork  of  the  edifice;  ! 
t|iey  are  rather  brought  conspicuously  forward,  in  what  may  f 
be  termed  gcometi'ical  symmetry,  ind  the  simple  yet  sin-  i 
gular  character  of  these  combined  figures  gives  an  expres-  i 
"""  of  solemn  mystery  to  the  entire  structure  well  suited  " 
church,  which,  as  an  holy  building,  ia  intended  to  sym-  r 
bolise  in  miniature  the  eternal  structure  of  the  spiritual  T 
church  in  the  heavens.  This  geometrical  beauty  is  also  " 
appni-ent  in  the  second  period  of  Decorated  Gothic  art-, 
but  of  all  these  various  figures,  the  cross  alone  is  there 
retained  and  made  strikingly  manifest;  yet  even  this  ia 
entwined  with  i-ich  foliation,  and  appears  as  it  were  suri 
rounded  by  wreaths  of  blooming  roses.  Arches  and  win-  J 
dows  of  Uncellated  form  are  separated  by  pillars  and  r 
slender  shafts,  arranged  in  long  files  of  entwining  stems  I 
and  branches,  with  finely  traced  decorations,  generally  foil-  r 
ated  or  flower-like  in  form.  That  deep  reverential  love  of  J 
nature  which  was  a  predominating  element  in  the  minds  of  r 
our  German  ancestors,  seems  to  liave  been  the  parent  of  f 
this  gloriously  devised  architecture.  Whether  in  the  old  r 
Christian  church  style  (the  Romanesque),  so  great  a  degref;  L 
of  perfection  could  have  been  attained  as  was  reached  bj,  C 
the  highly  ornamented  and  romantic  in  the  cathedral  at  L 
Cologne,  I  must  not  venture  lo  decide  ;  yet  I  confess  that  I  ^ 
much  doubt  it,  for  the  style  itself  presents  a  far  wider  field,  _ 
ud  would  not  therefore  be  so  easily  carried  to  t' 
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erfection.  The  church  of  St.  Gereon  is  as  surprising  at 
xample  of  perfection  in  the  Romanesque,  as  the  cathedra' 
t  Cologne  of  the  Gothic,  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
f  the  Byzantine,  and  the  cathedral  at  Siena  of  the  Italia  a 
jothic  style. 

In  mj  previous  description  of  ancient  paintings  at  Cologne 
]  noticed  a  few  very  remarkable  pictures  of  the  lower  Gel- 
nan  school,  which  I  met  with  in  a  private  collection. 

The  churches  here  have  been  generally  despoiled  of  their 
)ain tings,  but,  stimulated  by  the  information  of  a  learned 
x>nnoi8seur,  I  provided  myself  with  torches  and  carefully 
examined  the  crypt  of  St.  Mary,  where,  in  the  vaulting, 
races  of  painting,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  are 
:o  be  found.  They  are  indeed  traces,  and  no  more;  the 
;rypt  was  walled  up  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  fragments  of 
udf-efiaced  outlines  now  remaining  have  little  significance, 
lor  is  it  possible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  their  merits : 
whether  it  be  possible  to  save  these  remains  from  being 
i!tterly  effaced,  I  know  not.  Glass  paintings  may  be  seen  in 
Quuiy  of  the  churches  described,  which  have  rarely  been 
surpassed  or  even  equalled  in  beauty :  perhaps  the  finest  is 
that  already  noticed,  on  a  window  over  the  side  entrance  of 
the  cathedral,  both  from  the  grandeur  of  its  design  and  exe- 
cution, and  also  because  it  belongs  to  the  best  and  most 
flourishing  period  of  glass  painting,  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  window  in  the  church  of  St.  Kuni- 
liert  is  also  of  very  high  antiquity,  belonging  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  admirable  from  the  depth  oi 
tone  and  splendour  of  the  colouring.  Some  windows  have 
been  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  others  of  later  date,  the 
outlines  of.  which  are  clearer  and  better  defined,  although 
decidedly  inferior  in  colouring.  In  early  paintings  on  glass 
the  colouring  of  the  faces  is  uniformly  brown  ;  the  mixing 
of  tints  necessary  for  producing  a  natural  carnation  being 
little  understood.  Intermediate  shading  is  seldom  seen ; 
but  the(arabesques  surrounding  the  figures,  and  which  re- 
present trefoils,  roses,  peacocks'  eyes,  and  other  ornaments, 
are  almost  more  beautifully  coloured  than  those  of  a  later 
style 
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The  most  beautiful  scenery  on  tte  Ebine  begin 
aboTe  Bonn.  Eichly  enamelled  meadow  land  extends  HI 
deep  Yulley  between  hills  and  mountains,  stretching  dow 
the  influx  of  the  Muselle  at  Coblentz,  and  from  thenc 
St.  Goar  and  Bingen,  gradually  narrowing  as  it  advai 
the  rocks  become  more  steep  and  the  prospect  wilder 
more  sublime.  The  Rhino  is  here  most  charming,  enlivt 
on  its  course  by  the  populous  shores,  overhanging  roclis, 
ruined  caslles,  it  appears  more  like  a  painting,  the  in 
tional  creation  of  some  artist's  genius,  than  a  merely  t 
dental  combination  of  nature.  The  first  of  the  many  r 
situated  on  the  Rhine,  which  we  passed  in  ascending  f 
the  flat  country  upwards,  is  Godesberg,  beautiful,  no 
much  from  its  majestic  situation  as  from  the  rich  prospei 
commands.  The  Drachenfels  next  appearing,  seem  to  ki; 
in  the  mind  glowing  unticipations  of  all  the  strange  ^ 
fastnesses  which  crown  the  rocky  shores  of  our  mighty  ri 
Such  ruins  as  these  are  often  viewed  with  a  sort  of  se 
mental  tranquillity,  as  it  were,  forming  a  romantic  bi 
ground,  indispensably  necessary  to  the  development  of 
favourite  feelings  of  the  day  ;  or,  it  may  be,  only  as  rol 
castles,  which,  in  times  of  peace  and  order,  were  of  coi 
demolished,  and  which  must  ever  remain  in  ruins.  Mi 
unquestionably,  were  such  ;  perhaps,  moat  of  those  the  ri 
of  which  we  now  contemplate  ;  but  it  is  not  just  alway 
associate  the  idea  of  its  latest  degradation  with  the  imag 
the  thing  itself,  and  thus  in  a  moment  blunt  every  feelin 
sympathy  for  the  noble  memorials  of  departed  ages. 
candid  investigation  of  historical  records  will  probably  s 
that  many  of  these  castles  existed  for  centuries  before  tl 
perpetual  wars  between  the  nobles  and  rich  burgher 
which  we  now  read  so  much,  centuries  before  the  fei 
law,  public  peace,  &c.,  were  even  thought  ofj  nay, 
the  German  race  have  ever  shown  so  remarkable  a  predi 
tion  for  dwelling  upon  rocks  or  lofty  mountains,  that  it ! 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  national  characteristic.  A  96' 
and  noble  taste !  Even  now,  one  glance  at  the  height  al 
seems  to  place  us  in  another  world.  It  is  inspiriting 
refreshing  to  quit  the  dull  monotony  of  the  plain  and  in 
Jife  and  vigour  ftvm  the  clear  atmosphere  there  encircling 
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If  we,  who  but  occasionally  and  with  fatigue  reach  the  sum- 
mit, feel  at  once  that  its  breath  inspires  us  with  new  life  and 
courage,  how  invigorating  must  it  be  to  dwell  always  there, 
with  the  earth  in  her  richest  attire  lying  outspread  beneath ; 
the  changes  of  nature,  at  all  periods  of  the  day  and  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  seem  invested  with  new  interest ;  the 
passing  clouds,  the  blossoming  of  early  spring,  the  moonlit 
summer  night,  nay,  even  the  autumnal  storm  and  the  snowy 
fields  of  winter,  all  have  their  charms.     Those  places  only, 
to  me,  seem  beautiful  which  men  call  rude  and  wild ;  for  those 
alone  are  grand,  and  grandeur  and  sublimity  are  essential 
elements  of  perfect  beauty,  for  by  them  our  souls  are  elevated 
and  purified.   The  joyous  aspect  of  a  highly  cultivated  cham- 
paign country  cannot  fail,  after  long  imprisonment  in  towns, 
to  arouse  agreeable  thoughts^  for  the  blooming  charms  of 
natare  have  a  more  than  ordinarily  powerful  and  soothing 
influence  on  the  heart  when  rarely  seen ;  but  the  sweet  sen- 
sation of  repose  that  they  communicate  has  no  power  to 
awaken  dreams  of  the  mighty  past.     A  rock,  on  the  contraiy, 
stands  amid  the  spirit-treasures  of  wild  nature,  like  a  speak- 
ing memorial  of  elemental  wars,  telling  of  the  fierce  combat 
which  once  wrenched  it  from  the  dissevered  earth  around, 
and  the  eternal  impression  it  leaves  is  ever  unenfeebled  and 
unsubdued.     As  the  rustling  of  the  forest,  the  murmur  of 
the  fountain,  plunge  us  always  into  a  soothing  melancholy ; 
as  the  wild  cry  of  solitary  birds  calls  up  a  mingled  feeling  of 
unrest,  a  yearning  for  freedom  and  solitude ;  so  nature  herself 
seems  eternally  present  in  her  ancient  mountains,  those  monu- 
ments which  recall  to  us  the  grandest  features  of  history, 
and  awaken  such  profound  and  majestic  ideas,  as  the  luxu- 
riance of  a  level  landscape  could  never  inspire.    How  greatly 
is  this  impression  heightened,  when  amid  the  ruins  of  na- 
ture we  also  recognise  the  hand  of  man !      Lofty  fortresses 
erected  on  savage  rocks  ;  the  monuments  of  human  heroism 
associating  itself  on  every  cliff  with  the  hero-times  of  nature. 
The  fount  of  poetic  inspiration  seems  unsealed  before  us, 
and  the  old  ancestral  river  sweeps  onwards,  in  a  full  stream 
of  poetry  and  romance. 

From  thy  proud  source  unnumbered  streams  are  flowing 
Fraught  with  rich  gifts  to  rouse  the  poet's  soul ; 

h  4 
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ITiy  giant  rucks  poinl  upiraids  lo  Ihe  goa 
lie  ««  must  «et,  -  lh«  hMvta  in  radUnce  gl 

My  cho-sen  Rhine  I  Thy  torrent  onward  swwp 
Where  on  iti  narrowing  vuurse  ilaik  nwui 
A»(i  gloumy  towers  Ironi  esi^li  itern  height  luok  down, 

IVhile  awful  terror  oVr  the  gaier  ereepeth  I 

The  veraels  on  thy  green  tranaparenl  wave 

Still  hurry  fer  from  thee,  our  Cermsn  Rhine. 
They  pass  — they  part  — ne'er  lo  return  again. 

Fledge  the  full  cup  of  strength  and  joy,  ye  brave, 
The  liquid  crytital  of  our  golden  wine. 
And  with  glad  voice),  swell  the  heroic  ),train  1 
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^^^V     The  numberless  Roman  cnstles,  townB,  and  walla  every-    « 
^^"'  where  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Rbine,  supply  ample  food  for    ■ 
meditation  and  reflexion.     This  river  wns  once  the  boundary    L 
uf  the  Roman  dominion.     What  a  remarkable  resemblance    ^ 
may  often  be  traced  between  the  most  distant  periods !    In    %, 
what  an  untathomable  abyss  of  degradation  would  the  whole     - 
haman  race  have  been  plunged,  if  that  Roman  boundary  had    \ 
still  subsisted ;  if  the  noblest  people  of  the  earth  liad  not     , 
broken  through  their  chains,  abolished  slavery,  and  established     , 
in  its  stead  a  government  founded  on  truth  and  freedom,     ■ 
more  true  to  early  institutionH  and  the  principles  of  honour    I 
and  justice,  tiian  any  other  legislature  of  ancient  or  modem 
times!     It  is  true  no  boundary  so  arbitrarily  imposed  could 
be  permanent  j  but  we  most  not  attempt  to  judge  of  Romaa 
policy  by  our  own  ideas  and  circumstances  alone.     It  appears 
in  the  present  day  a  moat  impolitic  scheme  to  choose  a  river 
as  a  natural  boundary  between  advei'se  nations,  since  with  ua 
it  is  rather  a  medium  of  commerce  and  frii^ndly  intercourse,     j 
A  difference  of  language  appears  to  be  the  only  natural     I 
barrier  between  men,  and  lofty  mountains,  or  dense  and  ex- 
tensive forests,  can  alone  eftectually  sever  countries.     In  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  however,  the  natives  of  southern  Ger- 
many were  so  ignorant  of  navigation  or  the  use  of  engines   i  ] 
of  war,  that  the  river  formed  a  quite  sufficient  protection  for     ] 
the  conquerors. 

At  Rudesheira,  opposite  Bitigen,  a  most  interesting  Roman 
ruin  is  to  be  seen,  just  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  defile 
between  the  rocks  is  frightfully  narrow,  and  the  old  Germm 
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wer  in  the  centre  of  the  stream  gives  a  peculiar  character 
the  view. 

The  ruined  castles  which  so  majestically  crown  the  Rhine, 
isides  the  merv  wonder  and  admiration  which  they  excite, 
Ve  much  scope  for  meditation  and  reflection  ;  for  one  great 
ement,  afterwards  more  fully  unfolded  in  Gothic  ecclesias- 
cal  architecture,  may  he  discovered  in  the  preference  of 
le  early  Germans  K>r  steep  and  rocky  dwelling-places, 
'acitus,  in  his  history  of  Hermann  and  Narbodd,  mention? 
le  castles  erected  by  the  Grermans  in  their  impenetrable 
irests,  and  they  were  indeed,  common,  long  before  the  esta- 
lishment  of  fortified  towns,  which  probably  were  first  snr- 
mnded  with  walls  in  imitation  of  castles  ;  nay,  even  before 
lose  great  assemblagcts  of  country  houses  and  cottages,  which 
e  name  villages,  were  general  These  castles  were  the 
»idence  of  princes  and  warriors,  and  stood  amid  the  humbler 
wellings  scattered  around  for  protection  against  the  enemy 
t  time  of  war,  or  for  safe  custody  during  the  armed  and 
Qcertain  peace.  ■  The  ancient  Germans  had  no  temples  for 
le  worship  of  their  gods ;  they  kindled  fires  upon  the  lofty 
lonntains,  and  brought  their  offerings  to  the  lonely  shore,  or 
le  deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  the  shade  of  their  sacred 
iks.  They  heaped  funeral  mounds,  or  barrows,  above  the 
ones  of  their  departed  heroes,  or  diverting  some  river  from 
s  course,  sunk  them  in  the  deep  bed  of  the  stream,  and  then 
iffered  the  waters  to  return  to  their  accustomed  channel, 
'he  architecture  of  the  ancient  Germans,  instead  of  being 
r^voted  to  temples  and  monuments,  as  with  other  nations, 
as  therefore  confined  solely  to  the  erection  of  castles,  which, 
hen  built  upon  rocks  or  mountains,  both  answered  the  pur- 
oses  of  security  and  likewise  commanded  an  extensive  view 
round.  Many  other  warlike  people  thus  erected  citadels 
pon  rocky  eminences ;  but  the  practice  has  never  been  so 
niversal  among  any  people  as  in  Germany,  where  towers 
nd  walls  seem  perched  like  eyries  on  bare  and  rugged 
eaks,  from  which  they  appear  suspended  in  an  incre- 
ible  manner,  in  places  rarely  scaled  by  human  foot.  The 
hoice  of  such  situations  must  have  been  prompted  by  an 
itense  love  of  nature,  an  irresistible  desire  to  revel  amid 
cenes  of  earthly  majesty  and  beauty.  The  ruins  of  the  great 
astle  of  Theodoric,  at  Terracina,  hang  from  the  very  ^m« 
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nacle  of  the  rock,  and  command  an  unintermpted  view  of  the 
sea.   Heavj  as  the  architecture  of  these  castles  may  have  been, 
rude  as  in  most  instances  they  still  remain,  thousands' were 
undoubtedly  built  and  crumbled  to  decay  before  any  one 
attained  the  art  and  splendid  beauty  of  the  proud  r^al 
fortress  of  Barbarossa,  yet  both  the  style  and  situation  of 
those  old  castles  had  unquestionably  great  influence' on  the 
development  of  Gothic  architecture.     In  tracing  this  resem- 
blance, we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  single  examples 
only,  because  although  we  do  occasionally  see  churches  with 
battlemented   towers,    or  other  castle-like  peculiarities  of 
general  structure,  such  examples  usually  belong  to  a  rude 
and  unpolished  era.     The  spirit  and  design  of  these  moun-  ^ 
tain  fastnesses  tended  powerfully  to  encourage  and  excite 
the  daring  architectural  fancy  which  prevailed  in  Grothic  | 
churches,  from  the  age  of  Theodoric  down  to  the  present.  L 
It  became  necessary,  in  building  one  of  these  lofty  fortresses,  ' 
to  take  into  consideration  the  probable  requirements  both  of 
peace  and  war ;  from  the  singular  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
local  circumstances  and  situation  also  became  points  of  vast  ■■ 
importance.     Great  irregularity  was  the  natural  result,  and  -. 
this  soon  engendered  a  pleasure  in  daring  and  original  schemes, 
and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  wonder-working  fancy 
which  still  marks  the  creations  of  Gothic  art     Indeed,  this 
fanciful  irregularity,  combined  with  the  geometrical  figures 
of  the  early  Christian  edifices,  solve  the  whole  enigma  of  t 
Gothic  designs. 

The  root  and  living  source  of  all  these  beauties,  is  that 
love  of  nature  which  still  distinguishes  the  German  character. 
Her  treasures  were  by  them  invested  with  a  twofold  sym- 
bolism, especially  manifest  in  early  painters  of  the  German 
school,  by  whom  nature  was  depicted  either  as  a  paradise  or 
a  wilderness.  The  garden  and  variegated  carpet  of  spring 
S3rmbolising  in  its  deeper  meaning  the  nuptial  robe  of  flowers 
adorning  the  spiritual  bride  —  the  church ;  the  wilderness, 
by  the  half-torn  veil  of  eternal  sorrow,  carrying  out  the  same 
similitude,  and  shadowing  forth  her  desolate  widowhood. 
Taken  in  tliis  symbolic  sense,  the  garden  is  represented  as 
an  elevated,  joyous,  and  brilliant  scene ;  the  desert  is  actual 
barren  nature,  whose  dreary  aspect  ever  fills  us  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  and  yet  wears  a  mingled  charm  that 
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allares  iEUid  fascinates  the  soul ;  the  child  of  heav^^n  stands 
alone  in  the  wild  solitude,  or  wanders  around  in  restless 
Borrow,  ever  seeking  to  regain  his  father's  heart,  and  mourn- 
ing his  separation  and  abandoninent.  This  is  the  twofold 
impression  communicated  bj  nature  herself,  and  by  beautiful 
landscapes  or  paintings.  Each  rock-building,  therefore,  stands 
in  the  desert  of  nature,  and  her  expression  harmonises  com. 
pletely  with  each  wondrous  style  of  building,  whether  it  be  a 
strongly  fortified^ cattle,  or  an  encampment,  walled  only  by  a 
protecting  bulwark  of  waggons.  In  a  more  elevated  style, 
the  imitation  of  nature  is  not  confined  to  her  prison-house  of 
mourning,  but  it  either  depicts  her  in  celestial  bloom,  as  the 
heavenly  city  of  our  Grod,  or  by  symmetrical  forms  and  poly- 
gonal figures,  emblems  of  creative  perfection,  shadows  forth 
the  spiritual  church  according  to  the  original  plan  of  perfect 
ecclesiastical  architecture. 


Strasburg. 
The  minster  in  this  city  is  truly  deserving  of  its  fame,  and  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  glorious  monuments  of  Gothic 
art  now  in  existence.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1015,  but 
not  completed  till  1275.  The  tower,  commenced  in  1277,  by 
Erwin  von  Steinbach,  was  continued  after  his  death  by  his 
children,  Selina  and  John,  until  the  year  1339.  John  Huly, 
an  architect  of  Cologne,  completed  the  erection  in  1449.  Its 
situation  is  not  very  conspicuous,  but  open  on  all  sides,  and 
not  defaced  by  small  extraneous  buildings,  as  is  too  often  the 
case.  Here,  too,  the  revolution  has  left  destructive  traces  of 
its  violence  ;  all  the  images  which  adorned  the  tower  having 
been  thrown  down  during  that  period.  The  architecture  is 
extremely  rich,  belonging  to  the  second  period,  the  same 
style  in  which  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  and  St.  Stephen's 
Tower  are  built.  At  the  first  glance  it  appears  to  resemble 
those  buildings,  but  a  closer  investigation  discloses  many 
points  of  diiference.  The  donations  are  chiefiy  employed  as 
arabesques.  Even  the  string-courses  and  cornices  of  Cologne 
cathedral  are  floriated ;  in  the  Strasburg  minster  the  orna- 
ments are  merely  spiral.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
general  effect,  as  well  as  in  the  individual  parts,  many  of 
which  seem  as  if  they  belonged  rather  to  the  mechanism  of  ^ 
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'wud^  or  Mne  AQfiil  fabric  in  iron  watfc,  dHn  Id  m  MNt 
Sirasbarg  minster,  uul  WedMontitr  ^hhij  u 
appear  to  me,  in  tbe  exterior  at  kaet,  ta  iwii  [li  n  till 
old  Italian  arduteOare,  which  was,  in  bO,  tatt  half  Godoe 
Tbe  f^reat  catlwdral  at  Milaji,  which  was  bvih  pattlj'  ander 
the  BnperiniendeDre  of  Henrf  Gamodim,  or  Gaatfiad^  ii 
aearceir  more  foJiaied  ;  even  tbe  towers  are  not  tersniMled 
bj  a  Epire  of  open  trBcerj,  with  a  finial  or  ero^ets  bU  bj  ■ 
l^unroof,  adorned  with  statues.  Tbe  whole  plan  is  Godnc — 
two  towers  at  tbe  western  eotrance,alower-iikectipalfeabo«t 
the  choir,  and  a  number  of  omameDtal  pinnacles  arooBdijel 
it  is  mach  lees  rich  in  esecotioo,  and  in  tbe  florid  abaadaMe 
of  ornament  qnite  cortailed.  Many  traces  of  Golbde  dea^ 
also  appear  in  the  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  at  Ylanatce,  wbki 
^jpean  also  to  have  been  planned  by  a  Gi^nnan  architect, 
cailed  by  tbe  Italians,  Amolfo  di  I^po,  or  Cambie.  hut  tbe 
capcda  ia  bj  Bmneileschi,  and  is  pure  Italian,*  Bramante 
had,  apfiarently,  some  reminiscence  of  this  church  in  fai$  mind 
vrhen  he  planned  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  that  wonder  of  Italian 
architecture,  —  tliat  architecture  which,  through  varioiis 
changes  and  modifications,  inanj  more  of  which  might  un- 
doubtedly be  traced,  was  gradually  unfolded  out  of  the  original 
pure  Gothic. 

Besides  the  two  grand  divisions  of  Gothic  architecture,  we 
discover,  in  the  circle  oF  its  inexhaustible  treasore?,  many 
evident  dett^riorations,  and  occasionally  isolated  examples  of 
change,  which  mark  the  transition  from  one  style  to  another, 
and  the  ditferent  epochs  of  each.  Tbe  Moorish  monuments 
in  Spnin  and  Portugal  have  all  one  distinct  character ;  tbe 
buildings  of  the  Templars,  whether  in  the  east  or  tbe  weiit,are 
in  another  different  style ;  the  old  Italian  marble  churches 
differ  widely  from  the  castle -like  church,  found  principally  in 
those  provinces  of  Germany  where  tbe  art  never  attained  its 
highest  bloom  of  decorative  perfection.     To  give  a  compre- 

I  ■  Amolfo  died  in  IHOO,  and  the  work  wa  sinpped  until  Giotto  ni 
<  Mqueiled  111  conlinue  it  in  1330;  it  va^aftervirds  carried  on  by  Taddco 
Gaddi,  Andrea  OrcAgnii  und  Lorenio  Filippi.  but  the  wondrout  cupola 
deaigaed  by  Atnoiru,  vas  not  reared  until  the  time  of  Brunclleuhi, 
vboK  tod  and  eeniu<  triiimiihed  over  bulli  (lie  dillioulliei  of  itie  vork 
iuclf.  and  the  indilTerenee  and  olKiinacy  of  tbe  building  c 
Sea  Mmrrafi  H  ad-boei  of  Narlia-M  llalg,  page  194,  &e. 
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hensive  analysis  of  these  several  varieties,  would  require  a 
complete  history  of  Gothic  architecture,  which,  if  the  true 
principle  were  kept  strictly  in  view  throughout,  would  not 
now  be  a  task  of  much  difficulty,  the  way  having  been  so  com- 
pletely laid  open  by  various  important  preparatory  labours 
and  antiquarian  research. 

Among  the  old  churches  at  Strasburg,  that  of  St.  Thomas 
completely  resembles  a  fortress  in  design. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings  in  the  collection  at 
Slsrasburg,  is  the  picture  of  a  saint,  by  Perugino.  It  is  merely 
a  half-length,  without  any  symbolic  attributes;  the  back- 
ground clear  and  bright.  The  bended  head  and  subdued 
glance  heighten  the  expression  of  loveliness  and  repose,  for 
which  this  master  is  so  remarkable.  This  single  figure 
could  scarcely  have  formed  a  picture  by  itself,  and  it  was, 
probably,  the  wing  of  some  destroyed  altar-piece,  or  triptic. 
How  many  works  of  art  have  thus  been  dissevered  in  modern 
times,  and  are  now,  by  strange  and  melancholy  vicissitudes, 
scattered  abroad,  wandering  from  country  to  country ! 

The  town  of  Strasburg  can  boast  a  Schiller,  Scherz,  and 
many  other  ornaments  of  their  time ;  a  proof  that  French 
domination  has  not  destroyed  the  spring  of  German  taste  and 
intellect. 


Basle. 

Alsace,  also,  is  a  beautiful  country.  It  is  true  there  are  few 
localities  resembling  those  between  Bonn  and  Bingen,  but  the 
scenery  is  agreeable,  and  the  country  fertile,  sloping  gently 
down  from  the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
colour  of  the  river  is  at  Basle  a  most  lovely  emerald  green, 
and  particularly  pleasing. 

The  public  collection  of  paintings  by  Holbein,  in  the 
town  of  Basle,  give  a  deeper  insight  into  the  character  of 
that  master  than  his  portraits,  which,  although  very  ex- 
cellent, are  always  in  the  same  manner.  His  historical 
paintings  are  much  more  varied.  A  "Last  Supper,"  of 
his  early  time,  is  like  Durer,  so  also  are  many  of  tlie 
sketches.  Another  "  Last  Supper"  resembles  Titian,  and 
is  rather  like  the  "Pilgrims  of  Emmaus."  Eight  small 
pictures,  representing  the  "  Passion  of  our  Lord,"  are  ver^ 
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pleasing,  from  the  vivid  contrast  produced  by  a  brilliant 
illumination  and  deep,  heavy  masses  of  shadow.  The  body 
of  the  Redeemer,  extended,  pale,  and  suffering,  reminds  me 
rather  of  Correggio's  treatment  of  such  subjects.  In  short, 
great  variety  is  apparent  in  these  historical  compositions,  and 
a  close  approximation  to  that  Italian  manner,  which  Durer, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  always  so  studious  to  avoid. 

There  is  no  picture  in  this  collection  at  all  comparable 
with  the  magnificent  composition  at  Dresden,  in  which  the 
burgomaster  of  Basle  and  his  family  are  represented  in  devout 
prayer  before  the  Virgin,  and  the  Mother  of  God  herself  in 
wondrous  humility  and  beauty,  as  queen  of  heaven.  This 
appears  to  me  the  crown  and  flower  of  all  Holbein's  works. 
Besides  the  pictures  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  female 
portraits,  of  small  size,  drawn  after  the  life,  but  with  symbolic 
attributes,  which,  by  the  laboured  blending  of  the  carnations, 
and  the  artificial,  undecided  expression  of  the  features,  remind 
me  of  the  portraits  of  Leonardo,  rather  than  those  of  Holbein. 
A  few  pictures  of  the  same  kind  enrich  the  Mechel  collection 
at  Basle.  Little  now  remains  of  the  famous  ^*  Dance  of 
Death,"  once  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Dominican  cloisters 
in  that  town. 

The  situation  of  the  cathedral  at  Basle  is  majestic,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect,  but  the  architecture  is  extremely 
clumsy,  and  far  less  decorated  than  in  the  churches  already 
noticed. 


Berne. 

Entering  Switzerland  from  this  side,  where  the  mountains 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  tower  gradually  higher  and 
higher,  its  singular  agriculture,  Chalets,  and  the  snowy  peaks 
shining  brightly  in  the  sun-light,  leave  on  the  mind  a  sen- 
sation of  pleasure  and  calm  repose,  which  almost  uncon- 
sciously excites  a  wish  for  such  a  home.  This  country  wins  ^ 
oUr  affection  at  the  first  glance,  and  we  seem  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  home-sickness  of  its  exiled  children. 

Berne  is  certainly  a  fine  city,  and  there  are  few  towns 
to  which  I  could  give  that  appellation,  in  the  sense  which  I 
attach  to  it.  Many  may  be  well  situated,  and  full  of  noble 
buildings,  yet  perhaps  side  by  side  with  miserable  hovels. 
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and  often  built  in  everj  possible  style  of  architecture,  as 
if  to  exemplify  the  various  errors  into  which  that  art  has 
been  betrayed.  Berne,  on  the  contrary,  is  well  and  uni- 
formly built ;  the  heavy  stone  arcades,  the  size  of  the  town, 
and  strength  of  the  walls,  the  masses  of  rock  around,  the 
general  style  of  the  architecture,  and  the  ancient  cathedral, 
accord  completely  both  with  its  situation  and  general  cha- 
racter. The  town  appears  like  a  mighty  castle  surrounded 
in  the  distance  by  lofty  mountains,  the  impregnable  bul- 
warks of  nature. 


Lake  of  Geneva. 

The  character  of  the  country  is  here  completely  altered, 
and  the  climate  southern.  How  beautiful  is  the  dark,  restless, 
everchanging  lake,  covered  with  vessels,  which,  in  the  dis- 
tance, look  with  their  spreading  sails  like  birds,  hovering  in 
flocks  upon  the  surface  of  the  water;  beyond  are  the  mountains 
of  Savoy,  the  snow-capped  Mont  Blanc,  and  blooming  valley 
of  Chamouni,  forming  an  exquisite  picture.  We  almost 
imagine  ourselves  in  Italy,  and  are  at  least  sensible  of  the 
vicinity  of  that  lovely  land.  To  me,  especially,  the  warm  greet- 
ings of  friendship  gave  this  favoured  spot  additional  charms. 

The  situation  of  Geneva  is  very  fine,  though  the  town 
itself  is  sadly  deficient  in  beauty.  A  certain  taste  is  often 
apparent  in  the  plan  and  construction  of  towns,  which, 
though  belonging  neither  to  the  German  nor  Italian  style,  is 
characteristic,  and  when  skilfully  employed  may  embellish 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  t*iid  situations.  To 
some  nations,  however,  the  taste  is  denied ;  and  hence  we 
occasionally  see  the  most  splendid  gifts  of  nature  defaced 
and  ruined  by  the  mean  and  wretched  works  of  human 
hands.  No  words  can  adequately  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
Rhone  at  Geneva ;  its  dark  blue  waters  are  so  transparent 
that,  as  it  pursues  its  impetuous  course,  the  smallest  pebble 
may  be  discerned  at  any  depth.  How  different  in  colour 
and  character  from  the  calm  majestic  Rhine,  and  yet  how 
beautiful  in  its  kind !  Further  on,  its  waters  are  disturbed 
by  the  influx  of  other  streams,  and  the  impression  of  beauty 
is  completely  destroyed  when  it  reaches  tlie  town,  by  the 
unsightly  hovels  which  disgrace  its  banks* 
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Lyon?. 

Hills  and  valleys  glided  rapidly  away,  while  M«.iit  Blanc ' 
still  reared  its  lofty  snow-crowned  head,  and  I  pondered  on- 
the  time  when  this  majestic  country  belonged,  together  with* 
the  Burgundian  dominions,  to  Germany ;  and  when  the* 
ancient  emperors,  the  Conrads  and  Fredericks,  held  their^ 
assemblies  of  the  states  in  Burgundian  cities. 

The  observations  made  on  Geneva  apply  equally  to  Lyons:' 
the  town  is  as  ugly  as  many  of  the  worst  parts  of  Paris ;  the^^ 
streets,  if  possible,  more  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  arch i tec-' 
ture  French.    The  climate  appears  more  southerly  than  that 
of  Geneva,  which  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  difference  of' 
elevation.     The  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  although  it  was  the 
beginning  of  November,  their  foliage  having  but  recently-' 
been  renewed.  *; 

In  the  collection  of  paintings,  I  was  much  pleased  with  a' ' 
"  St.  John  the  Evangelist,**  and  a  "  Bishop,"  by  Perugino ;  I 
saintly  figures,  but  merely  isolated  fragments  torn  from  some  ^ 
grand  composition  :  a  small  Flemish  painting  also,  the  Cru-|[ 
cifixion,  treated  in  the  manner  of  Diirer,  but  badly  drawn,  ^ 
and  somewhat  rustic  in  character.     How  useless  to  art,  iir^ 
their  present    situation,    are    paintings   such   as  these-  of  I 
Perugino.     Paintings  which,  placed  in  their  proper  order! 
and  connexion,  would  be  most  instructive,  seen  thus  alone 
amongst  a  few  modern  works  of  but  little  value,  and  in  a 
town  rarely  visited  by  foreign  artists,  are  comparatively' 
useless. 

The  cathedral  at  Lyons  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
rude  apd  heavy  I  have  ever  seen.  ^ 


Paris. 

The  route  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  through  Auxerre  and  the  ^ 
Bourbonnais,  is  very  uninteresting,  flat,  yet  with  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  little  liills,  that  weary  the  traveller  withou*  ^ 
breaking  the  monotony  of  the  landscape.  Probably  the  vast 
difference  of  climate  in  Germany  and  France  is  occasioned 
less  by  the  more  southern  latitude  of  the  former,  than  by 
the  difference  of  elevation.  France  is  almost  entirely  level, 
although  there  is  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  in  the  south.      . . 

It  seama  probable  that  the  entire  extent  of  ;iie  northern 
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eonntries  of  Europe  rose  at  a  comparatively  recent  period 
from  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  possibly  may  at  some  period 
nbseqaent  to  its  formation  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
vatersy  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  vast  tracts  of  sand 
listing,  more  especially  in  the  interior  of  France.  A 
digbtly  different  impulse  in  the  last  great  revolution  of  the 
iraters  might  have  completely  changed  the  face  of  Europe : 
Spain  would  probably  have  been  an  island,  like  England  ; 
llie  greater  part  of  France  under  water,  and  the  aspect  of 
Germany  also  greatly  changed.  This  part  of  France  is, 
I  kowever,  decid^y  hilly.  The  mountains  of  Treves  and 
Ae  Rhine,  the  Yosges,  Mount  Jura,  the  Alps,  the  Bohemian, 
Klesian,  and  Saxon  mountains,  with  the  old  Hartz  further 
morih,  seem  to  enclose  it  like  the  protecting  walls  of  a  vast 
enceinte.  In  traversing  the  wide  extent  of  country  between 
Paris  and  Lyons,  I  remarked  the  diminutive  stature  of  the 
y  people,  probably  the  general  badge  of  their  Celtic  lineage, 
md  misubdned  even  by  the  intermixture  of  the  noble  Ger- 
race.  Since  ugliness  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  of 
district,  —  that  flat,  inexpressive  ugliness  too  which  is 
repulsive,-^ the  region  should  be  passed  through  as 
^ickly  as  possible,  or  it  will  leave  but  an  unfavourable  im- 
!  pression  of  the  human  countenance. 

SOn  returning  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  any  length  of 
time,  the  aspect  of  affairs  generally  seems  to  have  under- 
gone some  change  of  more  or  less  importance.     When  we 

*  quitted  the  capital,  the  oaths  of  the  Federation  were  being 

(administered,  Moreau  was  in  prison,  the  barriers  were  closed, 
and  though  every  thing  appeared  tranquil,  a  general  feeling 

*  of  anxiety  prevailed.     Now,  preparations  for  the  coronation 
\  occupied  every  mind,  the  Pope  was  expected,  and  arrange- 

Sments  were  on  foot  for  a  splendid  festival,  which  probably 
appeared  more  brilliant  in  the  columns  of  the  Grazette  than 
it  was  in  reality. 
On  revisiting  the  Library,  I  found  there,  among  many 
learned  novelties  and  scientific  treatises,  one  on  Gothic 
architecture,  by  an  Englishman.  How  strangely  must  the 
\brains  of  some  individuals  be  organised!  This  writer 
Imagines  himself  to  have  made  an  entirely  novel  discovery, 
in  tracing  the  foliated  tree-like  form  of  Gothic  architecture, 
the  lofty  avenue-like  aisles,  leafy  vaulting,  and  the  uuiveicsai 
•  o 
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similitude  of  every  part  to  the  vegetable  productions 
nature.  Yet,  instead  of  recognizing  in  this  tiie  love  of  i 
tund  beauties,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  source  whence  in 
gination  and  fancy  rose  to  perfection  in  the  decorated  peri 
of  Gothic  arty  he  explains  every  thing  materially,  from  t 
imitation  of  I  know  not  what  existing  objects ;  the  ru 
efforts  of  savage  industry,  rustic  cottages  of  interwov 
osiers,  basket-work  of  various  kinds,  and  similar  arbitra 
suppositions.  Some  theorists  have  found  the  origin 
Greek  architecture  and  its  highly  artistic  colonnades 
the  imitations  of  posts  and  logs  of  wood,  fixed  at  sufficie 
depth  in  the  earth  and  unitd  by  beams  laid  across ;  ru 
contrivances,  suggested  by  the  necessities  of  savage  lif 
and  because  classic  art  has  been  thus  reduced  to  a  theory, 
is  imagined  that  a  similar  plan,  if  adopted,  will  throw  lig 
on  the  surprising  originality  of  the  Grothic.  Even  could 
be  historically  proved  in  any  single  instance  that  such  ( 
idea  of  imitation  influenced  any  artist  in  making  designs  f 
some  particular  building,  still  this  would  scarcely  prove  th 
the  original  lofty  meaning  of  the  Gothic  style  came  fro 
the  same  source.  Such  instances  of  imitation  appear  rath 
to  be  deviations  from  the  general  principle,  and  we  may  rai 
as  such  a  few  specimens  of  mediaeval  church  architecture 
En^land^  which  really  seem  to  belong  to  that  class.  Tl 
universal  origin  of  Gothic  art  is  so  widely  at  variance  wi 
this  idea,  that  no  such  theory  can  possibly  be  made  appl 
cable  to  it.  In  its  earliest  period,  namely,  that  of  the  olde 
Christian  style,  no  traces  exist  of  wicker-work  or  boug] 
twined  huts,  and  yet  the  later  Romantic  was  formed  ei 
tirely  on  the  architecture  of  that .  period.  Even  when  tl 
flat  roof  of  the  ancient  Basilica  was  abandoned,  its  lofi 
domes  and  cupolas  were  still  retained,  or  the  pointed  nort] 
em  roof  flattened  into  an  arch  ;  it  was  thus  that  the  grai 
transition  was  accomplished.  The  numerous  clusterii 
columns,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  the  centre  vaulting  of  tl 
choir,  high  above  the  side  aisles  and  arches  adjoining,  h 
first  to  the  piercing  of  the  roof,  and  then  to  the  high  point( 
arch  and  windows;  doorway  and  tower  soon  adopted  tl 
same  aspiring  form,  thus  making  each  distinct  part  ent 
into  perfect  harmony  and  symmetry,  till  the  new  Gothic  sty 
developed  itself  in  full  symbolic  perfection.  Its  first  elemen 
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elong  undoubtedly  to  the  earlj  Christian,  coupled  with  a 
loundless  fancy,  not  shown  in  the  floriation  and  modification 
f  the  side  pillars  alone,  but  diffused  throughout  the  build- 
ig,  and  giving  the  highest  elevation  possible  to  the  chief 
lipola,  and  the  loftj  vaulting  of  the  choir.  This  twofold 
llgect — lofty  elevation  and  variety  of  ornament — forms  the 
fading  feature  in  the  late  Gk)thic,  which  is  merely  a  high 
progressive  development  of  that  of  the  early  epoch ;  for  the 
Irhole  luxuriance  of  foliated  decorations  springs  from  varied 
tombinations  of  one  simple  type,  the  four-leaved  rose  or 
lower-like  trefoil.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  trace  the 
irigin  of  these  forms  back  to  the  bough-twined  shepherds' 
huts,  but  they  were  probably  chosen  at  a  very  early  period, 
Ind  perhaps  even  without  reference  to  the  symbolic  regu- 
Imty  of  their  form ;  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  sup- 
ine any  peculiar  meaning  was  arbitrarily  assigned  them.* 

I  was  much  gratified  by  an  examination  of  the  new  apart- 
ilents  which  had  been  opened  in  the  Louvre  during  my  ab 
ifaice.    Many  of  the  paintings  f  I  had  already  seen  in  the 

*  **  The  leading  and  predominant  lines  of  Grecian  and  Roman  architec- 
iire  are  all  horizontal,  and  this  principle  continues  to  have  considerable 
Way  in  the  Romanesque  style.  One  result  of  the  operation  of  this 
|9inciple  is,  that  the  arch  lines  in  this  style  are  looked  upon  as  having  an 
featlogy  with  the  horizontal  members.  «  *  *  ♦  *  When  the  pointed 
Ubdi  is  adopted  the  arch  line  refers  to  the  supporting  pillar,  not  to  the 
ffKiU>lature ;  and  considering  it  a  continuation  of  the  pillar,  we  give  it  that 
•lylindrical  form  which  implies  such  an  origin.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  •  The 
H^Uars  being  thus  conducted  beyond  the  capital,  we  lose  all  perception  of 
It  limitation  of  them  in  the  direction  of  their  length  ;  they  may  be  pro- 
duced in  extent  and  diminished  in  thickness,  as  much  as  we  choose, 
ilie  capitals  must  be  no  longer  so  square  as  to  stop  them  by  a  marked 
Metangular  interruption :  the  common  tendency  of  shafts  to  prolong 
iselves  indefinitely  upwards,  makes  it  natural  to  place  them  in  con- 
to  form  them  into  clusters,  to  combine  them  into  groups,  and  to  take 
again  in  the  arch  mouldings  the  members  of  this  group.  And  after 
lis  has  been  done,  the  formation  of  those  flexible  and  upward  tending 
les  into  the  tracery  of  the  roof,  and  all  the  varied  forms  of  the  richest 
>thic  work  proceeds  by  a  gradation  which  it  is  agreeable  to  trace,  but 
lecessary  to  detail.**  —  WheweJVi  Architectural  Notes  on  German 
\nrche9t  p.  SI. 

t  See  the  3rd  Letter,  and   the  commencement  of  the  4th  Letter,  on 
tian  Art.     The  following  numbers  refer  to  the  **  Supplement  k  la 
des  Tableaux.'*  Musee  Napoleon.   An.  xiii. 
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restoring  apartment,  and  as  they  have  been  already  < 
scribed,  I  shall  here  notice  only  a  few  among  them. 

There  are  not  many  new  paintings  by  Raphael,  excepi 
very  vigorous  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bibiena  (No.  1187.),  a 
an  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin  "(No.  1180.]^  both  howei 
finished  by  his  pupils  II  Fattore*  and  Giulio  Romano.  T 
latter  composition  is  remarkable  from  the  decided  differer 
of  treatment  in  the  upper  portion  by  II  Fattore,  and  the  low 
attributed  to  Giulio  Romano. 

The  "  Triumph  of  Titus  and  Vespasian,**  by  Giulio  B 
mano  (No.  1121.),  of  small  dimensions,  has  little  depth 
feeling  or  severe  intellectual  correctness  of  design,  but 
painted  with  the  almost  Roman  vigour  and  richness  whi 
characterise  that  master :  his  warlike  and  Roman  bias  a 
no  less  apparent  in  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherd) 
(No.  1112.).  St.  Longinus  in  full  armour  is  introduced 
a  striking  manner  in  the  foreground,  but  the  picture  is  n 
in  other  respects  very  remarkable.  A  "  Holy  Family,**  1 
Titian  (No.  1126.),  a  half-length,  with  St.  Stephen  holdii 
the  palm-branch,  is  quite  in  that  master's  earlier  style,  ft 
of  simple  loveliness  and  beauty ;  the  colouring  is  clear,  as 
only  tinted,  with  no  studied  theatrical  expression,  but  i? 
gorous,  tranquil,  and  full  of  feeling.  No.  1148.  is  a  "  Ho 
Family,"  with  **  St.  Anthony  the  Hermit,"  by  Palma  Vecchi 
This  master  is  here  quite  himself,  simple,  lovely,  and  grao 
ful ;  a  charming  proof  that  a  few  painters,  the  Venetiai 
especially,  still  remained  true  to  their  earlier  simplicity  an 
truth,  even  after  the  reign  of  mannerism  and  affectation  ha 
commenced.  A  "  Holy  Family,"  with  "  St.  Sebastian,"  I 
Giorgione  (No.  1115.);  light,  simple,  and  powerful,  bi 
without  the  deep  truth  and  science  usually  seen  in  that  mat 
ter's  compositions.  There  are  besides  several  beautiful  f< 
male  portraits  by  Titian,  and  others  of  the  Venetian  schoC 
The  female  portraits  of  that  school  are  in  general  preferabl 
though  perhaps  equal  in  point  of  objective  truth,  to  those  ( 
Holbein,  from  the  freshness  of  the  carnations,  the  splendoi 
of  the  garments,  and  the  animated  expression  of  the  cooi 
tenances.     In  portraits  of  men,  however,  Holbein  is  md^ 

*  Jean  Fran9ois  Penni,  sumomm^  II  Fattore,  parcequ^il  iaisaitll 
affaires  domestiques  de  Raphael  d'Urbino. — Ahreje  de  la  Fie  des  Pfifi^ 
Dretden,  1782.  'I 
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EUl  equal  to  them,  on  account  of  his  greater  individuality 
d  solidity  of  execution.  A  portrait  of  Francis  the  First, 
*  Titian,  in  which  we  scarcely  feel  the  power  of  the  mas- 
fa  hand,  so  completely  is  every  other  feeling  absorbed  in 
e  repulsiveness  of  the  countenance  depicted.  Neither  the 
t  of  a  Titian  nor  a  Leonardo  could  make  its  ugliness  en- 
irable,  or  give  expression  to  the  fat,  stupid,  malicious,  and 
sacherous  countenance,  with  its  little  blinking  eyes :  labour 
d  skill  must  here  be  alike  useless. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  old  pictures  is  a  **  St.  John 
e  Baptist,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  a  half-length  ;  the  pre- 
minant  tints  brown,  and  the  background  dark  brown, 
lere  is  a  noble  ideality  in  the  contour  of  the  head,  and 
e  proud  abundance  of  hair  encircling  the  face,  but  a  pure 
die  plays  around  the  mouth,  and  imparts  to  the  counte- 
nce  that  grace  and  loveliness  for  which  all  Leonardo's 
ctures  are  remarkable,  and  which  afterwards  became  the 
le  and  guide  of  the  school  of  Correggio.  What  wonderful 
:ecntion  1  and  how  magnificently  painted !  The  evanescent 
eath  of  the  expression  seems  to  have  been  caught  as  it 
Kited  past,  transferred  at  once  to  the  canvas,  and  there 
jrked  out  with  just  sufficient  solidity  to  give  it  reality, 
hen  contemplating  such  pictures  as  those  of  Leonardo,  we 
»ubt  the  authenticity  of  many  which  bear  his  name,  and 
bat  till  now  we  had  thought  the  highest  model  of  objective 
Lcellence  in  painting,  sinks  into  comparative  inferiority, 
et  how  closely  does  the  highest  perfection  border  upon 
igeneracy !  Although  the  works  of  Leonardo  appear  to 
J  models  of  excellence,  they  contain  the  germ  of  that  exag- 
irated  foreshortening,  distortion,  and  other  mannerisms 
hich  reigned  in  the  school  of  Michelangelo,  on  the  one 
ind,  and  the  charlatanism  of  the  chiaroscuro,  and  the  af- 
cted  grace  of  the  Lombards  on  the  other.  Painters  have 
^n  misled,  not  only  by  a  false  idea  of  nature  and  truth,  by 
litating  the  antique,  and  copying  forms  and  subjects  not 
^plicable  to  painting,  but  have  even  imbibed  errors  from 
e  various  theories  of  painting  itself.  I  do  not  allude  to 
ose  modern  ideas,  miscalled  aesthetic,  which,  being  destitute 
both  foundation  and  connexion,  can  have  very  little  in- 
lence  either  for  good  or  evil,  but  rather  to  old  theories  of 
t,  of  some  of  which  Leonardo  may  be  considered  the  parent* 
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The  earliest  of  these  theories  related  only  to  the  mysteries 
of  lineal  perspective  ;  the  next  embraced  chiaroscuro  or  the 
perpective  of  colouring,  and  foreshortening  or  the  perspective 
of  figures ;  but  the  evils  ensuing  are  to  be  attributed  less  to 
errors  which  may  have  crept  into  the  working  out  of  such 
theories  than  to  the  undue  elevation  of  subordinate  parts 
and  mere  accessories,  and  the  neglect  and  disregard  of  high 
essential  principles,  and  that  divine  signification  which 
alone  makes  beauty  truly  beautiful,  and  gives  ideality  to  the 
ideal.  When  beauty  and  ideality  are  spoken  of  without  due 
reference  to  that  symbolic  meaning,  the  opinions  maintained 
are  but  frivolous,  scarcely  more  than  empty  repetitions  of 
philosophical  abstractions  which,  by  genuine  aesthetic  writers, 
are  little  known  or  regarded.  I  shall  notice,  in  conclusion, 
a  picture  by  Perugino  (No.  1167.)>  representing  the  mothtt 
of  God  in  a  glory  of  angels ;  St.  Michael,  St.  John,  St  Ca- 
therine, and  St.  Lucy  stand  below,  praying  with  devont 
earnestness.  The  design  is  simple;  but  fervent  devotion 
and  heavenly  love  are  represented  with  a  radiant  effulgenoei 
to  attain  winch  should  be  the  painter's  highest  object. 

We  thus  found  ourselves  again  in  the  modern  capital  oi 
the  world,  as  it  is  called,  where  social  life  whirls  on  in  ont 
unceasing  round  of  pleasures  and  gaiety,  beneath  clouds  d 
all-enveloping  dust,  till  that  element  at  length  yields  to  th€ 
approach  of  winter,  abandoning  the  well-known  streets  and 
thoroughfares  to  the  no  less  agreeable  dominion  of  heavj 
and  unceasing  rains. 

How  completely  is  this  modern  world  shut  out  from  aD 
sense  of  the  beautiful !  The  glorious  works  of  art  and  beauty 
now  assembled  in  Paris  are  enclosed  in  a  few  salons  whiofl 
offer  a  solitary  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  the  day,  where  the 
silent  mind,  seeking  to  foster  and  cherish  its  finer  sensibilitiei^ 
may  muse  alone  and  undisturbed.  In  actual  life  they  havt 
now  no  longer  place ;  luxury  is  the  all-absorbing  deity  tiiit 
governs  the  hasty  revolutions  of  the  fleeting  day,  amid  iBJf 
universal  irregularity  of  existence,  buildings,  garments 
and  the  ornamental  refinements  of  life,  interrupted  only  bf 
the  fantastic  caprice  of  ever-varying  fashion.  Will  it  th 
be  ever  thus  ?  will  not  art  at  length  usurp  the  place  o 
fashion,  and  thus  ennoble  and  influence  our  social  life,  as  i^ 
once  did  among  the  Greeks,  and,  at  a  modern  period,  durii 
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^e  reign  of  Catholicism  in  the  middle  ages  ?  One  single 
itep  alone  seems  to  divide  our  now  wondering  astonishment 
It  artistic  creations  from  the  true  conception  of  beauty,  as 
t  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times ;  but  that 
rtep  is  of  vital  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  must  free  us  from 
the  absorbing  and  overpowering  influence  of  actual  life. 
Fhe  painter  may,  indeed,  seclude  himself  like  a  hermit  or 
I  philosopher  in  his  cell,  independent  of  all  around  him,  and 
imdisturbed  by  the  concerns  of  the  passing  moment,  may 
smbody  in  lofty  compositions  his  peculiar  genius  and  cha- 
racter ;  but  before  any  general  reformation  can  be  effected, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  architecture  is  the  basis  and 
groundwork  of  aU  other  imitative  arts,  and  that  no  revival 
of  art  can  take  place  until  a  grand  improvement  is  seen  in 
architectural  designs,  or  tiU  a  more  artistic  style  is  adopted 
in  our  dwelling  houses,  and  public  buildings^  The  general 
absence  of  all  correct  style,  at  this  period,  leaves  us  no 
ground  to  rest  upon.  The  romantic  style  of  the  middle  ages 
nay  indeed  be  adopted  in  a  few  country  houses,  as  in  Eng- 
land, where  these  miniature  copies  are  seen  in  abundance  ; 
the  materials  exist,  but  the  idea  alone  is  wanting.  We  may 
yet  erect  churches  in  the  glorious  style  of  old  Christian 
architecture,  as  rich  in  decoration,  and  perhaps  even  more 
beautifully  executed  than  those  of  other  days;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  times  leads  rather  to  the  desecration  and  neglect 
ik  all  the  ancient  houses  of  God  than  to  incurring  the  ex- 
pense and  labour  of  building  and  endowing  others. 

The  remembrance  of  the  glorious  times  of  old,  and  the 
kope  of  a  richer  future,  are  all  the  present  can  give  to  art ; 
but  dwelling  with  these  thoughts,  apart  from  external  in- 
fluences, the  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  may  yet  be  guarded 
b  some  faithful  hearts,  and  though  no  living  chords  may 
Bow  respond  to  their's,  time  must  at  length  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  soul,  and  sublimity  and  beauty  once  more  be« 
Some  attainable. 
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In  attentively  perusing  the  Decameron,  we  not  only  adn 
the  great  versatility  of  the  author's  genius,  combined  as  i 
with  an  expert  and  decided  hand  in  the  management  of  dets 
but  discover,  besides  a  certain  fixed  design  in  plan  and 
rangement,  a  distinctly  conceived  and  general  ideality,  frai 
and  executed  with  judgment  and  intelligence.  Where  s^ 
clear  intelligence  is  combined  with  an  instinctive  power  o 
the  mechanism  of  a  work  (this  latter  quality  is  frequei 
but  incorrectly  termed  genius),  the  glorious  apparition  cal 
art,  which  we  venerate  and  welcome  as  a  stranger  visit 
descending  from  loftier  regions,  springs  at  once  into 
istence.  Art  is  a  created  as  well  as  a  creative  power, ; 
under  either  aspect  constitutes  perfect  organism.  The  art 
whose  imagination  dictates,  or  whose  hand  creates,  ha 
personal  history  and  characteristics  of  his  own,  which, 
embodied  in  his  works,  it  is  the  true  province  of  the  scie 
called  criticism  to  discover  and  define ;  a  science,  howe^ 
which  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  origin  of  the  thing  created  may  justly  be  regardec 
of  paramount  importance,  and  will  indeed  form  the  higl 
point  of  interest  to  all  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  enlar 
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to  grasp  the  idea  in  its  integrity,  and  comprehend  that  most 
glorious  beautj  which  is  ever  one  with  truth. 

Trifling  as  mj  present  undertaking  may  appear  to  those 
who  conceive  that  grandeur  exists  only  in  broad  regular 
masses,  there  is,  I  am  persuaded,  nothing  either  insignificant 
or  unimportant  in  thus  pourtra3ring  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  an  original  genius,  tracing  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  repeated,  as  it  were,  in  the  creations  of  his  fancy, 
and  impeding  or  promoting  the  development  of  his  intel- 
lectual views.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  points 
in  which  the  genius  of  Boccaccio  has  failed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  object,  since  even  those  failures  are  of  value,  as  the 
necessary  steps  of  approximation  to  what  alone  is  true  and 
perfect,  and  indicate  the  loftier  eminence,  which  but  for  some 
imperfections  of  manner  or  arrangement  he  might  have  at- 
tained ;  in  fact,  a  poet's  genius  is  often  as  fully  displayed  and 
confirmed  by  his  unsuccessful  efforts,  as  in  the  most  tri- 
unphant  of  his  works. 

Li  those  works  of  Boccaccio  which  are  generally  and  almost 
exclusively  read,  I  trace  a  lofty  poetic  feeling,  an  artistic 
skill  in  design,  grouping,  and  the  characters  and  personages 
introduced,  and  am  thus  the  more  easily  induced  to  study 
such  compositions  as  are  comparatively  little  known,  believ- 
ing that  they  also  will  bear  witness  to  the  touch  of  genius. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Teseide,  I  have,  I  be- 
lieve, procured  every  work  mentioned  by  Marini,  the  com- 
mentator of  the  Decameron,  although  many  of  these  are 
among  the  rarest  treasures  of  literature.*  There  may  very 
possibly  be  others  still  extant  in  Italian  libraries,  but  this 
I  have'  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  neither  have 
I  been  able  to  compare  many  different  editions,  nor  to  consult 
such  literary  and  historical  collections  as  might  have  given 
me  information  regarding  them.  My  observations  must, 
therefore,  be  confined  entirely  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
each  work,  as  this  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  important 
point  to  be  considered. 

The  works  of  Boccaccio  being  numerous,  and  many,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  sufficiently  rare,  a  succinct  account  of 
those  with  which  I  am  acquainted  can  scarcely  fail  to  afibrd 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  obliging  consideration  of  the  Dresden  librarian 
fcr  my  acquaintance  with  two  of  the  rarest,  the  Urbano  aud  ttve  Axcvoxoi^ 
Tinone. 
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gratification  to  all  true  lovers  of  poetry ;  and  as  either  fron 
motives  of  curiosity,  or  for  mj  own  pleasure,  I  have  read  al 
through,  once  at  least,  and  many  of  the  best  more  freqaentlj, 
I  may  thus  make  the  time  expended  on  their  perusal  as  fai 
as  is  possible  of  general  use. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  genius  and  artistic  feeling  o: 
Boccaccio  will  not  perhaps  be  considered  an  unwelcome  ad- 
dition. Some  of  my  readers  may  be  induced  to  give  a  mon 
favourable  reception  to  those  works  of  our  poet  which  ir 
general  are  least  known  and  valued,  if  reminded  that  among 
the  neglected  works  of  Cervantes  a  Numantia  is  known  tc 
exist  and  that  many  of  the  youthful  compositions  of  Shaks- 
peare  have  been,  not  merely  neglected,  but  absolutely  re* 
jected.  The  simple  reason  is,  that  they  are  too  far  above 
the  comprehension  of  ordinary  minds  to  be  appreciated  bj 
them,  and  when  such  persons  presume  to  judge  a  poet,  oi 
whom  they  are  unworthy  even  to  speak,  their  criticism  h 
unavoidably  both  captious  and  superficial,  since,  far  froin 
penetrating  the  full  depth  of  his  intention,  they  cannot  even 
form  the  slightest  conception  6f  his  meaning.  Should  the 
correctness  of  this  analogy  be  disputed,  it  must  at  least  be 
acknowledged  that  one  work  of  any  prolific  author  may, 
from  certain  favourable  circumstances,  obtain  so  great  a  pre- 
ference above  others  that  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries,  sink  into  total  oblivion ;  still  this  popularity  doei 
not  necessarily  infer  superior  merit  in  the  favoured  work, 
and  the  authority  of  fsdse  critics,  who  arm  themselves  to 
censure  and  condemn,  without  historical  science,  or  even  a 
feeling  for  truth  and  beauty,  is  still  less  conclusive. 

Any  erroneous  opinion  once  embraced  by  men  of  this 
stamp  is  repeated  almost  in  the  same  words,  and  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  perhaps  for  a  thousand  years. 
As,  for  example,  the  commonplace  assertion  that  **  a  good 
orator  can  never  be  a  poet."  The  prose  writings  of  Boccaccio 
are  most  highly  esteemed  in  Italy,  and  it  is,  therefore,  sup- 
posed that  this  profound  aphorism  may  with  justice  be  applied 
to  him. 

I  could  not  have  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  this  opinion 

even  when  I  had  read  only  the  Decameron,  for  an  author 

who  is  capable  of  writing  lyric  poetry  with  so  much  ease  and 

erace  as  Boccaccio  has  done  in  the  framework  of  that  splen- 

aid  work,  must  be  endowed  yfitVv  a  decided  talent  for  poetry. 
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The  truth  or  incorrectness  of  such  an  assertion  will  be  best 
ascertained  by  further  investigation. 

Before  going  through'  the  whole  series  of  poems,  it  will,  for 
many  reasons,  be  advisable  to  give  a  slight  abstract  of  the 
poet's  life  and  history. 

Boccaccio  flourished  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  Italian 
literature ;  when  poetry  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  bloom, 
and  the  poems  and  tales  of  French  and  Proven  9al  writers, 
either  in  the  original  language,  or  by  means  of  translations 
and  imitations,  formed  the  favourite  literature  of  the  higher 
classes  throughout  all  Europe.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1313,  eight  years  before  the  death  of  Dante,  and  nine  years 
later  thim  Petrarch ;  his  own  death  happened  in  1374,  in  the 
same  year  as  that  of  Petrarch. 

He  lived  for  his  art  alone,  and  even  in  early  youth  broke 
through  the  bonds  in  which  his  friends  would  have  confined 
him,  and  spumed  the  citizen-like  happiness  a  commercial 
life  might  have  procured.  His  worldly  position  was  conse- 
quently uncertain,  and  his  circumstances  generally  poor ;  still 
he  was  employed  by  the  Florentines  on  several  important 
embassies,  but  appears  to  have  been  less  highly  favoured 
by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  his  time  than  his  illustrious 
contemporary  Petrarch.  As  a  lover,  he  offers  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  sentimental  tenderness  of  the  great  sonnet 
writer,  and  yet  it  may  be  most  truly  said  of  him  that  he 
lived  for  love  alone.  Remarkably  handsome  and  well  formed, 
he  frequently  recurs  to  this  circumstance  as  if  with  pleasure, 
yet  not  so  much  from  effeminate  vanity  as  in  the  recollection 
of  a  youth  agreeably  spent.  In  his  temperament  a  powerful 
tendency  to  voluptuousness  was  combined  with  a  just  and 
true  estimation  of  the  worth,  character,  and  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  object  beloved.  Notwithstanding  his  variable 
susceptibility,  he  failed  not  to  exalt  one  object  pre-eminently 
above  all  others ;  to  her  he  gave  the  name  of  Fiammetta, 
and  her  character,  the  daring  ardour  of  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  that  name,  seems  fully  to  have  corresponded  with 
his  own,  and  with  the  boldness  which  first  gained  him  favour 
in  her  eyes.  Her  true  name  was  Maria ;  she  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  herself  married  to  a  man 
of  rank,  and  the  sister  and  friend  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  whose 
unhappy  fate  she  shared. 
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It  was  in  Naples  tliat  Boccaccio  first  met  Maria,  and  the 
influence  of  that  luxurious  region,  heightened  by  the  first 
impulses  of  youthful  passion,  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
developing  the  poetry  of  his  delicate  and  sensitive  tempera- 
ment. Many  of  his  earlier  poems  were  written  at  the  request 
of  Maria ;  all  have  for  their  theme  that  beloved  one,  to  whom 
in  manhood,  when  long  years  had  passed  since  the  brief  season 
of  their  happiness,  he  devoted  a  noble  monument  of  love  and 
poetic  talent. 

In  considering  the  earlier  works  of  Boccaccio,  I  shall  first 
mention  the  Teseide  and  the  Filostrato,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  aU  his  compositions,  even  when  no  par- 
ticular date  is  attached  to  them,  bear  sufficient  internal 
evidence  of  their  proper  chronological  order,  in  contem- 
porary allusions,  or  historical  circumstances;  should  the 
style  of  the  work  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing 
the  period  of  its  production,  the  difference  between  his  earlier 
experiments  and  later  works  is  so  striking  that  each  may 
without  hesitation  be  assigned  to  its  proper  epoch. 

The  Filostrato,  a  romantic  epic  poem  in  stanzas  {pttava 
rima\  relates  the  modest  history  of  the  loves  of  the  good 
Troilus  and  the  virtuous  Cressida,  with  the  friendly  in- 
tervention of  the  noble  Pandarus,  from  whose  character,  aa 
drawn  by  Shakspeare,  every  friend  who  lends  his  aid  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  lovers  is  called  Pandarus,  the 
name  of  the  good  Trojan  having  thus  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Shakspeare's  treatment  of  this  subject  in  his  well-known 
drama*  is  generally  considered  somewhat  different  from  that 

•  *<  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  the  only  play  of  Shakspeare  which  he 
allowed  to  be  printed  without  being  previously  represented.  It  seems 
as  if  he  here  for  once  wished,  without  caring  for  theatrical  effect,  to  sa- 
tisfy  the  nicety  of  his  peculiar  wit,  and  the  inclination  to  a  certain  guile, 
if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  characterization.  The  whole  is  one  continued 
irony  of  that  crown  of  heroic  tales,  the  tale  of  Troy.  The  contemptiblt; 
nature  of  the  origin  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  laziness  and  discord  with 
which  it  was  carried  on,  so  that  the  siege  was  made  to  last  ten  years,  arc 
only  placed  in  a  clearer  light  by  the  noble  descriptions,  the  sage  and  in- 
genious maxims  with  which  the  work  overflows,  and  the  high  ideas  which 
the  heroes  entertain  of  themselves  and  each  other.  Agamemnon's  statelj 
behaviour,  Menelaus'  irritation,  Nestor's  experience,  Ulysses*  cunning; 
are  all  productive  of  no  effect ;  when  they  have  at  last  arranged  a  single 
tombat  between  the  coarse  braggart  Ajax  and  Hector,  the  latter  will  not 
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of  Boccaccio,  yet  the  character  of  the  tale  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  in  the  first  part  especially.  Both  are  remarkable  for 
a  subdued  vein  of  irony,  well  sustained  throughout,  and 
aooompanied  by  a  certain  delicate  and  refined  humour.  It 
is  a  tale,  and  yet  nothing  seems  to  happen ;  numerous  ar- 
rangements and  preparations  are  made,  yet  there  is  neither 
movement  nor  action;  long  conversations  are  held,  full  of 
heroic  sentiments,  finely  expressed,  yet  all  apparently  lead 
to  nothing.  Still  the  very  folly  is  amusing,  and  the  ironical 
humour,  the  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  the  language, 
inflated  even  to  pomposity,  and  the  roguishness  concealed 
under  it,  has  a  peculiar  charm.  This  refined  grotesque  is 
most  conspicuous  in  Boccaccio,  from  the  peculiar  descriptive- 
ness  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  the  wild  and  tragic  catas- 
trophe, so  suddenly  introduced  at  the  termination,  which  in 
Boccaccio  appears  tame  and  unmeaning,  is  treated  far  more 
eflectively  by  Shakspeare. 

The  language  and  versification  are  easy  and  unstudied ; 
clear,  flowing,  and  very  agreeable,  though  not  highly  artistic 
in  construction.  One  need  not  be  an  Italian  to  discover  that 
the  stanzas  of  Tasso  and  those  of  Ariosto,  even  when  most 
careless  and  unstudied,  are  far  more  artistic.  Yet  I  doubt 
whether  the  exceeding  grace  of  the  one,  or  the  classic  ele- 
gance of  the  other,  could  ever  have  produced  this  character- 
istic style  of  versification.  May  there  not  be  instances  in 
which  the  poet,  with  the  highest  image  of  perfection  in  his 
mind,  and  within  his  grasp,  yet  voluntarily  returns  to  the 

fight  in  good  earnest,  as  Ajax  is  his  cousin.  Achilles  is  treated  worst : 
after  having  long  stretched  himself  out  in  arrogant  idleness,  and  passed  his 
time  in  the  company  of  Thersites  the  buffoon,  he  falls  upon  Hector  at  a 
moment  when  he  is  defenceless,  and  kills  him  by  means  of  his  Myrmidons. 
In  all  this  let  no  man  conceive  that  any  indignity  was  intended  to  the 
venerable  Homer.  Shakspeare  had  not  the  Iliad  before  him,  but  the 
chivalrous  romances  of  the  Trojan  war,  derived  from  Dares  Phrygius. 
*  *  *  ^  In  a  word,  in  this  heroic  comedy,  where,  from  traditional 
fiime  and  the  pomp  of  poetry,  everything  seems  to  lay  claim  to  admiration, 
Shakspeare  did  not  wish  that  any  room  should  be  left,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  character  of  Hector,  for  esteem  and  sympathy ;  but  in  this  double 
meaning  of  the  picture  he  has  afforded  us  the  most  choice  entertain- 
ment.*'—  A.  von  SchlegeVs  Dramatic  Literature ^  p.  419.  [Although  A. 
von  Schlegel  does  not  trace  the  origin  of  this  play  back  to  the  Filostrato 
of  Boccaccio,  his  opinion  of  it  seems  singularly  in  harmony  with  that  of 
our  author. —  Trans.] 
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lively  carelessness  of  his  first  esperimcuts,  cnncealing  tbe 
main  spirit  of  the  work  under  the  esierior  garb  of  Paroiiy? 
Whoever  has  read  this  delightful  little  poem,  at  a  favourable 
moment,  will  certoinlj  not  desire  to  see  anj  alteratioa  in  it 
The  versification,  too,  independently  of  its  appropriateness 
to  the  subject,  claims  the  merit  of  having  rendered  pecnliw 
service  to  the  art;  for  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  thlt 
Bojnrdo,  whose  stanzas  are  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  those 
of  Ariosto,  and  certainly  cannot  have  been  copied  ftwa 
Pulci,  waa  greatly  indebted  to  his  study  of  Boccaccio ;  ihe 
latter  should  therefore  be  considered  the  earliest  master  of 
that  form  of  verse,  although  be  may  not,  perhaps,  be  abso- 
lutely entitled  to  the  honour  of  inventing  it.  These  observa- 
tions refer  to  the  Italian  stanza  alone  ;  in  Provencal  poetrf 
it  was  adopted  much  earlier,  and  even  in  Italy,  although  the 
superior  popularity  of  this  work  has  given  it  the  preference 
above  others,  it  i^  not  possible,  by  any  fixed  date  of  day  or 
year,  to  decide  which  is  chronologically  the  first. 

Jt  becomes  then  impossible  to  deny  our  author  the  gii't  of 

Eoetic  genius,  and  to  pronounce  his  attempts  utterly  value- 
sSH  would  immediately  compel  us  to  deny  the  merit  of 
many  other  Italian  poets,  and  assert  that  Petrai-ch  alone  ever 
encceeded  in  bringing  rhyme  and  metre  to  perfection.  Al- 
though some  of  the  poems  of  Cervantea  are  constructed  with 
considerable  urtiatic  skill,  stiU  they  are  but  iew  in  number, 
and  forming  our  judgment  in  proportion  to  the  rank  assigned 
to  Boccaccio,  the  admired  versification  of  Ariosto  at  least,  if 
not  of  TasBO  also,  will  scarcely  be  allowed  the  name  of  poetry, 
and  shrink  into  the  mere  triumph  of  mechanical  skill.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  construction  of  the 
Btanza  is  far  from  perfect,  and  this  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
estimate  the  precise  importance  of  the  service  Boccaccio  has 
■Tendered  to  poetry  ;  still,  even  the  formation  of  the  stanza, 
however  imperfect,  cannot  be  passed  over  as  of  slight  impoit- 

If  it  be  thus  possible,  by  refined  and  intellectual  fancy, 

jombined  with  gaiety  and  social  mirth,  to  transplant  into  the 

Iphere  of  heroic  antiquity  the  ideas  and  manners  of  modern 

J  times,  clothing  them  in  the  garb  of  rhyme  and  connecting  with 

I'tbem  the  name  of  some  far-famed  classic  hero, — a  fiction,  in 

B  which  the  principal  events  of  the  history  itself  are  inreoted. 
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luid  though  in  antique,  conreDtiona,!  costume,  are  yet  mo- 
dern in  spirit  and  sense,  must  ofl'er  by  far  the  most  favourable 
subject  for  eitch  an  atteinpL  The  entire  poem  forms  a 
parody,  and  in  the  details  gives  great  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion, whilst  the  florid  abundance  of  ornament  preserves  the 
poet  from  falliog  entirely  into  travestie.  These  considera- 
tions lead  us  to  expect  in  the  Teseide  an  unusual  degree  of 
excellence ;  it  is  a  romantic  poem  in  ottava  riiua,  giving  the 
history  of  certain  love  passages  between  two  Theban  war- 
riors of  the  time  of  Theseus,  Palemon  and  Arcite,  and 
Emilia,  the  sister  of  that  king.  Of  this  I  have  seen  only 
one  copy,  a  bad  prose  version,  edited  by  Granucci,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
in  such  a  version,  to  discover  the  character  of  the  fable.  It 
becomes  a  little  more  intelligible  under  the  treatment  of 
Chaucer,  who  has  succeeded  in  catching  the  silent,  but  ex- 
pressive irony  of  the  original,  particularly  at  the  conclusion. 
In  that  port  where  Emilia,  having  duly  mourned  the  death 
of  one  knight,  immediately  comments  to  a  union  with  the 
other.  This  tale  is  characterised  by  a  great  and  almost  in- 
credible degree  of  simplicity  and  ingenuousness.  Many 
'  stories  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
the  good  old  times,  but  we  rarely  meet  with  any  so  com- 
pletely rustic  as  this.  The  events  and  their  progress  are  the 
same  in  Chaucer  as  in  Granucci,  but  the  latter  briefly  men- 
tions several  characters,  some  allegorical,  and  others  mere 
creatures  of  fancy,  who,  in  Chaucer,  are  altogether  omitted, — 
a.  proof  of  the  rich  development  of  Boccaccio's  powers.  Gran- 
ucci also  mentions,  among  the  parts  which  in  his  ignorance  he 
believed  it  expedient  to  retrench,  many  poetical  fictions  and 
Theban  histories,  borrowed  from  Statius.  This  circumstance 
indicates  a  marked  diiference  between  the  Teseide  and  the 
Filostrato,  which  we  should  otherwise  have  expected  to  find 
very  similar.  It  must  have  been  highly  esteemed  long  after 
the  death  of  its  author,  since  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  as 
well  as  the  history  of  Florio  and  Biancofiore  and  the  Pastor 
Fido  of  Guarinr.  Boccaccio  himself  refers  to  it  in  his 
Decameron,  where,  in  one  of  the  interludes,  it  is  said  that 
Dioneo  and  Fiammetta  sang  the  history  of  Palemon  and 
Arcite. 

The  "  Filopono,"  which  ia  a  prose  romance  of  some  lengtb. 
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treating  of  various  favoarite  histories  of  the  middle  ag^l 
may  appropriately  take  the  next  place :  it  has  heen 
lated  into  Spanish  and  Grenhan*'  In  reading  the  Ameta^tf 
which  I  shall  presently  speak,  we  are  stronglj  indined  tt 
regard  it  as  the  earliest  prose  romance  of  our  poet;  its  e^ 
aggerated  constrained  manner  seems  to  stamp  it  so  stroii|^ 
with  the  character  of  a  first  attempt ;  it  is,  however,  deM 
seen,  by  comparing  the  allegorical  episode  in  Filopono  win 
the  personal  allusions  of  the  Ameto,  that  the  latter  bekngi 
to  a  subsequent  period.  The  Filopono  resembles  the  Amett 
not  in  style  alone,  but  also  in  the  interlocution  and  the  gene^ 
ral  treatment  of  the  dialogue,  which  appears  to  be  imititel 
with  great  vigour  and  energy  from  that  of  the  Latin  daw 
authors.  There  is,  certainly,  a  striking  contrast  between  titf 
childish  simplicity  of  this  romantic  fable  and  the  stodid 
manner  of  Filopono  ;  we  recognise,  also,  a  propensity  ftr 
combining  things  which  in  themselves  are  naturally  dii- 
cordant ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  opening  of  the  wori^,  whore 
Catholic  ideas  and  opinions  are  clothed  in  the  symboGfli 
and  language  of  classic  mythology;  Juno  personifies  St 
Mary,  Pluto  Satan,  &c.  &c. :  in  the  conclusion  of  the  lO" 
mance,  written  some  years  later,  when  Florio  is  described  m 
embracing  Christianity,  he  is  made  to  abjure  all  heathei 
divinities,  and  more  particularly  the  gods  of  Greece.  This 
romance,  however,  has  more  the  character  of  a  first  trial  or 
experiment,  than  an  entire  and  finished  work.  It  may  ba 
described,  in  few  words,  as  an  attempt  to  elevate  a  simple 
romance  into  an  heroic  poem  ;  a  very  worthy  object,  and  ft 
field  in  which  the  poet  has  few  fellow  labourers,  except  in 
one  single  instance,  the  **  Persiles  ^  of  Cervantes,  which  is 
far  more  grandly  conceived  and  more  happily  executed. 
This  is  my  opinion  of  the  "  Filopono,**  yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  original  fiction  is  much  defaced  if  not  entirely 
ruined. 

The  story  of  "  Florio  and  Biancafiore,"  on  which  that  tale 
was  originally  founded,  is  still  extant  in  a  Grerman  work) 
imitated  from  the  French  of  Bobert  of  Orleans*  by  an 

*  These  poems  stand  first  in  two  volumes  of  the  Myllerischen  eoUe^ 
tion,  and  they  are  learnedly  criticised  in  Escbinburg's  Memorials  of  oU 
German  Poetry.  Another  poetical  version  of  tiis  romantic  tale  has  OBM 
appeared. 
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[  tutbor  who  is  styled  in  another  poem,  "  Herr  Flecbe,  ihe 
good  Conrad."  The  story  U  as  follows  :  two  beiiutil'ul 
I  children,  both  born  on  the  earns  daj,  are  brought  up  to- 
gether anil  instruL-ted  in  poetry  and  all  elegant  accoiu|jl)sh- 
ffienta ;  their  childish  aSection  ripens  unconsciously  int. 
lov^  and  they  cling  to  each  other  with  all  the  fervent  guile- 
less anc«rity  of  youth.  The  old  king,  displeased  at  their 
matual  attachment,  sends  his  son  to  Mantua,  and  this  mes- 
Bure  proving  ineffectual,  afterwards  sells  Biancafiore  to  n 
stranger,  who  carries  her  to  the  court  of  the  Sultan  of 
Babylon ;  here,  aa  would  naturally  be  expected,  her  rai'e 
beauty  leads  to  her  confinement  in  a  strong  fortress,  guarded 
hy  a  cruel  warder.  Florio,  returning  home  too  late,  is  told 
that  she  is  dead,  and  on  being  shown  the  splendid  tomb 
erected  by  the  old  king  to  give  colour  to  liis  deception,  aban- 
doQG  himself  to  the  most  passionate  grief.  His  mother  at 
length  reveals  the  truth  to  him,  and  he  suddenly  departs  in 
que^C  of  his  beloved.*  He  soon  happily  succeeds  in  finding 
Biancafiore,  and  Uvea  with  her  in  concealed  love  and  happi- 
ness, till  being  one  day  discovered  with  Bianculiore  asleep 
in  his  arms,  both  are  seized,  cruelly  bound,  and  led  to  exe- 
cution. The  sultan,  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  their  resist- 
less love  and  generous  self-devotion,  grants  them  life,  and 
i^ot  only  pardons  Florio,  but  makes  him  his  friend,  and  com- 
mands a  splendid  wedding  banquet  to  be  prepared.  Mes- 
sengers unexpectedly  arrive  during  the  feast,  who  bring 
Florio  intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  and  urge  him  to 
retnm  immediately,  and  ascend  the  throne  of  the  deceased 
king.     In  conclusion  Florio  becomes  a  Christian,  and  lives 

•  Id  Boccaccio's  vereioa,  Florio  takes  Ihe  name  of  Filopono,  in  nrf'tr. 
-nee  to  the  Ijardships  he  so  willingly  undergoet,  and  which  indeed  ha 
veleotnei  s9  tnoit  accordant  with  the  burden  of  sorrow  ini|iowd  upon 
lis  heart.  The  part  iu  which  Ibis  circumstance  ii  mentioned  can  hardly 
4>e  conadered  sputluus,  arid  it  appears  therefore  to  clear  up  Ihe  dUpufe 
oonccming  the  name  of  the  book,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  *'  Fllo- 
-olo."'  and  tl*.i  into  "  Filocalo,"  as  if  derived  from  the  Greet  word  KaAat. 
ITie  feet  that  the  tynonytne  of  the  Greek  name  Filopono  already  oxUu 
m  CaleiHie  militsiet  strnngiy  agsiiut  (he  adaption  of  Filocolo.  Fiam- 
metta's  lover  is  Darned  Coletiiie  ia  our  author's  earlier  pocnu ;  in  tlia 
latCK   Pamphilo. 

■  Called  fay  giiinoodi  Filocopo. 
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long  and  happily  with  Biancafiore,  who  in  her  thirt 
year  gives  birth  to  a  daughter  named  Bertha,  the  sani 
subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Pepin,  and  mother  of  C 
magne,  the  most  illustrious  sovereign  that  ever  rei 
and  finally,  being  a  hundred  years  of  age,  both  die  • 
same  day,  and  are  laid  in  one  grave.  There  are 
striking  features  in  the  minor  details,  as,  for  im 
Florio's  being  conveyed  into  the  seraglio  concealed 
basket  of  roses,  and  his  taking  advantage  of  the 
warder^  taste  for  chess-playing  to  soften  his  rugged  t 
and  win  him  to  gentleness  and  indulgence.  The  tale 
on  the  whole,  a  very  lovely  and  tranquil  romance,  of 
simplicity  and  beauty,  with  few  incidents  and  but  littl 
matic  action,  and  requiring  to  be  narrated  without  any 
tricious  ornaments  or  allurements.  How  remarkable 
contrast  between  this  simple  fiction  and  the  classical 
adopted  by  Boccaccio,  the  numerous  inferior  personag< 
events  introduced,  the  prolixity  which  naturally  ensue 
finally  the  crowd  of  allegorical  episodes ! 

One  of  the  most  prolix  of  these  episodes  is  nevertheles 
curious  and  interesting,  as  it  appears  to  contain  the  ge 
the  Decameron.  It  describes  a  society  of  persons 
amuse  themselves,  in  the  old  romantic  manner,  with  di 
ing  subtle  questions  or  topics  relating  to  love,  — "  Que 
d'amour,"  as  they  are  called:  both  question  and  a 
being  usually  given  in  the  form  of  some  slight  but  « 
priate  tale.  In  this  romance  also,  as  may  well  be  sup] 
we  recognise  Fiammetta.  Boccaccio's  descriptions  of  fen 
persons  and  attire  arc  always  superlatively  excellent ; 

*  "  Filocopo,  certo  tal  nome  assai  meglio  ch'  alcun  altro  mi  si 
et  la  ragion  perche,  la  vi  dico.    Filocopo  ^  da  diii  greci  nomi  cope 
philos,  et  da  copes,  philos  in  greco  tato  uine  a  dire  in  nostra 
quato   amatore,  et  copes  in   greco  similmente  tato   in   nostra 
resulta  quite  fatica,  onde  cogiunto  insieme,  si  po  dire,  amator  di 
et  in  cui  pi{i  che  in  me  fatiche  d'  amore  slano  al  presente  no  so  . 
Piacque  a  tutti  1*  auiso  di  Florio,  et  lo  nuovo  nome,  e  eosi  diss 
queir  hora  innazi  chiamarlo  infino  a  tanto  che  la  lore  fatica  tei 
fosse  COD  gratioso  adepimeto  del  lore  disio."     (From  //  Filocopi 
quarto,  published  at  Venice,  1575.) —  Trans. 

**  Florio  aggiunge  a  Napoli,  dove  raccolto  dalla  Fiammetti 
GtUeone,  nome  finto  del  Boccaccio,  e  da  lore  notabilmente  intrat 
(^FiloeopOf  libro  quinto,  p.  186.)—  Trans, 
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ke  especiallj  extols  her  dark  brilliant  eyes,  and  describes 
tiie  impression  they  produced  upon  his  heart. 

An  author  is  not  always  the  most  competent  judge  of  the 
value  of  his  own  compositions,  and  it  frequently  happens 
tiiat  a  work  may  be  most  decidedly  unsuccessful,  without  his 
teing  in  any  degree  aware  of  the  failure.  He  alone  can 
ippreciate  the  grandeur  of  his  aim,  the  earnest  struggle  of 
kis  genius,  and  thus  is  frequently  led  to  attach  peculiar 
Value  to  a  favourite  production,  and  judging  it  from  his  own 
ttandard,  to  estimate  it  far  too  highly.  It  seems,  therefore, 
qnite  possible  that  Boccaccio  himself  may  have  valued  the 
I  rilopono  very  highly,  preferring  it  even  to  the  Decameron : 
;  be  certainly  bestowed  infinitely  more  labour  upon  it  than  on 
the  latter. 

The  subjects  introduced  as  episodes  into  the  Filopono  form 
the  sole  contents  of  the  Ameto,  which  is  an  allegorical 
lomance  throughout.  It  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  of 
t  rude  shepherd  hind  being  elevated  and  ennobled  by  the 
creative  power  of  love,  and  is  related  in  the  usual  style  of 
toch  pastoral  tales.  The  manner  of  this  transformation, 
however,  is  no  further  developed ;  the  chief  portion  of  the 
xiterest  being  sustained  by  seven  women,  whose  persons  and 
ittire  are  elaborately  described.  Each  of  these  women  gives 
H  turn  an  account  of  her  family  and  descent,  her  fate  in 
ife,  and  especially  the  history  of  her  first  and  earliest  love, 
oncluding  with  a  hymn  in  terza  rima,  addressed  to  some 
loddess  of  antiquity.  Ameto  himself  is  merely  a  silent 
pectator.  The  incidents  in  the  tale  are  few  and  unconnected, 
nd  the  book  opens  and  concludes  with  a  few  general  obser- 
ations  on  the  passion  of  love.  Still  there  is  an  individual 
rath  in  the  histories  related,  which  stamps  each  character 
rith  reality,  and  would  alone,  without  any  previous  informa- 
Lon,  convince  the  reader  that  the  poet  intended  to  describe 
lis  own  personal  friends.  All,  however,  finally  fade  into 
llegory,  and  are  made  to  personify  the  four  earthly  and 
bree  heavenly  virtues.  The  histories  are  clothed  in  the 
arb  of  mythology,  and  Catholic  ideas  are  presented  under 
Uis  old  mythical  language,  as  in  the  opening  of  Filopono. 
t*he  family  and  descent  of  each  lady  is  dwelt  upon  as  of 
freat  importance,  and  wherever  it  is  possible,  a  history  of 
ler  native  country  or  city  is  superadded.    Both  in  style  and 

F  2 
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language  it  strongly  resembles  the  most  valuable  histories  .,  _ 
the  ancients.  The  characteristic  features,  above  noticed,  wilf  j 
convey  some  idea  of  the  unusual  construction  of  this  romance. 
The  form  of  the  verse  is  irregular,  and  the  periods  confused^ 
it  wants  the  graceful  vivacity  of  his  sonnets  and  canzonet^ 
and  although  tf  eating  entirely  of  classical  subjects  in  antique 
language  and  imagery,  is  very  deficient  in  vigour  and  intei:]r-. 
est,  and  appears  in  general  tame  and  insipid.     The  proscii 
on  the  contrary,  is  admirable,  and  in  some  parts  incomparably , 
beautiful.    Many  of  the  tales  would  bear  comparison  in  poini 
of  style  with  the  best  in  the  Decameron.     The  character  of 
Dioneo  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  among  those  of  thf 
lovers  here  portrayed,    and  the  peculiar   decision  and  paRJ 
tiality  with  which  it  is  drawn,  will  stamp  it  indelibly  on  tlirf 
mind  of  every  reader.     In  describing  the  persons  and  approf  L 
priate  allegorical  attire  of  the  women,  Boccaccio  has  almo#l 
surpassed  himself.  It  would  be  difficult  in  any  other  romanm 
poet,  Cervantes  alone  excepted,  to  find  descriptions  of  attiij|| 
at  all  comparable  to  these,  from  the  rich  painter-like  ski|l 
with  which  they  are  imagined.  jl 

It  will  be  easily  supposed  that  Fiammetta  is  not  abseiu 
from  this  company  of  noble  and  lovely  dames :  she  persoiuA 
fies  Hope,  and  is  described  as  clad  in  green  robes,  with  m, 
bow  and  arrow  in  her  hand ;  her  head-dress  is  of  gold  anft' 
pearls,  surmounted  by  a  garland  of  red  and  white  roses.  Shfl 
relates  the  daring  boldness  through  which  her  lover  won  heft 
favour.  Though  far  beneath  her  in  birth  and  station,  thq 
had  frequently  met  and  conversed,  but  never  alone,  nor  hi 
he  ever  had  an  opportunity  of'  declaring  his  passion,  until 
once,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  he  found  means  \Q  J 
conceal  himself  in  her  apartment,  armed  only  with  a  dagg^j 
and  his  own  dauntless  spirit ;  then  discovering  himself 
her,  he  revealed  his  love,  the  history  of  its  origin  and  growtiy 
declaring  that  should  she  refuse  to  listen  to  him  he  waj 
firmly  resolved  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  and  in  her  presem 
Their  conversation,  Fiammetta's  astonishment  and  sec 
emotion  ;  his  earnest,  irresistible  pleadings, — all  are  depict 
with  such  vivid  truth  and  glowing  eloquence,  that  we  feel  tt 
surprise  when  the  ardour  of  his  impassioned  afiection 
length  triumphs  over  every  obstacle.  Boccaccio  has  in 
duced  this  same  adventure,  with  some  slight  alterations,  im 
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bother  of  his  tales,  and  frequently  recurs  to  it  with  evident 
leasure  and  delight. 

A  date  in  the  story  of  Emilia  proves  the  Ameto  to  have 
Jen  written  later  than  the  year  1340 ;  it  must  therefore  be 
imbered  among  the  latest  youthful  elforts  of  our  poet^ 
$ah  seems  from  her  position  to  be  the  chief  personage 
long  the  seven  :  she  personifies  Faith,  and  is  already  known 

•  Dante  having  made  her  the  symbol  of  Contemplation.  ♦ 
The  symbolism  of  Dante  exercised  as  powerful  an  influence 

Boccaccio  as  on  Petrarch,  drawing  both  poets  completely 
t  of  their  own  proper  sphere.  To  the  unhappy  operation 
this  reverence  for  a  superior  but  dissimilar  genius,  we  owe 
B  **  Amorosa  Visione  "  a  poem  in  terza  rima,  containing 
5rely  a  simple  allegory  of  happiness  and  love,  into  which 
arly  all  the  erotic  poetry  of  the  ancients  is  interwoven ; 
t  this  treatment  does  not  produce  the  effect  of  novelty,  and 
ther  justifies  the  unfavourable  opinion  usually  entertained 
Boccaccio's  poetical  talent  If  the  Trionfi  of  Petrarch  be 
nsidered  as  an  unsuccessful  imitation,  what  can  be  said  of 
e  Visione,  ranking  as  it  does  so  far  below  the  Trionfi  ?  it  is, 
deed,  the  only  work  of  Boccaccio's  which  it  cost  me  great 
termination  and  self-command  to  read  to  the  end.  Most  of 
e  allegorical  piersonages  mentioned  in  the  Ameto,  and  with 
horn  we  are  already  acquainted,  are  repeated  here.  One 
rprisingly  ingenious  contrivance  deserves  notice:  the 
itial  letters  of  each  tezzetto,  throughout  the  poem,  form  a 
nd  of  preface,  consisting  of  two  sonnets  to  Fiammetta,  and 
le  canzonet,  addressed  to  the  reader. 

The  Decameron  ranks  first  among  the  productions  of 
occaccio's  manhood,  both  from  its  internal  character,  and  the 
adod  at  which  it  was  written ;  the  first  part  appeared  in 
ISOf  at  which  time  Boccaccio  was  forty  years  of  age.  The 
ot  is  an  imitation  of  the  Urbano :  in  the  latter  romance 
imerous  unfortunate  fatalities  occur,  ending  in  a  satisfac- 
ry  adjustment  and  general  happiness.  The  treatment 
isembles  that  of  the  grand  serious  novels  in  the  Decame- 
m,  except  that  the  Urbano  is  somewhat  more  developed, 
id  ought  therefore  to  gain  rather  than  lose  by  the  compari- 

*  Venturi,  in  his  notes  on  Dante,  canto  second,  explains  Rachel  to  be 
e  symbol  of  contemplative,  and  Leah  of  active  life ;  the  prototypes  of 
lary  and  Martha  in  the  New  Testament.  —  Tratu, 
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8on.  We  might  question  whether  our  author  intended 
mence  with  one  single  experiment  before  treating  tb 
mass  of  his  novels,  or  designed  and  carried  out  at  o 
general  outline  to  develope  it  more  fully  afterwards 
former  supposition  appears  the  most  probable,  as  in  th 
case  the  difference  in  details  would  have  been  more  s 
and  the  design  itself  more  remarkable  in  scope.  I 
rather  cite  the  Ninfale  Fiesolano  as  an  instance  of  on< 
story  worked  up  into  an  independent  tale  of  poetic  foi 
bracing  the  favourite  cycle  of  mythological  ideas  and  c< 
and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the  fact  that  the  i 
Africo  and  Menzola  may  clearly  be  recognised  as  form 
groundwork  of  the  Ninfale.  It  is  a  long  and  pleasing 
vigorous  and  animated ;  the  only  example  to  be  fou: 
versified  novel,  or  a  romantic  epic  poem  in  such  sma 
pass.  Boccaccio  here  confirms  by  his  example  what  Ce 
and  Shakspeare  have  already  proved ;  that  a  single  c 
subject  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  interesting,  and 
is  not  necessary  to  combine  a  whole  Flora  of  tales 
romantic  banquet  or  symposium;  yet,  in  the  Dec: 
this  is  so  beautifully  done,  that  it  seems  to  stand  abc 
restraint  of  all  ordinary  rules,  an  enduring  example  f 
ceeding  authors.  The  language  of  this  poem  has  moi 
dom  and  elevation  than  usual,  yet  the  stanza  retains 
original  grace  and  vivacity.  We  might  even  compai 
the  poetical  style  of  Poliziano,  in  those  famous  stanzas 
from  which  Ariosto  learned  so  much  for  his  own  versifi 
the  free  flight  and  antique  vigour  of  the  style  are  um 
in  later  Italian  poetry. 

The  "Labyrinth  of  Love,  or  the  Scourge,"  appea 
we  judge  from  a  certain  indication  in  the  body  of  the 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  "  Decameron."  The 
well  contrived,  and  the  style  excellent;  yet  the  p< 
favour  with  which  this  work  has  been  regarded  may  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is,  as  announ< 
the  title,  a  sufiiciently  decided  satire  on  the  female  S€ 
is  mentioned  under  this  title  as  a  most  famous  book,  i 
troduced,  among  other  old  poems,  in  the  Spanish  Can9 
The  author,  speaking  in  the  poem  in  his  own  pers" 
lates,  that  having  been  unfortunate  in  love,  and  even 
fuUy  rejected  by  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  had  i 
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I  desigi^  of  destroying  himself :  his  internal  conflict,  and 
g  meditations  and  reflections  are  fullj  described,  till  at 
gth  be  becomes  so  far  tranquillised,  that  he  resolvey 
kin  to  enter  the  society  of  his  fellows  and  taste  the  plea- 
68  of  social  existence.  Still  further  soothed  by  this  de^ 
inination,  he  once  more  sleeps  calmly,  and  sees  a  vision, 
n  wliich,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  poem  takes  its 
a,  "  The  Labyrinth  of  Love."  Li  his  vision,  he  meets 
h  an  aged  man^  no  mythical  figure,  but,  on  the  con- 
rj,  the  deceased  husbajid  of  the  scornful  lady.  The  old 
a  has  no  ideal  notions  of  woman-worth,  and  gives  the 
er  so  ample  and  detailed  an  account  of  all  the  imperfec- 
18,  physical  and  mental,  with  which  the  lady  of  his  love 
mrdened,  that  his  passion  is  effectually  subdued,  and  him- 
'  restored  to  reason.  General  invectives  against  the  sex 
»ear  to  be  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  subject ;  yet 
■8<MQal  revenge,  of  which  Boccaccio,  under  such  circum- 
Qcea  was  undoubtedly  very  susceptible,  had  probably  the 
satest  share  in  its  origin. 

Boccaccio's  "  Life  of  Dante "  is  extremely  valuable,  not 
y  as  a  memoir  of  that  great  poet,  but  from  the  manly 
quence  of  the  style ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  judged 
I  ply  as  biography,  since  it  was  rather  a  discourse  ad- 
^ssed  to  the  Florentines,  an  apology  or  defence  of  their 
led  poet.     That  it  accomplished  its  object  is  best  proved 

the  fact,  that  Boccaccio  was  afterwards  retained  by  the 
mblic  to  give  lectures  on  the  works  of  Dante. 
Boccaccio's  general  opinion  of  Dante  is  somewhat  remark- 
le.  He  holds  his  poetry  to  be  the  material  veil,  the 
rtbly  garb  ^iveloping  things  invisible  and  divine,  and 
^refore  considers  it  a  kind  of  Theology,  more  intelligible 
d  pleasing  than  the  science  to  which  that  name  is  usually 
ren.  Yet  Boccaccio  certainly  does  not  understand  the 
*m  Allegory  in  the  same  lofty  sense  which  his  acquaint- 
ce  w^ith  the  ancients,  and  with  Dante  himself,  would  lead 

to  expect ;  but  rather  indicates  by  this  title  the  empty 
mbolic  discourses  of  mere  teachers  of  morality.  Still  the 
d  idea  of  poetry,  as  conceived  by  Boccaccio,  is  indeed  a 
jeply  rooted  and  productive  principle,  and  has  far  more 
saUty  than  the  hollow  notions  imbibed  from  foreigners,  and 
hich,  insipid  and  soulless  as  they  are,  self-atyUdl  mXkaX 
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philosophers  have  elevated  into  a  science,  and  stamped 
the  title  of  -Esthetics.     I  mean   those  very  barren 
which  lead  to  representations  in  which  no  idea  of  nat 
existing,  and  conceptions  of  beauty  in  which  the  id 
divinity  or  spirituality  has  no  part. 

We  meet  with  similar  opinions  on  the  subject  of  p 
in  Boccaccio's  later  works  on  Ancient  Mythology,  ^ 
however  do  not  lie  within  our  sphere  at  present ;  n( 
can  we  notice  those  on  the  History  of  Philology,  an( 
reproduction  of  ancient  literature.  I  cannot  refrain 
mentioning,  that  in  drawing  up  these  later  works,  he  ap 
to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  writings  an< 
ample  of  Petrarch,  whom  he  regarded  with  unboi 
reverence.  There  is  also  in  all  his  learned  works  a  rei 
able  tendency  to  promote  the  revival  of  ancient  mythc 
and  give  new  life  and  vigour  to  the  promulgation  of  its 
holism.  The  same  design  forms  the  groundwork  o: 
poetry,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  instances,  when  old  i 
and  the  attributes  of  the  heathen  gods  are  unsuccesi 
applied,  and  still  more  in  the  idea  which  he,  in  con 
with  many  other  poets  of  the  old  school,  boldly  conceiv( 
framing  from  the  allegorical  materials  of  their  own  ti 
new  and  peculiar  sort  of  mythology.  A  fertile  idea,  i 
attempt  to  execute  which  many  great  masters  of  m( 
poetry  were  wrecked. 

I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  "  Fiammetta,"  that  wond 
tribute  of  affection  which  Boccaccio,  when  in  the  zeni 
his  intellectual  powers  and  poetic  gifts,  dedicated  as  ai 
dying  memorial  to  the  glory  of  his  youth's  beloved.  I 
novel  in  several  books,  or  rather  discourses,  in  which  I 
metta  speaks  in  her  own  person,  depicts  her  brief  happ 
in  glowing  colours,  and  the  sudden  separation  by  whi 
was  too  early  blighted.  This,  however,  is  but  the 
mencement  of  the  book,  the  chief  part  of  which  relat 
her  grief  at  that  separation ;  her  longing  passionat 
gret,  which  is  fondly  dwelt  upon,  with  all  the  wayward  f 
into  which  her  suffering  betrayed  her.  The  distra 
jealousy,  in  the  midst  of  which  hope  nevertheless  da' 
upon  her  heart,  rising  higher  and  higher,  till  just  as 
seemed  to  reach  the  summit,  it  proved  but  a  delusioi 
deceit :  then  as  time  passed  on  and  she  received  no  tidic 
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her  beloved,  the  sorrow  which  oppressed  her  became  daily 
more  intense  and  deeply  rooted,  till  at  length  resigning  herself 
to  hopeless  despair,  she  lived  on  in  the  silent  anguish  of  eternal 
•grief*  There  are  few  incidents  in  this  novel,  few  person- 
ages or  characters  are  introduced;  everything  is  largely 
imagined  and  taken  in  a  general  and  universal  sense.  It  is 
love,  and  only  love.  The  entire  work  is  inter-penetrated 
with  longing  love,  mournful  complainings,  and  concealed  but 
passionate  and  fervent  affection.  Even  the  charm  which 
might  be  derived  from  an  imitation  of  the  feminine  style  in 
writing  is  disdained  as  unworthy  the  grandeur  of  this  elegy, 
which  might  be  laid  as  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  love,  with 
the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  the  finest  poems  of  antiquity. 

As  I  dare  not  anticipate  that  every  one  who  believes  him- 
self capable  of  deciding  on  the  lofty  beauty  of  a  fine  and  deli- 
cate subject,  simply  worked  out,  will  coincide  with  me  in  my 
opinion  of  the  merit  of  any  work  so  entirely  subjective,  I  will 
merely  speak  of  it  in  reference  to  the  style,  which  stamps  it,  in 
the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  reader,  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  our  author.  One  uniform  tone  is  preserved 
throughout ;  the  charm  of  variety  in  language,  manner,  and 
colouring,  is  disdained.  Cervantes,  from  the  flexibility  of 
his  prose  writings,  and  the  rich  use  he  makes  of  light  and 
shade,  every  change  of  which  seems  but  to  wait  his  bidding 
to  give  expression  and  grandeur  to  his  style,  and  prove  at 
the  same  time  the  elevation  to  which  he  could  raise  it  at 
pleasure,  is  a  far  more  fascinating  writer  than  Boccaccio,  even 
in  the  "  Decameron."  Yet  I  must  assert,  without  prejudice 
>r  partiality,  that  although  Cervantes  is  decidedly  the 
greatest,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Boccaccio  the  only, 
prose  writer  of  the  Romantic  era,  we  find  nothing  in  his 
works  at  all  comparable  to  the  "  Fiammetta,'*  in  the  lofty 
beauty  and  internal  perfection  and  development  of  the  style. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  most 
graceful  and  exquisite  passages  of  the  "  Decameron  "  appear 
but  as  distant  echoes  and  aspirations  when  compared  with  the 
expressive  excellence  of  that  work.  If  the  most  exalted 
characteristics  of  modern  poetry  were  not  so  often  forgotten 
and  denied,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  critical 
disquisition  on  this  noble  example  of  the  simplest  yet 
highest  development  of  the  poetic  art. 
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Boccaccio  attained  this  excellence  in  the  formation  of  his 
style  one  year  only  after  producing  the  "  Ameto,"  Stili, 
nothing  disproves  the  possibility  of  the  "  Fiarametta"  having 
been  written  earlier  than  the  "  Decameron,"  and  there  are 
external  indications  to  guide  us  in  forming  a  conclusive 
opinion.  Whether  it  be  placed  prior  to  or  after  the  "  De- 
cameron," in  point  of  time,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
his  genius  as  a  poet,  and  the  perfection  of  which  his  style 
was  susceptible,  must  be  estimated  ii-om  this  work,  which  ii 
in  every  particular  so  strikingly  elegant  and  refined. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  "Decameron"  would  be  super 
fluous,  and  my  preceding  observations  on  other  works  ctf 
Boccaccio  will  make  the  framework  or  setting  of  that  ro- 
mance incomparably  more  intelligible  to  those  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  his  productions  is  confined  to  this  work  only; 
for  his  favourite  method  of  interweaving  a  garland  of  lovdy 
tales,  with  a  well-gronnded  and  almost  geometrically  arranged 
picture  of  his  familiar  circle,  may  be  traced  in  various  gra- 
dations throughout  all  his  earlier  works.  The  characteristics 
of  the  "NoveUe"muBt  be  sought  in  each  separate  tale,  for  each 
has  its  own  specific  distinct  character  and  peculiar  stamp ; 
and  aa  many  among  them  hare  been  imitated  or  remodelled 
by  masters  of  importance,  their  imitations  moat  be  compared 
with  the  treatment  of  Boccaccio  himself,  and  this  if  possible 
at  the  source  which  we  very  often  can  neither  find  nor  have 
means  of  possessing.  Every  poetical  version,  or  other  artistic 
alteration  of  a  tale,  leads  to  endless  diversity  of  narration, 
yet  some  original  features  must  be  left,  from  which  the  foreign 
treatment  is  easily  discerned,  whether  it  be  in  harmony 
with  the  groundwork  or  not.  It  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  our  theory  to  trace  one  single  novel  through  the 
whole  course  of  various  remodellings  and  alterations  which 
it  may  have  undergone ;  but  I  must  not  here  venture  on  so 
discursive  an  attempt,  it  being  my  intention  to  confine  myself 
to  the  study  of  one  single  master.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  to  point  out  in  few  words  such 
general  characteristics  of  that  branch  of  literature  as  may 
lead  to  tiie  establishing  a  correct  idea  of  its  requiretaenls. 
The  method  I  shall  pursue  for  the  attainment  of  my 
object  will  perhaps  be  thought  somewhat  singular.  In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  consider  the  productions  of  that  poe^  sbo 
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nay  justly  claim  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
nventor  of  the  novel  and  the  founder  of  that  style,  and  seek, 
>y  examining  his  works,  to  find  a  clue  to  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  entire  family. 

We  cannot  hope  to  trace  a  poet's  general  character  with 
iny  degree  of  correctness,  until  we  have  discovered  his  true 
place  in  that  circle  of  art  of  which  he  forms  but  an  isolated 
member.  His  compositions  must  be  carefully  compared 
B^th  such  others  as  appear  to  be  the  basis  of  any  cycle  of 
sirt ;  and  an  individual  who  understands  the  general  spirit 
ivhich  ought  to  animate  a  novel,  and  is  not  deficient  iii 
sarnest  and  serious  study,  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  success  in  his  experiment,  nor  will  he 
find  it  a  difficult  task  to  trace  the  outward  representation 
back  to  its  origin,  and  discover  its  source  and  internal  orga- 
nisation. I  allude  to  this  merely  as  indicating  the  sort  of 
mental  acquiescence  which  I  must  bespeak  for  the  following 
remarks. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Dante,  the  seer  and  inspired 
priest  of  nature,  the  enlightened  poet  of  Catholic  faith  and 
knowledge,  rose  far  above  the  usual  limits  of  Italian  genius, 
and  stands,  as  it  were,  removed  from  all  comparison  with 
other  poets  of  his  nation.  Therefore,  in  contemplating  the 
poetry  of  that  country  under  one  general  aspect,  and  allowing 
what  I  have  here  merely  assumed  to  be  known  and  acknow- 
ledged, because  the  proof  of  its  correctness  would  require 
to  be  too  deeply  investigated,  and  carry  me  too  far  from  my 
present  purpose,  in  tracing  the  general  development  of 
Italian  poetry,  so  great  a  poet  as  Dante  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  our  retrospect. 

Guarini  also  is  more  free  from  nationality  than  most 
other  poets  of  his  country.  The  object  he  seeks  to  attain  is 
far  different  from  theirs ;  ideal  beauty  is  his  only  aim. 
and  this  he  seeks,  not  in  the  highest  artistic  perfection,  noi 
in  the  incomparable  depth  and  ease  of  his  delineations,  but 
rather  in  antique  inspiration,  and  the  full  burst  of  harmony. 
To  this  source  we  may  trace  his  classical  grace  and  elegance, 
and  the  harmonious  power  of  his  language  and  arrangement. 
In  whatever  estimation  his  subjects  may  be  held,  he  certainly 
stands  alone  in  regard  to  style,  and  has  neither  prototype 
nor  imitator  among  the  Italian  poets.  The  beautifully  classic 
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Imigunge  of  Tasso  is  of  a  different  character,  and  distincily  \ 
belongs  to  the  elements  of  romantic  lore  and  gwice.     Even    i 
his  imitations  of  classic  idylls  nre  in  the  same  tone,  and 
though  hie  beautiful  style  ia  unalloyed   by  any  intermiKtare 
of  national   peculiarities,  the  element  of  nntique  beaa^  is    I 
less  predominant  in  him  than  in  Guarini. 

It  ia  not  thus  with  Arioalo,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio:  thg 

,    all  bear  alike  the  strongest  marks  of  the  national  charac- 

I   teriatic,  stamped  in   features  never  to  be  mistaken ;  their 

I    manner   and  versification   have   been   adopted,    indeed,  at 

national,  and  are  distinctly  seen  in  all  the  old  poetry  of  that 

country.     Italian  literature  seems  iilled  up  by  a  countlesa 

host  of  imitators,  some  among  whom  have  a.  certain  degree 

of  merit,  although  inferior  to  their  prototypes,  in  whom  we 

find   tlie  germ  of  Ariosto,  and  Bometimea  even  of  Petrarcb. 

Yet  the  same  fact  is  apparent  both  in  the  predecessors  and 

followers  of  any  particular  master,  namely,  that  they  differ 

I  only  in  the  decree  of  artistic  feeling  and  cultivation. 

I  consider  Dante,  Italian  aa  he  is,  and  betrnys  himself 
to  be  by  his  matincrisms  in  style  and  expression,  to  bn 
removed  quite  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  ordinary  national 
poetry  by  his  vast  comjireliGnsive  genius  and  poetical  in- 
'ention.  Guarini  is  also,  as  it  were,  an  episode  in  Italian 
lational  poetry,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  which  are 
best  defined  by  a  reference  to  the  style  of  Boccaccio,  Petrarch, 
and  Ariosto.  The  language  of  Tasso  appears  to  me  almost 
perfect,  pure  from  any  national  peculiarities,  and  not  con- 
fined within  the  conventional  limits  of  romantie  be^utj. 
He  does  not,  however,  attain  the  same  height  of  excellence 
in  the  eKtent  and  importance  of  details. 

The  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  if  examined  with  the  eye  of  i 
taste,  strike  us  most  vividly  from  the  super-excellent  and 
wondrous  objective  art  employed  in  the  treatment  of  themes 
BO  entirely  and  remarkably  subjective.  The  beauty  and 
harmony  of  both  arrangement  and  material  appear  to  de- 
pend on  the  objective  and  subjective  tendency  being  com< 
bined  in  due  proportions:  together  with  that  eiquisite  skill 
in  mechanism  and  imagery  which  each  Italian  poet  to 
earnestly  strove  to  attain.  In  Petrarch,  both  are  harmo- 
niously blended.  Ariosto  leans  rather  to  the  side  of  objet 
clearness.     Boccaccio's  W'orks,  on  the  contrary,  are  i 
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able  for  their  strong  subjective  tendency.  If  this  peculiarity 
ie  noc  tf  he  regarded  an  a,  fault,  but  rather  as  in  accordonctj 
with  direct  principles  of  art,  requiring  an  author  either  to 
describe  liis  own  personal  feelings  with  the  greatest  possible 
truth  and  intensity,  or  else  to  transfuse  them,  as  it  were, 
into  his  imaginative  works,  revealing  thera,  through  the 
mediutn  of  mysterious  yet  intelligible  images,  the  Fiainmetta 
miiBt  be  allowed  to  possess  all  these  propei-tips  in  ihe  greatest 
brilliant-y  and  perfection:  and  if  ovir  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  novel  be  formed  in  reference  to  this  tendency  of  the 
painter's  genius,  we  shall  gain  a  fix<?d  central  point  from 
whence  to  form  a  judgment  of  all  his  works,  which  will  then 
be  considered,  not  as  arbitrary  experiments,  vacillating  and 
wavering  between  both  elements,  or  striving  inefFeetually 
to  unite  tliem,  but  as  preparatory  works,  approximating 
more  or  less  to  the  true  ideal  of  the  novel,  as  embodied  in 
the  Fiammetta. 

A  romance  must  indeed  be  entirely  personal,  subjective  in 
design  and  intention,  conveying  indiri^ctly,  and  almost  ^ym- 
Imlically,  the  deepest  individual  feellDgs  and  peculiarities  of 
t lie  author.  I  could  easily  multiply  examples  in  support  uf 
this  assertion,  and  would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  why  among 
the  novels  of  Cervantes,  when  all  are  so  exquisite,  do  eome 
appear  so  much  more  beautiful  thnn  others  ?  By  what  magic 
are  our  hearts  sometimes  touched,  and  our  nouls  exalted  to 
the  perception  of  a  wondrous  and  unanticipated  beauty, 
except  by  the  strong  individuaUty  and  personal  feeling  which 
pierces,  almost  unconsciously  as  it  were,  through  the  language 
of  fiction,  and  the  veil  of  poetic  feeling ;  or  because  the 
singular  ideas  therein  expressed  are  employed  to  convey  such 
opinions  of  his  own,  as  from  their  personality  and  profound- 
ness could  scai-cely  have  been  impajted  under  any  other  form. 
Why  does  the  Romeo  of  Shakspeare  stand  so  far  above  all  the 
ether  dramas  of  that  poet,  except  that  in  the  first  dehghted 
gush  of  youthful  passion  and  enthusiasm  he  deemed  that  work 
a  fitting  shrine  for  the  outpouring  of  his  emotion,  with  which 
the  entire  poem  thus  became  filled  and  inferpenetrated.  No 
particular  dissertation  can  be  necessary  to  prove  that  such 
indirect  revelations  of  personal  feeling  are  in  many  instances 
for  more  affecting  and  appropriate  than  its  undisguised  ex- 
pres^on  in  simple  lyric  offusionF,  and  the  slight  mystery  en- 
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veloping  the  sentiment  invests  it  with  a  higher  charm.    The 
novel  is  in  the  same  manner  peculiarly  fitted  for  similar 
mysterious  allusions  to  the  subjective  feeling  and  personality 
of  love,  because,  though  objective  in  style  and  formation, 
dwelling  circumstantially  on  descriptions  of  character  and 
costume,  it  nevertheless  gives  a  general  view  of  the  manners 
and  sentiments  of  that  refined  society,  to  which  it  owes  its 
origin,  and  which  has  ever  been  its  peculiar  home.     Thus, 
too,  it  rose  into  existence  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  when  religion 
and  refinement  of  manners  constituted  the  essential  elements 
of  society  in  the  noblest  portion  of  Europe.     These  peculiar 
features  belong  to  the  character  of  the  romance  itself.     It  is 
an  anecdote,  a  history  as  yet  unknown,  and  related,  as  one 
might  in  society  relate  a  tsde,  the  interests  of  which  centers 
entirely  in   itself,   without   any  reference  either  to  time, 
national  feeling,  or  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  the  d^ree 
of  civilisation.     It  is  a  history,  which,  strictly  speaking,  be- 
longs not  to  history,  and  which,  even  in  its  birth,  brings  with 
it  into  the  world  a  foundation  for  irony.     The  interest  of  the 
narration  rests  entirely  on  its  form  and  treatment,  which 
ought  to  be  generally  recognised  as  pleasing  or  remarkable, 
and  the  skill  and  art  of  the  narrator  should  soar  proportion- 
ately higher,  because  the  charm  of  the  narration  depends  on 
his   style   and   treatment.      The  interest  may  be  kept  up, 
and  the  listener  amused  by  any  agreeable  trifie,  an  anecdote, 
or  even  less  than  an  anecdote,  and  every  other  thought  being 
completely  excluded  by  the  rich  inventive  faculty  of  the 
author,  his  readers  not  only  yield  themselves  willingly  to  the 
pleasing  deceit,  but  enter  with   genuine  interest   into  the 
details  of  the  most  trifling  events.     Many  of  the  tales  in  the 
Decameron  belong  to  this  class,  those  especially  in  the  later 
Florentine  portion,  which  are  little  more  than  fanciful  inven- 
tions.    The  Licenciado  Vidriera,  of  Cervantes,  is  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  and  intellectual  tale  of  this  description.     But, 
as  in  good  society,  people  are  usually  disposed  to  listen  with 
pleasure  to  any  trifling  anecdote,  if  the  manner  of  the  narra- 
tor be  refined,  polished,  and  agreeable,  so  the  germ  and 
origin,  both  of  the  novel  and  of  these  lesser  productions,  is 
the  same.     Still,  charming  as  the  peculiar  humour  of  the 
author  may  be,  a  constant  repetition  of  the   same  theme 
would  soon  produce  weariness  instead  of  pleasure.     There 
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>re,  when  the  first  bloom  of  invention  is  exhausted,  a  judi- 
ioui)  author  frequently  selects  some  already  familiar  point 
1  history,  and  so  transforms  it  by  his  manner  of  relating, 
liat  it  becomes  invested  with  all  the  grace  of  novelty :  a 
umber  of  appropriate  themes  will  immediately  present 
lemselves  to  his  mind,  all  of  an  objective  character,  and 
lore  or  less  interesting;  but  in  selecting  one  from  their 
umber,  he  must  be  guided  by  his  own  subjective  or  per- 
anal  inclination,  which  will  undoubtedly  lead  him  to  prefer 
liose  which  refer  with  a  greater  or  less  perfect  expression 
3  his  peculiar  feelings  and  circumstances.  How,  indeed, 
rould  it  be  possible  to  listen  with  attentive  interest  to  any 
arrator,  supposing  his  histories  to  be  devoid  of  internal 
onnexion,  either  with  history  or  mythology,  unless  he 
nspire  us  with  some  dawning  interest  in  himself  personally  ? 
Ve  too  frequently  see  this  natural  property  of  the  novel  en- 
irely  overlooked  and  disregarded,  while  an  attempt  to  give 
he  highest  finish  possible  to  the  work  entirely  destroys  that 
tssential  element  of  art,  which  I  should  style  symbolism, 
ince  through  its  medium  the  subjective  or  personal  feeling 
>f  the  author  reveals  itself  in  its  fullest  power  and  intensity. 
3y  whatever  name  this  property  may  be  designated,  it  will 
ilways  be  distinctly  and  decidedly  recognised  as  the  highest 
)oint  of  excellence  in  romance  or  novel  writing. 

At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises,  as  to  which  of 
Boccaccio's  novels  contains  the  fullest  measure  of  personal 
ind  individual  feeling.  I  should  undoubtedly  mention  the 
ustory  of  Africo  and  Menzola  ;  the  Ninfale  Fiesolano ;  the 
nfluence  of  love  softening  and  bringing  to  perfection  the 
•ude  masculine  vigour  of  youth — a  glowing  ardent  voluptu- 
msness,  and  undisguised  sense  of  enjoyment — happiness  too 
|uickly  interrupted  by  sudden  separation  —  the  anguish  of 
carting  —  the  passionate  sorrow  of  the  lovers,  and  their  im- 
3etuous  and  impatient  wish  for  death.  These  are  everywhere 
he  characteristic  ideal  features  of  Boccaccio's  love. 

Many  other  novels  in  the  Decameron  will  however  be- 
jome  more  expressive  and  intelligible,  if  associated  with 
lur  recollections  of  the  Fiammetta,  or  even  Corbaccio. 

The  poetry  of  the  new  era  was,  at  its  commencement,  ne- 
cessarily wild  and  untrained,  that  original  and  natural 
bunt,  that  rxhibition  of  the  divine  agency  whence  it  derives 
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its  immediate  idea  of  nature  and  inspiration,  being  dtitfi9|y 
effectually  sealed,  or  at  best  but  scantily  effused ;  so  differ 
ences  of  rank  and  station  produced  a  variety  of  literal 
suited  to   all  classes.     Romances,  heroic  tales  of  war, 
legend,  so  often  poetically  treated ;  lives  of  saints  for  dev< 
tional  reading,  and  novels  in  the  new  poetical  style,  com 
expressly  for  the  refined  society  of  the  highest  circles. 

A  novel,  if  neither  political  nor  social,  is  an  original  tale; 
and  if  it  is  occasionally  otherwise  such  instances  must  b^j^ 
regarded  as  permitted,  perhaps  necessary,  but  still  at  tbQ 
same  time  isolated  exceptions ;  consequently,  for  prose-histor 
ries,  the  style  of  Boccaccio  appears  the  most  natural  and  cob^  L 
genial  that  could  be  adopted.  These  remarks  are  by  no  meant  ^^ 
intended  to  censure  the  dramatising  of  any  novel  that ^ 
seems  to  offer  materials  for  that  purpose  ;  but  it  may  secure  to  i 
him  who  has  been  the  subject  of  this  critique  his  well- 
merited  fame  as  inventor  and  originator  of  that  branch  of|[ 
literature.  i 

f 
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NOTICE  OF  A  FEW  RARE  ITALIAN  AND  SPANISHL 
WORKS.  — OBSERVATIONS  ON  CAMOENS,  AND  POR-t 
TUGUESE  POETRY  IN  GENERAL,  WITH  A  REVIEW  " 
OF  THE  PROVENCAL  MSS.  AT  PARIS. 

An  attachment  to  foreigners,  and  a  desire  to  visit  distant  a 
countries,  seems  like  an  innate  and  almost  instinctive  impulse 
implanted  in  the  German  character :  the  beauty  of  the  South, 
especially,  has  for  the  German  an  irresistible  fascination; 
proud  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  serious  feeling  and  ^ 
northern  vigour,  his  heart   nevertheless  yearns  for  every 'c 
haunt  of  beauty  in  those  lovely  lands  as  for  its  ancient  home.  } 

This  passion  is  co-existent  with  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
race;  prompted  by  this  feeling,  hosts  of  German  warriors  " 
overran  the  southern  provinces  of  the  old  Roman  empire:  « 
this  impulse  in  the  Middle  Ages  fettered  Germany  to  Italy, 
and  finally,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  prompted  th^ 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  East.  ^ 

So  many  changes  have  since  occurred  in  the  political  lifo  ^ 
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r  the  Crerman  nation,  which  now  seems  tempered  into  a 
nt  of  tranquil  equilibrium,  that  this  discursive  inclination 

by  necessity  confined  in  the  present  day  within  the  pro- 
ince  of  science  and  the  arts,  —  a  realm  in  which  no  limits 
Test  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  or  check  its  natural 
drst  for  conquest  and  dominion. 

Their  inquiring  spirit  consequently  expends  itself  in  a 
stless  yet  laudable  activity,  ever  seeking  with  unwearied 
iligence  to  bring  to  light  new  sources  of  truth  and  beauty, 
>  discover  the  neglected  treasures  of  other  nations,  and 
^produce  them,  in  new  vigour  and  animation,  as  incor- 
xrated  elements  of  their  native  literature.  If  Germans  per- 
nrere  in  the  course  they  have  hitherto  adopted,  all  the 
fcerary  treasures  of  other  lands  will  ere  long  be  associated 
ith  their  own. 

This  feeling  and  spirit  leads  us  to  attach  much  value  to 
le  labours  of  a  few  excellent  poets,  whose  chief  occupation 

has  long  been  to  transplant  into  their  own  soil  the  flowers 
f  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  the  blooming  freshness  and 
eautiful  imagery  of  that  highly-finished  versification  appear- 
ig  peculiarly  fitted  to  brighten  and  adorn  the  stern  northern 
enius  of  our  old  German  poetry.  Still  these  efforts  will 
ever  lead  to  a  successful  issue  without  a  fundamental 
nowledge  of  that  lovely  branch  of  southern  verse  pre-emi- 
ently  styled  Romantic.  Our  best  pasts  and  most  learned 
len  are,  it  is  true,  well  acquainted  with  both  Italian  and 
»panish  poetry,  yet  many  blanks  remain  to  be  filled  up,  and 
lany  deficiencies  to  be  supplied.  I  shall  first  notice  a  few 
f  the  most  remarkable  treasures  contained  in  the  Bibliotheque 
toyale  at  Paris,  which  will  naturally  lead  to  a  closer  investi- 
:ation  of  the  character  and  subject  of  the  materials  there 
listing,  and  enable  us  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
heir  relative  value  and  importance. 

Portuguese  poetry  being  in  general  but  little  known,  I 
»ropose  to  dwell  with  particular  attention  upon  its  history, 
jid  carefully  to  examine  aU  such  specimens  as  I  have  here 
»een  able  to  meet  with.  The  source  and  origin  of  Romantic 
K)etry,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  later  Latin,  will  not, 
►f  course,  be  neglected  in  these  researches  ;  and  in  order  at 
east  to  open  the  way  for  further  study  of  RomarHic  and  Pro- 
ren^SLL  poetry,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  such  ma- 

Q 
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terials  contained  in  this  library  as  will  be  likely  to  afibi 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  such  an  undertaking. 

I  must  notice,  in  the  first  place,  one  extremely  rare  poem 
of  Boccaccio  —  "  The  Teseide  " —  and  thus  supply  the 
which,  being  then  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  original, 
was  compelled  to  leave  unfilled  in  the  preceding  account 
Boccaccio  and   his  works.     Misled  by  Granucci's  ver8ion»l 
Chaucer's  adaptation,  and,  above  all,  by  Boccaccio  him8elf,i(i 
and  his  treatment  of  the  Filostrato,  I  then  attempted,  fromN 
conjecture,  to  form  an  ideal  scheme  of  the  work,  which  t 
now  find  to  require  some   slight  emendations.     It  seems 
natural  enough  to  class  the  Teseide  and  Filostrato  together,!-, 
both  being  narrative  poems  in  ottava  rima,  both  romantic' 
love-tales,  the  incidents  of  both  laid  in  an  early  period,  andij 
both  productions  of  the  poet's  youth.     Yet  they  are  widely  i 
distinct  in  character ;  we  do  not  recognise  in  the  Teseide  the  \ 
graceful  lightness  and  sportive  irony  with  which  the  lovej 
passages  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  are  related.     The  Teseide'j 
is  serious  throughout,  occasionally  dry  and  tedious,  and  it94 
most  beautiful  passages  belong  rather  to  the  tragic  style.  Ino 
fact,  the  value  of  this  work  consists  in  its  rarity,«and  its  fame^ 
is  consequently  rather  disproportionate  to  its  actual  poedc 
merit.     It  certainly  is  not  one  of  Boccaccio's  happiest  effortSy 
and  scarcely  repays  the  trouble  of  labouring  through  it        / 

The  romances  of  Boccaccio  are  unquestionably  the  most  < 
valuable  of  his  works ;  yet  our  admiration  ought  not  to  be ; 
confined  to  the  "  Decameron,"  but  should  extend  also  to  thd 
"  Filipono,"  and  the  still  more  surprising  "  Ameto,"  both  ofij 
which  appear  to  be  expressive  experiments  in  art,  preparing^ 
the  way  for  grander  compositions  in  the  loftiest  historical 
style.  The  design  of  the  "Fiammetta,"  although  so  short  »i 
work,  is  more  remarkable  than  either,  and  its  style  the  most, 
perfect. 

An  acquaintance  with  these  different  schemes  or  experi- 
ments is  not  merely  useful  and  appropriate,  but  even  indis-- 
pensably  necessary ;  for  if  the  spirit  of  old  romance,  in  all 
its  rich  abundance,  becomes  more  widely  diffused  among  us»i 
imaginative  histories,  reproduced  in  all  their  multiplied- 
variety  and  peculiar  forms,  may  yet  bring  back,  in  its  earlier 
beauty,  the  spring-time  of  romance  and  love. 

The  history  of  every  art  is  an  integral  subject,  and  no  branch 
of  it  ought  to  be  treated  singly ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  rufficient 
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relate  the  personal  history  of  any  artist  of  active 
reliensive  genius,  nor  to  trace  the  progress  of  his 
iect  creations  through  preceding  experiments,  and 
ver  its  due  connexion  with  all  those  earlier  efforts  t 
nee  it  exercised  on  his  later  works,  and  its  relation 
-times,  must  also  be  considered ;  for  the  intrinsic 

of  any  composition,  and  the  rank  it  holds  in  the 
ies,  stand  in  the  closest  possible  connexion.  The 
ccupied  by  Boccaccio  among  later  Italian  poets  is 
pposed  to  that  of  Petrarch. 

er  poetry  of  the  Italians  might,  like  their  painting 
laps,  even  with  more  justice),  be  divided  into  the 
e  and  Lombard  schools.  The  latter  comprehends 
Passo,  Guarini,  and  other  poets,  or  friends  of  poetry, 

in  the  court  of  that  famous  Duke  of  Ferrara,  whose 
ronage  of  art  has  been  immortabsed  by  Goethe  in 
4uato  Tasso."     In  the  Florentine  school  I  number 

Pulci,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  others  resembling 
tyle  and  character.     The  poetry  of  this  school  was 

more  lofty  in  its  tendency  than  that  of  the  Lom- 

it  never  fulfilled  the  grandeur  of  its  intention,  and, 
itly,  has  never  enjoyed  an  equal  degree  of  fame, 
'ence  of  style  forms  the  most  remarkable  distinction 
those  schools.  The  former  chose  for  their  model 
5  ideal  beauty  of  language,  while  the  severe,  bold 
f  the  Florentines  has  more  affinity  with  Boccaccio, 
le  harmonises  fully  with  the  serious  and  even  harsh 

of  his  nation.  The  language  of  Petrarch,  on  the 
is  framed  almost  entirely  after  foreign  examples, 
ction  of  the  poetic  works  of  Michelangelo  excited 
rest  in  my  mind  from  the  grand  genius  of  the  man 
yet  the  poems  do  not  fulfil  the  anticipations  of  lofty, 
nality  to  which  that  name  gives  birth.  Few  among 
•  the  stamp  of  peculiar  genius,  and  some  scarcely 
J  mediocrity. 

)llection  is  edited  by  a  nephew  and  namesake  of 
t  artist.  It  contains  but  few  canzonets,  the  poems 
3fly  sonnets  and  madrigals ;  the  latter  differ  slightly 
;e  of  Guarini,  and  of  most  other  Cinquecentisti ; 
age  is  frequently  more  bold  and  original,  but  less 
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The  first  productions  of  Spanish,  or  (to  speak  more 
perly  in  reference  to  earlier  times)  of  Castilian  poetry, 
very  simple.  Ballads  seem  to  present  the  distinctive  nati( 
feature  of  poetic  art.  and  their  tender  accent  and  music 
oadence  is  accompanied  by  a  witty  play  upon  words,  qi 
peculiar  to  that  people,  and  which  could  scarcely  be  equt 
in  any  other  language.  Tales  of  chivalry  and  knight-errant 
form  the  next  distinctive  feature  of  Spanish  literature. 
"  Amadis  "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  not 
account  of  the  superior  beauty  of  the  style  alone,  but  as 
ing  given  rise  —  at  least  I  may  say  so  of  Spain — to  nume 
chivalric  compositions  of  a  similar  kind.  This  style  of 
mantic  fiction,  however,  originated  with  the  French  ~ 
veres,  though,  like  many  other  materials  emanating  from 
same  source,  it  owed  its  first  regular  construction  to 
Italians,  Germans,  or  Spanish.  The  musical  and  lyric  Sf^ 
of  old  Castilian  poetry  adapted  itself  with  peculiar  fiwali^v 
the  character  of  the  metrical  romance,  and  traces  of 
early  ballads  are  recognised  in  many  later  works,  in 
romances,  and  in  the  Don  Quixote.  I  may  mention 
that  Cervantes  had  projected  a  serious  chivalric  roi 
which  he  never  completed. 

Simple,  indeed,  were  the  first  elements  of  Spanish 
ballads,  and  tales  of  chivalry,  both,  too,  of  the  least  comf 
cated  form.     How  great  a  contrast  to  the  studied  and  coi 
prehensive  character  of  the  poetry  of  Italy,  which  even  fro^ 
its  birth  aspired  at  universal  dominion ;  all  the  learning  of 
time,  poetry  and  music,  history  and  philosophy,  being 
were  bound  up  with  it  in  perpetual  union. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  the  Italians  retre 
within  the  circle  of  a  severe  nationality,  and  were  eit 
content  to  adopt  what  earlier  poets  had  borrowed  from 
Proven9al,  or  they  themselves  ventured  on  the  hazardous 
periment  of  imitating  classical  antiquity. 

It  was  not  thus  with  Castilian  poetry ;  extending  on  eve 
side,  it  incorporated  with  itself  foreign  forms  and  sti 
charms,  combining  the  most  various  romantic  elemen( 
until  its  glowing  and  fanciful  creations  at  length  expande 
iike  flowers  of  perfect  brilliancy,  clad  in  every  varied  hm 

The  early  Castilians  unquestionably  borrowed  certain 
liar  forms  of  versification  and  construction  from  the  Proven) 
and  Valencian  poets ;  still  their  influence  was  but  of  infli 
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tent,  and  soon  altogether  ceased  to  operate.  It  is  not  easy 
decide  exactly  how  much  Castilian  poets  may  have  copii-d 
m  the  Portuguese,  except  in  that  branch  of  prose  dramas 
dramatic  romances  of  which  the  "  Celestina,"  so  highly 
eenaed  even  by  Cervantes,  affords  the  finest  example ;  and 
bough  the  Italian  measure  employed  by  Boscan  and  Gar- 
isso  undoubtedly  had  a  permanent  influence  on  the  Spanish 
le,  appearing,  indeed,  to  constitute  an  essential  element  of 
{  best  works  of  Cervantes  and  Calderon,  still  its  opera- 
fi  must  be  considered  subordinate  in  comparison  with  that 
the  old  romances,  the  introduction  of  which  soon  gave  a 
tinctive  tone  and  character  to  Spanish  poetry. 
The  assonance*,  which  a  nation  so  musical  and  of  such 
icate  taste  naturally  adopted  from  the  Arabic,  added  to 
i  fact  that  Spanish  romances,  and  especially  those  written 
•ing  the  later  period  of  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Granada, 
nee  a  decided  partiality  for  the  Abencerrages  (Bencerajo), 
is  to  the  conclusion  that  these  romances  first  originated 
wit  the  period  of  the  secession  of  that  great  Arabic  family, 
o,  abandoning  their  own  nation  and  monarch,  became 
:hful  adherents  of  the  Spanish  cause.  The  spirit  of  ro- 
ntic  chivalry,  and  the  introduction  of  the  assonance, 
ioubtedly  give  to  Spanish  poetry  its  oriental  colouring ; 

as  few  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  Castilian 
in  any  other  modern  language. 

\part  from  the  influence  of  historical  casualties,  romances 
I  ballads,  songs  for  music  and  descriptive  poems  form  the 
ef  elements  of  Spanish  poetry,  and  from  them  its  es- 
tial  features  are  entirely  derived.     Romances  and  ballads 

the  principal  elements ;  in  themselves  the  most  simple, 
ural  style  of  poetry  existing,  yet  wrought  by  the  Spaniards 
3  such  feeling,  expression,  and  tenderness,  as  could  never 
re  been  successfully  imparted  to  them  except  by  the  most 
piritual"  and  imaginative  language  in  the  world.  In 
nnan  poetry  the  genius  of  romance  undoubtedly  claims 

ascendency ;  for  it  seems  more  easy  to  engraft  on  that 

In  that  species  of  versification  which  the  Spaniards  have  called 
iiiant,  and  which  they  have  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Arabians, 
same  rhyme,  or  rather  the  same  terminating  vowel,  is  repeated  in 
>y  other  line  for  several  pages,  whilst  the  first  lines  of  each  couplet 
not  rhymed.  — Sismandij  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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language  the  glowing  brightness  of  eastern  imagerj  than 
copy  that  incomparably  delicate  and  mosical  playfolne 
which  distinguishes  Castilian  poetry. 

The  opinion  here  asserted  is  not,  howevefy  new  to  Ganu 
admirers  of  Spanish  literature ;  and  I  refer  to  it  merely  as 
sort  of  introduction  to,  or  rather  in  vindication  of,  a  few  lit 
rary  remarks  on  the  '*  Romancero  generaL"  An  inquiry  in 
the  history  of  chivalric  romance  will,  from  every  consideratio 
be  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  Spanish  poetry ;  and  a  ci 
tical  analysis  of  the  materials  existing,  by  means  of  wlm 
the  investigation  may  be  pursued,  can  scarcely  be  of  le 
importance. 

These  materials  are,  unhappily,  most  insufficient:  tl 
collections  of  *'  Old  Romances"  are  none  of  them  judidoofli 
arranged ;  and  in  regard  to  the  quarto  before  mentioned,  an 
which  is  considered  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind, 
must  particularly  observe,  that  this  praise  seems  to  have  bee 
awarded  in  respect  of  its  size  aJone ;  for  although  sufficient] 
voluminous,  it  is  almost  filled  with  very  inferior  romance 
belonging  to  a  later  period.  Besides,  the  "  Guerras  civili 
de  Granada,"  the  little  **  Romancero,"  *  in  12mo.  1555, 
far  more  useful,  and  contains  a  better  selection  of  the  oldi 
romances.  Indeed,  it  corresponds  so  entirely  with  the  alli 
sions  made  by  Cervantes  to  their  general  style,  that  we  cou 
almost  imagine  that  he  referred  to  this  very  collection. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  "  Romancero"  struck  mei 
remarkable.  It  is  here  and  there  interspersed  with  idyll 
romances,  which  remind  us  of  the  far-famed  works  of  Ce 
vantes,  not  only  from  the  name  Galatea,  and  others  afte 
wards  repeated  in  his  romances,  but  still  more  from  the 
sentimental  tone,  and  antithetical  form  and  expression.  1 
the  incidents  of  these  tales,  however,  there  is  nothing  ma 
than  a  casual  similarity.  May  not  these  be  a  few  of  tha 
innumerable  romances  [roman9es  infinitos]  which  Cervante 
in  the  "  Journey  to  Parnassus,"  alludes  to  among  his  ear 
experiments  ?  And  may  not  even  the  "  Galatea  "  be  mere 
a  second  re-modelling  of  a  tale  already  once  told  ? 

*  This  work  forms  the  basis  of  a  new  edition  of  Spanish  ronULocet' 
Jacob  Grimm,  under  the  title  of**  Silva  de  Romances  Viejos,"  publish 
by  Mager  and  Company,  at  Vienna,  in  1815.  The  publication  isv 
in  the  hands  of  Ignaz  Klang,  at  Vienna. 
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The  great  raritj  of  Portuguese  books  presents  an  almost 
isuperable  obstacle  to  the  study  of  their  poetry ;  yet  it 
iems  entitled  to  the  most  partial  consideration,  from  the 
3auty  and  perfect  construction  of  the  language,  which  is 
ised  upon  the  ruins  of  the  later  Latin,  and  by  various  trans- 
rrmations  and  modifications,  intrinsically  connected  with 
le  Proven5al  or  Romance  dialect.  Yet  many  libraries  in 
hich  the  collection  of  Spanish  books  is  rich,  and  almost 
)mplete,  are  nearly  destitute  of  Portuguese  books,  perhaps 
assessing  only  a  single  copy  of  Caraoens.  My  acquaintance 
ith  Portuguese  literature  is  consequently  very  limited. 

Besides  a  few  insignificant  poets  of  the  last  century,  gene- 
illy  tainted  with  the  ialse  French  taste,  and  some  historical 
'orks  or  chronicles,  in  which  the  Portuguese  literature  is 
ery  rich,  I  met  with  but  one  poet  of  the  earlier  time* — 
*ereira,  esteemed  on  account  of  his  correctness  of  diction, 
nd  as  the  contemporary  of  Camoens.  Judging  from  his 
umerous  letters  to  illustrious  men,  and  their  purport,  we 
hould  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  mediocrity  had  here  been 
referred  to  genius ;  even  as  in  the  sister  country,  the  osten- 
fttious  Lope  outshone  the  deep-souled  Cervantes ;  and  in 
Dngland  many  individuals  held  the  stiiF  good  sense  of  Ben 
onson  in  higher  estimation  than  the  overflowing  nature  and 
maginative  wealth  of  Shakspeare. 

Fereira  admired  and  imitated  Horace :  his  tragedy,  *'  Inez 
le  Castro,"  is  cold,  and  unworthy  the  melancholy  grandeur 
f  the  theme.  He  is  not  altogether  deficient  in  poetical  ideas, 
uch  as  may  occasionally  illumine  the  best  Italian  and  Spanish 
►oets  of  the  Cinquecento  style ;  who,  although  taking  refuge 
D  a  kind  of  classical  construction,  and  in  imitations  of  an- 
ient, and  especially  Latin  verse,  have  yet  more  glimpses  of 
K)etry  than  those  who  trod  the  same  false  path  in  later  and 
ess  favoured  times.  Still,  beauty  of  diction  or  romantic 
eeling  would  here  be  sought  for  in  vain.  The  structure 
nd  phraseology  of  the  Portuguese  language  so  closely  resem- 
bles the  Spanish,  that  frequently  the  particles  and  termina- 
ions  can  alone  enable  us  to  determine  to  which  nation  any 
•articular  root  belongs,  —  the  signification  of  the  substan- 
ives  being  probably  the  same  in  both.  In  fact,  most  Por- 
uguese  words  are  common  also  to  the  Spanish,  and  very  few 

*  Sismondi,  ii.  466. 
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among  them  have  any  essential  difference  of  meaning. 
Words  derived  from  the  Arabic  are  almost  invariablj  the 
same  in  both  languages. 

The  construction,  however,  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
presents  fundamental  differences  so  striking,  as  to  place  the  two 
languages  almost  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  The  nasal 
tone  of  the  Portuguese  is  more  in  affinity  with  the  southern 
French,  from  which,  nevertheless,  it  widely  differs ;  the  P(M> 
tuguese  being,  without  exception,  the  softest  and  sweetest  of 
all  Romance  dialects.  The  soft  sch,  with  its  various  modifica- 
tions, is  continually  heard,  and  the  vowels  o  and  e  invaria% 
become  u  and  i,  in  pronunciation.  This  feature  is  so  dis- 
tinct and  universal,  that  sCH,  n,  and  i,  form,  as  it  were,  the 
fundamental  chord  of  that  language,  like  the  hard  ce,  A,  and 
o,  which,  in  the  Spanish,  are  most  powerfully  emphatic. 

The  soft  accent  of  the  Portuguese  language  might  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Ionian  dialect  of  the  Hellenistic  Greeks; 
the  haughty  Spanish  with  the  Doric;  and  the  artistically 
framed  Italian  with  the  Attic.  The  reservations  dependent 
on  different  local  circumstances,  by  which  this  comparison, 
though  just  in  itself,  must  be  restricted  within  proper  limits, 
will  easily  suggest  themselves.  Still  similar  causes  rarely  fail 
to  produce  similar  effects.  Whenever  any  dialect,  founded  on 
human  organisation,  has  been  permitted  to  develope  itself 
without  restraint,  we  clearly  trace  in  it  the  operation  of  cli- 
mate and  situation.  In  every  mountain  dialect  we  remark  a 
predilection  for  the  strongly  aspirated  CH ;  on  the  sea-coast 
the  softened  sch,  and  the  nasal  tone  are  heard ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  a  broad  tone  and  sharp  accent  indicate  a  level 
country  and  agricultural  population. 

In  regard  to  its  poetical  spirit  and  application,  Spanish 
poets  have  characterised  the  Portuguese  language  as  pre- 
eminently that  of  love  and  soft  emotion.  In  its  power  of 
expressing  tender  feeling,  from  the  faintest  breathing  of  love 
to  the  most  impassioned  burst  of  longing  anguish  and  de- 
spair, it  surpasses  every  other  language.  It  is  also  singularly 
rich  in  appropriate  words,  the  very  tone  of  which,  indepen- 
dently of  their  beautiful  signification  and  delicate  allusiofi 
seems  to  melt  at  once  into  the  soul.  Even  the  soft  Italian  ap" 
pears  rough  in  comparison  with  the  Portuguese,  and  tht 
Spanish  stern  and  northern.  It  is,  indeed,  the  flower  of  al 
Proven9al  and  Romantic  dialects,  by  far  the  most  simple,  y0t 
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inferior  to  none  in  highly  artistic  construction.  It  has  none 
if  that  play  upon  words,  in  wliich  the  Spaniards  so  frequently 
indulge,  neither  does  it  observe  the  distinction  between  de- 
jcriptive  and  Ijric  poetry,  to  which  they  so  studiously  adhere. 
The  Portuguese  have  adopted  a  few  of  the  most  beautiful 
ind  simple  of  the  Spanish  ballads ;  but  their  language  and 
U>ne  lead  exclusively  to  a  soft  and  childlike  sweetness,  far 
removed  from  the  studied  antithesis,  allusions,  and  allitera- 
tions of  the  Spanish.  Consequently,  they  have  always  se- 
lected the  shorter,  baUad-form,  in  lines  of  six  syllables ; 
many  specimens  of  which,  found  in  Camoens,  are  inexpres- 
sibly graceful  and  natural. 

We  do  not  discover  among  the  Portuguese  any  tendency 
to  the  classical  learning  of  modern  Italy:  their  prose  is 
simple,  rich,  and  laconic,  yet  without  the  slightest  constraint; 
indeed,  in  every  style,  ease  and  grace  appear  to  be  with  that 
nation  natural  qualities. 

In  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  books  and  data,  before 
illaded  to,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  Portuguese 
poetry  back  to  any  fixed  period.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
fundamental  differences  exist  between  that  language  and 
poetry,  and  the  Spanish.  The  Romance  language  had  little 
influence  on  the  construction  of  the  latter ;  and  Spanish 
ballads  are  framed  on  very  diiferent  principles.  Some  idyllic 
poets,  contemporary  with  Camoens,  appear  to  have  imitated 
the  earlier  Italian  and  Spanish  writers.  Dramatic  romances, 
in  the  style  of  Selvaggia,  Eufrosena,  and  Celestina,  are  too 
irregular  to  be  employed  as  guides  in  investigating  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  poetry.  The  national  chronicles,  on  the 
contrary,  of  which  the  Portuguese  possess  a  complete  series, 
extending  even  to  the  earliest  period  of  their  national  exist- 
ence, belong  quite  as  much  to  the  sphere  of  poetry  as  to 
that  of  history.  Poetic  feeling,  and  a  desire  of  fame,  seem 
to  have  been  bound  up  with  every  impulse  of  their  national 
life  ;  and  in  the  works  of  the  grand  heroic  poets  of  Portugal 
their  close  and  intimate  union  is  especially  remarkable. 
Dramatic  mysteries  or  autos  were  always  favourite  themes 
with  the  Portuguese,  almost  countenancing  the  supposition 
that  the  Spanish  mysteries,  so  highly  intellectual  in  treat- 
ment, and  differing  so  widely  from  the  analogous  productions 
[)f  the  early  English  and  German,  were  rather  borrowed 
from   the  Portuguese  than    remodelled  from  the    original 
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plan  of  the  English.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  history,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the 
Catholic  adaptation  of  these  mysteries,  in  an  earlier  and 
better  period,  would  have  given  them,  as  poetical  and  intel- 
lectual amusements,  a  far  more  glowing  character  of  festal 

joy- 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  this  point.  Camoens  appears 
to  have  carried  the  poetic  art  in  the  Portuguese  language  to 
the  highest  perfection.  His  poems  have  all  the  beautiful 
features  already  alluded  to  as  distinctive  characteristics  of 
Portuguese  diction,  —  grace,  deep  feeling,  the  childlike  ten- 
derness and  sweet  earnestness  of  emotion,  with  the  saddest 
and  most  desolating  melancholy,  —  simply  expressed,  yet 
with  such  purity  and  pathos,  that  whether  in  the  form  of  1 
canzonets,  idylls,  or  light  fanciful  songs,  their  beauty  of 
diction  could  scarcely  be  more  perfect  or  their  glowing 
bloom  more  vivid. 

Camoens'  chief  work  is  the  Lusiad ;  an  heroic  poem :  and 
if  dauntless  courage,  and  a  warrior's  soul,  be  essential  to  the 
perfect  treatment  of  a  composition  of  that  character,  the 
work  of  Camoens  must  indeed  be  well  deserving  of  the 
name.  The  discovery  of  India,  the  grand  event  of  modern 
times,  could  only  be  thus  celebrated  by  one  who  had  himself 
passed  a  portion  of  his  life,  sixteen  years  in  fact,  in  those 
regions.  Everything  is  created  from  the  freshness  and  vigour 
of  personal  recollections  and  experience,  presenting  a  ground- 
work of  inexhaustible  fertility.  All  the  incidents  are  novel 
and  animated,  richly  and  daringly  depicted,  yet  with  a  vivid  J 
perspicuity  and  decision  seldom  found  except  in  Homeric  I 
verse.  I 

A  warrior  only  could  thus  have  written,— one  who  felt  the 
fame  and  life  of  his  nation  to  be  his  own :  it  is,  indeed,  a 
text-book  for  youthful  heroes,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  most 
beloved  and  unhappy  of  all  sovereigns ;  not  with  empty  flat- 
tering words,  but,  like  the  parental  counsels  of  a  hero-sage  | 
full  of  enthusiastic  inspirations,  based  upon  firm  and  soHd 
principles.  The  genius  of  the  poet  is  no  less  noble  and  ma- 
jestic than  his  theme. 

The  very  history  of  the  work  seems  to  elevate  it  into 
tragedy  ;  the  brief  "period  of  sovereignty  therein  celebrated 
being  so  closely  connected  with,  in  fact,  succeeded  by,  the 
total  destruction  of  his  valiant,  rvation.    Intoxicated  by  the 
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conquest  of  India,  and  the  success  of  their  own  daring  valour, 
they  deceived  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  most  prosr 
perous  destiny,  if  not  already  theirs,  lay  at  least  within  their 
grasp,  and  at  the  proudest  moment  of  that  brief  but  glorious 
period,  one  great  national  song  broke  forth,  like  the  dying 
notes  of  the  fabled  swan,  a  dirge  for  the  departing  hero-na- 
tion. A  few  years  only  had  elapsed  after  the  completion  of 
the  poem,  when  the  Portuguese  sovereignty  declined,  its 
strength  became  exhausted,  and  even  its  separate  existence 
terminated ;  a  grief  which  the  aged  poet  could  not  long  sur- 
vive. Portugal  has  never  since  attained  the  same  lofty  emi- 
nence, and  the  remembrance  of  her  departed  glory  is  enshrined 
in  this  great  work,  created  by  the  divine  genius  of  her  na- 
tional poet  for  the  immortalisation  of  her  fame. 

The  grandeur  of  the  design  unquestionably  entitles  this 
poem  to  rank  among  the  noblest  works  of  genius  that  Italy, 
Spain,  or  even  the  more  northern  countries  of  Europe,  can 
boast :  the  exquisite  bloom  and  grace  of  the  diction  are  un- 
paralleled among  modern  writers. 

In  this  work,  too,  an  object  is  successfully  attained,  which 
many  nations  and  distinguished  poets  have  aspired  to  reach 
in  vain.  It  is  the  only  national  epic  poem  that  has  been 
produced  in  modem  times,  even  if  the  last  period  of  ancient 
literature  be  included.  Virgirs  attempt  to  weave  from  Tro- 
jan fable  a  national  poem  for  his  own  native  Rome,  is  indeed 
praiseworthy ;  yet  the  interest  excited  by  this  beautiful  effort 
is  not  so  much  unqualified  admiration  as  sympathy  for  a 
failure,  which  the  many  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves rendered  almost  unavoidable.  To  this  lofty  design 
Virgil  is  indebted  for  a  place  among  poets  of  genius  which 
the  merit  of  his  work  alone  could  not  have  procured  him. 
Tasso,  though  his  fine  and  delicate  feeling  ever  wins  our 
love,  was  not  equal  to  the  grand  theme  he  had  chosen  :  he  is 
far  too  subjective  in  character,  too  much  occupied  with  him- 
self, to  cope  with  a  grand  event  like  that  of  the  Crusades ; 
seizing  it  in  its  whole  historical  and  universal  extent,  and 
losing  himself  and  all  personal  consciousness  therein.  The 
episodes  introduced  in  the  "  Gierusalemme,"  and  which  pre  • 
sent  to  us  his  own  beautiful  love-thoughts,  are  the  only  parts 
of  real  enduring  value ;  the  rest  is  more  or  less  unsatisfac- 
tory, often  tamcy  and  evidently  not  springing  from  an  Qt\^\>kaX 
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impulse.  If  the  heroic,  and  mythical  styles  of  poetry  were 
not  always  considered  as  entirely  distinct  in  character,  but 
rather,  as  would  perhaps  be  best,  as  members  of  one  common 
root,  requiring  to  be  treated  in  a  congenial  manner,  the 
poem  of  Camoens  might  be  cited,  as,  next  to  Homer,  the 
only  work  really  deserving  the  title  of  an  Epic  Poem. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  any  one  who  considers  the  immea- 
surable gulf  between  these  two  poets,  from  difference  of  time 
and  other  circumstances,  that  the  comparison  can  hold  good 
only  in  generalities ;  yet  the  work  of  Camoens  completely 
carnes  out  an  idea  the  development  of  which  has  been  long 
and  fruitlessly  attempted,  and  often  indeed  erroneously  con- 
ceived, and  placed  in  a  completely  false  light. 

The  same  simple  beauty,  which  throughout  marks  the 
design  of  the  composition,  may  be  traced  likewise  in  the  dic- 
tion and  descriptive  passages.  The  intermixture  of  mytho- 
logical and  Christian  themes,  has  been  censured,  perhaps 
unjustly;  for  why  should  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  these 
i'ables,  an  absolute  silence  concerning  them,  be  insisted  on 
as  necessary  throughout  any  Christian  poem  ?  In  what 
period  of  Christianity  have  they  ever  been  consigned  to 
utter  oblivion  ;  and  when,  it  may  be  asked,  is  such  oblivion 
likely  to  enshroud  them?  Camoens  employed  the  Greek 
mythology  as  a  beautiful  hieroglyphic  language,  clothing  his 
expressive  allegories ;  and  thus  it  has  been  frequently  adapted 
and  employed  by  many  other  poets  and  painters  of  the  roman- 
tic period,  though  absolute  innovations  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced. Yet  Camoens  is  very  sparing  in  his  employment  of 
mythology :  if  he  suffer  Athene  to  protect  and  favour  his 
beloved  Portuguese,  because  she  sees  in  them  some  resem- 
blance to  her  own  ancient  Romans  ;  if  Bacchus,  foreseeing 
that  their  heroic  deeds  would  eclipse  his  own,  and  put  a 
period  to  his  dominion  in  India,  becomes  their  enemy ;  if 
giants  rise  up  to  oppose  them  in  the  wildest  seas  of  their 
voyage  to  the  blessed  and  favoured  land;  and  Thetis  at 
length,  guiding  his  heroes  to  the  happy  island,  invites  the 
noble  Gama  to  ascend  her  nuptial  bed,  celebrating  his  glo- 
rious conquest  of  the  sea,  and  the  sovereignty  he  thus  estab- 
lished ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  other  romantic  poet  ever 
imparted  so  much  freshness  and  originality  to  these  ancient 
fables^  or  rendered  them  equally  agreeable  and  intelligible 
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In  the  commencement  indeed,  our  poet  appears  to  tread 
too  closely  in  the  steps  of  Virgil,  but  he  soon  leaves  that  guide, 
and  the  bold  navigator,  launching  forth  upon  the  boundless 
seas,  swiftly  loses  sight  of  his  native  shores.  His  allegories, 
too,  differ  from  those  of  Virgil  as 'widely  as  his  invention, 
which  is  throughout  intellectual,  rare  and  wondrous,  yet 
most  clearly  intelligible,  particularly  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  Lusiad.  This,  however,  is  still  more  the  case  in  the 
unfinished  poem  on  the  Creation  of  Man,  published  in  the 
general  collection  of  his  works,  but  which  has  sometimes  been 
denied  to  be  his. 


CHAPTER  ON   THE   BIBLIOTHtQUE   ROYALE. 

The  national  library  at  Paris  contains  but  scanty  mate- 
rials for  the  study  of  Proven9al  literature,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  Italian  Proven9al  lexicon,  "  La  Crusca  Proven- 
zale,"  there  is  not  even  a  dictionary.  A  grammar  is  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue,  but  it  bas  not  for  many  years  been  seen.  Still 
the  Proven9al  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  French,  Italian,  and 
even  to  the  Spanish,  that  a  little  toil  and  study  will  generally 
enable  any  one  acquainted  with  those  languages  to  compre- 
hend the  Proven9al  also  ;  and  when  this  proves  insufficient, 
recourse  must  be  had,  as  most  available,  to  the  present  Pro- 
ven9al  and  Languedocian  dialects,  of  both  of  which  vocabu- 
laries have  been  compiled. 

A  few  Proven9al  compositions  are  inserted  in  Crescembini ; 
some  passages  from  the  above-mentioned  Crusca,  some  ex- 
tracts from  Tassoni's  writings  against  Petrarch,  and  a  few 
French  works  on  the  peculiar  history  of  the  provinces.  But 
all  are  unsatisfactory  fragments  and  short  extracts. 

The  library  is  rich  in  Proven9al  MSS.,  and  probably  few  are 
now  (1804)  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Whether  many  still  re- 
main in  Italy,  since  the  pillage  of  the  French,  who  removed 
the  most  famous  collections,  particularly  that  of  Petrarch, 
which  undoubtedly  contained  many  of  great  value,  is  doubt- 
fuL     I  have  been  assured  by  a  friend  *,  who,  besides  being  a 

*  It  was  the  same  M.  Raynouard,  who,  after  the  time  to  which  I 
refer,  published  the  Tragedy  of  the  Templars,  and  also  a  grand  work  on 
the  Romance  Language  and  Proven9al  Poet's. 
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Provencal  by  birth,  has  long  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information,  that  in  the  South  of  France  none  are  at  present 
to  be  found. 

It  will  be  well,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  to  give  a  com- 
plete synopsis  of  the  MSS.  here  deposited,  which  may  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  the  remains  of  Proven9al  literature  at  pre- 
sent existing,  and  form  a  suitable  preface  to  my  observations 
on  the  study  of  that  language  and  its  poetry. 

The  Bibliotheque  de  1' Arsenal  is  very  rich  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  as  it  contains  the  legacy  of  Monsieur  de 
la  Curne  de  St.  Pelaye,  which,  however,  appears  to  extend 
chiefly  to  the  remains  of  Northern  French  poetry. 

My  present  observations  will  be  confined  to  the  grand 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  I  must  first  remind  my  readers  that 
as  the  catalogue  of  modern  literature  is  in  manuscript,  written 
of  course  at  various  times,  and  in  different  handwritings,  many 
works  have  probably  escaped  my  notice  ;  besides,  it  will 
scarcely  be  supposed  possible  that  a  catalogue  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  be  free  from  errors  in  the  figures  ;  and,  accordingly, 
examining  it  carefully,  though  without  success,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  other  collection  of  old  Grerman  poetry,  be- 
sides the  Manessischen  collection,  I  met  with  the  title  "Ryth- 
mi  Germanici  Antiqui;"  but  on  turning  eagerly  to  the 
number  referred  to,  I  found  only  a  Croatian  Postil. 

The  result  of  my  examination  of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale 
is  subjoined. 

I  found  there  not  a  single  romantic  epic  poem  in  the  Pro- 
vencal language,  but  an  immense  number  in  the  old  Northern 
French. 

Besides  the  "  Cancioneros,"  or  collections  of  lyric  poems, 
there  are  also  a  few  sacred  pieces,  and  some  religious  and 
moral  works  in  prose.  A  Provencal  Psalm  Book,  a  Vision 
of  Virtue  and  Vice,  a  Narrative  Poem,  in  rhyme,  on  tho 
Passion  of  Christ,  and  a  Breviary  of  Love,  all  Provencal ; 
one  Catalonian  MS.,  written  in  a  clear  powerful  hand, 
containing  Lives  of  the  Saints,  down  to  Pepin  and  Bertha, 
the  Life  of  St.  Honorius,  in  prose. 

Some  of  these  MSS.  are  so  badly  written,  that  unless 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  Romance  language,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  decipher  them.     There  are  some  coUec- 
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tions  of  songs  carefully  transcribed,  and  in  some  parts  beau* 
tifuUj  illuminated.  Of  these  there  are  three  copies,  all 
Provencal,  and  the  study  of  them  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
this  circumstance.  One  is  much  more  copious  than  the 
others,  yet  in  many  instances  the  same  poems  are  repeated 
in  each  of  the  three,  and  by  coUating  the  different  manu- 
scripts, the  correct  reading  may  generally  be  ascertained. 
The  poems  are  classed  according  to  their  style, — chansons, 
canzonets,  or  serventes;  but  the  poets*  names  in  these  various 
branches,  each  of  which  has  its  own  appropriate  metre,  are 
arranged  chronologically.  The  largest  collection  contains 
selections  from  one  hundred  different  poets,  and  another  from 
sixty-eight  only. 

A  Catalonian  "  Can9ionero "  is  also  in  existence  here. 
From  the  title  in  the  catalogue,  "  Charles  de  Vianne,"  it  might 
be  taken  for  an  epic  poem ;  but  this  misconception  arises 
only  from  an  occasional  poem,  which  is  inserted  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  "  Can^ionero  "  is  a  rich  collection  of  Cata- 
lonian songs,  and,  besides  those  of  Ansias  March,  the  only 
edition  I  could  find  of  his,  so  often  mentioned  and  deservedly 
esteemed  by  Boscan  and  other  Spaniards,  contains  numerous 
compositions,  the  versification  of  which  is  almost  invariably 
on  the  same  plan.  We  find  stanzas  of  lines  of  twelve 
syllables,  divided  by  a  feminine,  and  of  eleven  syllables  with 
a  masculine  Caesura,  and  which  usually  have  a  dactyl  in  each 
lialf  of  the  verse,  after  the  accented  syllable,  and  the  same 
rhyme  carried  on  through  strophes  of  eight  or  ten  lines.  A 
style  of  versification  which  the  Spaniards  termed  "  versos 
de  arte  mayor,"  or  "  coplas  d*arte  mayor."*  This  style  was 
much  more  common  at  an  earlier  period,  and  I  have  seen 
Portuguese  verses,  in  this  metre,  dated  150  years  before 
Juan  de  Mena.  Still,  as  this  measure  exclusively  appears 
to  have  been  employed  by  the  Catalonian  poets,  it  is  at  least 
probable  that  both  Castilians  and  Portuguese  borrowed  it 
from  the  Catalans,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

The  language  of  this  "  Can9ionero,"  and  that  of  the  Pro- 

•  "Coplas  d*arte  Mayor."  Sismondi,  vol.  ii.  p.  121,  122.,  Bohn's 
Stand.  Lib.  "  The  lines  are  Alexandrines,  sometimes  consisting  of  four 
dactyls,  sometimes  of  four  amphibrachs.  The  verses  consist  of  couplets 
of  four  lines  each,  and  the  lines  of  each  couplet  conclude  with  the  same 
rhyme." —  2Van«. 
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venial  Manuscript  is  strikingly  different,  jet  closelj  resem- 
ling  that  termed  Yalencian  in  the  Spanish  '*  Can9ioneroJ' 
The  versification  of  a  few  specimens  in  that  dialect,  pre- 
served here,  is  also  similar. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  oldest  Romantic  languages  had 
two  dialects  at  least  for  poetry,  the  Provencal  and  Cata- 
lonian.  The  Catalonian  poetry  appears  considerably  earlier 
than  the  Proven9aL 


The  preceding  notice  of  Provencal  MSS.  is  given  with- 
out alteration,  because,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  yet  contains 
a  few  observations  which,  in  default  of  any  great  original 
v\  ork  on  that  subject,  may  be  worthy  of  attention.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  as  illustrating  the  position  of  Fro- 
ven9al  literature  at  that  time,  and  the  progress  of  our  re- 
searches, which  have  since  gained  increased  interest  from 
the  new  light  thrown  upon  philology  and  the  general  sphere 
of  Romantic  ideas  by  the  works  of  A.  von  Schlegel,  as  well 
ns  of  Raynouard,  who  was  then  occupied  with  that  subject, 
and  answered  my  inquiries  concerning  it  with  so  much; 
kindness  and  sympathy.  The  grand,  copious  work,  published 
by  the  latter,  forms  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Troubadours,  a  most  invaluable  collection  of  tie 
earliest  treasures  of  the  Romance  language,  its  history,  and 
old  memorials.  Sufficient  information  on  the  Proven9al 
Manuscripts  may  be  found  in  the  work  alluded  to;  "Choix 
des  Poesies  Originales  des  Troubadours,**  vol.  i.  p.  440,  seq., 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  154 — 162.  efr.  p.  289.  seq. 

Besides  the  lyric  poems,  which  have  at  all  times  attracted 
the  attention  of   real  lovers  of  poetry,   some   remarkable 
specimens  of  epic  poems  have  been  brought  to  light  among^ 
the  other  treasures  of  the  Romance  language  discovered  by 
his  studious  care.    Still,  although  the  allegorical  and  didactic 
passages  in  these  poems  and  fragments  are  not  (considered - 
as  poetry)  particularly  pleasing,  the  form  is  so  much  the 
more  important  in  reference  to  the  earliest  period  of  our 
German  poetry,  from  its  appearing  to  b^  an  echo  or  copy  i 
of  the  metrical   ideal  of  the  German  heroic   epic   poem- 
They  are  written  in  the  old  long  heroic  verse,  which  is 
sometimes  contracted  and  abbreviated,  and  commonly  met 
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I  that  form  in  the  didactic  songs  of  priests  and  sages : 
oldest  fragments  it  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  syllables, 
lie  masculine  rhymes*;  in  the  latter,  of  twelve  or 
n,  and  sometimes  even  more  syllables,  with  an 
lated  csesura  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  Such  verses 
Qstructed  with  three,  four,  or  six  lines,  ending  in 
ae  rhyme,  which  is  generally  masculine.  In  the  oldest 
e  poetic  fragments,  the  "  Captivity  of  Boethius,"  the 
byme  is  reiterated  through  twelve  lines  or  more,  and 
irhymed  line  is  also  introduced,  after  the  manner  of 
anish  assonance,  and  we  may  here  trace  the  first  use 
I  the  Romance  language. 

versification  in  general  strongly  resembles  that  of  the 
;  Spanish  ballads,  the  old  epic  poem  of  the  "  Cid,"  for 
e,  and  another  by  Sanchez,  which  may  be  found  in 
i'oesias  Castellanos,"  a  collection  of  the  earliest  relics 
nish  poetry  and  poetic  diction.  The  affinity  of  the 
mentioned  Valencian,  the  old  Portuguese,  and  early 
an  poems  is  undoubtedly  proved  by  their  universal 
ment  of  the  strophe  termed  "Coplas  d'arte  mayor,"  f 
iar  Iambic  metre  like  that  of  the  correct  and  polished 
idrines  of  a  later  period,  an  advance  towards  which 
J  traced  even  in  the  structure  of  the  "  Niebelungen 
must  not  be  looked  for  generally  in  Romantic  poetry, 
in  fact  but  rarely  met  with.  If  the  portion  given  in 
llection,  may  afford  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  re- 
•r  it  would  appear  that  in  old  Castillan  poetry,  as  well 
lie  Spanish  Romances  emanating  at  a  later  period  from 
ne  source,  the  Trochaic  was  universally  preferred. 
ry  fragment  of  Romantic  poetry  here  preserved,  re- 
he  theory  maintained  by  those  superficial  philologists 
ive  feebly  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  free,  irregular, 
ofl^  heroic  Alexandrine,  as  it  exists  in  our  "Niebelun- 
ed,"  is  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  hexameter.  The 
iated  metre  met  with  in  the  very  earliest  specimens  of 
loetrj^at  once  destroys  such  a  theory.  The  structure 
strophe  more  especisJly,  and  the  continued  reiteration 
nmirirfine  rfayine»  give  a  totally  distinct  cha- 


ose  aeeented  od  tbe  lasl  qrlUible.  —  Siamond^  yoL  i.  p.  101< 
ie  note,  anUt  p.  239. 

R 
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racier  to  this  metre ;  in  the  "  Niebelungen  Lied,"  for  a- 
stance,  the  strophe  is  not  only  rhymed  according  to  a  certdn 
fixed  rule,  but  an  uniform  progress  is  observed,  the  same 
rhymes  constantly  recurring,  and  giving  a  sameness  of  tone 
and  accent  to  the  entire  song. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  this  romantic  metre  and  rhyme  to 
the  Arabians,  although  in  some  Arabic*  poems,  the  same 
rhyme  is  carried  on  at  certain  intervals  throughout;  but 
nothing  Arabic  or  in  the  slightest  degree  Oriental  even,  can 
be  discovered  in  any  fragments  of  old  Romantic  poetry. 
The  structure  of  the  language,  the  colouring  and  diction,  are 
altogether  different.  The  Romance  language  is  formed  by 
the  intermixture  of  Latin  and  Teutonic  :  words  of  the 
former  language  being  incorporated  with  the  German, 
and  remodelled  according  to  its  peculiar  pronunciation 
and  phraseology.  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  and  Raynouard  cite 
many  remarkable  instances  of  the  influence  exercised  bj 
that  language,  and  the  Gothic  dialect  especially,  on  the  new 
form  of  speech.  The  epic  verse  of  the  Romance  language 
is  found  in  all  countries  once  ruled  by  the  Goths,  and  among 
all  states  and  people  founded  by  that  nation,  and,  although 
varied  in  many  ways,  with  but  trifling  differences  in  really 
essential  points.  All  old  German  poems,  and  epic  ballads 
also,  in  which  the  versification  is  preserved,  belong  to  the 
class  of  Gothic  heroic  traditions,  and  consequently  the  sup- 
position that  the  Romance  versification  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Gothic  heroic  strophe,  seems  both  natural  and  well  founded. 
If  we  consider  the  general  construction  of  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage, as  developed  by  Ulphilasf,  and  thence  conjecture  the 
form  it  might,  and  probably  did  assume,  in  rhythm  and 
poetry,  we  are  at  once  convinced  that  the  short  Saxon  verse 
in  which  the  songs  of  the  Northern  Edda  are  written,  and 
the  hurried  enigmatic  alliteration  introduced  into  the  Runic  h 
mysteries,  could  have  no  affinity  with  the  majestic  languag6p 
of  the  Goths,  nor  with  the  full-toned,  copious,  many-sylfi-  h 
bled,  and  comprehensive  Teutonic  dialect.     As  the  original  It 


•   Ghazeles. 

f  The  Roman  history  tells  us  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 

Valekis,  Ulphilas,  bishop  of  those  Goths  wiio  were  settled  in  Moesiaaixi 

Thrace,  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Guthic  language:   he  added aevenl 

aew  letters  to  the  Runic   alphubet.     (A/  Ltfs  Northern  A/Uiquitiet,)'* 
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keia  of  the  German  language  became  divided  into  two  great 
.  )cBncheB  or  limbs,  the  Gotbie  and  the  Saxon,  in  all  proba- 
^^[lity  there  were  originally  among  people  of  the  German  race 
^^iro  distinct  kinds  of  heroic  or  magic-teaching  songs :  the 
"tjand  Gotliie  versification  on  the  one  hand,  (traces  of  which 

4re  found  in  the  "NiebelungenLied,"  and  the  earliest  Eoman- 
•Jie  fragmenta,)  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  abort  Saxon,  the 
■fcpevaiilng  earl^  German,  or  at  least.  Prankish  form,  of  which 
Jyc  possess  in  the  peculiar  Teutonic  monument  "  Oltfried," 
^ttd  which,  though  far  from  equalling  the  heroic  grandenr 
Vud  epic  beauty  of  the  pther  Gothic  slyle,  yet  fills  and  de- 
^Kghts  the  ear  with  its  magical  harmony. 
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B^as  light,  graceful  productions  of  poetry  may  not  inaptly 
V|>e  compared  with  those  varied  blossoms  which  each  returning 
^spring  brings  in  her  train,  or  even  to  the  butterfly,  and  other 
jin-illiant  tribes  of  ephemera  wiiicb  float  joyously  around  the 

{flowers,  and  temiinate  their  sparkling  existence  in  the  last 
■fays  of  the  declining  summer  sun. 
•  Fragile  productions  of  a  happy  moment,  children  of  spring- 
j  nime  and  of  love,  a  too  severe  criticism  would  be  here  mia- 
|)laced,  nor  should  they  be  harshly  judged  by  the  acute  and 
discriminating  critic,  whose  standard  of  excellence  is  probably 
:|ilaced  too  high  to  be  applicable  to  their  transient  existence. 
What  avails  it  to  repine  that  spring-time  and  summer  are 
exposed  to  many  rariations  of  temperature,  or  to  complain 
with  impatient  bitterness  of  the  annoying  inaecta  which 
frequently  disturb  our  enjoyment  of  a  brilliant  summer's  day? 
Kven  in  our  spring  the  note  of  the  nightingale  is  heard, 
and  the  joyous  song  of  the  lark  rings  out  unchecked!  Content 
thai  the  voice  of  melody  is  not  for  ever  silent  in  these  later 
.'tiowflt  let  uB  accept  the  offerings  of  our  German  spring  as  tliey 
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nnfoM  before  us,  without  iacessantly  pining  for  a  happier 
climate  and  n  southern  sky.  The  lovely  blossoms  of  the 
May  open  unbidden  in  our  wooda,  and  why,  in  the  midst  oFt 
rich  and  highly-cultivated  garden,  should  we  mar  our  own 
enjoyment  by  constantly  repeating  that  Persia,  not  Germany, 
is  the  home  of  the  roses,  and  that  fruits  and  flowers  nurtured 
under  an  Ionian  heaven,  or  in  Italian  fields,  are  not  alike  the 
offspring  of  our  less  genial  clime  and  soil? 

Youth  is  the  spritig'time  of  life,  and  the  simple  pleaHor^ 
of  nature,  then  held  so  dear,  are  by  some  hearts  ever  fiuth- 
t'ully  cherished.  Yet  amid  the  diSercnt  tastes  and  genius  of. 
mankind,  the  bustle  of  cities,  and  ever-varying  aspect  of 
social  life,  is  by  some  men  even  more  dearly  prized.  It  is 
true  that  this  restiess  activity  affords  more  scope  for  intel- 
lectual exertion,  and  the  varied  arts  of  civilisation  and  i» 
finement,  than  the  artless  unconscious  play  of  impulse  and 
feeling.  Every  thought  is  engaged  in  the  animated  contesli 
every  heart  throbs  with  a  desire  to  win  and  to  enjoy,  while 
all  press  ardently  forward,  eager  to  surpass  or  to  outshine 
their  fellows.  The  second  branch  of  poetry  now  existing, 
which  in  subservience  to  the  spirit  of  the  day,  seeks  to  win 
the  applause  of  society,  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  with  lie 
crowd  and  bustle  of  our  annual  fair>  Whether  it  assemble 
the  multitudes  personally  before  its  stage,  or  be  designed 
merely  to  soothe  the  languid  hours  of  solitary  enjoyment,  we 
everywhere  find  a  continual  interchange  of  life  and  action) 
everyone  is  seeking  to  purchase  or  to  sell.  Childhood  seizes 
the  first  sweet  dainty  that  attracts  the  eye,  youth  pants  for 
brilliant  attire  and  the  glitter  of  superticial  cultivation  of 
mind  ;  impelled  by  curiosity,  men  throng  the  booths  or  the 
stage,  while  the  sellers  more  especially,  intent  rather  on 
gaini[ig  money  or  applause  than  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  are 
anxious  only  to  cheat  the  multitude,  to  discover  the  weak  pmnts 
of  the  virtuous,  and  to  wrest  them  to  their  own  advantage. 
Both  buyer  and  seller  are  often  mutually  deceived,  for  the 
approbation  of  the  many  has  no  greater  intrinsic  value  tlian 
that  false  glitter  of  intellect,  that  luscious  emptiness  of  heatl| 
for  which  it  is  given  in  exchange. 

Still  this  general  intercourse  of  mind  is  pleasing  in  itselfi 
and  not  without  a  reioarkable  influence  on  art.  It  is  almost 
possible  to  calculate  the  success  of  any  drama  or  romance 
and  the  impression  it  is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  notion) 
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of  the  public  mind.  Artistic  theories  and  symptoms,  divided 
and  coDtrasted  according  to  different  opinions  and  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices,  are  constructed  upon  it,  and  even  subjects 
tlie  most  purely  intellectual  give  birth  to  obstinate  disputes, 
maintained  with  all  the  virulenceof  party  spirit.  Activity  is 
no  doubt  an  inherent  property  of  the  human  temperament, 
and  it  would  be  an  idie  folly  unconditionally  to  condemn  it. 
We  might,  indeed,  (to  recur  again  to  the  image  of  the  annual 
fair  as  applied  to  modern  poetry),  wish  that  a  little  more 
order  and  unanimity  reigned  among  the  candidates.  But 
■whether  the  influence  of  criticism  alone  be  sufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  or  whether  we  need  not  some  higher 
moral  power  to  step  forth  in  the  midst  and  call  us  back  to 
order  and  unity,  can  scarcely  be  a  subject  for  deliberation. 
How  frequently  has  it  happened,  when  some  vigorous  and 
determined  critic  has  succeeded  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
fashionable  infiuence,  he  yet  fails  to  disperse  popular  errors, 
or  diEsipatc  even  glaring  delusions,  while  others,  believing 
that  he  also  may  be  deceived,  willingly  resign  themselves  to 
error,  glad  to  escape  the  troublesome  severity  of  truth,  or 
the  annoyance  of  rooting  up  any  long -cherished  prejudices. 

I  turn  tjien  the  more  readily  from  a  iield  in  which  there 
exists  at  present  but  little  hope  of  any  happy  or  triumphant 
result,  to  seek  a,  less  popular  and  lees  frequented  path,  Be- 
Bidea  the  poetry  of  youth  and  impulse,  and  that  second 
branch  which,  formed  by  fashion,  is  forced  into  unnatural 
existence  in  the  highest  sphere  of  social  life,  there  exists  still 
another  branch,  far  older  than  either.  Poetry,  indeed,  in  its 
earliest,  original  form,  is  not  strictly  confined  within  the 
actual  limits  of  that  art,  but,  as  a  record  of  the  noble  words 
and  actions  of  ancient  heroes,  appears  rather  to  belong  to 
history,  (he  primitive  history,  of  nature  and  mankind.  Con- 
trasted with  that  poetry  which  flows  from  the  false  channels 
of  conventional  art  and  social  habits,  the  last  mentioned  may 
be  likened  to  the  clear,  pure  water  gushing  from  a  mountain 
spring,  but  compared  with  the  exterior  charm,  the  richness, 
and  glittering  flower-like  hues  of  that  poetry  which  springn 
from  the  impulses  of  youthful  life  and  love,  it  seems  rather 
to  resemble  the  rude  majesty  of  a  primitive  rock,  whose  as- 
r^ct  fills  the  lonely  wanderer  with  astonishment,  placing  him| 
if  it  were,  amid  the  giant  features  of  the  olden  time. 
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In  this  branch  of  poetry  criticism,  which  indeed  should 
never  be  separated  from  history,  is  quite  in  its  place,  and  maj 
prove  of  decided  utility.  Not  by  reducing  the  grand  works 
of  nature  to  an  arbitrary  standard,  often  far  too  perishable 
and  lightly  chosen,  but  by  making  them  intelligible  to  the 
public  in  general,  analysing  and  explaining  the  difficulties 
they  present,  and  showing  the  light  in  which  they  ought  to 
be  regarded.  Such  an  investigation  of  these  old  memorials 
may  be  compared  with  the  labours  of  a  miner  who  explores 
the  profoundest  recesses  of  nature,  and  from  her  depths  brings 
countless  treasures  forth  to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of 
mankind.  There,  wrapt  in  silence  and  darkness,  slumber 
the  buried  powers  of  those  metallic  treasures,  which  when 
once  brought  to  the  surface,  have  strength  to  move  the 
world,  —  gold  and  iron,  the  main  springs  of  active  life,  which 
either  clothe  our  meadows  in  all  the  blessings  of  fertility,  or 
dje  both  fields  and  streams  with  blood.  Deep  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  lie  hidden  the  health-restoring  elixir,  and  the 
sudden  and  deadly  poison.  There  too  are  substances  of  little 
apparent  value,  which  touched  by  the  skilful  hand  of  art,  |^ 
fiash  out  in  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  a  thousand  other 
mysterious  treasures,  all  overwhelmed  and  entombed  beneath 
the  ruins  of  a  sunken  giant  world. 

It  is  in  a  similar  frame  of  mind  that  we  should  approach 
and  contemplate  the  vestiges  of  heroic  tradition  ;  and  I  might, 
perhaps  advantageously,  attempt  here  to  impart  to  my 
readers  certain  of  my  meditations  on  this  subject,  at  least  in 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  poetry  of  our  fatherland,  but  I  shall 
confine  myself  rather  to  the  task  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the 
solid,  pure  metal,  of  our  earlier  poetry,  and  bringing  it  once 
more  into  life  and  notice.  There  are  enough  already  who 
make  it  their  occupation  to  bring  our  early  poetry  into  circu- 
lation in  selections,  or  small  portions,  remodelled  according 
to  certain  accepted  ideas,  or  on  a  merely  arbitrary  plan. 
Since  the  time  of  Leibnitz  and  Echard,  the  knowledge  of  the 
German  language  has  been  very  widely  diffused,  as  well  as 
the  taste  for  old  German  poetry,  due  to  the  exertions  of 
JQopstock  and  Bodmer,  who  are  continually  affording  as 
specimens  of  those  early  compositions.  During  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  especially,  a  stronger  national  feeling  has 
stirred  within  us,  and  the  love  thus  kindled  for  the  earij 
poets   of  our  fatherland  Wa  \i<i^^oTcv^  \Nwc\aet    ^ud    mor* 
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\  nniveraal.  Still  much  indeed  is  wanting  ere  we  can  attain  n. 
I  perfect  knowledge  of  German  literature,  which  its  great 
I  extent  alone,  independent  of  tlie  insutticiencj  of  materials, 
'  wonld  render  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty.  Its  extent  will 
be  but  little  lessened,  even  if  the  earliest  Saxon  memorials 
be  exclnded,  and  only  those  poems  admitted  which  were 
written  in  the  upper  German  dialect  subsiiquently  to  Ottfriedi 
the  boundary  line  between  ancient  and  modern  German 
literature  being  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  comprising  a  period  of 
nearly  800  years  (from  870  to  1650).  During  that  long 
period,  German  poetry  underwent  many  changes,  and  even 
positive  transformations  ;  it  survived  more  than  one  ebb  and 
flow  of  prosperity,  and  indeed  many  realms  in  the  wide 
domain  of  its  earlier  operation  are  now  unknown  and  for- 
gotten. Even  in  poetry,  to  which  the  genius  of  our  nation 
and  the  taste  of  our  investigators  has  ever  been  peculLarljf 
directed,  much  remains  to  he  sought  out  in  a  still  more  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  drawn  from  a  far  deeper  source,  before 
the  spirit  of  German  poetry,  as  it  once  reigned  among  our 
aacestors,  can  be  awakened  and  rekindled  amongst  ourselves. 
In  the  Eddfl,  as  well  as  in  the  mythological  traditions  of 
the  North,  we  discover  an  intense  reverence  and  awe  of 
nature,  penetrating  every  feature  of  the  German  character 
and  manner  of  iife,  giving  birth  not  only  to  high  impulses  of 
freedom,  and  lofty  ideas  of  honour  and  nobility,  but  to  the 
refining  influence  and  gentler  tenderness  of  love.  Great  as 
werethe  changes  produced  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  its  ameliorating  influences,  the  same  predominant  feeling 
remained  unaltered,  and  may  be  ti-aced  in  every  memorial  of 
those  early  times:  the  same  fundamental  chord  is  heard  in 
all  the  poems  and  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  it  resounded 
through  the  entire  period  of  chivalry  and  knight-errantry, 
and  still,  as  the  great  artery  of  northern  life,  it  throbs  in 
the  heart  of  every  people  of  German  extraction. 

The  mythology  of  Odin  was  common  to  the  Southern 
Germans  and  Saxons,  as  well  as  to  all  other  Scandinavian 
people.  Both  those  nations,  though  long  divided  and  sepa- 
rated, bear  the  stamp  of  original  affinity.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  inconsistent  with  natural  appearances  or  the  records 
.,of  liistory,  to  trace  the  stream  of  German  poetry  back  to  its 
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nortliem  source,  the  Edda.  In  regtxrd  to  the  Celts,  ini 
the  circumstaacea  are  very  difierunt,  and  their  traditionf 
memorials  are  all  alike  strange  to  U3,  and  foreign  to  our 
inga.  But  if  the  learned  iuvestigator  of  hiatoty  find  a 
reason  for  distinguishing  the  Celtic  and  Gaelic  tribe 
completely  different  in  manners  and  habits  from  the  Gei 
nation,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  the  free  peop 
northern  Europe  had  many  qualities  and  feetinga  in  i 
mon,  and  that  their  character  and  ideas  harmonised  in  n 
particular  points,  even  before  the  introduction  of  Cbristii 
cemented  a  still  closer  union  between  them. 

The  welcome  reception  which  the  poems  of  Osaian  fi 
in  most  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  pec 
favour  with  which  they  have  long  been  received  in  Gem 
is  a  powerful  testimony  in  corroboration  of  this  asscr 
How  often  have  the  bright  glowing  descriptions  of  Uo 
and  other  ancient  poets,  been  compared  with  the  sentimf 
melancholy  of  the  Scottish  poet;  a  type  as  it  were  of 
peculiar  genius  and  feeling,  inherited  by  modern  £urop 
from  their  earlier  progenitors. 

Incorrect  as  this  comparison  appears  in  many  particu 
and  little  aa  we  participate  in  the  unqualified  enthusi 
expressed  by  some  admirers  of  Oasian,  still  the  infiui 
exercised  by  these  poems  on  the  public  taste  is  certainly ' 
remarkable.  The  spurious  work  produced  by  Macpher 
under  the  title  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  has  so  long  engi 
the  attention  of  the  literary  world,  and  its  poetical  value 
authenticity  have  been  so  much  contested,  that  it  can  scar 
be  superfluous  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  ifeni 
edition  of  Ossian,  whicli  has  recently  been  promised  to. 
and  it  will  be  the  first  object  of  these  remarks 
historical  basis  or  foundation,  on  which  the  entire  fati 
rest.  Legends  and  traditions  belong  but  partialln 
spirit  of  poetry,  and  in  an  equal  measure  at  least  to  ^ 
of  history.  Neither  of  these  elements  should  be  a 
parately,  and  in  order  fully  to  enjoy  its  old  heroic  p 
even  necessary  to  trace  the  ineidents  related  in  tl 
proper  periml  of  time,  and  thus  transport  ourselvea  ■ 
world  to  which  they  belong,  and  approach  the  a 
whence  they  sprung. 

After  the  failure  of  the  last  despmrlng  effort,  maj 
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endant  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  year  1746,  to  reconquer  the 
oe  of  England^  once  the  heritage  of  his  ancestors ;  the 
irnment  of  that  country  considered  it  expedient,  as  a 
as  of  checking  such  attempts  in  future,  to  aholish  many 
^ttish  customs,  and  thus  bind  that  people,  who  till  then 
been  a  distinct  race  in  costume,  manners,  and  ideas,  in  still 
sr  union  with  England,  and  incorporate  their  country,  now- 
certain  measure  a  re-conquered  province,  with  the  prin- 
l  part  of  the  Island  in  which  was  vested  the  sovereignty 
le  entire  kingdom.  Yet  there  exists,  even  now,  a  most  re- 
^ble  distinction  between  the  manners  and  ideas  of  both 
•le,  extending  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  works  of  fancy  and 
[ination.  The  patriotism  of  the  Scotch  being,  after  that 
strophe,  forcibly  repressed,  concentrated  itself,  as  is  fre- 
itly  the  case,  in  a  more  fervent  love  and  veneration  of 
national  traditions,  and  the  memorials  of  their  ancient 
!.  This  disposition  prompted  the  sedulous  preservation 
e  songs  of  the  Graelic  bards,  and  possibly  also  contributed 
e  enthusiastic  love  and  veneration  with  which  they  Avere 
ved  in  their  mother  country.  All  Europe,  too,  soon  im- 
1  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  joyfully  hailed  the  new 
rition  of  the  North  which  harmonised  so  wonderfully 

the  general  feeling  and  poetical  aspirations  of  the  time. 
it  when  the  first  tumult  of  astonishment  had  subsided, 
the  cooler  influences  of  reason  and  judgment  resumed 

sway,  doubts  arose,  in  England  more  especially,  as  to 
authenticity  of  these  poems.  The  most  cursory  investi- 
»n  of  the  old  Scottish  ballads  in  the  primitive  Gaelic 
ue,  made  it  evident  that  Macpherson  had  acted  most  un- 
r  in  his  version  of  those  early  poems,  treating  them  in 
rbitrary  and  even  negligent  manner.     At  length  a  com- 

edition  in  three  volumes,  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  in  the 
nal  language,  appeared  in  London,  in  the  year  1807 ;  and 
les  the  translations  and  free  imitations  of  the  belaboured 
often  falsified  Ossian  of  Macpherson,  with  which  many 
nguished  literati  and  excellent  German  poets  —  Herder, 
s,  Goethe,  and  Stolberg,  have  since  supplied  us  —  we 
also  possess  an  edition  of  these  poems  conscientiously 
jcribed  from  the  Gaelic  original     (The  Poems  of  Ossian 

the  Gaelic,  in  the  original  metre,  by  Ch.  W.  Ahlwarts, 
sic;  pub.  by  Gcischen,  1811,  3  vols.  8vo.)    By  mawv^ 
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the  favourite  themes  of  Scottish  national  poetry,  mt 
without  some  influence  on  their  judgmenL  I  mi 
with  the  German  translator  on  one  important  point 
if  it  can  be  proved,  bj  historical  testimony,  that 
Ossian'a  songs  were  originally  sung  by  the  Higblai 
and  have  been  preserved  during  a  long  period  an 
Highland  clans,  such  strong  internal  evidence  full; 
verts  the  supposition  that  Macpherson  and  his 
accomplices  fabricated  and  invented  the  whole ;  ai 
which  the  scepticism  and  party  spirit  of  many 
Englishmen  have  maintained  with  almost  unreason: 
tinaeity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  possession  of  tl 
Ossian  makes  it  now,  for  the  first  time,  possible  to 
some  conclusion  as  to  the  period  when  the  Ossiani 
were  first  produced  and  to  which  some  among  thi 
admitted  to  be  ancient  and  genuine,  must  unqueetio 
attributed.  All  conjectures  based  upon  the  trans 
Macpherson  must  be  discarded  as  without  foundatic 
Macpherson,  anxious  from  mistaken  patriotism  to  git' 
antiquity  to  tliese  poems,  and  carry  them  back  eve. 
period  of  the  Romans,  has  allowed  himself  in  many  i 
to  falsify  the  text.  A  remarlcable  proof  of  this  is 
by  our  German  translator.*     An  opponent  of  Fi 
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Caracalla,  and  to  frame  in  connexion  with  this  many  similar 
misinterpretations  and  misapplications.  Our  translator  re- 
j^ts  these  hypotheses  as  completely  untenable,  and  all  which 
carry  back  the  period  of  Ossian  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Whether  they  are  intentional  perversions  of  the  text  by 
Macpherson,  or  whether,  blinded  by  partiality,  and  misled 
by  ^n  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  language,  he  read 
the  passages  falsely  and  applied  them  erroneously  in  working 
out  his  favourite  theory,  is  immaterial,  the  historical  results 
being  the  same  in  either  case. 

This  fundamental  error,  however,  by  placing  the  Ossianic 
poems  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  domination,  fixes  the 
point  of  action  throughout  at  a  much  too  early  date,  and 
thus  exhibits  the  whole  in  a  completely  erroneous  light.  But 
having  once  dispersed  that  delusion,  it  is  easy,  by  an  unpre- 
judiced study  of  the  poems  themselves,  to  fix  the  sphere  and 
period  to  which  they  actually  belong. 

The  most  important  action  recorded  in  the  Ossianic  poems^ 
indeed  the  only  one  bearing  a  decidedly  historical  stamp,  is 
that  of  Fingal ;  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  performed  by 
the  old  Scottish  warriors,  in  defending  Erin,  or  Ireland, 
against  the  incursions  of  the  mighty  Swaran,  king  of 
Lochlin.  This  subject  lies,  indeed,  quite  within  the  sphere  of 
historical  probability.  Lochlin  is  described  as  a  mighty 
kingdom,  which  may  account  for  the  circumstance  of  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  its  power  being  celebrated  as  a  lofty  and 
heroic  deed.  To  decide  from  historical  evidence,  on  the 
situation  and  extent  of  this  kingdom  of  Lochlin  is  conse- 
quently a  point  of  considerable  importance.  Lochlin,  say 
the  commentators,  must  be  either  Jutland  or  Norway ;  our 
translator  leaves  the  locality  undecided.  Many  voyages 
between  teland  and  Scotland  are  of  course  described,  toge- 
ther with  the  adventures  of  the  sea-kings  and  heroes  of  Jut- 
Land  and  Denmark  upon  those  coasts,  and  the  islands  inter- 
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All  the  local  indications  in  the  poem  seem,  however,  to 
correspond  with  Norway  rather  than  Jutland.  Lochlin  itself 
is  described  as  a  woody,  mountainous  country,  covered  with 
continual  snow,  more  rugged,  wild,  and  barren  than  even 
the  north-western  shore  of  Scotland.  But  the  circumstance 
that  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  are  said  in  the  poem,  to 
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be  tributary  to  the  king  of  Lochlin,  is  even  more  deGubeJI^ 
It  leads  directly  to  the  certain  epoch  of  Harold  Harfagnbr^ 
reign.  This  powerful  sovereign,  first  formed  Norway  intoir^ 
kingdom,  and  after  having  brought  it  completely  into  saljefi-l^' 
tion,  extended  his  conquests  so  widely  on  every  side  that  the  F^  - 
dominion  thus  founded  in  the  distant  north,  though  littkF 
known  or  regarded  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  might  almost  hare  r^ 
rivalled  that  of  France  formed  by  Charlemagne,  his  prede-  Fr 
cessors  and  successors.  Iceland,  the  distant  Iceland  or  Thnki  F* 
so  often  sung  by  bards  and  historians,  the  chief  seat  of  r 
northern  poetic  art,  was  peopled,  or  at  least  repopulated  by  r 
the  Normans  fleeing  before  the  establishment  of  monarchy  r^ 
in  France,  who  probably  in  some  of  their  more  distant  ezpe-  p 
ditions  even  reached  the  continent  of  America,  and  certainly  H 
occupied  the  islands  lying  between  Jutland  and  the  western  r 
coast  of  Norway,  and  occasionally  made  inroads  into  thai  f< 
country.  The  mighty  sovereign  of  Lochlin,  consequentlyj  F' 
abandoned  his  own  dominions  in  order  to  pursue  the  marao*  w 
ders  into  the  adjacent  islands,  discover  their  lurking  places, 
and  make  himself  master  of  the  islands  themselves.  Difficnl- 1^' 
ties  must  necessarily  arise  in  fixing,  with  historical  predaon^^ 
the  year  in  which  the  chief  incidents  in  the  poem  of  Fingal' 
occurred,  and  reconnecting  the  usually  trifling  deviations 
between  songs,  which  have  for  centuries  been  preserved  and 
transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  and  Bardic  records,  and  the:  f 
attested  though  often  obscure  facts  of  history.  Still  it  may  ^ 
at  least  be  considered  certain  that  the  kingdom  of  Lochlin'  k 
was  a  part  of  Norway,  and  that  the  poems  of  Ossian  belong  k 
to  the  Norman  period.  This  latter  fact  is  unquestionable^  h 
even  supposing  that  an  adequate  investigation  of  this  some-'  ^1 
what  complicated  subject  should  lead  us  to  fix  Fingal's  ex-'  i 
ploits  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  but  somewhat  earlier  than 
Harold  Harfagre,  and  to  understand  by  Lochlin  the  coast  of 
Denmark  or  Jutland,  an  explanation  which  does  not  appear  . 
to  me  probable ;  but  in  neither  case  could  there  be  any  ^reat  [i 
diflerence  in  the  period. 

Early  Scottish  history  has  been  divided  by  the  latest  and 
most  learned  investigator  of  the  antiquities  of  that  country ; 
(Chalmer's  Caledonia,  4  vols.  4to.  1807,)  into  four  distinct] 
periods.     The  first  is  the  Roman,  extending  from  80  to  446- ! 
Of  this  we  need  not  speak,  as  Ossian's  writings  are  certainly 
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)t  SO  ancient.  Then  that  of  the  Picts,  446-843.  The 
lets,  as  Chalmers,  in  opposition  to  Macpherson  and  his 
irtisans,  maintains  and  proves,  were  not  of  Teutonic,  but  of 
^elsh- British  origin,  and  allied  to  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
^ales,  and  the  tribes  settled  in  Bretagne,  in  France.  The 
ird  period  is  that  of  the  Scotch.  This  people  appear  to  have 
!ianated  originally  from  Ireland,  a  colony  from  that  island 
iving  settled  in  Argyleshire,  the  country  of  Fingal  and 
isian.  The  Ossianic  poems,  and  the  principal  events  re- 
ted  of  Fingal  in  particular,  belong,  as  our  translator  in- 
rins  us,  to  the'  period  in  which  Scotland  and  Ireland,  (in 
lelicy  Alba  and  Eirinn,)  *^  were  inhabited  by  a  people  of 
ailar  descent,  language,  and  customs :"  not,  therefore,  to 
3  later  period  of  the  Picts,  but  rather  to  the  Scottish 
riody  which,  according  to  Chalmers,  extends  from  843  to 
97.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  Scottish  Saxon,  when  the 
3t  Saxon  colonies  settled  in  that  country ;  and  Saxon 
stomSy  legislation,  and  language  gradually  gained  the 
sendant. 

The  exploits  and  songs  of  Fingal  and  Ossian  being  once 
li^ed  to  the  period  of  the  Normans,  much  that  had  before 
peared  obscure  is  elucidated,  and  difficulties  which  hither- 
seemed  insuperable  vanish  in  a  moment.  The  first  we 
tice  of  these  is  the  total  silence  observed  with  regard  to 
3  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The 
xons,  then  reigning  in  England,  were  indeed  so  fully  oc- 
pied  in  defending  their  own  dominions  against  the  incur- 
►ns  of  the  Danes,  that  they  had  little  time  to  devote  to  an 
rasion  of  Scotland.  Both  nations,  too,  were  united  by 
nilarity  of  religious  belief.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were 
iristiatis,  and  that  faith  had  long  since  been  diffused  in 
M^tland,  although  its  progress  was  very  gradual,  and  it 
18  long  before  its  dominion  and  authority  was  universally 
knowledged. 

Many  dwellers  on  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  distant 
highlands,  and  many  chiefs  of  the  old  tribes,  were  either 
norant  of,  or  refused  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
lity.  The  worship  of  the  Druids,  however,  had  long  been 
»tally  extinct ;  and  this  circumstance  may  account  for  the 
)sence  of  any  reference  in  these  poems  to  their  tenets  or 
istitu^ns,  as  well  as  for  the  peculiar  Ossianic  mytholo^y^ 
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or  rjther  its  total  deficiency  in  thnt  respect,  —  &  defidfiuf 
which  contributes  to  &x.  the  apparent  origin  of  the  potmill 
&  period,  which  Tacillating  in  an  nodecided  medium,  «lt 
partially  free  from  crude  and  barbarous  stuterstitionB,  Jll  ' 
not  influenced  by  any  pure  spiritual   faith.     O^an  bmM 
like  a  melancholy  echo  from  the  voice  of  a  ruined  mMI 
the  last  vnniehing  yliadow  of  man's  departing  fuith  in 
cient  mythology.     Besides  the  spirits  of  departed  ha 
hovering  around   their  mountains,   Ghroude,d   in    mist 
cloud,  Oasian  knows  no  immortal  or  divine  being  :  he  na 
none,  except  the  Loduinn,  who,  however,  was  worshipptii 
not  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  not  in  Alba  or  £irinn,  but  ii 
the  distant  realm  of  Lochiin,   and  ought    probably  to  bl 
identified  with  Odin,  so  long  the  supreme  divinity  of  SmB- 
dinaviu.     It  is  as  if  the  untiappy  race,  whose  last  expiri^ 
groans  were  heard  in  Ossian,  had  no  longer  any  diviniti* 
of  their  own,  and  therefore  turned  witli  longing  hearts  R 
the  majestic  heroes  and  demigods  of  the  happier  Scandim' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  worship  of  Odin  bad  bea 
introduced  by  the  Normans  into  the  Orkney  nnd  Shetla«i 
isles;  and  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  him  in  "'" 
poems  of  Ossian,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
gods  of  Scandinavia  were  regarded  with  especial  reverewi 
and  affection,  at  least  by  that  race  of  heroes  of  whomFingrf 
was  the  cliief.  Their  expeditions  and  voyages  had  riaii» 
Dually  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Scaudinanii 
kings,  and  they  had  learned  to  know  eacli  other,  not  i> 
hostile  combat  alone,  but  at  the  banquet  of  friendship  in 
hospitality ;  they  were,  in  fact,  linked  in  bonds  of  aSectiM, 
their  alliance  being  still  more  closely  cemented  by  a  m  " 
riage  witli  Trenmor,  the  ancestor  of  their  race. 

"  King  of  Lochiin,  Enid  Fingsl. 
Thy  blood  flows  In  the  veins  ol  Ih;  foe. 
Our  fttliers  met  in  bnttle. 
Because  they  laved  the  strife  of  spean. 
But  Dflen  did  the;  feasl  in  the  hall, 
And  send  round  the  joy  of  the  shell." 

Hapal,  book  *L 
From  this  half  warlike,  half  friendly  intercourse  with  d* 
Scandinavian  heroes,  the  lords  of  Locldin,  Ossiiin  probaU) 
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rived  his  knowledge  of  Odin.  It  must,  in  the  first  place, 
admitted  that  the  frequent  references  to  ScandinaTia» 
md  not  in  legends  and  ballads  alone,  but  apparent  also  in 
5  daring  actions  and  poetic  genius  of  the  Norman  race, 
d  probably  some  indirect  influence  in  rousing  the  spirit  of 
lelic  song  and  kindling  the  fancy  of  the  Scottish  bards ; 
bough  the  inventive  and  poetic  faculty  of  Gaelic  and 
andinavian,  and,  above  all,  of  Celtic  and  Grerman  min- 
•elsy,  difler  most  distinctly. 

The  new  impulse  which  the  genius  of  the  Normans  re- 
ived after  the  time  of  Harold  Harfagre,  like  that  which 
ired  in  France  and  Germany  in  the  period  of  Charle- 
igne,-.operated  very  generally  in  the  development  of  tradi- 
►n  and  poetry.  In  the  North,  more  especially  in  Iceland, 
e  traditions  of  Odin,  and  the  songs  of  the  Edda,  were 
Qdled  into  new  life  by  the  Normans  who  fled  thither,  and 
len  Christianity  reached  the  distant  shores  of  Thule,  were 
rhaps  even  more  widely  circulated  and  collected. 
Still  the  Norman  race,  who  planted  themselves  on  the 
rther  shores  of  France,  seem,  in  embracing  Christianity, 
have  discarded  both  the  faith  and  the  language  of  their 
cestors.  Yet  the  bold,  romantic  spirit  which  they  brought 
th  them  from  the  North,  continued  during  many  centuries 
be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  their  race.  They  pro- 
bly  were  the  first  who  recorded  the  deeds  of  Charlemagne 
d  the  brave  Boland,  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem.  In  the 
ne  of  William  the  Conqueror  they  carried  the  ballad  of 
)land  with  them  into  England,  and  had  a  great  and  essen- 
il  share  in  producing  the  poetry  of  the  Crusades. 
The  exploits  of  Fingal,  and  the  songs  of  Ossian,  if  we 
sign  to  the  former  the  earliest  period  in  which  they  could 
ssibly  have  occurred,  and  suppose  the  songs  to  have  been 
nost  contemporary  with  the  actions  recorded,  cannot  have 
en  earlier  than  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth  or  the  opening 
the  tenth  century.  It  accidentally  happens  that  their 
pearance  was  simultaneous  with  that  of  many  other  grand 
etical  works.  The  development  of  the  Edda  in  its  present 
rm  took  place  about  this  time  in  Iceland,  while  the 
lightly  deeds  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland  became  the 
eme  of  Norman  song.  The  eastern  poet,  Ferdousi,  about 
e  same  time  collected  in  his  immortal  work  the  history  of 
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Persia,  and  the  traditions  of  her  ancient  kings  and 
Not  much  later,  too,  the  Spanish  Cid  performed  thoMi 
ploits,  which  were  ahnost  immediately  celebrated  in  ~ 
tales,  and  made  the  subject  of  charming  songs  and ' 
while  in  Germany  the  song  of  the  Niebelungen  appeared, 
lating  the  legend  of  Attila  and  of  his  last  marriage,  ^M I 
misfortunes  inflicted  upon  Grermanj  hj  the  Fnmkiah  nil 
Gothic  heroes, — no  records  of  which  as  yet  existed  either  il|i 
the  Upper  German  or  the  Saxon  language.  H: 

All  these  works  appeared  in  the  very  heart  of  that 
period  of  time  usually  designated  the  *'  night  of  the 
ages,"  a  term,  perhaps,  well  fitted  to  express  the  isolated 
istence  of  nations  and  individuals,  and  the  interruption 
that  universal,   active  intercourse  prevailing  in  the 
period  of  Roman  dominion.     So  also  in  respect  to  the 
of  imagination,  which  were  no  longer  so  widely  and 
rally  diffused,  and  because  the  business  and  oocopatiooi 
the  day  was  not  then  prosecuted  with  so  much  skill  0 
dexterity  as  In  modem  times,  that  remarkable  period 
the  civilization  of  mankind  may  indeed  be  termed  a  nigfati 
but  how  starlight, — how  radiant  was  that  night!    Now, 
the  contrary,  we  are  wrapt  in  the  gloom  and  confusion  0 
lingering  twilight.     The  stars  which  shone  upon  that 
are  dim,  many  of  them  sunk  even  below  the  horizon,  yet : 
day  has  risen  upon  us !    More  than  once,  indeed,  men 
bid   us  hail  the  dawn  of  a  new  sun,  bringing  univf 
knowledge,  happiness,  and  prosperity ;  but  the  results  bafal 
by  no  means  justified  the  rash  anticipation ;  and  if 
promise  still  seem  to  herald  the  approach  of  day,  it  is 
the  chill  breath  of  the  morning  air,  which  ever  precedes  thoj 
breaking  light. 

My  observations  on    these   Ossianic    poems  have 
founded  on  the  principle  of  conceding  to  then 
possible  antiquity,  which  is  at  all  consistent  widr 
truth,  and  at  the  same  time  acquiescing  at  once  in  their 
tive  authenticity.     Certainly,  unless  the  contrary  be 
by  extraneous  circumstances,  no  internal  evidenee 
against  the  supposition  that  such  a  hero-race  «*.tkal«C 
existed  on  the  north-west  roast  of  Scotland  in  the  nn 
tenth  centuries ;  that  it  actually  produced  an  Ossian,  who^ 
bard  and  hero,  celebrated  his  own  exploits  and  those  of 
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se.  K  his  constant  recurrence  to  the  melancholy  remem. 
anee  of  departed  ancestors,  and  the  earlier  period  of  their 
Hjy  hecome  by  frequent  repetition  monotonous  and  wearj- 
1^,  Btin  the  continual  interweaving  of  the  person  of  the  bard 
TO  the  history  narrated,  affords  a  happy  poetical  and  nni- 
rsal  point  of  union,  and  greatly  contributes  to  ^ihance 
It  fascinating  interest  with  which  the  poems  have  ini^ired 
many  readers  and  hearers.  The  circumstance  is,  indeed, 
peculiarly  propitious,  that  many  succeeding '  bards  have 
dpted  the  form  once  suggested,  and  written  and  sung  as  if 
Ossian's  person.  The  discoveries  made  by  other  investi- 
fcors,  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  transmission  of  old  songs 
general,  make  it  appear  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  these 
Bms  were  originally  distinct  songs  and  romances ;  the  com<^ 
cated  construction,  and  the  confused  interpolation  of 
rioQS  episodes,  apparently  the  work  of  a  later  hand,  may 
CIS  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

llieOssianic  poems  may,  from  their  general  historical  tenor, 
arranged  in  one  consecutive  series,  forming  a  record  of 
H  history,  adventures,  and  exploits  of  the  race  of  Fingal ; 
ly  may  be  further  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
air  intrinsic  importance  and  their  relation  to  the  leading 
t^ect  The  first  class  comprises  songs  commemorating  the 
Uverance  of  Ireland  by  Fingal,  from  the  assaults  of  the 
>rmans ;  these,  in  fact,  are  the  pith  and  essence  of  the 
►rk.  I  place  in  the  second  the  earlier  Norwegian  adven- 
P«8  and  voyages,  which  tend  to  introduce  the  principal 
ent;  and  next,  Fingal's  avenging  the  murder  of  the 
Hthful  king  of  Eirin,  related  in  the  poem  "  Temora." 
Although  there  is  little  internal  historical  evidence  to  dis- 
^b  the  probability  of  this  general  scheme,  still  it  is  quite 
teible  that  many  of  the  various  songs,  and  the  events  re- 
^ded  in  them,  whether  of  an  earlier  or  later  date,  were 
9ely  intended  as  adjuncts  of  the  principal  theme.  Poetical 
tions  relating  to  the  parent  are  often  younger  than  those 
which  the  child  is  the  subject ;  for  when  the  legendary 
Hory  of  any  great  hero  and  his  exploits  is  once  known 
1  popular,  succeeding  bards  and  poets,  treading  easily 
the  path  already  opened  for  them,  soon  assemble  round 
H  sons,  ancestors,  a  whole  race  of  relatives  and  pro- 
Dy^  while  the   original   history  is  continually  made  th^ 
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groundwork  of  new  fictions  and  poems.  A  similar  end 
sire  and  imitative  impulse  displayed  itself  in  the  period 
artistic  poetry,  re-copying  and  re-embodying  every  style  i 
arrangement;  and  in  older  legendary  times  it  w<»rkedi 
cessantly  upon  the  same  material,  prolonging  and  varyi 
the  theme  once  chosen  long  after  its  original  spirit  had  fi 
and  its  early  vigour  had  become  exhaust^  The  last  class 
poems  may  comprise  all  the  unconnected  adventures,  a 
numerous  episodes  introduced,  with  the  tragic  tales  of  lo 
and  murder ;  these  latter  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  t 
later  Scottish  ballads,  so  many  of  which  have  appeared  sii 
the  Percy  edition,  and  in  which  the  catastrophe  is  usna 
tragic.  In  these,  however,  a  more  truthful  colouring  pi 
vails,  and  in  some  among  them  the  gloomy  national  taste 
much  ameliorated  by  the  influence  of  Christianity  a 
chivalric  sentiments.  I  turn  now  to  the  Edda,  to  whiet 
have  several  times  alluded  in  the  course  of  my  observatio 
on  Ossian,  and  which  at  this  time  engages  the  lively  atte 
tion  of  Danish  poets  and  critics,  while  in  Grermany  a 
Grater,  Hagen,  and  Grimm  have  furnished  us  with  varic 
elucidatory  labours,  and  give  the  promise  of  completing  tlu 
by  still  more  ample  supplementary  observations. 

In  fact,  if  any  monument  of  the  primitive  northern  wo 
deserves  a  place  among  the  earlier  remains  of  the  sou 
the  Icelandic  Edda  must,  next  to  the  German  "  Niebelung 
Lied,*'  be  deemed  most  worthy  of  that  distinction.  1 
spiritual  veneration  for  nature,  to  which  the  sensual  Gk 
was  an  entire  stranger,  gushes  forth  in  the  mysterious  langaa 
and  prophetic  traditions  of  the  Northern  Edda  with  a  f 
tide  of  enthusiasm  and  inspiration,  sufficient  to  endure 
centuries,  and  to  supply  a  whole  race  of  future  bards  a 
poets  with  a  precious  and  animating  elixir.  The  same  d( 
reverence  for  nature,  though  invested  with  the  spleiw 
colouring  of  Eastern  diction  and  imagination,  is  also  fou 
in  the  Persian  Zendavesta,  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
the  Greek  mythology,  which,  amid  the  surpassing  beautj 
its  exterior  forms,  was  material  in  its  inmost  principle ; 
different  from  the  pure  and  less  corrupt  spirit  of  that  sev' 
paganism  which  inspired  our  German  forefathers.  1 
vivid  delineations  and  rich  glowing  abundance  and  anin 
uon  of  th<^  Homeric  pictures  of  the  world  are  not  d» 
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idedly  superior  to  the  mistj  scenes  and  shadowy  forms  of 
dan,  than  the  northern  Edda  is  in  its  sublimity  to  the  works 
Besiod.  No  other  mythology,  poetry,  or  art,  can  rival  the 
3ek  in  highly  intellectual  development,  and  the  external 
Boal  beauty  of  form  and  style ;  but  in  its  inborn  con- 
tions  of  nature,  in  the  ideas  on  which  its  structure  is 
ed,  the  Greek  mythology  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  Per- 
1  Zendavesta,  and  the  Edda  of  our  own  ancestors.  The 
Khanstible  fertility  and  creative  power  of  nature,  repre- 
ted  by  significant  material  symbols,  was  the  fundamental 
a  of  Greek  theogony,  while  in  the  perpetual  interchange 
hatred  and  love,  in  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  Eros 
i  Eris,  we  trace  the  unvarying  law  of  that  natural  dynamic 
36,  which,  continually  revolving  upon  itself,  tends  back- 
rds  to  the  nothingness  of  its  primasval  source.  The  later 
mic  philosophy,  from  which  the  materialism  of  the  moderns 
Towed  its  molecules,  was  latent  in  the  old  chaos  of  the 
eek  cosmogony.  Single  philosophers  occasionally  arose, 
o^  rejecting  and  casting  aside  the  old  system  of  Greek  my- 
»]ogy,  strove  to  exalt  the  simple  original  essence  of  nature 
ic^ed  beneath  the  lifeless  mass  and  rude  veil  of  outer 
ms,  and  venerating  that  essence  as  water,  fire,  and  vivify- 
r  air.  Yet  they  were  ignorant  of  that  principle  of  light 
ich  is  the  purest  of  all  merely  natural  elements,  recognising 
uire  as  nature  only,  and  not  attributing  to  air,  water,  or 
5  those  higher  spiritual  qualities  with  which  they  were 
lowed  in  the  Northern  cosmogony.  The  veneration  for 
I  elements,  which  was  an  essential  principle  in  the  Persian 
i  German  Theology,  forms  the  purest  and  most  spiritual 
rt  of  the  old  belief  in  nature,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
th  the  rude  materialism  prevailing  among  the  Greeks, 
iO  suppose  the  world  to  have  arisen  from  chaos,  or  to 
re  been  framed  of  self-combining  atoms,  treating  nature 
her  boundless  creative  power  merely  as  an  animal  of  in- 
baustible  productive  energy.  Notwithstanding  the  por- 
tion of  sensual  art  among  the  Greeks,  the  spirituality  of 
ture  was  entirely  strange  to  them  ;  but  it  was  commonly 
jeived  and  understood  by  the  Persians  and  Germans  who, 
spite  of  the  difference  of  climate  and  situation,  are  yet 
igenial  in  language,  character,  and  manners. 
The  spirit  of  the  Edda  is  undoubtedly  tragic,  foi  ^^qKl** 
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stant  Teneration  and  contemplatioo  of  natare,  if  m 
panied  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Sopreme  Divinity^  ia 
prodaces  in  healthj  and  Tigoroua  minds  a  tragic  and 
cholj  impression  of  life;  thos  the  inmost  feeling  of 
poets  of  antiquity,  in  spite  of  the  glowing  brightneeB 
their  representations,  has  ever  been  tragic  if  not  gkoi 
The  light  of  hope  and  joy,  in  works  of  poetry  or  fictioii,  CM 
emanate  only  from  the  rays  of  that  sun  of  righteonsDeai 
trath,  and  love,  which  had  never  revealed  itself  to  the  genii 
of  the  ancients. 

The  mythology  of  the  North  is  also  tragic  ;  yet  its 
choly  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  gloom  of 
misty  and  almost  idealess  Ossian.  Balder*,  the  most  n 
of  the  sons  of  Odin,  foils  a  victim  to  inevitable  death, 
the  progenitor  of  heroes,  the  creator  of  light  and  of  ili 
things  divine,  is  subdued  in  his  last  battle  against  the  infill 
ing  powers  of  darkness ;  the  ancient  seers  have  warned' 
of  his  doom,  and  in  order  that  he  may  have  more 
around  him  on  that  fatal  day  of  combat,  the  result  of  which  i*. 
he  foresees  though  unable  to  avert,  he  sends  Death  to  raiM 
mon  the  noblest  mortal  heroes  and  assemble  them  in  thd 
Halls  of  Valhalla.  Yet  the  tragic  influence  of  this  northffl^ 
mythology,  though  deep  and  intense,  is  calmer  an4  nxiiV 
gentle  in  its  operation  ;  everything  that  love  can  inspire,  of 
tender  and  beautiful,  every  glorious  image  that  nature  aiAi 
the  spring  can  supply,  is  interwoven  with  the  tragedy,  tenH* 
pering  its  mournfulness,  while  at  the  same  time  thetnMi 
valiant  spirit  of  old  heroic  times  gives  life  and  animaticNIty 
to  the  narrative. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  that  Suhm,  Sandtwig,  Thorkelin,  and 
Nyerup  have  done  towards  elucidating  Northern  antiquities^ 
the  Edda  remains  a  theme  for  study  rather  than  a  source  oi 
immediate  enjoyment.  It  requires  to  be  interpreted  by  a 
who  combines  clear  and  profound  intellect  with  great  pow 
of  imagination, — who  is  capable  of  unravelling  the  mys 
terious  traditions  and  songs  of  the  Edda,  and  transfasinj 
them  into  poems  which  may  speak  intelligibly  both  to  tb 
outward  senses,  and  to  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  souL 

Fame  reports  that  Denmark  possesses  even  now  such 
poet  and  scald,  inspired  by  the  very  spirit  of  Odin; 

*  See  MaiUt's  Northern  AntiquUies,  Sign's  Stfmdard  Library^  p.  117.' 
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J  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
le  gifts  of  poetry  had  departed  from  all  the  other 
of  Europe,  no  people  except  the  Germans,  produced 
lally  distinguished  poet,  or  cultivated  the  art  with  so 
iccess  as  the  Danes. 

iiave  in  fact  been  wrong  in  so  long  neglecting  and 
Juing  the  modern  poetry  of  the  North,  for  each  na- 
8t  in  that  region  stands  in  many  respects  far  nearer 
rce  than  ourselves,  and  his  productions,  even  if  con- 
only  as  guides  or  waymarks  to  the  understanding  of 
la,  will  prove  as  such  valuable,  and  entitled  to  our 
t  gratitude. 

dtwig,  a  highly  intellectual  Danish  author,  whose 
"  Nordens  Mjrtologi  eller  Udsigt  over  Eddalaeren, 
forms  an  instructive  introduction  to  the  study  of 
poetry,  gives  the  following  brief  summary  of  such 
works  as  are  connected  with  the  themes  of  Northern 

aid  composed  his  ^  Balder,'  and  in  that  poem  a  dark 
ance  of  the  majesty  of  the  North  breathed  forth; 
1  poet  himself,  standing  on  the  outer  circle  of  the 
e  seeks  to  represent,  is  the  more  easily  comprehended 
s  who,  like  him,  stand  without. 
3  manly  Pram  felt  that  Thor  would  appear  very 
tly  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  and  in  that  in  which 
;elf  lived  and  sang.  He  saw  the  power  of  the  North 
itself  in  Starkodder,  and  often  have  I  lamented  that 
ed  away  from  — 

**  *  The  muse  who  once  inspired  the  Runic  seer 
With  artless  songs  of  free  heroic  fame,  — 
Of  fights  wherein  proud  chiefs  of  glorious  name 
The  rock -like  giants  fell'd ;  *  — 

glancing  around  and  discovering  the  feebleness  and 
•acy  of  the  times,  broke  out  into  an  exclamation  of 
only  too  well  founded: — 

"  ••No  heart  desires  to  hear  thy  glorions  tone ! 
Who  heeds,  tho*  now  thy  thunders  roll  around? 
They  fear,  and  flee,  but  Thee  they  honour  not ! ' 

3  poetical  despair  he  turned  to  the  pursuit  of  clear- 
d  perspicuity  nlone,  and  although  his  natural  geulu^ 
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forbade  hitn  long  to  submit  to  that  cold  rude  tehod,  he ; 
closed  his  eyes,  refusing  to  look  upon  'the  migestic  foi 
which,  considering  the  height  on  which  he  stood,  most  otl 
wise  have  been  compelled  to  disclose  itself  to  him. 

'^  What  can  be  said  of  the  remaining  poets, — of  those 
longing  to  that  period  which  people  have  not  blushed  to 
the  golden  time  of  Danish  poetry?  probably  because 
purest  gold  would  have  been  lost  upon  their  dull  sight ; 
erring  judgment.     A  period  when  all  who  could  writ 
verse,  with  rhyme  or  without  it,  or  even  a  tolerable  son^ 
ballad,  enrolled  himself,  as  worthy,  in  hia  own  estimation 
rank  among  the  poets  and  scalds.     What  could  the  Nc 
anticipate  from  such  poets  ?     It  had,  indeed,  good  caus* 
fear  them,  for  some  few  wished  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  En 
and  Pram ;  and  bewildering  themselves  in  their  effort 
attain  that  object,  burdened  their  poetry  with  crowds 
mythic  words,  and  the  names  of  ancient  divinities.    Ev 
reader  who  has  sense  to  appreciate  true  grandeur  and  beai 
will  turn  with  disgust  from  such  mythological  sport ; 
while  the  praiseworthy  sowers  stand  horrified  and  tin 
dumb  with  astonishment,  because  the  empty  husks  do 
spring  up  amid  the  rubbish  and  bring  forth  fruit  a  h 
dred-fold,  the  unhappy  idea  that  Northern  "Mjthologj  is 
an  empty  unmeaning  verbosity,  takes  deeper  root  in 
minds  of  all  who  see  it  continually  represented  under  i 
form  without  contradiction  or  censure. 

"  Baggesen  had  too  much  of  the  poet's  soul  to  becc 
one  of  those  who  from  the  diction  and  phraseology  of 
Edda  constructed  stilts,  in  the  fallacious  hope  of  be 
thought  sublime.  Yet,  with  grief  I  acknowledge  it, 
injuries  he  inflicted  on  the  divinities  of  the  North  v 
almost  greater  than  they  had  endured  from  either  of 
others:  for  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  injure  them,  ! 
employed  that  power; — treating  them  with  arbitrary  ha 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  peculiar  property,  he  set 
fool's-cap  on  their  heads,  and  held  them  up  to  derision  i 
mockery. 

"  Thus  stood  the  gods  of  our  fathers ;  their  crowns  ( 
down,  the  sceptres  broken  in  their  hands,  till  Oehlenschla 
the  Scald  ventured  to  seek  them  where  they  stood  in  tl 
desolation,  yet  illumined  by  a  radiance  which  no  shadi 
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teuld  wholly  obscure,  no  veil  shroud  from  the  eyes  of  the 
CK)et.  Often,  indeed,  did  he  believe  that  he  had  found  them, 
9rhen  he  grasped  only  their  shadowy  forms ;  often  has  he 
idomed  them  with  stranger  robes  of  southern  gold  and 
>arple  splendour,  woven  by  his  own  skilful  hand,  because 
le  too  hastily  overlooked  their  peculiar  characteristic  fea- 
Eiires.  Still,  what  hitherto  he  has  not  understood,  the  future 
rill  reveal  to  him,  for  he  has  power  to  comprehend ;  and 
^ven  should  it  not  be  so,  he  will  enjoy  the  eternal  fame  of 
lAv^ing  first  inspired  the  North  with  veneration  for  its  gods, 
ind  b^istowed  upon  them  such  symbolic  attire  as  was  meet 
br  their  glorious  fame." 

To  these  names  I  would  subjoin  that  of  the  critical  writer 
^rundtwig,  whose  poem  of  "Freys  und  G^rda's  Liebe" 
ytoved  him  to  be,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  a  poet. 

A  German  Scaldsong  also  deserves  to  be  associated  with 
jiose  Danish  imitators  and  versifiers  of  the  Edda,  the  "  Hero 
if  the  North"  (Held  des  Nordens),  by  Friedrich  Von 
^ouqu^  In  this  poem,  inspired  and  fully  penetrated  by  the 
Ipirit  of  Odin,  the  poetical  art  of  the  North  stands  revealed, 
in  all  its  glorious  beauty,  to  our  enraptured  gaze.  The  feel- 
ing in  which  this  work  is  conceived  will  be  best  expressed 
by  the  following  lines,  extracted  from  the  author's  preli- 
tninary  address  : — 

**  Oh  had  ye  but  your  noble  fathers  sought. 
Asking  their  guiding  aid  and  their's  alone, 
Long  since,  instead  of  morning*s  early  dawn 
The  day's  warm  sunshine  would  have  sparkled  round  you. 
Ye  would  ndt !     To  the  stranger's  soul  ye  clung, 
And  for  yourselves  ye  wrought  a  stunted  form 
Of  foreign  mould.'* 

;  This  poem  presents,  in  three  divisions,  a  dramatic  version 
jof  the  entire  legend  of  Sigurd,  from  the  Scandinavian  text ; 
l>esides  the  Yolsunga  Saga,  and  other  Icelandic  Sagas  already 
luiown,  it  contains  also  a  few  passages,  never  before  published, 
£rom  the  old  Saemunda  Edda,  as,  for  example,  the  Sigurdar 
Quida  The  historical  purpose  of  this  Saga  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  varying  only  in  a  few 
single  particulars.  The  first  part  relates  to  Sigurd's  heroic 
exploits  and  adventures,  his  two-fold  love,  misfortunes  and 
death.     The  second  contains  an  account  of  the  avenging  of 
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J  watewe  we  mmh  o*  Ae  Ciiwui  poet  mm*  buKMr  bf  Mt  i 
4Mdi«s  Ub&m  kMWwfc;  lMt,adapti^AeipritaCttV 
•wa  wtreJttnry  ottrrMina,  "tte  I^ead  dain*  7BV  ■!•  , 
iwHioM,  I  tat  luMUr  liillMr  it  afv;  wkoerer  would  wU  , 
it  10  be  dugUM^  W  Uh  aot  aeamfmMj  bb."  The  liKaM  : 
«f  vtiirie  raBttft  xnd  >^*t  sfj^  <f  P^^^T  olacfa  miniglfW 
to  tbe  liMbMoaUe  taite  at  tke  dsf,  mart  be  ibindoDed,  en  1 
the  tfccsM  of  bercM  lra£tiM  am  be  wovtUlj'  treated :  for  it  | 
to  the  great  pengatiTe  of  »  k^eend  thai,  iaaiead  of  b^pg  1  1 
jtrand  utiMK  eonpoaittoa,  the  en»liaD  of  an  indivUnil  1 
mind,  iu  ^entioa  extends  tfaroogfa  ataaj  Taiyiti"  perioda 
of  liaK,  and  manjr  generations  of  men  and  poeu,  like  the  I 
•[ririt  of  undjiag  iwtore,  not  owning  anj  gingk  earthly  1 
roavlert  nor  fonned  to  bend  beneath  hid  arlutrarf  wilL  The  1 
"  I  poet,  in  this  hallowed  grove  of  earij  poetry,  hai 

i  for  himself  a  crown  of  nndjdng  v^ure,  twined  I 
fSf  tfM  oak  Icav«s  of  bis  fatherland ;  without,  therefore,  dweD' 
WJof  longer  on  hi«  own  great  poetical  merits,  as  on  a  separate  | 
feUtire,  let  us  rather  turn  to  the  studj  of  the  poem  itself.  ' 
In  comparing  the  German  Niebelungen  with  this  Northers 
poem,   thi;  softer  spirit   of  Christian  chivalry  which  floats 
gnntly  around  t)ie  former,  softening  particular  details  and  I 
dreumttances,  gives  it  the  superiorii^;  etitl,  in  the  Northern  I 
Nicbelungen  we  ore  seniiible  of  a  more  profound  feeling,  of 
tliat  pru[>liutic  foretioiling  supposed  to  reside  in  the  wmb 
and  in    the  operutiuns  of  nature.     Immediately  from  that 
fountain  a  stream  of  melancholy,  desire,  and  lore  gushes  forth, 
flowing  on    unceasingly   tnwiirds    us,   and  calling   up  long 
burled  refnemlirnnccii.     Wo    aee   entiiioneJ  i 
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lieroic  maiden,  Sigurd's  first  beloved.*  When  guilt  has  en- 
-tered,  and  peace  and  happiness  are  for  ever  banished  by 
fevenge  and  cruelty,  still  the  desert  waste  of  the  now  com- 
pleted tragedy  is  lighted  by  some  gleams  of  promise.  As* 
laagay  the  child  of  the  most  noble  affection,  appears  like 
the  beneficent  light  of  returning  hope,  and  after  many 
sarprising  adventures,  becomes  the  wife  of  Regner  Lodbrok 
and  queen  of  the  Danish  warriors.f  Brynhilda  is  the  most 
prominent  character  in  the  Northern  poem,  and  far  more 
nobly  portrayed  than  in  the  German ;  in  this  last-mentioned, 
on  the  contrary,  the  character  of  Attila  is  less  fearfully  cruel, 
and,  perhaps  even,  is  drawn  in  too  favourable  a  light  to  be 
strictly  consistent  with  historical  veracity.  The  noble- 
minded,  benevolent  Rudiger  is  the  perfect  impersonation 
of  a  Christian  hero,  and  could  not  have  been  conceived 
or  embodied  by  a  heathen  imagination.  Each  version  of  the 
l^end  is  thus  seen  to  have  its  own  peculiar  features  and  local 
colouring. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  Northern  warrior 
Sigurd  have  become  actor  in  a  history  originating  among 
Frankish  and  Burgundian  heroes,  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Attila's  kingdom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  ?  This  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  the 
following  consideration.  The  legend  of  the  Niebelungen  and 
of  Attila,  first  sung  in  old  Gothic  songs,  then  transcribed  into 
the  Latin,  or  imitated  in  the  Saxon,  may  indeed  have  been 
originally  confined  within  one  circle,  although  in  the  course  of 
time  much  extraneous  matter  became  interwoven  with  the 
onginal  text.  The  Danish  hero  who  reigned  in  Southern 
Jutland  was  not  so  very  distant  from  Saxony  nor  ft*om  the 
northern  German  territory.  Siegfried  too,  who  granted 
his  favour  and  protection  to  Witikind,  the  leader  of  the 

•  See  Brynhilda.     HerberCt  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

f  All  thb  history  of  Aslauga  is  completely  at  variance  with  Herbert 
•nd  others.  **  Regner's  wife  by  a  second  marriage  was  certainly  named 
Aslauga,  and  she  has  here  been  erroneously  identified  with  the  illegitimate 
child  of  Brynhilda,  by  Sigurd,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Attila,  or  in 
truth  was  Attila  himself:  but  this  is  a  gross  error  and  anachronism.*^ 
Attila  reigned  firom  433  to  453,  and  Regner  Lodbrok  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  794.  —  Note  to  the  Dying  Song  of  Regner  Lodbrok,  Herbert's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  294.  :  also  Mallets  Northern  Antiquities,  Bohn,  S,  X*. 
p.  384. —  trans. 
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Saxons  in  their  mrs  against  Charlemagne,  might  < 
Kwakeo  a  remembrance  of  the  socieni  Siegfri«<I,  and  con- 
tribate  to  diffuse  the  traditiooarj  gk>ij  of  that  name,  and 
of  (he  Jatlaod  hero  among  both  Saxons  and  Germans. 

In  the  Ust  Aostrian  version  of  the  Niobelongen  Lied,  thnr  \ 
natiTe  and  fnronrite  hero  Rudiger  is  introduced,  and  a  si-    ; 
miUr  eaHj,   though  scarcely  so  remarkable,  annchroniam, 
raaj*,  in  the  Northern  German  rer^n  of  the  poem,  have 
prompted  the  adoption  of  the  Jutland  wanior  Sigurd.     Still 
tbe  anachronism  is  clearly  proved,  for  although  much  that 
is  merely  Action  enlera  into  the  account  of  Sigurd  in  the 
Northern  legend,   his  historical   position   is    ascertained  bj 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Aslsuga  with  the  Danish  king  , 
Regner  Lodbrok,  730 — T94,     Even   in  authentic  history, 
some   circnmstances  are  related  of  Sigurd,    the   immediate 
predecessor  of  Regner  Lodbrok,  nhieh  decidedly  appertain 
to  the  other  Siguid,  the  fabnlons  dnigon -killer,  Fafnisban^ 
and  are  borrowed  from  the  German  legend.     We  are,  there- 
fore, justified  in  supposing  the  same  to  have  occurred  ii 
other  points,   and  it  certainly  conld  not  have   been  easy 
throughont  both  history  and  legend,  to  distinguish  clearlj  • 
between  the  two  Rudigers,  and  decide  the  particular  pointi 
in  which  one  may  have  borrowed  from  the  other.     Anachro- 
nisms of  this  sort  are  frequently  found  in  the  heroic  poentl 
of  the  ancients,  and  arise  from  the  in^uence  of  nalional  par-  i 
tiality  ;  poetical  and  patriotic   impulse  have  at  least   equll   I 
weight.     Thu-',  in  the  instance  of  .£neas  and  Dido,  the  I 
Trojan  hero  is,  according  to  history  and  chronology,  some  I 
hundred  years  older  than  Dido ;  yet  the  poet  unites  them  j 
in  the  bonds  of  love.     Similar  examples  might,  no  doubt,  I 
be  cited  in  Homtu*,  were  we  as  capable  of  making  historical 
vomments  on  his  poems  as  we  ofteu  imagine  oarsclves  to  be 
of  censuring  and  criticising  them. 

The  Northern  legend,  happily  as  tt  has  been  modernised 
by  a  bard  whose  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit, 
and  who  adhered  closely  to  the  text,  is  still,  although  so 
vividly  represented,  a  tradition  only,  a  memorial  of  earlier 
times,  the  echo  of  a  former  world.  The  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  poem  is  the  fresh  spirit  of  nature  breathing  j 
throughout,  a  peculiarly  Northern  impulse,  whieh  is  deeply  I 
implanted  in  our  hearts,  and  is  even  more  strikingly  s 
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in  Shftkspeare,  who,  by  its  influence,  eiders  completely  into 
our  daily  world,  and  becomes  again  living  and  present  with 
us.  Shakspeare  is,  therefore,  most  justly  acknowledged 
to  be  the  favourite  poet  not  only  of  the  English,  but  of  all 
nations  of  Teutonic  origin :  excepting  only  when  a  foreign 
and  unnatural  influence  intervenes,  and  people  have  already 
become  false  to  their  original  character  and  better  feeling. 
What  more  can  be  said  of  this  noble  poet  ?  He  is  a  man 
nmong  his  compeers,  so  many  of  whom,  interpreting  too 
literaUy  that  prerogative  of  eternal  youth  so  willingly  con- 
ceded to  him,  grasp  at  it  and  abusing  it,  fail.  We  may, 
indeed,  apply  to  him  the  words  of  his  own  Hamlet : — 

**  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.** 

Clear  and  intelligible  even  to  the  understanding  of  a  child, 
wondrous  and  fascinating  to  the  youthful  imagination,  he  is 
still  the  friend  and  fellow  traveller  of  the  full  grown  man, 
the  confidant  of  his  thoughts  and  most  serious  feelings;  when 
the  prime  of  life  is  past,  the  poet  is  still  his  faithful  com^^ 
panion ;  many  other  associates,  to  whom  he  clung  in  youth, 
appear  empty  and  frivolous,  and  while  he  marvels  to  what 
they  owed  their  former  fascinating  charm,  our  glorious  Shak- 
speare retains  all  his  value  to  the  last,  unshaken  by  the  few 
boiitary  blemishes,  defects  of  taste,  as  they  are  called,  which 
are  sometimes  pointed  out,  but  which  are  in  general  merely 
the  offspring  of  our  own  misapprehension. 

A  parallel  example  exists  in  another  sphere  of  intellectual 
exertion,  widely  removed  from  that  of  poetry.  Although 
many,  who  profess  to  discern  the  golden  era  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  eloquent  periods  of  Cicero  alone,  censure 
the  silvery  style  of  Tacitus,  and  trace  in  it  the  evidence  of 
a  declining  and  already  degenerate  taste^  his  works  are  still 
preferred  to  all  others,  and  form  the  eternal  handbook  of  the 
contemplative  statesman,  or  the  serious  inquirer  into  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  scope  of  this  comparison  may 
appear  almost  too  extensive  to  be  correct ;  still  there  is  one 
point  in  which  the  genius  of  both  may  be  exactly  compared. 
Never,  since  the  time  of  Tacitus,  has  the  character  of  a 
tyrant  been  drawn  with  so  much  truth  and  energy  as  that  • 
of  Henry  VIII.  by  Shakspeare,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time^ 
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with  BO  little  exaggeration,  with  such  truth  in  the  external 
expression  and  colouring,  that  hia  king-like  daughter  Queen 
Elizaheth  could  endure  towitness  the  representation.*  Henry, 
notwithstanding  the  vehemence  and  cruelty  of  hia  disposi- 
tion, was  yet  a.  slave  to  forms.  He  played  the  tyrant  in  hia 
own  family  and  within  the  circle  of  hia  court ;  but  his  man- 
dates came  from  the  depth  of  his  cahinet,  and  his  meaeurea 
were  often  circuitous  and  indirect.  He  thus  became  reserved 
from  hia  position,  even  if  he  had  not  been  so  by  nature.  An 
equally  arbitrary  and  ambitions  character  has  been  portrayed 
by  Shakspeare  in  Richard  III.  Yet  the  tempemment  of 
the  latter  is  widely  different  from  that  of  Henry  VIIIt  war- 
Jike  and  almost  heroic,  despising  and  spurning  all  restraints 
of  form.  The  vigorous  delineation  of  this  character  bu 
been  sometimes  censured  as  unnatural  and  exaggerated;  but 
those  only  judge  thus  who  are  ignorant  of  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart,  or  perhaps  think  it  not  expedient  that  those 
depths  should  be  kid  hare.  Whoever  has  studied  huraaii 
life  in  its  grandest  proportions,  and  meditated  on  the  records 
I  of  history,  will  acknowledge  the  picture  to  be  but  too  true 
[jto  nature  and  probability.  In  the  grand  representation  of 
human  life  which  Shakspeare  places  before  ua,  we  sec  the 
whole  world  in  movement  and  action.  The  ghoata  of  the 
past  seem,  as  it  were,  wandering  in  the  background,  white 
their  expressive  forms  and  images  point  to  the  distant  futun 
ancl  seem  even  to  link  themselves  therewith. 
I  Having  thus  directed  your  attention  to  this  peculiar  pro- 

■    pcrty  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  I  would  further  remark  that 

P  '  •  «  Henry  VUI.  lias  Kunewhnt  of  a  prosaic  BppGHTBiicei  for  Shakv 
pear?,  actiit-like,  adapted  liimBelf  always  to  the  quiUty  of  his  materiila. 
If  othen  of  bis  works,  both  in  elevation  of  fancj  and  in  en«gy  of  paihoa 
and  charaeter,  tower  far  above  lliia,  we  have  here,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
occasion  Co  admire  his  nice  powers  of  diKiiminatian,  and  his  perfect 
knowivdge  of  courtB  mid  the  vorld.  What  tact  was  requisite  to  tepr^vDt 
,  betiire  the  eyes  of  the  queen  subjects  of  luch  a  delicate  nature,  and  in 
which  she  was  personally  so  nearly  concerned,  wllhoui  doing  violence  to 
the  truth  I  He  has  unmasked  the  tyrannical  king,  and  to  the  intelligent 
ohr^rver  exhibited  him  such  as  he  vas  actually  ;  haughty  and  ohstluate, 
Tolupluoul  and  unfeelinf;,  exUBvagant  in  conferring  favours,  and  reveng*. 
fill  under  the  preteiC  of  justice  t  and  yet  the  picture  u  so  dexleroiuly 
handled  that  adaogbler  might  toke  it  for  favourable."  (^.  W,  ew  ScA^sWl 
Dramatic  Liliral-rr,  Baha'i  Standard  Library,  p.  4a9.)~IVfli«. 
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he  poasesses,  beyond  all  other  poets,  a  profound  and  com^ 

iBive  koowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  heart ;  a  power 

ich  even  his  adversaries  have  never  ventured  to  questioo.- 

Oa  this  too  is  founded  a  far  loftier  fame  and  more  per- 

"  inent  reputation,  than  his  talent  as  a  dramatic  poet  could 

me  have  procured  him ;  a  fame  dwelling  in  a  loftier  r&* 

gion  than  that  of  the  ordinary  atage,  and  completely  inde- 

pCTdent  of  the  laws  of  theatrical  taste. 

Had  Shakspeare  not  been  endowed  with  higher  merit  than 
that  of  being  the  first  and  most  excellent  poet  of  the  British 
Stage  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  bring  the  dispute  concern- 
ing his  merit  to  a  distinct  and  triumphant  conclusion.  Foir 
every  nation  of  peculiar  temperament,  possessing  in  the 
drama  a  general  point  of  union  for  its  intellectual  strength, 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  national  taste,  ia  led  to 
cherish  an  undue  partiality  for  its  own  stage  and  dramatic 
poets,  disregarding  and  despising  the  peculiarities  of  others. 
liet  ua,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  imagine  a  French- 
man and  a  German  disputing  concerning  the  respective  fea- 
tures and  merit  of  Giithe  and  Schiller,  or  Corneille  and 
'Bacine.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  contest  is  likely  ta 
prove  interminable,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  ia  to  say,  for  either  party  to 
be  convinced,  or  for  both  lo  understand  each  other.  The 
nnmeTona  theoretical  works  and  treatises  written  on  the 
dramatic  art  give  new  nourishment  to  a  contest  founded  on 
prejudices  so  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  might  be  almost  more 
easy  for  a  dispute  concerning  different  points  of  faith  and 
doctrine  to  be  satisfactorily  decided  than  an  ai^ument  on 
tlieatrical  points,  since  neither  party  can  be  won  to  yield  one 
iiairbreadth  of  their  opinions  ov  prejudices.  The  Frenchman 
carries  his  partiality  for  his  own  dramatic  poets  so  far  aa 
even  to  compare  them  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  a 
parallel  whicli  may  be  more  easily  supported  in  France, 
where  few  people  have  any  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity, 
than  it  could  be  in  other  countries,  in  which,  as  in  England 
and  Germany,  classical  learning  is  considered  an  essential 
branch  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  a  good  education,  especially  among  the  higher 
classes.  "We  must  not,  however,  deceive  ourselves  hy  the 
supposition  that  Spanitirds  or  Etiglishmen,  though  less  ob- 
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trusive  and  violent  in  their  opinions,  cling  less  firmjj  to' 
Calderon,  or  to  Shokspeare.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when 
these  gifted  dramatic  poets  correspond  so  entirely  with  their, 
national  taste  and  requirements  ? 

I  have  been  led  to  express  so  decided  a  partiality  for 
Shakspeare  from  the  fact  that  he  was  indeed  very  different: 
to,  and  infinitely  grander  than,  a  mere  dramatic  poet.  I  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  adapt 
Shakspeare's  method,  and  allow  him  to  give  laws  to  our  own 
stage  and  drama,  because  I  believe  that  every  stage  must  be 
subject  to  peculiar  laws  and  forms  suitable  to  the  period  of 
time  and  character  of  the  nation.  Whether  the  laws  of  our 
stage  have  ever  yet  been  completely  formed  I  mnst  leave 
undecided.  Shakspeare's  plans  could  not  be  made  available 
with  us  without  great  modifications  and  alterations,  and 
Schiller  himself  appears  to  have  been  at  length  convinced 
of  this  even  in  his  treatment  of  details,  although  he  com- 
menced by  adopting  that  form  as  far  at  least  as  he  had 
seized  its  intention. 

The  lofty  genius  and  profound  schemes  and  arrangement 
of  the  English  dramatist  confer  a  far  higher  degree  of  value 
on  his  dramas  than  any  mere  form  could  bestow*  Yet  if  the 
peculiar  plan  which  he  adopted  be  examined  we  shall  discover 
that  it  was  framed  and  fitted  by  his  genius  to  convey  all  he 
desired;  and  this  is  but  another  striking  instance  of  the 
comprehensive  and  piercing  intellect  which  makes  him  so  far 
surpass  all  other  poets  in  the  perception  of  the  human  cha- 
racter :  this  discriminating  power  did  not  abandon  him  either 
in  the  intention  or  execution  of  his  work.  There  are  many 
instances  of  this  kind  in  the  "Early  English  Theatre,'** 
in  which  Ludwig  Tieck  has  made  a  most  welcome  offering  to 
the  lovers  of  Shakspeare.  Pericles,  which  has  been  histori- 
cally proved  to  belong  to  Shakspeare,  and  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  which  not  even  the  most  incredulous  now 
attempt  to  raise  a  question,  is  certainly  one  of  his  earlier 
compositions,  and  might  indeed  be  called  a  poetical  wood-cut: 
wc  ought  not  then  to  ask  too  much  from  it,  but  be  content  to 
find  that  as  a  poem,  it  possesses  in  due  proportion  the  very 
features  which  in  the  time  of  Diirer  distinguished  a  wood- 
cut.    Such  were  the  trifling  beginnings  from  which  Shak' 

*  Altengllscbcn  Theater.     Berlin,  1811. 
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8peare*s  matured  genius  arose.  How  many  degrees  must  he 
Laye  ascended  before  he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  powers, 
and  that  energy  and  vigour  of  expression  which  characterise 
his  later  works!  The  "Pinner  of  "Wakefield,"*  not  writ- 
pdn  by  Shakspeare,  but  belonging  to  his  time,  is  a  popular 
comedy,  and  remarkable  from  the  joyous  animation  and 
genuine  humour  which  prevails  throughout.  The  dramatic 
rivals  and  predecessors  of  Shakspeare  were  rather  over- 
educated  pedants  than  rude  and  uncultured  men  of  genius, 
tnd  their  style  presents  a  clumsy  imitation  of  Seneca,  or  of 
the  French.  Shakspeare  confined  himself  entirely  to  the 
popular  drama,  which  still  survived  the  wreck  of  so  many 
abdrtive  efforts,  a  branch  which,  although  in  itself  little 
esteemed,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  the 
dramatic  art ;  it  exercised  great  influence  over  the  polished 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  even  the  slight  vestiges  remaining; 
are  valuable  as  lively  memorials  of  national  manners  and 
customs. 

The  old  King  John  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  play; 
in  this  collection.  Whoever  can  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the. 
authenticity  of  this  old  work  should  read  the  scene  between 
Hubert  and  the  little  Arthur,  when  the  former  is  employed 
to  put  out  the  prince's  eyes,  or  that  in  which  Arthur  springs 
from  his  prison-wall  and  dies.  Yet  even  this  scene,  when 
compared  with  the  later  work,  strikingly  illustrates  the  care 
and  consideration  which  this  master  bestowed  on  the  complete 
development  of  his  original  scheme.  The  scene  in  the  old 
play  is  indeed  true,  simple,  mournful,  and  calm,  but  more 
commonplace  and  rhetorical,  compared  with  the  peculiar  fear 
tures  of  childish  character,  the  sad  spectacle  of  sufiering  in- 
nocence, which,  from  its  very  naivete  and  simplicity,  touch 
the  soul  so  deeply.  This  remark  applies  more  particularly 
to  that  scene  in  which  Hubert  is  employed  to  put  out  Prince 
Arthur's  eyes^  and  where  the  latter,  by  his  pathetic  entreaties, 
at  length  wins  him  to  abandon  his  cruel  purpose.     The 

♦  *•  Pinner  of  Wakefield.  See  A.  W.  von  Schlegel's  Dramatic  Literature, 
page  458.  He  there  mentions  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  and  Grim,  the 
Collier  of  Croydon,  as  belonging  to  a  period  before  Shakspeare,  and  both 
"  handled  with  hearty  joviality ; "  the  same  play  appears  in  Malone  as  the 
*  Finer  of  Wakefield ;"  and  in  Dodslcy*s  Collection,  as  *•  George  a 
Groehe,  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield.** —  See  also  p.  276.  infr€u 
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CONTINUATION  OF  SHAKSPEAEFS  DRA3iAl 
WORKS. 

Ik  the  procfuting  truatinuon  the  poetiy  of  the  Kortb,  Ii 
H  few  of  Klmhiipa-arK'ii  earlier  dramas,  tranelAted  by 
Bnd  publl«hi!(l  in  111*  "  Allengll»cben  Theater."  Al 
these  dramiu  have  fn^i^iiently  been  rejected  as  worlhle 
are  indeifil  ^^^nitnWy  excluded  from  the  editions  cf  81 
spMru'ii  pluya,  I  ahall  nevertheless  annex  a  few  oba 
on  their  pocutiar  style  and  character. 

Most  of  ttictn  hiivB  been  hiatorically  proved  to  1 
8ll«k^^»cllr'^  tior  will  their  authenticity  be  now 
quu«tion  by  the  must  profound  critics,  yet  tliey  certainly 
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to  a  much  earlier  period,  than  his  other  more  generally 
»ted  works.  In  regard  to  a  few  of  the  other  pieces,  the 
Qal  evidence  of  their  authenticity  is  sufficiently  decisive 
almost  taken  for  a  certainty.  This  is  particularly  the 
with  the  old  King  John.  No  one  who  has  really 
ed  Shakspeare  will  deny  the  work  in  question  to  be  his ; 
n  comparison  with  the  later  play,  it  affords  a  remarkable 
*  of  the  studious  solicitude  with  which  that  great  master 
s  art  worked  out  and  completed  the  ideas  embodied  in 
irliest  outlines. 

le  Monologue  spoken  by  little  Arthur  before  he  springs 
his  prison  walls,  and  its  continuation  after  he  has  taken 
ital  leap,  and  lies  with  broken  limbs  and  mangled  body 
3  foot  of  the  tower,  is  in  the  old  work  to  the  following 
)rt. 

*  Enter  young  Arthur  on  the  walls. 

Now  help  good  hap,  to  further  my  intent 
Crosse  not  my  path  with  any  more  extremes : 
I  venter  life  to  gaine  my  Ubertie ; 
And  if  I  die,  world's  troubles  have  an  end. 
Feare  gives  disswade  the  strength  of  my  resolve ; 
My  holde  will  faile,  and  then,  alas,  1  fall ; 
And  if  I  fall,  no  question  death  is  next. 
Better  desist,  and  live  in  prison  still ; 
Prison,  said  I?  nay,  rather  death  than  so. 
Comfort  and  courage  come  again  to  me, 
I'll  venter  sure ;  'tis  but  a  leape  for  life. 

I  leaps  down,  and,  bruising  his  bones,  after  he  wakes  from  his 
speakes  thus) :  — 

Hoe  !  who  is  nigh  ?  some  bodie  take  me  up  :  — 

Where  is  my  mother  ?  let  me  speak  with  her. 

Who  hurts  me  thus  ?  speak,  hoe  !  where  are  you  gone  ? 

Ay  me,  poore  Arthur,  I  am  here  alone ! 

Wliy  called  1  mother  ?  how  did  I  forget  ? 

xtracted  firom  "  The  First  and  Second  Part  of  The  troublesome 
e  of  King  John,  containing  the  Entrance  of  Lewis,  the  French 
Sonne ;  with  the  poysoning  of  King  John  by  a  Monke ;  with  the 
erie  of  King  Richard  Cordelion's  Base  Sonne  (vulgarly  named  the 
rd  Falconbridge) ;  also  the  death  of  King  John,  at  Swinstead 
f.  As  they  were  acted  by  the  Queen's  Maiestie's  Players.  Written 
.  Shakspeare.  Imprinted  in  London  by  Valentine  Simmes,  fur 
Helme,  1611  "—TVan*. 
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My  fidle— my  fiQle— hath  killed  my  mother's  tonne ! 

How  will  she  weep  at  tidings  of  my  deathe. 

My  deathe  indeed ;  O  God !  my  bones  are  burst  1 

Sweet  Jesu,  save  my  soul !  forgive  my  rash  attempt ! 

Comfort  my  mother,  shield  her  firom  despair 

When  she  shall  hear  my  tragicke  oTerthrowe  I 

My  heart  controls  the  office  of  my  tongue. 

My  vital  powers  forsake  my  bruised  trunke ; 

I  die,  I  die  1  heaven  take  -my  fleeting  soule. 

And,  lady  mother,  all  good  hap  to  thee  t 

The  passage  just  quoted  cannot  fail  to  remove  ever} 
maining  doubt  that  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  authenticil 
the  old  plaj :  for  what  other  poet  could  have  dictated  i 
In  the  later  drama  the  two  following  lines  are  substitutec 
the  original  monologue :  —     . 

**  Alas !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones  I 
God  take  my  soul,  and  England  has  my  bones  I  ** 

• 

This  circumstance  gives  the  old  work  greatly  the  advan 
in  reading  at  least,  if  not  also  in  poetical  vfdue.  I  ima 
that  beautiful  speech  must  have  been  thus  curtailed 
sacrificed,  because  too  long  to  be  recited  on  the  stage,  i 
painful  a  position.  How  rich  must  that  genius  have  1 
'which  could  sacrifice  so  much  beauty,  and  yet  possesf 
inexhaustible  store  from  which  to  replace  it!     It  is 

*  Steevens  decidedly  rejects  this  play,  although  he  had  once  sup] 
it  to  be  genuine.  The  following  observations  by  him  are  copied 
the  introductory  preface  to  '*  King  John,*'  in  his  last  edition  of  i 
speare's  works :  — "  There  is  extant  another  play  of  King  John, 
lished  in  1611.  Shakspeare  has  preserved  the  greatest  part  of  thecoi 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  lines.  What  most  inclines  lite  to 
it  the  work  of  some  contemporary  author,  is  the  number  of  quoti 
from  Horace,  and  other  scraps  of  learning  scattered  over  it.  The 
likewise,  a  quantity  of  rhyming  Latin  and  ballad  metre,  in  a  scene  y 
the  *  Bastard'  is  represented  as  plundering  a  monastery;  and  somest 
of  humour,  which  seem  from  their  particular  turn  to  have  been  evid 
produced  by  another  hand  than  that  of  Shakspeare.  Of  this  play 
is  said  to  have  been  an  edition  in  1591,  [printed]  for  Samson  Clarkt 
I  have  never  seen  it;  and  the  copy  in  1611,  which  is  the  oldest  I 
find,  was  printed  '  for  John  Helme,'  whose  name  appears  before  no 
of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  I  admitted  this  play,  some  years  Sj 
Shakspeare's  own,  among  the  twenty  which  I  published  from  tl 
editions,  but  a  more  careful  perusal  of  it,  and  a  further  conviction  < 
poet's  custom  of  borrowing  plots,  sentiments,  &c.,  dispose  me  to  i 
from  that  opinion.'* — SrEevENs. —  Trans, 
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Worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  prison  se^ne  between  Hubert 
iKid  Arthur,  the  noble  bbj,  in  his  attempts  to  soften  the  rugged 
I  cart  of  his  stem  tormentor,  speaks  most  of  Grod,  and  of  the 
Jarful  retribution  prepared  by  eternal  justice  for  all  who 
iommit  such  deeds  of  cruelty  and  guilt.  In  the  later  drama 
bese  motives,  which  grand  and  poetical  as  they  are  still  seem 
^rhaps  a  iitlle  commonplace,  are  no  longer  dwelt  upon,  but 
lie  exquisite  pathos  of  the  little  prince's  childish  prayers 
Jid  entreaties  wakes  every  latent  emotion  of  sympathy  and 
lompassion  in  the  heart. 

I  cannot,  however,  ^itirely  agree  with  the  translator,  in 
onsidering  the  old  King  John  so  decidedly  superior  to  the 
eoond  version.  Besides  the  passages  already  cited  there  are 
aany  others  which  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  work 
leyond  all  doubt  or  question ;  yet,  in  the  details,  there  is  un- 
ieniably  great  roughness  and  want  of  polish  ;  particularly  in 
hat  scene  in  which  the  bastard  indulges  in  so  much  coarse 
iivective  and  contemptuous  satire  of  the  monks  and  nuns. 
rhe  whole  of  the  later  piece  is  written  in  a  more  profound 
Ad  universal  spirit ;  while  the  motive  of  the  first  appears  to 
te  a  certain  nan*ow  patriotism,  and  that  characteristic  abhor- 
ence  of  the  papia.1  power  which  distinguished  the  early 
English.  The  sense  of  the  piece  appears  to  be  condensed 
nto  the  concluding  verse* :  — 

**  If  England's  peers  and  peasants  remain  united. 
Neither  France,  Spain,  nor  Pope  can  do  us  injury." 

)r,  as  in  the  modern  play,  — 

"  N<ntghl  ain  make  us  rue. 
If  England  to  herself  will  be  but  true.** 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  is  that  assigned  by  the  Grermau  editor  and 
ranslator  to  the  first  appearance  of  this  drama.  The  pa- 
riotism  and  strong  national  feeling  recognised  in  it,  are 
ndeed  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  time.  This 
ittleness  of  feeling  is  not  found  in  the  second  play  ;  and 
resides  the  vicissitudes  to  which  royalty  is  exposed,  displayed 
a  that  fearful  tragedy,  the  poet's  grand  object  appears  to 

*  The  last  page  of  the  old  play  of  King  John  before  quoted  is  want- 
Dg  in  the  copy  in  tlie  library  of  the  British  Museum. —  Trans, 
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have  been  to  exhibit  the  degree  in  which  justice  and  meitM 
are  usually  seen  to  operate  in  political  deliberations  anddeo 
sions.  It  is  a  bitter  satire  on  the  confiised  instincts  of  ^ 
populace  and  ordinary  politicians;  founded  on  the  deepd 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  the  human  heart,  and  partici 
larly  directed  against  that  unregulated  hatred  of  the  pap 
power,  the  mere  assertion  of  which  was  sufficient  to  ensui 
to  any  politician  the  reputation  of  surpassing  intelligeiu 
and  discernment.  The  later  King  John  remarkably  iUu 
trates  the  progress  of  the  poet's  mind,  not  in  his  peculiar  t 
alone,  but  also  in  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  hnini 
nature. 

The  Pinner  of  Wakefield*  is  one  of  the  rediainingDrani 

*  George  a  Greene,  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  was  first  printed  in  15 
and  is  to  l>e  found  in  Dods1ey*s  collection  of  old  plays.  The  plot  oft 
play  (which  is  not  divided  into  acts)  is  founded  on  an  ancient  ballad,  i 
the  scene  lies  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire.  This  George  a  Greene  was  an 
of  great  and  ancient  renown ;  there  is  a  peculiar  history  of  his  life  writ 
by  one  N.  W.,  Bvo.  1706,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Hudibraa^  part 
oant  2.  line  305. 

(  Theatrieal  Record*, ) 

This  play  is,  in  Dodsley*s  Catalogue,  1756,  ascribed  by  Anthony  W( 
to  John  Hey  wood,  who  died  1564.  —  See  note  by  Dodsley  subjoined, 

DODSLX7*S    PRKFACE   TO  THE   PIMNBR   OF    WAKEFIKLD. 

**  I  can  give  no  account  of  the  author  of  this  piece.  The  story  s« 
to  have  its  foundation  in  history,  or  at  least  in  the  particular  traditi 
of  the  town  of  Wakefield.  And  by  the  style  it  does  not  appear  to  h 
been  wrote  much  before  the  time  it  was  printed,  which  was  1599.  I 
said  in  the  title-page  to  have  been  acted  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  senrai 
and  is  ascribed  by  Philips  and  Winstanley  to  John  Hey  wood,  the  aut 
of  the  interludes ;  but  I  believe  any  reader  of  judgment  will  easily  p 
ceive  they  must  be  mistaken.*' 

Pinner t  or  Pindar^  probably  means  a  sort  of  constable,  or  bailifT.  — 
Supplement  to  Jamieson*s  Etymological  Dictionary.  To  pind^  pj 
v.n.  to  distrain.  **  Ancut,  a  horse  of  Johne  Charteris  pyndit  be  tbes 
John  Maxwell  sernandis  of  his  command,  the  said  John  IViaxwell  grai 
that  the  said  horse  was  ridden  after  he  was  pyndit.'* 

Poinder  of  cattle ;  keeper  of  the  pound ;   Huloet.  —  Todd's  JohoM 

Mr.  Malone,  in  his  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Engl 
stage,  gives  copies  of  some  old  registers  of  plays  performed  between  U 
and  1597,  in  which  in  the  year  1593,  on  the  8th  of  January,  « the  Pi 
of  Wakefield  **  is  stated  to  have  been  acted  <*  by  the  Earle  of  Sussex 
men.** — Malone*s  Prolegomena  to  Plays  and  Poems  of  William  Sb 
»pv9TC,  ?d.  1831,  vol.  iii.  p.  300.  —  Trans, 
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inslated  in  the  "  Altengliachen  Thealer."  I  have  already 
fcoticed  ihta  piece  in  the  treatise  on  Northern  Poetic  Art,  as 
■hot  genernlly  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  from  the  absence  of 
sty  historical  evidence  of  its  origin  and  composition.  Still 
t  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  master's  hand;  not  merely 
"  "m  the  jovial  humour  and  vigorous  delineation  of  character  * 
ich  distinguish  it,  but  also  from  the  clear,  strong  intellect 
ptibje  throughont.  On  first  reading  it,  many  years 
_,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of 
■speare,  from  this  latter  quality  alone.  This  powerful 
Wnal  evidence  is  also  corroborated  by  the  circumstance 
hhat  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  point  out  by  name  any 
katbor  of  that  period  capable  of  producing  so  skilful  a  drama. 
rA«  more  decisive  proofs  are  wanting,  I  must,  however,  leave 
nbe  question  at  present  undecided. 

f  The  same  remarks  may  with  justice  be  applied  to  the 
if*  Merry  Devi!  of  Edmonton,"  published  in  the  second  part 
tof  the  "Altenglischen  Theater,"  which  has  recently  appeared, 
L))ut  from  internal  probability,  scarcely  seems  worthy  of  being 
Tattributed  to  Shakapeare.  Yet  I  know  not  why  it  should 
'  aeem  incredible  that  among  his  numerous  early  productions  f 
Cand  experiments,  one  or  two  should  be  found  to  border  on 
the  ordinary  and  commonplace.  In  the  old  "  King  Lear," 
for  example,  he  descends  to  the  verge  of  mediocrity,  prompted 
L^robably  by  a  desire  to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  type 
Csf  his  beloved  stage-plays,  and  renounce  that  lofty  grandeur 
pwhich  raised  him  so  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  the 
ntoards.  I  quite  agree  in  opinion  with  the  translator,  who 
(■'fandoubtingly  ascribes  this  work  to  Shakspenre,  from  certain 
peculiar  habits  and  forms  of  expression  there  recognised,  as 
well  as  other  quaint  terms  of  speech,  which  he  never  entirely    , 

i'Jtud  aside  ;  the  most  important  among  these  doubtful  pieces, 
-Which,  though  proved  to  be  genuine,  certainly  belong  to  the 
(earliest  period  of  hia  youth,  is  the  old  drama  of  "  Locrine,"* 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  vouched  by  historical  and  in- 
ternal probability.  I  fully  concur  with  the  Translator  in 
hia  judgment  of  this  miyestic  tragedy,  and  the  poetical 
value  to  be  assigned  to  it.     He  esteems  it  one  of  the  earliest 

■  "  Locr'me,"  printed   in   1595,       It  ippESra  amDngst  the  plsys  b3> 
cribed  tu   ^akipean.',  in  Malone'a  edition    (IBSl),  tdI.  ii.    p,  6SS.  — 
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of  Rhak9peai*e*8  i^'orks,  written  before  he  had  visttedLoih 
don,  or  the  theatre,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  patriotic 
feeling  excited  bj  the  domestic  dissensions  which  distracted 
P^ngland  during  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart, 
dividing  that  country  into  parties,  and  giving  rise  to  fears  of 
foreign  invasion.  Notwithstanding  the  many  great  beaudes 
of  this  drama,  it  is  decidedly  unsuited  to  the  stage.    The 

^  poet's  predilection  for  gigantic  grandeur,  and  eveiything 
rare  and  wondrous,  is  here  peculiarly  apparent.  Many  m 
the  speeches  remind  us  of  that  of  the  rude  Pyrrhus  in 
"  Hamlet,"  which  is  unquestionably  borrowed  rrom  some 
earlier  play ;  and  it  contains  the  plot,  in  embryo  as  it  were^ 
of  the  chief  part  of  the  later  work  of  Shakspeare.  i 

Thus  Tieck  reasons,  incidentally,  in  his  Preface  to  "Lo- 
crine,"  and  I  object  only  that  he  does  not  express  himself 
with  sufficient  warmth  or  decision  in  regard  to  the  poetical 
merit  of  this  lofty  tragic  poem.     Were  I  to  attempt  to  illos-  li 

^  trate  in  few  words  the  progress  of  Shaksp^re's  genius,  I  \ 
sliould  enumerate,  Locrine,  Borneo,  the  series  of  Historical  ji 
Plays,  and  ^*  King  Lear,**  as  marking  the  principal  gradi-  {| 
tions  of  his  splendid  career.     ^'  Locrine  "  must  certainly  not  ; 
be  omitted  in  this  series,  and  although  being  merely  a  sketch 
it  is  deficient  in  point  of  execution,  in  intrinsic  grandeur  of 
the  conception  it  is  inferior  to  none.     One  innate  and  never 
forsaken  impulse  of  Shakspeare's  genius  is  peculiarly  ob- 
servable in  "Locrine;"  that  faculty  of  seizing  and  repre- 
senting the  problem  of  life  in  its  grandest  proportions,  and 
bringing  the  strife  and  opposing  elements  of  the  world's 

4  career  in  all  their  actual  vigour  upon  the  tragic  boards. 
Still  the  stern  inflexible  grandeur  of  the  youthful  poet's 
bold  and  lofty  genius,  in  its  first  upsoaring,  seems  rather 
disposed  to  crush  the  then  feeble  stage  beneath  his  powerful 
.foot,  than  to  call  up  for  its  embellishment  any  fleeting  jet 
brilliant  apparition.  This  very  circumstance  makes  the  pJay 
of  "  Locrine  "  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  Shakspeare.  It  shows  clearly  at  what  an  immea- 
surable distance  the  poet  stood  apart  from  the  arena  for 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  world  which  he  depicted.  It  shows 
to  what  an  abyss  of  degradation  his  giant  mind  must  have 
abased  itself,  to  what  a  falsification  of  his  own  principles^ 
and  denial  of   his   powers   he   must  have  descended,  ere 
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Sie   Buffered  himself  to  ding  exclusively  to  the  stage,   fitr_i 
<  superior,  as,  then  existing  in  England,  it  may  have  been  to 
I  'the  modern  theatre. 

I         This  contrast  hecoraes  very  apparent  if  we  compare  witii 
f  the  tragic  grandeur  of  "  Locrine,"  (not  the  old  "  King  Lear,"  ■ 
iTI^e  authenticity  of  which  is  not  universally  admitted,  but) 
i  t'  Pericles,"  and  the  old  "  King  John,"  both  of  which  be- 
I  long  unquestionably  to  our  pout.     And  yet,  even  in  these, 
frthe  compulsive  effort  is  so  far  apparent,  that  we  feel  the 
■poet's  representation  was  not  inspired  by  any  impulse  from 
.  within,  but  rather  by  an  effort  to  depict  in  the  most  harsh 
and  glaring  colours  that  external  world  which  was  to  him 
so  strange,  and  to  point  out  the  surprising  errors  therein 
existing  in  their  true  light,  as  they  were  discerned  by  his 
poweri'ul   and  discriminating  intellect.     Tet  the  true   in- 
tention, in  which  the  poet  threw  off  his  pictures  of  the 
I    world  and  of  human  life,  is  more  distinctly  understood  by 
eonsidering  the  wide  difference  between  them  and  his  lyric 
and  idyllic  poems.    The  former,  severely  drawn,  as  if  by  ihe 
power  of  the  intellect  alone,  unenfeebled  by  softness  or 
tenderness  of  feeling ;  the  latter  presenting  a  clue  to  the 
inmost  sentiments  of  the  poet,  which  are  in  them  revealetl 
almost  without  any  intermixture  of  external  influence.  These 
poems  and  sonnets  are  indeed  well  worthy  of  serious  con- 
'     templation.     Considering  the  almost  universal  tendency  of 
bis  own  efforts,  it  appears  singular  that  Shakspeare  should 
'    have  thought  this  free  style,  in  which  he  followed  Spenser, 
worthy  of  such  high  consideration,  although  eo  completely 
unauited  for  theatrical  representation.     He  appears  to  con- 
sider it  the  loftiest,  and  indeed  the  only  style  of  poetry  well 
deserving  that  name,  and  treats  the  dramatic   branch  in 
which  he  was  himself  so  great  a  master,  with  almost  unjust 
depreciation  and  contempt.     Although    Shakspeare  in  his 
'    dramas  frequently  adopted  the  early  popular  comedy,  as  well 
aa  old  national  songs  and  ballads,  and  notwithstanding  the 
decided  preference  he  evinced  in  early  youth  for  Italian 
Doveb  and  romances,  and  every  branch  of  Southern  litera- 
ture, he  never  appears  to  treat  any  themes  with  so  much 
seriousness    and    enthusiasm    as    those   selected    from    the 
heroic  chronicles  of  his  nation.     The  series  of  historical 
plays  founded  on  the  events  recorded  in  those  chronicles. 
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seem  to  form  almost  an  epic  poem,  and  as  the  poet  b 
«  self  felt  and  acknowledged,  far  surpass  the  narrow  limit 

the  stage. 
P  This  and  other  considerations  lead  me  to  place  SI 
speare,  although  unquestionably  the  first  dramatic  pcx 
his  nation,  and,  as  such  surpassed  by  none,  on  a  far  lo 
eminence,  and,  independently  of  the  perfection  of  his 
matic  art,  to  recognise  in  him  a  far  higher  order  of  po< 
the  source  of  which  is  purely  and  essentially  northern 
German. 

In  the  present  time  especially,  when  the  love  of  poeti 
our  country  is  so  shattered  and  broken  up  by  petty  pn 
ences  and  partialities,  this  poet  may  be  made  the  instmi 
of  uniting  our  divided  parties.  Those  who  have  seized  m< 
the  outward  form  and  garb  of  antiquity,  instead  of  its 
abundance  of  fancy  and  imagery,  —  those,  in  short,  w 
errors  tend  more  or  less  to  antique  stifiness  and  formi 
unless  all  idea  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  rhythmical 
of  words,  and  the  love  of  poetry  itself,  be  actually  cru 
and  trodden  out  in  their  hearts,  will  attach  thems 
to  Shakspeare,  for  his  genius  is  most  in  harmony  wit] 
antique  preferences  of  modern  poets.  The  spirit  which, 
to  the  antique,  seems  most  predominant  among  the  write 
our  day,  is  that  which  holds  ignorance  and  neglect  of  stud 
the  most  decisive  proofs  of  genius.  The  believers  it 
doctrine  are  ever  bent  on  imitating,  or  rather  counterfe 
the  very  qualities  in  which  they  are  most  deficient, 
which  they  have  least  power  to  attain,  and  are  perpet 
mistaking  childishness  for  simplicity,  confounding  the  { 
lar  with  the  vulgar,  and  instead  of  the  golden  lyre  of  A 
or  the  heroic  harp  of  northern  bards,  each,  familiar 
with  the  bagpipe  of  St.  Monday,  makes  its  unpoetical  < 
resound  through  all  his  works. 

Shakspeare,  the  grand,  deep-souled  master  of  all 
poetical  beauty,  may,  by  the  weight  and  irresistible  p 
of  his  genius,  minister  most  effectually  to  the  setting  asi 
these  insignificant  trifles,  produced  by  the  fashionable 
perament  of  the  day. 

Yet  there  are  those  amongst  us  who  embrace  a  bette 
^—nobler  aim,  rejecting  the  vulgar  no  less  unconditionally 
\  tJie  mere  antique.     Nor  do  they  err  in  holding  romai 
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ke  ihe  vital  element  of  poetry,  and  the  most  appropriate 

£iere  for  the  development  of  modem  German  art.  StilLJ 
ogh  it  is  an  incontrovertihle  principle  that  poetry,  It 
iroe  to  itself,  will  ever  be  a  creation  of  fancy  and  imagin- 
■d(«9  the  same  features,  too  frequently  and  exclusively 
l^^ieated,  will  produce  feeble  and  degenerate  works,  unless 
combined  with  that  tragic  and  heroic  grandeur,  that  deep 
•cdemni^  engendered  by  constant  meditation  on  life  and  the 
biiman  destiny,  which  in  Shakspeare  ever  speak  so  vividly 
and  intelligibly.  Shakspeare's  writings  are  romance  through-  v  Ix 
oot.  He  avoids  with  evident  aversion  that  affectation  of  ^ 
classical  learning,  to  which  so  many  poets  of  his  time  were 
iddicted ;  and  also  rejects  that  merely  modem  poetry,  which 
is  the  slave  of  fashion  and  of  circumstances,  and  usually  be- 
Bomes  insipid  when  it  should  be  sweet,  — turns  pathos  into 
fretfnlness,  and  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  nature  and  simplicity, 
ikffenerates  into  unmeaning  commonplace.  Shakspeare,  the 
pnn(»  of  poets,  was  romantic  in  the  selection  and  treatment ' 
of  bis  subjects  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  which 
We  complain,  examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  found  in  abun- 
dance among  the  stage-writing  poets  of  his  day;  but  it  is 
ehiefly  by  his  superexcellent  vigour  and  bold  freedom  that 
his  writings  are  distinguished  from  the  need-and-help  dramas 
(Noth-und-hiilfs  Dramen)*  of  our  own  stage.  Shakspeare 
was  truly  romantic,  but  in  the  right  spirit ;  his  fancy  was  * 
not  merely  glowing  and  sportive,  but  profoundly  grand  and, 
in  the  truest  signification  of  the  term,  romantic. 

The  attempt  to  adapt  foreign  forms  to  any  national  stage 
will  usually  prove  quite  fruitless,  for  the  theatre  of  any 
country  must  be  subjected  to  its  own  appropriate  laws 
and  government ;  and  these  we  are  more  likely  to  find, 
idapted  in  just  proportion  to  the  true  object  and  require-  • 
ments  of  our  German  stage,  in  the  lyric  poems  of  Shakspeare 
than  in  his  historical  dramas.    Singular  as  such  an  assertion 

*  **  Noth-und-hiilfs  Dramen.**  This  term  is  scarcely  susceptible  of 
translation:  it  applies,  probably,  to  dramas  of  a  very  inferior  though  po- 
pular character,  in  which,  &s  in  some  commonplace  novels,  the  personages 
appear  to  be  thrown  into  situations  of  forced  distress  and  necessity, 
merely  that  they  may  be  assisted  and  saved  by  a  combination  of  other 
circumstances  equally  forced  and  unnatural,  and  palpably  contrived  for 
Mm  occasion.  —  Trant, 
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may  appear,  Calderon  assimilates  more  closely  to  our  stage 
in  mature  experience  and  the  lofty  ideal  of  dramatic  art  than 
the  English  poet.  Apart,  however,  from  that  peculiar  con- 
sideration, and  the  false  imitative  experiments  arising  from 
it,  I  should,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  before  laid 
down,  pronounce  Shakspeare  to  be  the  true  and  only  founda-  } 
tion  on  which  any  better  feeling  for  the  art  in  Gkrmanj  is 
likely  to  be  raised.  A  high  sense  and  feeling  for  poetry  is 
most  likely  to  be  universally  developed  by  a  deep  study  and 
full  comprehension  of  that  poet's  genius,  and  thus  all  the 
various  parties,  and  the  devious  courses  pursued  in  our 
literature  would  gradually  disappear,  and  ere  long  be  en- 
tirely lost.  It  would  scarcely  now  be  possible  to  counsel  a 
revival  of  the  earlier  French  taste,  the  so  called  poetic  art 
of  a  Boileau,  Batteur,  or  Grodschied,  yet  in  the  general 
anarchy  prevailing  in  regard  to  taste  and  beauty,  it  is  not 
altogether  surprising  that  some  voices  plead  even  for  a  re- 
turn to  that  neglected  path.  Not,  however,  to  such  a  retro-r 
grade  movement  does  our  mission  tend ;  rather,  enriched  hf. 
retrospection  and  the  garnered  wisdom  and  experience  ct 
the  past,  let  us  look  steadily  farward,  ever  advandng  on 
our  way. 


iHotirrtt  (German  pamttngsu 


ON 

THE  GERMAN  PAINTINGS  EXHIBITED  AT  ROME 

IN  THE  YEAB   1819. 


The  exhibition  of  modern  Gierman  paintings  in  the  palace 
CaffareUi,  at  Rome,  which  was  fitted  up  and  arranged  for 
that  purpose,  by  permission  of  the  consul  of  the  Prussian 
embassy,  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  the  imperial  court  in  that  city, 
once  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  so  long  the  focus  of  the 
arts  and  the  point  of  union  for  all  amateurs. 

The  public  journals  gave  a  full  account  of  the  visit  with 
which  his  Imperial  Highness  honoured  the  exhibition,  but 
as  yet  no  detailed  examination  of  its  merits,  as  an  assemblage 
of  works  of  art,  has  appeared ;  at  least  no  work,  fully  de- 
serving such  a  title,  or  in  any  degree  accomplishing  that 
design.  Yet  the  German  exhibition  seems  well  entitled  to 
careful  investigation,  both  as  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
times,  and  in  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  arts ; 
besides  which,  it  possesses  great  intrinsic  value,  from  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  compositions  exhibited,  far  ex- 
ceeding all  that  have  been  produced  by  any  other  modern 
and  rising  school  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  most  gra- 
tifjring  and  delightful  to  witness  the  universal  and  well- 
directed  aspirations  of  so  much  varied  talent,  as  it  must 
be  clear  to  us  all,  that  excellence,  instead  of  springing 
up  spontaneously  like  the  grass  of  the  field,  cannot  be 
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attained  without  much  careful  study  and  cultivation.  If,  1 
nmong  the  numerous  indifferent,  or  even  bad  pictures,  I 
wliich  usually  prepondernte  in  an  exhibition  like  the  presei 
we  find  many  good,  and  a  few  of  distinguished  merit,  i 
may  reasonably  anticipate,  irom  the  united  etTorts  oi'  so  much  ' 
natural  and  varied  talent,  a,  succeasful  and  happy  reaction  in  i 
the  art  generaUy. 

The  exhibition  was,  on  the  whole,  favourably  received  bj  1 
the  public,  both  in  regard  to  individual  performances  and  | 
the  rising  talent  here,  for  the  first  time,  displayed  in  a  higher  I 
order  of  conceptions,   embracing  a,  wider  circle  of  ideas.    ] 
Great  and  well-deBcrved  praise  was  bestowed  on  the  tifO 
SchadowB,  Philip  Veit,  Wach,  and  others ;  for  the  public, 
when  left  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment,  usually  decide  both 
judiciously  and  kindly.     Opinions  were  divided   on  some 
other  points,  and  many  dissentient  voices  were  even  raised 
to  depreciate  the  exhibition.     It  was  considered  to  he  the 
general  defect  of  the  modern  German  school,  and  urged 
against  it  as  a  subject  of  reproach,  that  it  digressed  into  the 
old   German  manner ;   and   consequently,   although    great 
commendations  were  awarded  to  individual  merit,  which  the 
greater  and  better  part  of  the  public  failed  not  to  discern 
and  acknowledge,  it  was  generally  asserted  that  the  artiste 
of  that  school  were  entering  upon  an  irregular  and  false 
path. 

I  design  in  this  treatise  to  inquire  into  the  cause  and 
origin  of  this  general  censure,  and  to  ascertain  in  how  far 
it  may  be  applicable  either  to  the  entire  school,  or  to  parti- 
cular individuals  and  their  productions  ;  but  as  numerous  ' 
points  require  to  be  noticed,  before  forming  a  judgment  in 
either  case,  I  shall  first  remind  my  readers  of  such  consider- 
ations as  appear  to  me  of  most  essential  importance. 

Before,  however,  I  inquire  into  the  correct  or  incorrect 
application  of  this  very  vague  censure,  I  must  attempt  to 
analyse  the  idea  and  define  it  correctly,  so  that,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  attaching  a  precise  meaning  to  the  term,  we  may 
the  better  understand  in  what  sense  it  is  usually  received  and 
employed. 

If  the  phrase  were  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  incorrect 
d^ign,  common  or  exaggerated  espresaion,  cold,  unnatural 
colouring,  or  any  other  positive  fault  in  painting,  it  would  ' 
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be  easy  to  determine  whether  such  an  objection  were  well- 
founded  or  not :  easy  at  least  to  all  who,  with  a  naturally 
correct  eye,  have  a  cultivated  taste,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  real  excellencies  of  the  art  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  reproach  of  mannerism  only  be  intended,  our  judgment 
becomes  confused,  as  this  latter  term  cannot  so  easily  be 
defined,  and  wanting  requisite  precision  and  distinctness,  is 
susceptible  of  the  most  various  acceptations  and  interpreta- 
tions. But  if,  as.  applied  in  judgment  or  censure  to  works  of 
art,  the  term  Early  German  refers  only  to  a  certain  style 
Once  historically  existing ;  the  misconceptions  which  easily 
attach  themselves  to  so  conventional  a  form  of  speech  become 
interminable,  and  the  judgment  must  be  proportionately  be- 
wUdered  and  perplexed.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  strictly 
to  examine  the  principles  on  which  this  term  is  founded, 
that  the  confusion  of  our  ideas  may  be  cleared  up,  and  the 
opinion  expressed  by  it  distinctly  understood. 
.  Neither  painting,  nor  any  other  high  science  or  art,  can 
break  loose  entirely  from  the  chain  of  tradition,  nor,  denying 
or  rejecting  every  principle  of  past  times,  enter  at  once  on  a 
new  and  untrodden  path.  Each  artist  should  rather  prefer 
to  link  his  genius  with  an  earlier  period,  whether  he  aim  at 
opening  for  himself  a  new  path,  the  pursuit  of  which  may 
lead  to  unexampled  excellence,  or  whether  it  be  his  desire  to 
raise  the  bewildered  taste  of  the  degenerate  art  to  its  original 
grandeur  and  sublimity ;  no  such  object  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished without  the  study,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  adaptation 
of  an  earlier  style.  It  frequently  happens  that  when  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  painting  seems  quite  exhausted,  and  all  minds 
are  weary  of  the  same  monotonous  path,  a  new  and  sudden 
impulse  throws  the  art  into  a  foreign  channel,  or  prompts  its 
return  to  such  old  themes  and  treatment  as  appear  novel,  even 
from  their  antiquity.  This  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  who  wished  to  revive  the  ancient  Egyptian 
style  in  architecture.*     A  religious  object,  however,  may 

*  Adrian  endeavoured  to  reanimate  paganism,  and  to  make  it  once 
more  the  basis  of  the  empire  and  of  public  life:  for  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  the  more  profound  and  austere  theology  of  Egypt.,  and  that 
Beir  Egyptian  style,  which  characterises  the  later  monuments  of  Roman 
•rt,  was  connected  with  the  emperor's  predilection  for  the  old  religion  of 
Egypt. — A.  W.vonSchiegeTs  Philo»ophy  of  History,  Standard  Library^  ^.^Q^% 
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bave  prompted  thia  attempt  rntlier  than  the  requirements  of 
the  art.  Since  this  fact  can  merely  be  noticed  here  as  an 
example,  I  shall  leave  the  closer  investigation  of  the  aubjecl 
for  a  more  appropriate  occasion,  together  with  the  question 
whether  at  such  a  period  the  true  interest  of  the  art  is  most 
esseDtially  promoted  by  a.  sudden  spring  onwards,  or  by  a 
bold  and  daring  return  to  its  own  original  form.  It  ia 
enough  to  observe,  that  every  period  in  its  last  maoifestatioit 
of  power  has  produced  much  worthy  of  study,  and  of  at  least 
comparative  excellence ;  as  in  that  brief  revival,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  when  heathen  art  blazed  forth  anew 
before  its  final  and  irretrievable  extinction.  Returning  lo 
the  art  of  painting  in  our  moderp  Christian  time,  it  has  long 
since  been  decided,  by  those  who  are  most  conversant  with 
its  productions,  and  indeed  universally  acknowledged,  that  it 
reached  the  summit  of  perfection  about  the  end  of  the  &f- 
teenth,  or  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth,  century,  with 
the  great  masters  of  that  period,  Raphael,  Leonardo,  Michel- 
angelo, Titian,  and  Correggio,  and  although  subsequently  the 
School  of  the  Carracci,  Guido,  Domenichino,  and  a,  few  of  the 
better  Florentines,  enjoyed  well-merited  fame,  the  art  never 
again  reached  the  height  it  hod  attained  under  the  first  great 
masters.  This,  at  least,  is  no  longer  disputed ;  and  when, 
as  each  school  successively  expired,  and  the  time  of  its 
dominion  passed  away,  the  necessity  of  a  grand  revival  forced 
itself  upon  the  genius  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  prompted 
an  effort,  whicli  was  based  upon  a  right  principle,  although 
the  application  of  it  was  altogether  erroneous,  &Iengs,  who 
among  us  undertook  the  work  of  restoration,  believed  that  to 
forma  perfect  composition  it  was  necessary  to  combineTitian's 
Kfe-like  carnations,  the  magical  chiaroscuro  of  Correggio. 
with  the  beautiful  forms  and  rich  conceptions  of  Raphael;  that 
the  result  of  such  a  combination  would  be  perfect  in  iteel^ 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  theory  give  new  life  to  dealioing 
ftrt.  Yet  a  new  life  can  spring  only  from  the  depths  of  * 
new  love,  and  it  is  vain  to  imagine  that  lofty  art,  like  a 
draught  of  medicine,  may  be  procured  by  the  mingling  of 
various  different  ingredients.  Hence  the  compositions  of 
Meugs  appear  cold  and  insipid,  and  alihough  in  many  points 
Buperior  to  his  time,  bis  great  and  praiseworthy  exertioU 
never  led  to  the  formation  of  any  school  peculiarly  his  own. 
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Other  afterwards  modified  his  recipe  for  the  restoration  o£ 
•rt,  or  even  went  to  the  extreme  of  believing  that  a  single 
artist  ought  to  unite,  with  his  imitation  of  Kaphael,  both  the 
antique  school  and  nature,  or,  rather,  drawing  from  models ; 
and  in  this  respect,  a  similar  observation  will  apply  to  the 
present  struggle  of  modern  art.  Copying  from  the  pagan 
antique  leads  invariably  to  a  neglect  of  the  immutable  dis- 
tinction between  the  sister-arts  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  and 
the  theory  just  noticed  would  easily  produce  such  errors, 
although  this  was  not  precisely  the  case  with  Mengs,  who 
generally  confined  himself  within  the  true  limits  of  painting. 
The  influence  of  Winkelmann,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the 
antique  created  in  that  respect  a  new  epoch,  gave  rise  to 
many  erroneous  applications,  leading  the  artist  yet  more 
widely  astray  from  the  true  object  of  his  art. 

The  'aberrations  of  the  French  school  were  most  remark- 
able, and  its  errors,  though  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
Same  source,  took  a  completely  different  direction.  The 
monuments  of  the  antique,  although  partially  known  by  a 
few  individual  painters  who  had  studied  in  Rome,  stood  not 
here  in  their  native  power  and  majesty  before  the  eyes  and 
Senses  of  the  people :  yet  so  much  the  more  did  they  turn 
in  rising  astonishment  to  marvel  at  that  republican  antiquity 
which  history  taught  them  to  know  and  venerate.  The 
tragic  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  produced  in  theatrical 
exaggeration  upon  the  stage,  became  the  reigning  idols  of 
the  day,  and  consequently  art  itself  rushed  into  the  arms  of 
republican  antiquity,  showing  an  especial  preference  for 
tragic  and  exaggerated  dramatic  effect.  In  truth  a  mighty 
leap  to  attempt,  more  wondrous  than  that  Egyptian  influence 
on  sculpture  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  at  least  further  re- 
moved from  everything  by  which,  in  our  time,  art  as  art,  and 
men  as  men,  are  measured !  It  would  indeed  require  that  all 
modern  Europe  should  return  to  the  heathenism  of  former 
days,  a  return  which  the  French,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Revolution,  certainly  both  hoped  and  attempted  to  effect. 
Such  are  still  the  characteristics  of  the  French  school ;  a 
vigorous  and  remarkable,  yet  false  tendency,  the  peculiar- 
ities of  which  are  especially  seen  in  the  productions  of 
David,  the  greatest  master  of  that  school.  The  same  prin- 
ciples have  till  now  reigned  throughout  Euro^^,  v(lvk.Vi  \^ 
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the  less  surprising  as  they  in  many  respects  successfoIllf'H 
develope  tlie  genius  of  our  tinin,  so  far  removed  from 
meditative  calm  which  alone  gives  birth  to  true  ideas 
beauty.     The  French  manner  has  obtained  great  infl 
in  Italy,  and  the  excellent  paintings  of  Camuccini,  those 
least  which  are  drawn  from  history  or  mythology}  bekng 
decidedly  to  their  mode  of  conception  and  treatment,  thoagL 
a  noble  feeling  for  art  often  breaks  through  the  mannered 
surface  of  the  French  schoob.     Some  more  recent  woiii 
of  this  famous  painter,  church  pictures  especially,  are  mon; 
simple  and  more  consonant  with  the  severe  grandeur  ot 
truth. 

The  French  pictures  exhibited  this  year  at  Borne  afford 
an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  practical  operation  of  their 
principles,  exclusively  inculcated,  on  the  younger  geossn^i^ 
tion.  One  in  particular,  the  most  remarkable,  represent! 
"  Un  Jeune  Grec  renverse,"  as  it  is  styled  in  the  catalogue 
and  chiefly  excites  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  poor  model,  wis 
in  that  deadly  position,  head  downwards,  must  have  evi^i 
dently  given  his  whole  energies  of  soul  and  body  to  perfom*i 
ing  the  part  of  the  naked  hero.  The  penetration  of 
artist  is  particularly  exhibited  in  the  position  of  the  swoidi 
which  is  placed  diagonally  across  the  body,  so  as  to  8ape^ 
sede  the  fig-leaf,  usually  employed.  Such  an  excess  d 
mannerism  would  scarcely  be  conceivable  in  any  school 
except  the  French. 

It  is  not,  however,  impossible  to  name  a  few  happy  ex- 
ceptions and  better  impulses,  though,  where  false  taste  w 
universally  prevails,  they  must  necessarily  be  but  isolateli 
examples,  until  the  barriers  of  slavery  are  broken,  and  tbft 
erroneous  ideas  existing  thrown  aside.     In  France,  wh 
each  unnatural  extreme  soon  produces  its  reverse,  anothi 
manner  has  already  arisen,  half-antique,  half  revolutioihi; 
born,  tragi-theatrical  style,  employed  in   delineating  histo- 
rical themes  of  lesser  importance,  and  more  attractive  tende^ 
ness  than  the  loftier  class.     These  pictures  are  called  " 
genre,"  and  the  productions  of  Granet  at  Rome  in  this  styte 
are  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed. 

Portrait-painting  also,  which  is  considered  a  distinct  pi 
fession,  is,  in  its  narrow  circle,  less  exposed  to  the  erron 
influences  of  popular  taste,  and  often  produces   artists 
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It  happy  talent,  who  carry  that  hranch  of  art  to  its  highest 
Eedion;  and  even  if  guided  by  instinct  alone,  without 
nrence  to  higher  impulses,  produce  such  life-like  resem- 
ices  and  brilliant  effects  as  throw  the  age  into  astonish« 
It,  and  rival  even  Lawrence,  the  famous,  noble  portrait- 
iter  of  Ghreat  Britain,  But  these  dazzling  meteors  too 
1  depart  from  among  us,  and  have  little  perceptible  in-> 
nee  on  the  general  progress  of  the  art. 
lesides  the  French  school,  there  is  one  other  influence 
ost  universally  prevailing,  that  of  the  English  copper- 
:e  engravings.  We  can  scarcely  feel  surprised  at  the 
y  increasing  taste  for  these  works,  since  their  style  is 
wmpletely  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  springing 
Q  its  sentimental  style  of  feeling  and  the  quick  fervent 
ulses  of  the  heart.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary 
itfer  any  further  observations  on  the  character  of  these 
ravings,  because  the  impulse  which  produced  them  is 
at  once  to  be  the  ruling  element  of  taste,  not  in  England 
r>  nor  yet  merely  in  engravings,  but  discoverable  in  sculp- 
^  churches,  pictures,  monuments, — in  everything,  in  short, 
sre  the  theme  is  susceptible  of  sentimental  expression  and 
Ltment. 

?he  preceding  observations  give  a  true  picture  of  the  taste 
^erto  predominating  in  the  art,  or,  might  I  not  almost 

►  have  even  now  too  much  influence  ?  Under  these  cir- 
istances,  between  the  domination  of  the  French  school 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  English  engravings  on  the  other; 
Bveen  barren  theories,  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Mengs, 
ihe  opinions  of  Winkelmann,  so  ill  understood,  and  which, 
I  intended,  but  solitary,  individual  efforts  have  vainly 
ven  to  break  through,  a  completely  new  impulse  has 
red  in  Germany,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  its  pro- 
as and  development  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
2U0US.     This  impulse,  if  lovingly  fostered  and  wrought 

>  a  susceptible  feeling  for  all  that  is  most  lofty  and  ap- 
priate  in  art ;  if  its  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  regular 
tivation  upon  certain  fixed  principles ;  if  the  tendency  to 
ir  and  exaggeration  be  restrained  within  due  bounds  by 
ye  and  critical  judgment;  if  what  is  as  yet  incomplete  be 
shed  with  grandeur  proportionate  to  the  loftiness  of  the 
caption,  we  may  yet  see  the  lovely  path  of  beauty  laid 
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open,  and  these  rising  efforts  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
and  flourishing  schooL     Grerman  artists  long  since  dedc 
rejected  the  predominant  French  manner,  and  manif 
an  ardent  appreciation  of  the  noble  painters  of  earlj 
A  large  proportion  chose  the  inimitable  Raphael  for 
model,  while  some  few  selected  Leonardo  for  their  gnic 
or  were  attracted  by  the  severe  grandeur  of  Michelan[ 
Who  does  not  recall  to  mind  BUri,  '*  formed,"  to  use 
words  of  Groethe,  "  by  deep  study,"  and  Professor  Hartmf 
at  Dresden,  so  much  distinguished  for  excellence,  bot]i 
master  and  scholar  ?     The  distinction  between  sculpture, 
the  antique,  and  painting,  is  also  more  clearly  defined, 
becomes  more  universally  regarded.     The  first,  howevc 
who  justly  claims  the  highest  place  in  our  retrospect  of 
regeneration  of  art, — he  who  commenced  the  struggle, — li^ 
no  more.     Schick  of  Stuttgart,  striving  throughout  his  wl 
life  with  oppression  and  depreciation,  died  ere  his  lofty  talc 
known  and  acknowledged  too  late,  brought  him  the 
of  fame  to  which  he  was  so  justly  entitled.     First  fbi 
in  David's  school,  he  ever  retained  the  manner  and  vi 
design  he   had  imbibed  from  that  master,   certainly 
first  in  his  peculiar  style ;  and  although  rising  unsupi 
in  the  new  career  his  genius  marked  out  for  itself,  he 
covered,  after  long  years  of  apprenticeship,  that  as  guides 
perfection,   other  and  higher  models  were  needed,  mc 
which,  among  his  contemporaries  and  the  school  in  wl 
he  had  been  formed,  might  be  sought  in  vain  :  those  he 
sired  to  study  existed  only  in  the  earlier  masters,  wl 
works,  by  no  vicissitudes  of  time  destroyed  or  supersede 
still  excite  the  wonder  and  command  the  admiration  of 
beholders.     The  portraits  of  the  children  of  Von  Humbol 
which  excited  so  much  attention  at  Rome,  will  bear 
parison  even  with  those  of  Leonardo  or  Titian,  and 
not  be  deemed  unworthy  a  pupil  either  of  Raphael  or 
nardo.     His  talent  is  yet  more  strikingly  apparent  in 
"Apollo  and  the  Shepherds,"  a  large  picture  now  in 
royal  palace  at  Stuttgart,  and  which  formerly  adorned 
chamber  of  the  deceased  queen.     The  rich  working  of 
composition,  crowded  with  figures  most  beautifully  arranj 
the  clear  brilliancy,  and  soft  grace  of  the  colouring,  and 
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less  and  vigour  of  the  whole,  make  it  worthy  the  best 
nods  of  the  older  masters. 

ComeHus  and  Overbeck  are  universally  acknowledged  tc 
\<dL  first  among  the  living  German  painters  of  this  era. 
are  gifted  with  rich  creative  fancy:  the  former  displays 
intense  feeling  for  beauty  in  figure  and  expression,  with 
ich  grace  of  attitude  and  arrangements ;  the  latter  has  an 
exhaustible  inventive  faculty,  and  great  vigour  of  expres- 
>n.     Overbeck  is  well-known  in  Germany  by  many  most 
cpressive  works,   especially  the  great  cartoon  at  Frank- 
representing  "Joseph   sold  to  the  Merchants."     His 
ition  in  art  is  already  sufficiently  apparent,  and  were 
fnot  80,  the  grand  cartoon  of  "  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  in 
present  Exhibition,  would  at  once  decide  it.     What 
lelius  may  be  capable  of  accomplishing  in  a  higher 
grander  scale  than  he  has    hitherto    attempted,   the 
paintings  in  the  Glyptotheka  built  at  Munich  by  the 
)wn  Prince  of  Bavaria,  and  the  execution  of  which  is 
to  Cornelius,  will  afford  him  ample  opportunity  of 
)ving.    Our  anticipations,  if  formed  from  his  first  cartoon, 
ich  is  finished  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  will  be  highly 
it  represents  the  entire  mythic  cycle  of  Night,  with 
numerous  allegorical  retinue,  treated  in  the  ingenious 
comprehensive  style  of  the  ancients,  equally  rich  and 
)ressi7e.     The  dramatic  energy  of  some  of  this  artist's 
rlier  productions  appears  to  verge  upon  mannerism,  but  in 
last  excellent  work  we  remark  with  pleasure  a  noble 
iplicity  and  greater  fidelity  to  nature.   Both  painters  have 
5n  happily  imitated   by  many  younger   artists   of  very 
rious  talents  and  different  habits  of  thought,  all  uniting  in 
lest  emulative  efforts  to  restore  the  art  to  its  original 
ovation. 

The  general  struggle  of  the  German  artists  in  Rome  daily 
iites  more  and  more  attention,  and  its  progress  is  watched 
lith  cordial  sympathy  by  the  illustrious  men  of  many  other 
luntries.  I  have  to  mention  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  as 
Wef  among  those  who  honour  and  value  German  genius, 
Anova,  the  pride  of  Italy,  the  sculptor  of  our  time  whose 
^ius  is  reverenced  and  acknowledged  by  all  Europe.  When 
^  his  tour  through  Germany,  he  visited  the  unique  Boisseree 
>i  lection,    though    himself  working   in   quite   a  diffftt^iA 
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sphere,  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  it,  and  at  this 
not  only  watches  with  interest  the  efforts  of  our 
German  artists  in  general,  but  also  affords  to  indii 
talent  the  kindest  sympathy  and  protection.     Many 
Grermans,  Philip  Yeit,  Eggers,  and  others  owe  to  his 
mendation  their  admission  to  the  fresco  works  in  the  Vat 
The  taste  for  fresco  painting,  which  is  so  warmly  cultiTS 
among  the  German  artists  in  Rome,  forms  a  grand 
the  advance  of  art,  and  the  fame  of  having  first  encoi 
it  belongs  to  the  Prussian  consul-genei*al  Bartholdy. 
these  compositions  a  certain  grandeur  of  conception, 
bined  with  freedom  and  certainty  of  execution,  are  ii 
pensable,  and  they  consequently  offer  a  noble  field  for  rii 
talents. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  will  not  be  difficult  1 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  present  state  of  German 
as  displayed  in  the  last  exhibition  at  Rome,  and  to 
it  according  to  its  real  merits. 

I  will  say  but  a  few  words  more  in  reference  to  its 
principles.     Imitation,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  tena^'i 
forbidden  to  an  artist,  more  especially  in  the  technicalitifllj 
his  art.     He  must  learn  the  first  elementary  principles ' 
which  it  is  based — design,  correct,  elaborate,  powerful 
confident  design;  and  happy  should  the  young  aspirant  1 
teem  himself  if  he  succeed  in  finding  an  able  master, 
ble  of  displaying  to  him  the  whole  structure  of  the  hr 
frame,  internal  and  external,  by  the  study  of  anatomj  1 
drawing  from  models,  leaving  him  to  acquire  a  more 
knowledge  of  its  most  vigorous  and  powerful  developi 
by  the  study  of  the  antique.     The  science  of  persj 
belongs  also  to  the  recognised  principles  of  art,  and  murtl 
acquired  from  instruction ;  but  colouring — the  magic 
and  beauty  of  colouring — no  master  can  impart,  unless 
scholar  be  endowed  by  nature  with  a  gifted  eye  and 
Yet   much   preparatory  technical   knowledge,    co-opei 
with  natural  endowments,  and  thus  contributing  to  prodil 
perfection,  can  and  must  be  acquired.     Natural  talents  " 
cultivated,  will  start  with  all  the  elementary  parts  m 
for  the  elevation  of  the  art,  and  the  student  should  hi 
select  some  ideal  model  of  excellence,  loftier  than  even  I 
/naster  could  offer  him.     He  should  remember  that  he 
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iw  two  very  different  objects,  both  of  which  must  be  kept 
diously  distinct ;  the  master's  instruction,  for  whatever  is 
pessary  to  be  learned ;  the  type  or  model  for  what  cannot 

taught  but  must  nevertheless  be  acquired.  It  will  be 
arly  seen  from  the  preceding  observations  that  no  indivi* 
il  painter  can  safely  break  loose  from  the  organised  system 
art,  nor  freeing  himself  from  laws  already  imposed  and 
il  existing,  attempt  to  create  from  his  own  unassisted 
lius,  or  as  it  is  said  *^  from  Nature."  What  is  the  usual 
ult  of  thus  spurning  all  tradition  or  cultivation  ?  The 
ificial  mannered  treatment  of  these  would-be-original 
iators  and  nature-artists,  and  the  rank  assigned  to  their 
eductions  sufficiently  prove  the  fallacy  of  their  theory, 
hence,  then,  should  the  youthful  artist  draw  ideas  of 
mdeur  in  form  and  arrangement,  and  still  more  the  general 
loeption  and  treatment  of  his  subject  ?  How  infuse  into  his 
loeption  a  congenial  yet  lofty  spirit,  except  from  the-  noble 
tations  of  earlier  masters,  and  the  study  of  that  brief  but 
Tious  period,  in  which  the  art  of  painting  had  avowedly 
iched  its  highest  poiht  of  perfection  ?  Should  we  send 
Q  back  to  copy  from  the  French  school,  or  bid  him  adopt 
i  style  of  the  English  engravings?  If  he  think  rightly 
Qself,  he  will  never  be  led  away  by  examples  so  erroneous, 
b  fix  his  idea  immutably  on  Raphael  and  his  contempora- 
8,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eenth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Tying  their  creations  in  his  heart  as  the  eternal  guides  of 

efforts.  It  is  certain  that  besides  those  grand  masters 
;08e  fame  and  genius  are  incontrovertible,  none  deserve 
be  more  highly  esteemed  than  their  immediate  predeces- 
*8  and  ancient  masters,  with  whom  they  are  in  fact  far 
►re  closely  connected  than  with  their  own  scholars  or 
er  imitators.  Shall  we  profess  to  honour  Raphael,  and 
Ize  him  lightly  from  whom  Raphael  first  learnt  the  essen- 
Ls  of  the  art  ?  There  are  not  only  many  single  figures, 
t  groups  and  entire  compositions,  by  Perugino,  Fiesole, 
i  even  Giotto,  which  may  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and 
onishment,  though  we  turn  to  them  from  the  contempla- 
n  of  Raphael  himself,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  truly 
his  manner,  if  we  consider  that  manner  the  type  of  all 
It  is  spiritually  beautiful  and  harmonious.     How  seldom 
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do  we  meet  with  such  conceptions  among  the  mere  effwt- 
painteni  of  the  later  Italian  schools !  For  no  sooner  had  ^ 
summit  been  gained  than  the  first  steps  of  decline  wm 
evident  in  spirit  and  execution.  Still  anj  student  win 
attempts  to  take  as  models  of  design,  perspective^  the  strac 
ture  of  the  human  frame,  or  whatever  belongs  to  the  scientiie 
elements  of  painting,  those  first  stars  of  dawning  light  is 
western  art,  and  servilelj  imitates  or  rather  coant^ti 
their  finished  productions,  must  be  abandoned  to  the  conae- 
({uences  of  his  own  folly.     That  artist  who  neither  possessei 


natural  talent,  nor  has  received  technical  instruction,  will 
hnrdlj  indeed  derive  much  benefit  from  any  example  that 
may  be  set  before  him  ;  and  it  signifies  little  whether  U 
attempt  to  combine  his  own  manner  with  that  of  the  fifteentk 
(century,  or  confine  himself  to  the  19th  alone.  But  in  t' 
serious  criticism  on  the  subject  of  art,  our  illustrations  moflt 
be  drawn  only  from  those  whose  natural  talent  has  bees  Jr 
Modulously  cultivated.  This  is  the  case  generally  with  tliti 
artists  whose  works  are  here  exhibited.  The  others  it  wi 
best  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

If  wo  are  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of  the  art 
its  progress  by  the  productions  of  these  better  masters  aloil 
our  pn^vious  remarks  will  have  led  us  to  the  point  whestt 
W(»  nmy  safoly  draw  the  following  inference.  First,  that  if* 
iiiodol  bo  well  and  judiciously  chosen,  the  true  path  shoiU 
\\v  not  back  upon  itself,  but  progressively  onwards  to  a  net 
pf^rfootioii  of  art,  reproduced  from  the  bosom  of  antiqinl^ 
yt»l  novortheless  fresh,  living,  and  blooming;  a  new  art 
(t»r  t\\{\  now  time. 

So(M>ndly,  that  the  efforts  of  modem  German  artists  are  If 
110  nuMins  (lirooted  into  a  wrong  channel,  nor  based  upon  erTO*| 
IUM>UM  principles,  but  are  rather  steadily  advancing  in 
right  pathi  though  many  imperfections  and  defects  natan 
ding  It)  tho  first  dawn  of  talent;  and  some  individuals,  osi 
Hibly  holonging  to  that  school,  and  desiring  to  be  num 
Hiuontf   \tn  UH^inbors,  actually  deviate,   in  many  instani 
I^SMU  Hm  priuoiplos.     It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  first  eff( 
lu»wt<vt»r  wt»lUintontioned,  that  many  aspirants  join  them 
Invtttul.  nud  striving  to  supply,  by  exaggeration,  their 
(Hiunoioun  tlolloit^ncy  of  talent  and  energy,  turn  everythi 
Nllki^  t\>  nmnnorlsm,  and  even  afibrd  just  opportunity  of 
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re  to  the  opponents  of  real  excellence ;  a  censure  in  which 
i  are  indiscriminately  involved,  the  most  excellent  and  re- 
jirkable  compositions  being  classed  in  the  same  category 
th  those  which  are  at  best  indifferent,  if  not  utter  failures. 
It  cannot  now  be  difficult  to  reduce  to  its  proper  value  the 
arge  of  "  G-erman  mannerism"  brought  against  modern  Ger- 
1.11  masters :  I  adopt  the  term  in  order  to  be  the  more  easily 
iderstood.     If  an  artist  be  incapable  of  uniting  the  spirit 

bis  types,  and  their  mode  of  treatment,  with  his  own  per- 
aal  talent,  but  on  the  contrary  confines  himself  to  copying 
i vial  accidents  or  positive  defects  —  counterfeiting  instead 
'imitating  —  he  is  decidedly  in  error,  and  such  a  practice, 
:.e  the  rude  imitation  of  nature,  will  lead,  though  by  a  totally 
QTerent  route,  to  the  same  abyss  of  degeneracy.  It  is  ever 
us  with  imitation  in  the  arts,  resembling,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
Q  comparison,  the  operation  of  sin  in  the  moral  being ;  both 
^  in  innumerable  false  directions,  and  as  there  is  in  the 
Oral  world  but  one  virtue,  so  in  the  arts  there  is  but  one 
Ue  path.  Perfection  consists  in  the  union  of  the  idea  and 
e  vitality ;  everything  that  breaks  this  union,  every  defi- 
ency  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  is  a  fault,  and,  if  further 
•veloped  or  adopted  as  a  principle,  will  lead  to  mannerism. 
he  idea,  if  suffered  to  predominate,  produces  works  that 
e  cold  and  inanimate,  or,  at  least  in  some  measure,  deserve 
e  reproach  of  hardness.  The  attempt,  on  the  other  hand, 
erely  to  copy  life  and  nature,  may  in  cases  produce  strong 
ffects,  as  many  of  the  Naturalisti  have  done,  but,  with  the 
3s  of  ideality  is  banished  all  deep  meaning,  and  even  that 
ternal  character  which  forms  a  most  essential  condition  of 
e  art. 

To  return  to  our  German  exhibition :  the  reproach  of 
itique  mannerism  is  fitly  applied  to  the  above-mentioned 
ass  alone,  and  certainly  the  exaggeration  of  some  few 
nong  them  seems  entirely  to  merit  it.  This  class  of 
Linters  may  be  found  everywhere,  and  their  faults  are  not 

be  referred  to  the  models  they  follow;  for  whether  copy- 
g  Leonardo  and  Durer,  Guido  and  Guercino,  Mengs  and 
liger,  or  who  you  will,  they  seize  and  imitate  their  worst 
>int8 ;  become  either  insipid  and  stiff,  or  exaggerated  and 
rerdrawn,  and  in  every  case  alike  mannered  and  unnatural. 
I  an  exliibition  we  invariably  find  many  indifferent  ^er^^ 
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formances,  and  even  utter  failures  mixed  up  with  more  fit* 
cellent  and  admirable  works,  but  our  judgment  shoaldbel^ 
formed  from  the  best  alone,  and  if  there  be  no  defideney  rf  ^ 
these,  it  augurs  well  for  the  progress  and  advancement  of  \ 
the  art.  The  works  of  sixtj-three  artists  are  here  collected^  {^ 
of  whom  by  far  the  greater  number  are  but  entering  on  thaif  ^ 
career.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  rising  talent  dif*  \^ 
played  by  a  few  of  these,  received  conmiendation,  and  the  i^ 
public,  little  heeding  party  disputes,  or  the  too  oommonlf 
repeated  reproach  of  antique  imitation,  dispensed  full  justioe 
to  each  individual  of  merit;  nay,  awarded  them  the  moit|^{. 
distinguished  approbation.  The  two  Schadows,  Philip  Ytttt  Eg 
TVach,  aud  others,  were  not  only  favourably  noticed  by  the  |^ 
public  in  general,  but  received  from  the  most  enUghtoied  jii 
and  illustrious  spectators  of  this  exhibition,  such  distinct  and  i;^ 
unqualified  praise,  as  must  have  equalled  every  desire  them- 
selves or  their  friends  could  have  formed;  on  this  point; 
therefore,  little  more  is  left  for  me  than  gratefully  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  sound  judgment  of  the  pubHc  to  which  little  or 
nothing  of  emendation  can  be  added  on  my  part.  Neither  it 
there  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  these  and  other  noble 
painters  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  approbation  awarded  tt 
the  promising  works  they  have  hitherto  produced,  and  thtf 
be  led  to  neglect  or  forget  the  incomparably  better  and 
higher  efforts  which  we  are  justly  entitled  to  expect  fro» 
them.  But  should  there  be  any  whose  individual  mtfit 
received  less  admiration  and  distinction  than  was  its  due,  kt 
the  artist  attribute  this  omission  merely  to  accidental  ci^ 
cumstances.  Who  could  fail  to  admire  the  rich  originality 
of  Eberhard's  remarkable  sketches?  Yet  such  designs  re* 
quire  to  be  contemplated  at  leisure  in  the  cabinet,  and  catdi 
the  eye  less  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition-room  than  luge  L 
and  highly  finished  oil-paintings  ;  it  is,  besides,  often  difficntt  ^ 
to  find  a  convenient  position  for  smaller  pieces.  The  grandest 
and  most  admired  works  of  some  other  painters  were  not  ^ 
exhibited ;  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  by  Johannei  j^- 
Weit,  which  has  attracted  much  admiration  froni  the  deep  (^ 
fervent  piety  of  the  expression,  and  the  truth  and  vivifyinf  jj 
warmth  of  the  execution,  and  the  beautiful  cartoon  before' 
mentioned,  by  Cornelius,  were  absent.  Two  single  heads  \lj 
llggerSf  less  beautifully  finished  than  those  of  the  MadooiM 
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nd  the  Angel  St.  Michael,  hut  of  nohle  form  and  graceful 
olouring,  worthy  the  hest  times  of  Italian  art,  were  little 
lOticed  among  so  many  larger  and  grander  compositions. 

The  rtsproach  of  antiquity^  if  supposed  to  imply  man<* 
terism,  and  therefore  error,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  German 
rtists  in  Rome ;  yet  we  must  observe  that  this  mannerism 
3  not  necessarily  an  accompaniment  of  the  antique,  and 
rhen  thoroughly  investigated  the  fault  will  be  found  to  have 
(O  connexion  with  it,  but  rather  to  arise  in  a  totally  different 
[Darter :  for  example,  in  a  Holy  Family,  by  Wilhelm  Schadow, 
he  head  of  the  mother  is  full  of  soul  and  expression,  beajiti- 
bl,  and  most  exquisitely  finished ;  but  the  St.  Joseph  in  tlie 
ame  picture  is  too  diminutive,  in  fact,  a  complete  failure. 
kill  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  old  German  in  the  figure, 
lor  could  any  of  Raphael's  heads  be  pointed  out  as  the 
Prototype  of  the  majestic  head  of  the  Madonna. 

"When  once  a  general  opinion  has  been  brought  into  a  sort 
€  convenient  formula,  it  is  repeated  and  echoed  by  persons 
rho  have  no  clear  idea  of  its  meaning,  and  frequently  adopt 
t  in  circumstances  with  which  it  has  not  the  slightest  con-> 
lexion ;  thus  it  is  with  the  phrase  "  old  German  manner,** 
a  art,  which  is  continually  applied  to  compositions  that  lie 
,  hundred  miles  at  least  out  of  its  province.  Were  it  my 
Dtention  to  enter  into  particulars,  I  could  give  numerous 
Dstances  of  a  most  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas  on  this 
^articular  point.  The  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  has 
>een  in  literature  for  many  years  past.  Any  new  poetical 
vork  is  supposed  to  have  been  sufficiently  criticised,  and  is 
lismissed  without  further  question  when  once  branded  with 
he  fearful  reproach  of  Romantic,  whether  it  be  from  the  pen 
>f  Schiller,  Tieck,  Fouque,  or  even  in  a  totally  different 
jenre.  Others,  again,  class  every  thing  in  philosophy  or 
Ksience  which  excites  their  displeasure,  or  surpasses  their 
comprehension,  under  the  general  head  of  mysticaly  a  term 
rhich  is  merely  employed  to  indicate  something  objectionable, 
3ut  the  meaning  of  which  they  as  little  understand  or  could 
explain  as  the  subject  or  opinion  to  which  they  applied  it. 
Such  set  phrases  are  in  fact  mere  delusive  forms  of  speech, 
misleading  the  judgment. 

The  introduction,  even  in  modern  paintings,  of  a  certain 
irell-dissembled  antiquity,  must,  in  a  few  particukc  t.\v^\£L^'S 
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tmong  us  failed  to  reach  the  same  point  of  perfection  as  with 
the  Italians,  the  causes  which  checked  its  progress  may  easily 
be  discovered ;  long  ere  it  had  reached  the  summit  its  career 
was  interrupted  by  religious  dissensions,  and  the  Burgher 
wars  of  the  16th  contury  at  length  completely  put  a  stop  to 
it.  Still  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  among  the  pre- 
decessors of  Raphael  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  ad' 
Vancement  of  the  art  in  all  its  branches  as  [Hubert  and  John] 
Van  Eyck. 

This  retrospect  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  my  subject ;  but 
ffe  will  now  return  to  the  present  state  of  German  art,  and 
nquire  into  the  new  direction  it  has  lately  taken  in  its  de- 
velopment at  Rome.  One  point,  however,  remains  to  bd 
leared  up  before  the  object  of  this  treatise  can  be  accom- 
lished,  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  point  of  the  highest  importance, 
s  until  our  ideas  on  that  particular  are  distinctly  defined  it 
rill  be  impossible  to  form  an  unbiassed  and  impartial  judg- 
lent.  It  chiefly  relates  to  the  choice  of  subjects ;  for  many 
oung  artists,  who  confine  themselves  from  choice  to  study- 
ag  the  most  excellent  masters  of  the  present  time,  have,  in 
ecordance  with  the  general  plan  of  those  painters,  and  of 
he  older  schools  also,  selected  Christian  subjects  in  particu- 
ir  for  their  paintings.  The  public  in  general  do  not  approve 
f  these  religious  themes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly 
eject  them;  and  this  determined  opposition  on  their  part 
las  greatly  contributed  to  prolong  the  contest  so  powerfully 
aaintained  against  the  true  destination  and  office  of  the  art. ' 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  asserted  that  Christian 
hemes  should  be  made  the  exclusive  subjects  of  representa- 
ion.  It  is  true  that  the  old  masters  of  a  loftier  time  pre- 
erred  those  subjects,  and  devoted  their  grandest  and  most 
mportant  works  to  the  honour  of  religion;  naturally  so, 
ndeed,  because  in  their  time  the  fervent  aspirations  of  art 
vere  linked  with,  and  the  offspring  of,  religion,  their  prin- 
cipal office  being  to  adorn  the  sanctuary,  and  beautify  de- 
T^otion.  The  old  painters,  nevertheless,  frequently  chose 
mythological  subjects  in  fresco  for  the  adornment  of  secu- 
ar  palaces :  we  see  this  first  in  Raphael,  and  after  him  in 
Griulio  Romano,  the  latter  displaying  peculiar  originality  of 
mind ;  later  still,  we  have  the  Carracci,  and  their  successors. 
&rand  poetical  sulgects,  drawn  from  ancient  mythology^  or 
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henic  poetry,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  fresco;  but,  on 
the  eontrary,  those  of  a  deeper  character,  in  which  symbolic 
mysteries  require  to  be  animated  by  consummate  skill  in  the 
finishing,  belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  oil-painting.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  happy  idea  of  the  Germans  —  Oyerbed[, 
Philip  Yeit,  and  Julius  Schnorr  —  to  make  their  fresco 
paintings  in  the  Villa  Giustiniani  from  the  imaginative 
Italian  poets,  Dante,  Ariosto^  and  Tasso,  thus  forming  t 
series  of  cyclic  representations*  I  can  easily  believe,  also^ 
that  the  old  Trojan,  Homeric,  or  other  heroic  historians^ 
might  be  executed  with  much  more  effect  in  the  grand  style 
of  fresco  paintings  than  they  have  hitherto  been  in  easel 
pictures ;  nor  will  I  deny  that  many  other  themes,  widely 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  Christian  art,  are  yet  most  ex- 
quisitely attractive.  Who  can  coldly  contemplate  a  Dania 
or  Antiope  of  Titian,  or  an  lo  of  Correggio  ?  Yet  I  cooW 
almost  wish  such  subjects  had  been  treated  exdusively  l)j  ,» 
painters  of  their  genius  and  delicate  taste ;  handled,  as  we  89  i 
frequently  see  them,  by  inferior  minds,  they  become  im* 
endurable.  I  would  also  remind  young  artists  that  thef 
must  follow  a  much  severer  path  before  they  can  hope  to 
attain  the  lofty  degree  of  exceUence,  which  will  enable  thett- 
to  diffuse  the  exquisite  expression  of  true  living  beauty  vd 
grace,  without  evidently  deriving  it  from  the  bare  charm  rf 
the  senses ;  easy  though  it  may  be  to  please  many  throng 
that  medium  alone,  for  the  public  are  often  only  too  sitf* 
ceptible  of  pleasure  from  such  voluptuous  subjects,  if  treatfll 
with  moderate  delicacy. 

The  spirit  and  treatment,  however,  are  here  of  prinuuy- 
importance.    There  must  be  no  exclusiveness  in  the  subjee^ ' 
even  though  a  preference  is  natural.  To  banish  all  Christiil' 
subjects  from  the  domain  of  art  would  be  most  arbitrary  an'' 
useless,  since  the  taste  for  them  will  ever  continue  to  subsie^^ 
being  founded  not  only  on  the  example  cf  each  great  prolix' 
type  of  past  ages,  but  also  on  tlie  necessities  of  our  of** 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  true,  there  have  been  wM^l 
more  churches  destroyed  than  either  built  or  decorated  winj 
pictures ;  yet  the  return  of  peace  and  order  has  already  gi 
birth  to  other  thoughts,  and  not  in  our  country  only,  but 
many  others,  a  number  of  expressive  compositions  design 
for  the  adornment  of  churches  have  appeared  and  we  ki 
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justified  in  prognoati eating  a  rich  succession  of  lliem.  In- 
deed, Cliriatiaaity  is  bj  no  means  in  so  feeble  a  condiiion  oa 
revolutionist 8  and  would-be  heathens  imagine  and  declare; 

'  our  own  Germany  affords  one  example  in  proof  of  tliia 
assertion,  in  which  I  pre-eminently  rejoice,  namely,  that 
Protestants  also  seem  anxious  to  beautify  their  churches 

I  with  devotional  paintings ;  thus  opening  a.  new  career  for  the 
votaries  of  German  art,  in  the  field  which  has  ever  been  its 
peculiar  choice.  Besides  the  churches,  too,  there  are  many 
private  families,  who  in  some  apartment  of  their  dwell- 
ing, devoted  almost  exclusively  to  that  purpose,  place  a 
"  Holy  Virgin  and  Child,"  an  "  Annunciation,"  or  some 
other  well-executed  devotional  painting,  which  is  thus  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes.  Still  the  taste  of  individuals  is  so 
various,  that  many  men  would  douhtleaa  have  equal  pleasure 
ia  looking  at  the  representation  of  a  sucking  calf.  Indeed,  if 
the  execution  be  as  excellent  as  we  imagine  it  to  have  been 
in  the  celebrated  cow  of  Myro,  which  Goethe  has  so  finely 
desciibed  in  the  fourth  number  of  his  Treatise  on  Art,  even 
that  subject  might  be  received  into  the  circle  of  artistic 
representations.  I  must  nevertheless  distinctly  assert  that 
such  subjects,  however  meritorious  in  their  kind,  should 
never  be  permitted  to  intrude  among  hi;:her  and  holier 
themes.  Should  it  be  asserted  that  painting  i 
Grreeks  attained  greater  perfection  than  in  th 
Raphael  and  others,  and  that  the  young  artist  ought  to 
launch  freely  and  without  constra.int  into  the  ample  field  of 
Greek  mythology,  selecting  for  example  some  of  the  least 
familiar  subjects  of  Fhiiostratus,  the  assertion  would  meet 
with  but  httle  attention ;  for  we  have  at  present  sufficient 
experience  on  this  point  to  know  that  Greek  pain 
attained  a  very  high  grade  of  perfection  in  comparison  with 
the  old  masters  of  the  Christian  time,  or  the  sculptors  of 
their  own,  and  such  a  suggestion,  if  made  in  earnest,  would 
scarcely  deserve  a  serious  reply.  We  have  already  seen  the 
tendeo-y  of  pagan  antique  imitation  in  the  stony  pictui 

'  and  dead  creations  it  has  produced,  and  it  would  therefore 

'  be  impossible  to  listen  to  so  extravagant  a  proposal,  unless 
supported  by  signs  and  wonders  of  a  description  differing 
very  much  from  those  hitherto  brought  to  light. 

I       Tbe  question  of  the  selection  of  subjects,  Chrietiao  subject! 


\ 
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more  eapetially,  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  esrij- 
German  mnnner,  bolh  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it  may  lie 
in  itself  absolutely  objectionable,  or,  when  kept  witLin  due 
limits,  and  conSned  to  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  appropriaCa 
ilnrt  admissible.  All  Christian  themes,  being  symbolic,  require 
to  be  symbolically  treated,  and  that  severe  and  serioue  styl« 
which  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  is  therefore 
peculiarly  appropriate.  If  Christian  themes  are  not  treated 
symbolically  throughout,  but  in  a  simple,  worldly,  and 
merely  human  style,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expreB- 
Fion,  solely  with  a  view  to  dramatic  effect,  they  must  indu- 
bitably present  subjects  quite  unsuited  to  artistic  composi- 
tions, in  fact,  hardly  endurable,  and  fully  justify  ttie  censure 
»nd  aversion  of  the  opposite  party,  This  point,  howcTer, 
must  be  left  for  the  present  undiscussed,  as  affording  abund- 
ant material  for  a  separate  investigation. 

But  I  cannot  thus  lightly  pass  over  the  hypothesis,  thtt 
anqient  Greek  paintings  (of  which  we  may  judge  from  the 
Greek  pictures  in  the  collection  at  Portici)  were  as  perfect 
in  their  way  as  those  of  Baphael  and  his  contemporaries, 
Tlie  reverse  is  universally  acknowledged  in  regard  to  paint- 
ing;  although  in  sculpture,  the  Greeks  reached  an  eminence 
which  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  equal,  much  less  surpass.  The 
sculptor  therefore  should  cling  closely  to  the  ancients,  making 
them  hia  guides,  and  merely  as  it  were  carrying  out  more 
fully  the  development  of  their  principles.  The  highest  proof 
of  skill  in  this  art  is  the  production  of  antique  designs ;  and 
that  power,  when  exerted  so  successfully  as  by  Michelangelt^ 
in  the  famous  Faun,  and  Thorwaldsen,  in  his  ^inetic  figure^ 
not  only  excites  extreme  astonishment  hut  also  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  The  next  aim  of  the  sculptor's  genius  appears 
to  be  to  represent  a  classical  figure  in  such  a  manner  (hat  it 
might  even  be  taken  for  an  antique,  like  Thorwaldsen'i 
Mercury,  which  appears  as  if  girded  with  a  sword,  only  ibe 
more  imperatively  to  announce  to  hundreds  of  modern  statues 
their  impending  and  inevitable  doom.  If,  then,  sculpture 
Las  among  us  reached  this  first  and  comprehensive  degree 
of  perfection,  we  surely  ought  not  to  doubt  whether  it  be 
Gttpable  of  handling  different  and  peculiar  subjects  in  i 
equally  excellent  style,  recommencing  and  carrying  to  )« 
fection  the  unfinished  efforts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  1 
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first  experimentB  of  Christian  sculpture.  "The  CiiriBt,"  de- 
signed by  our  gifted  Dannecker,  claims  unquahfied  admi- 
ration and  sympathy,  &&d  must  he  regarded  with  anxious 
interest  ae  the  first  attempt  of  that  nature  which  our  times 
have  witnessed. 

The  German  exhibition  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
'  excellent  works  of  sculpture ;  aud  much  might  be  said  of  the 
great  genius  of  Rudolf  Schadow,  of  Schaller's  meritoriouB 
-works,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  Eberhard,  all  of  which  deserve 
to  be  attentively  studied.  The  circumstance  of  Thorwaldsen's 
"  Graces"  being  unfinished,  and  therefore  of  courEe  absent 
from  the  exhibition,  gave  occasion  to  many  witticisms.  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  had  they  been  there  people  would 
no  doubt  have  pronounced  them  hard  and  stiff,  or  perhaps, 
even  decidedly  old  German,  for  that  great  artist  has  un- 
doubtedly treated  his  subject  in  the  severe  manner  of  the 
early  Greeks,  and  with  very  little  of  that  soft,  unctuous  flow 
of  outline,  which  alone  finds  favour  among  the  moderns. 

I  shall  not  at  present  dwell  further  on  the  subject  of 
sculpture,  as  I  wish  to  confine  my  observations  to  painting, 
and  particularly  to  the  old  historical  and  symbolic  subjects. 
The  judgment  of  the  world  has,  in  that  department  especi- 
ally, been  far  too  much  biassed  by  opposition  and  party 
spirit,  but  I  trust  the  principles  here  set  forth  will  bring 
those  conflicting  opinions  into  harmony,  or  at  least  conduce 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ. 
Neither  will  it  be  consistent  with  my  present  views,  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  landscape-painting,  apart  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  art.  I  should  find  it  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose to  study  a  number  of  unfathomable,  and,  I  might  add, 
little  known  theories,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  by  their 
assistance  some  connecting  link  between  the  prevailing  taste 
and  my  own  ideas,  diflereut  as  is  the  direction  of  each ;  and 
determining  whether  the  preference  ought  to  be  awarded  to 
a  faithful  and  vigorous  delineation  of  any  simple  natural 
theme,  imbued  throughout  with  deep  signification  and  ex- 
pression, or  to  the  attempt  to  seize  one  moment  of  some 
brilliant  natural  phenomenon,  and  portraying  it  with  vivid 
and  even  deceptive  truth  ;  or  again,  whether  both  should  bo 
combined,  as  for  example,  the  distinct  styles  of  Ruj  aiiael  and 
Ctaude  Lorrain. 
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For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  ^orks  of 
Koch,  Catei,  Rebell,  Rohden,  and  others  in  the  Grerman  ex* 
hibition,  exemplify  not  only  the  extreme  points  of  each  cod* 
trasting  style,  but  also  every  stage  of  the  transition  from 
one  mode  of  treatment  to  the  other.  The  works  of  Koch,  in 
his  best  time,  are  the  most  remarkable  in  the  entire  cycle  of 
modern  German  art,  from  the  deep  feeling  concentrated  m 
them,  and  the  luxuriant  richness  of  nature  which  they  re- 
present. 

I  have  no  inducement  to  dwell  more  fully  on  the  works  of  > 
a  few  older  German  masters,  as  their  compositions  belong 
properly  to  an  earlier  period  :  my  intention,  as  I  have  8aH  i 
being  rather  to  examine  such  modern  productions  as  have  i 
attracted  peculiar  censure  or  commendation  from  the  puUia  -• 

I  wish,  however,  before  concluding,  to  offer  the  few  fol» ' 
lowing  remarks,  with  respect  to  the  opinion  so  often  n^  ■ 
peated,  that  Raphael,  and  other  Christian  painters  of  his  tioe^  't 
attained  a  degree  of  excellence  which  has  never  since  beeMJ 
equalled  or  surpassed.  We  should  still  most  joyfully  wat ' 
come  and  encourage  every  indication  that  seemed  to  p: 
new  and  exalted  eminence.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  tBk| 
hasty  in  indulging  this  hope;  and,  until  it  is  fully 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  more  safe  to  foUow  some  glorions 
ample,  and  treading  in  his  steps,  seek  to  open  to  ourselves  t 
new  path,  suited  to  our  own  time,  and  in  pursuing  whici- 
we  shall  advance  still  further  towards  the  goal  we  havei»4 
view :  thus  only,  indeed,  dare  we  hope  to  see  renewed  4f" 
spring-time  and  summer  of  art.  We  must  not  give  credi 
to  those  who  affirm  that  its  glory  is  for  ever  passed  awaj, 
that  it  is  vain  to  hope  in  our  time  for  a  revival  or 
new  development  of  power,  because,  like  old  Nature,  i 
energy  and  vitality  are  alike  exhausted;  and  not  only 
appreciation  of  the  past,  but  all  hope  of  future,  reaction  of 
new  life,  is  for  ever  extinguished.  I  could  not  pass  over 
silence  so  dangerous  an  opinion,  at  this  moment  es 
when  it  is  so  directly  proved  to  be  false  and  injurious;  efflJjH 
now  a  new  impulse  has  been  communicated  to  the  regen< 
art,  and  it  needs  only  to  be  received  with  syinpathj 
favour,  to  expand  into  far  brighter  promise  and  reisditj. 
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A  most  triumphant  advance  has  been  made  in  CbriBtian 
art,  and  its  foundation  lias  been  wonderfully  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  the  two  grand  publications  of  Sulpiue 
Soisseree.  One,  a  splendid  and  detailed  account  of  the  most 
tnajestie  monuments  of  medieval  ecclesiastical  architecture  ; 
thn  other,  a  collection  of  engrarings  from  old  German  paint- 
ings, the  lithography  of  which,  in  some  instances,  as  for 
example,  in  the  St.  Christopher,  of  Memliag,  is  brought  tti 
a,  degree  of  perfection  that  could  scarcely  have  been  antici- 

A  fundamental  knowledge  of  old  German  art,  and  a  true 
feeling  for  Christian  beauty,  will  not  fail  to  develop  them- 
selves simultaneously.  Those  ideas  of  religious  beauty  which 
earlier,  when  the  divine  feeling  itself  existed,  vivified  and 
inspired  the  whole  period,  had  ot  an  after  period  slumbered 
on  unnoted  and  undeveloped,  till  in  later  times  they  were 
forgotten,  disfigured,  or  jierverled  by  hostile  misrepresen- 
tations, and  the  strange  errors  induced  by  foreign  influence. 
!Now  they  again  break  forth  in  more  than  pristine  beauty, 
'&nd  the  correct  principles  of  our  rising  school  will  continually 
iacqnire  more  and  more  influence,  till  al  length  they  become 
[fixed  triumphantly  on  a  new  and  immutable  basis.  The  deep 
[and  pious  Christian  feeling  thus  re-awakeued  among  us  wUI 
iincrease  in  power  and  intensity,  while  the  sterile  imitations 
of  the  Pagan  antique  sink  back  into  empty  nothingness, 
together  with  the  false  theories  on  'whioh  they  rest.  Indeed, 
independently  of  this  peculiar  influence,  the  diflusion  of  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  individuality  and  real  grandeur 
■existing  even  in  old  heathen  art,  had  left  the  favourite 
themes  of  modern  copyists  without  power  or  influence.  It  is 
s  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  new  style  in  general,  that  it  ia 
lever  emulative  and  aspiring,  ever  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
(those  lofty  ideas  of  art  which  are  frequently  crowned  with 

florious  fruition  by  the  working  of  such  ardent  aspirations 
lone,  an  example  of  which  is  seen  in  the  success  that  attended 
■the  pursuit  of  science  and  philosophy  among  the  oncienta. 
Pence,  too,  errors  of  manner  and  treatment  are  found  border- 
Sng  closely  on  the  delicate  line  of  the  highest  spiritual  beuutyt 
po  closely,  indeed,  as  often  to  destroy  its  effect,  at  least  in 
fbe  opinion  of  the  world.  Yet  all  mannerism,  and  the  style 
^  the  miniaturists  included,  whether  practised  un  a  gntter 
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or  less  extensive  scale,  are  beginning  gradually  f o'sink  in  1 
estimation  oi'  the  public,  except  when  supported  by  the  fa 
magic  of  momentary  caprice ;  and  worthy  opportunities  a 
glorious  themes  still  remain  for  lofty  talent  to  luxuriate 
while  pursuing  the  silent  path  of  deeply  rooted^  serious,  t 
Totional  beauty,  which  seems  at  last  to  be  regaining  its  c 
ascendancy.  Religious  feeling  is,  indeed,  far  more  willinj 
admitted  to  pre-eminence  in  painting  than  in  either  poetry 
philosophy,  both  of  which  are  still  distracted  by  the  spirit 
opposition  and  subversion. 

A  true  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  devotional  feeli 
in  painting  and  its  practical  principles  are  already  es 
blished  among  us  on  a  sufficiently  secure  basis;  that  hap 
talent  which  is  the  gift  of  nature  alone,  united  with  the  te( 
nical  skill  and  facility  that  must  be  acquired  by  study, 
assume  to  be  already  provided.  What  more,  then,  is  needi 
it  may  be  asked,  to  enable  the  painter  to  reach  the  perfc 
tion  to  which  he  aspires  ?  I  reply  that  it  is  most  essential, 
the  first  place,  that  the  beautiful  truths  of  the  Christian  fii 
and  religion  should  not  be  received  into  the  mind  as  mere 
lifeless  forms,  in  passive  acquiescence  to  the  teaching  < 
others :  they  must  be  embraced  with  an  earnest  conni 
tion  of  their  truth  and  reality,  and  bound  up  with  ete 
individual  feeling  of  the  painter's  soul.  Still  even  the  ia 
fluence  of  devotion  is  not  alone  sufficient;  for  hower« 
entirely  religion  may  be  felt  to  compensate  for  all  that  i 
wanting  to  our  earthly  happiness,  much  more  is  reqniiw 
to  form  a  painter.  I  know  not  how  better  to  desigmfi 
that  other  element,  without  which  mere  technical  skill,  ad 
even  correct  ideas,  will  be  unavailmg,  than  by  styling  1 
the  inborn  light  of  inspiration.  It  is  something  quite  dip 
tinct  from  fertility  of  invention,  or  magic  of  colourii 
rare  and  valuable  as  is  the  latter  feature  in  painting, 
is  no  less  distinct  from  skill  in  the  lofty  technicalities 
design  and  the  natural  feeling  for  beauty  inherent  in 
susceptible  minds.  The  poet  and  the  musician 
should  also  be  inspired,  but  their  inspiratior  is  more 
offspring  of  human  emotion,  the  painter's  must  oe  an  er 
tion  of  celestial  light ;  his  very  soul  must,  so  to  speak, 
itself  illumined,  a  glowing  centre  of  holy  radiance,  in  wl 
bright  beams  every  material  object  should  be  reflected, 


1^ 

K^Ten  his  inmost  coni^eptions  and  daily  thoughts  lie  inter- 

[  penetrated  bj  its  brightnesa,  and  remodelled  by  its  influence. 
Tbia  in-dwelling  light  of  the  soul  should  be  recognised  in 

I    every  creation  of  his  pencil,  expressive  as  a  spoken  word; 

L    and  in  this  Ues  the  peculiar  vitality  of  Christian  beauty,  and 

f  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  difierence  between  claBsical  and 
.Christian  art.     The  classic  is  based  upon  a  loliy  idea  of  the 

[  living  human  frame,  linked  in  a  certain  degree  with  a  sen- 
timent of  exquisite  intellectual  loveliness,  yet  not  treated  as 
if  these  principles  were  of  equal  importance,  hut  rather 
giving  to  tlie  intellectual  spirit  an  inferior  and  secondary 
inflnence  :  man,  according  to  the  early  Cliristian  type,  still 
appears  in  nature,  according  to  the  antique  idea,  like  tiie 
commanding  god  ruling  over  her  spirit-forms  with  king-like 
power;  yet  physical  beauty  ia  here  employed  but  as  a  ma- 
terial veil,  from  beneath  which  the  hidden  divinity  of  the 

I  Boul  shines  forth,  illuminating  all  mortal  life  with  the  higher 
spirituality  of  love.    Even  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  paint- 

I  tug,  this  ray  of  inborn  inspiration,  this  divine  entliusiasni, 
jnnst  guide  and  govern  the  painter's  decision.  A  more  than 
earthly  aspect  subduing  the  soul ;  a  state  of  heavenly  illu- 
mination and  exaltation;  an  upspringing  from  the  dark  night 
of  mortality,  like  the  morning  dawn  breaking  through  heavy 
clouds;  a  spell  of  love  and  fascination  in  the  midst  of  suffer- 
ing nature,  or  a  flash  of  intense  beauty,  created  from  tbe  very 
anguish  of  the  soul's  despair; — such  are  the  peculiar  and 
sotmerelypleosing  themes  which  afford  subjects  to  the  Chi'is- 
tiiui  painter,  and  such  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  ought  K 
liendered.  There  are  also,  it  is  true,  old  historical  and  e 
mythological  subjects  which  are  not  only  susceptible  of  the 
deeper  meaning  that  the  soul  demands,  but  even  naturally  sug- 
gest and  give  birth  to  it.  Such  themes  •  certainly  need  not 
'be  excluded  from  the  circle  of  Christian  art.  It  does  not  by 
.any  meons  require  an  arbitrary  restriction  to  certain  exterior 
forms  and  given  subjects,  nor  does  its  beauty  depend  ex- 
clusively on  the  obsei'vanre  of  particular  rules,  but  rather 
springs  from  the  aU-pervading  influence  of  a  pure  and  holy 
devotion.  All  mere  representations  of  the  outward  frame, 
taken  without  reference  to  the  spirit,  are  but  dead  forms, 

■   See  psge  105.      Giulio  Romano,  and  Remxika  o 
Jbid  Greek  Subjects. 
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aa4  iaexpreane.    Tb  spirit  ■ 
itinrim  mion  to  x&deat  trmw^ 
inndple  of  iMellectaal  developMoK,  &*  A«  a 
Ikob  of  natonl  life,  a^iica  i  -     •        -^^ 


Mtfiqne,  bat  m«7  nther  antkipaie  tiut,  pnsa^  ^b^ 
ferwardi,  it  will  «»tabiuh  and  carry  to  ftttixiiim  t&e  aer 
and  peculiar  »chix>l  nbicb  haa  ariaen  from  tbe  pvwpcane^t' 
v>Jopin«nt  of  Chriatiiui  intellect,  and  the  '  '"  "  ~ 
now  prevailing  in  the  world. 

A  ;frofoond  koowk-Ige  of  earlj  art  i 
f'lr  holy  twanlj  will  powerfully  condiKe  ta  tUa  n 
dt:»ire<i  reaalt,  and  woald  seem  to  proonae  crtn 
(if  i>occe«s.  In  the  productions  of  oar  Chrisoaa  saeeMn^' 
whateTer  may  be  the  tbeme  selected,  the  innace 
of  their  holy  faith  and  piety  are  strikingly  appi 
in  order  rightly  to  nnderstand  and  appreciate  tfaen,  Ae 
pye  of  the  beholder  ahoold  be  illnmined  with 
ifpirilnal  light  from  whence  they  drew  their  birtli.  TUt 
Hympalhy  of  feeling  will  qaicken  our  perception  of  hatj 
tiling)!,  for  the  soul  alone  can  comprehend  the  truly  beaoli&l; 
a  the  material  veil  of  exienil 
0  that  severe  and  lofty 
intelligence  alone.  That 
a  in  the  magic  mirror  of  i 

I  fancy,  the  beantiful  ia  vividly  poartrayed  and  recognised,  it 
true,  unfeigned,  and  spiritual  devotion,  ever  therefore  esaeO' 
tially  linked  with  Chriatianity,  inseparably  one  with  tU 
mysterious  revelatiiMi  of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  aU-subdaiDg 

I  power  and  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  and  immortal  lov6i  ■ 


the  eye  of  sense  may  gaze  c 
grace,  but  it  penetrates  n 
which  reveals  itself  to  th 
light  of  the  aouL  in  which,  n 
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,  Cbivalrt,  encfaantmait^  and  lore,  were  Ae  bnwile  Atmtm 
of  the  beaotiful  old  ramaDoet  mlitk  Iwve  bees  b^aM  iamm 
to  us  from  the  olden  time;  and  it  ■■  to  ddi  ifitit  ibt  lbs 
grentest  G«niiaa  poets  of  dw  Snkiaa  aaJ  •  aaacwfa*  itfcr 
period,  03  well  aa  the  ItaKw,  otpb  dMir  hUb  wamgt  md 
romances  of  chiTalry, 

The  most  imagitiatire  aad  iMeveMM  ul  Aaw  kaigMf 
tales  are  unquedtionablj  tbose  wlKk  idie  t*  Kbg  Arlfcar 
and  the  Knights  of  tbe  B<Mad  XMei  ad  t4  dHM  Ae 
.  most  siagular  and  remaikaUe  h  periKf«  tUC  flf  Ihe  Mag^ 
:  cian  Merlio. 

I  The  German  vetsM  of  lint  wet  ww  «Aa  fro*  Ae 
best  French  sonnxs  tbrt  tfae  KlfitMUqae  st  Parb  rfarftj, 
in  the  years  1803  and  1804.* 

The  Btoiy  of  Lotber  ud  Malkr  i»  »  mmlht  hf  MW' 
garet,  Coonteaa  at  TieSmmt  aai  DadMM  •#  t«fMM|te» 
and  was  written  in  the  baSan  hwgMigt,  Ib  As  yar  WMW 
Lord  1405.  It  wa>  theMe  fnwIiKJ  iM»  fTiii— >.  hf  tnm 
Elizabeth,  Coantes  of  Vtnm  fhirtyttfc,  •  4mp4in  ^ 
the  aboTe-mentiooed  CoimteM  MwgiwiL«fca  mI  de  fMi« 
Friedrich  of  Lothringia.  He  akw«  IraMMas  «w  «iiAk 
about  the  year  1437,  and  tie  i(««7  Wn^»«*  iMi  bMn 
Adapted  from  that  Geraan  iii—ii;il|t  we  gaflwr  ItrAM 
the  introducUny  KBteBcca  tfcM  dM  tr— lirtar  mm  MrMM  Af 
a  Latin  vernoo  of  eves  earfier  4bM. 


>  So  Duij  Tmioai  of 
le  publMicT  of  Ita 
tioD  of  Sctik^i 
n  particular,  aiul  will  la 


*  K«rl7  tA^fiU^  lil'*^ina    i 
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idebtei  for  my  knowledge  of  this  MS.,  which  ia 
but  little  lat«r  thnn  the  original,  to  my  very  estimable  friend 
Canon  Walraffof  Cologne;  and  I  made  and  completed  this 
German  yersion  in  that  city  in  the  years  1804  and  1805, 

Besides  the  merit  of  the  fiction  and  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  narrative,  it  preaents  a  picture  of  knightly  friendship 
which  seems  to  have  first  prompted  the  original  translator 
to  endeavour  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion  ;  and  the  present 
Tersion  has  been  undertaken  hy  me  from  a  similar  leelin|^ 
and  with  a  regard  to  the  same  object. 

Many  knightly  encounters  and  adventures  introduced 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  have  been  omitted,  as 
partaking  too  much  of  the  ordinary  character  of  chivalric 
romances  i  and  some  circumstances  in  the  catastrophe,  which, 
though  not  in  themselves  absolutely  objection  able,  might 
Beem  repugnant  to  the  refinement  of  modern  timesi  ban 
been  considerably  modified  or  kept  out  of  view. 


LOTHER  AND  MALLEE: 
^  Zals  at  C^ibslxB. 
•om  an  unpublished  German  Manuscript.') 


THE  FIRST  CHAPTER. 


andl 


I  AM  about  to  relate  a  fair  history  of  great  beauty, 
full  of  pleasant  adventure^  which  in  aJl  verity  happened 
in  the  manner  here  set  down. 

The  book  was  originally  rendered  from  the  Latin  into  I 
Italian,  and  thence  translated  into  the  German  language :  it  f 
describes  the  fidelity  and  affection  of  two  faithful  friends,  J 
such  ae  has  never  been  surpassed. 

These  friends  were  both  of  princely  birth ;  the  c 
tk  son  of  King  Charles  of  France,  and  named  Lother 
Other,  a  SOD  of  the  valiant  King  Galyens,  was  called  S 
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and  his  mother,  Kosamond,  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 

of  that  time. 

Lother,  renowned  in  every  virtue,  was  gay  and  ardent, 
and  made  himaelf  so  agreeable  to  ail  womankind,  that  the 
whole  sex  was  in  love  with  him.  This  caused  much  dis- 
pleasure among  many  of  the  knights,  and  they  went  to 
Xiudwig.  King  Charles'  other  son,  to  complaiu  of  his  brother's 
conduct. 

"Sir,"  said  they,  "your  brother  Lother  is  continually 
puraaing  our  wives  and  daughters,  and  we  know  not  how  to 
binder  iiim.  He  will  continue  this  course  in  spite  of  us, 
unless  for  seven  years  he  be  banished  the  country.  In  that 
space  perhaps  his  outrages  will  be  forgotten,  and  he  arrived 
at  sufficient  wisdom  to  understand  good  from  evil.  But  if 
he  remains  here,  of  this  you  may  be  certain,  he  will  excite  in 
the  nobles  such  anger  and  disgust^  that  yours  and  your 
father's  safety  will  be  in  jeopardy.  Therefore,  sir,  we  beg 
of  you  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  king." 

"I  will  willingly  undertake  to  do  so,"  said  Ludwig  ;  and 
he  forthwith  went  to  his  father,  King  Charles,  and  explained 
the  matter  to  him. 

King  Charles  immediately  sent  for  his  son  Lother ;  and 
1  the  latter  had  arrived,  accompanied  by  his  comrade 
"  My  dear  son,"  began  King  Charles,  "  my  nobles, 
B,  and  faithful  followers,  are  very  indignant  and  highly 
aerated  against  you  for  practices  which  I  have  so  oilen 
orbidden ;  my  advice  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  follow, 
and  it  has  been  not  a  little  trouble  to  me.  Now  therefore 
must  I  speak  a  judgment  upon  you  ;  by  the  Almighty  God 
and  his  dear  mother  the  holy  Virgin,  by  all  God's  saints  in 
Heaven  and  the  good  St.  Denis  to  boot,  by  my  father's  and 
my  mother's  soul,  by  the  crown  which  I  bear  on  my  head 
imd  by  my  beard  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  if  I  find  you, 
within  seven  years,  come  within  the  boundaries  of  my  king- 
dom, I  will  throw  you  into  a  deep  dungeon,  wherein  for 
s   seven   yeara   neither   sun    nor   moon   shall  you   see 

s  Lother  heard  his  father  thus  speak,  the  blood  ran  cold 
is  veins.     "Dear  lord  and  father,"  said  he,  "whoever 
advises  you  to   this  is   certainly  not  my  friend;   I   would 
-  therefore  beg  ol'  you  earnestly  not  to  be  thus  harsh  unto 


I 
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me,  for  I  hope  I  have  not  so  deserved :   I  pray  jon,  ftif 
God's  sake,  to  be  better  advised." 

"  It  may,  nay,  cannot  be  otherwise  ordered,"  said  Charteii 
"Take  gold  and  silver  as  much  as  you  may  require ;  aho 
such  of  my  best  knights  as  may  please  you,  and  go  into  U 
another  land  and  gain  honour.  Fight  against  the  heathen ; 
and  if  you  find  yourself  in  any  dire  straight,  let  me  know 
that  I  may  come  to  your  assistance.  In  truth,  my  dear  son, 
you  must  absent  yourself  for  seven  long  years,  for  so  I  ha^  P 
been  faithfully  counselled ;  if  you  fail  to  do  what  I  com-  jil 
mand,  never  more  with  me  shall  you  have  peace.  Try  i 
every  path  by  which  glory  may  be  attained,  as  did  Geryn  j 
of  Mangel,  who  won  that  same  land  with  his  arms  and  ny 
assistance.  Lay  yourself  out  as  well,  and  I  will  also  hdp 
you.  Be  good  and  true,  and  I  will  ever  hold  you  forfflf 
son  ;  but  fail  in  virtue,  and  I  will  as  constantly  deny  joo. 

"Father,"  said  Lother,  "I  will  do  as  you  command B*» 
I  will  take  with  me  Mailer,  my  comrade,  and  several  otbtf 
knights,  whose  company  I  would  gladly  have.  God  be^^ 
witness,  I  am  not  inclined,  my  dear  father,  to  return  agi»: 
until  I  have  won  glory  and  a  kingdom."  And  the  kingsA 
"  Tlierewith  am  I  greatly  rejoiced."  ' 

"Well,  dear  comrades!"  cried  Lother  to  his  knigbt^^ 
he  went  out  from  his  father,  "  let  us  away ;  my  father  h* 
banished  me  for  seven  years  from  this  country,  and  Bf 
heart  tells  me  I  shall  never  inherit  this  kingdom."  "De* 
lord,"  said  Mailer,  "  do  not  be  disheartened  ;  those  wte 
have  counselled  this  to  the  emperor  your  father  will  sOflOj 
have  their  reward  for  it ;  it  was  intended  for  your  injoiT 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  rather  for  your  glory  and  service;  i** 
not  right  that  a  young  man  should  spend  his  days  at  h 
but  seek  in  foreign  lands  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
fortune  and  honour  which  at  home  he  may  not  easily  a1 
I,  for  my  part,  will  go  with  you,  and  faithfully  serve  yoi 
With  these  words  Mailer  embraced  him  and  comforted  I 
Lother  was  consoled,  and  said,  smiling,  "  I  hope  Grod 
help  me ;  let  us  put  our  trust  in  him,  and  he  will  make 
journey  easy  to  us." 

With  this  Lother  called  his  companions,  that  they 
make  ready  and  put  on  their  good  armour.     Mailer,  like 
rest  of  the  knights,  prepared  himself  magnificently; 
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they  ali  placed  themselves  before  the  palace,  well  armed,  and 
in  knightly  array.  Lother  mounted  his  horse,  and  look 
ieave  of  the  OBSemhled  knights  and  nobles  of  the  court. 
.These  all  wept  as  they  saw  Lother  depart,  except  those  who 
had  so  counselled,  and  they  laughed  and  rejoiued. 

THE    SECOND    CHAPTER, 

I/>THER  and  hia  Companions,  after  they  had  ohtained 
abundiince  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  emperor  Charles,  de- 
parted from  Paris  and  rode  into  Lombardy,  to  a  town  called 
-Pavia,  where  Lother  found  his  uncle,  his  mother's  brother. 
He  betook  himself,  with  his  comrades,  to  an  inn  in  the 
town  ;  and  af^er  they  had  laid  aside  their  armour,  they  went 
in  a  body  to  the  castle,  where  they  found  King  Dansier, 
Lotber's  uncle,  in  the  garden  under  the  shade  of  an  olive- 
tree,  where  he  eat,  playing  at  chess  with  one  of  his  knights. 
"  May  G!od  protect  my  uncle,"  said  Lother,  as  he  appeared 
before  him ;  upon  which  King  Dansier  rose  up  and  received 
,  iLim  very  kindly.  "  How  is  your  father,  whom  I  love  very 
dearly?"  asked  he  of  Lother.  "He  is  well,"  answered 
Lother ;  "  but  I  have  been  falsely  slandered  to  him,  insomuch 
j  that  he  has  banished  me  for  seven  years  from  his  kingdom." 
"  Let  not  this  frighten  you,"  said  King  Dansier ;  "  I  am 
rich  enough,  and  will  certainly  not  let  you  be  in  any  trouble. 
An  honest  man  abandons  not  his  friends  in  the  time  of 
need." 

'  "  Sir  uncle,"  said  Lother,  "  I  pray  you  be  silent  on  the 
■ubject  of  my  remaining  with  you,  for  that  I  am  still  too 
young  ;  a  young  man  should  ride  abroad  and  seek  knightly 
■adventures,  and  neither  heed  summer  nor  winter,  that  the 
'  Doble  deeds  achieved  in  his  youth  may  well  rejoice  him  in 
his  old  age.  Therefore,  dear  air  uncle,  my  desire  is  to  ride 
against  the  infidel,  and  seek  knightly  adventures."  ""Well 
^oken,"  said  King  Dansier,  While  they  were  conversing 
together,  tliere  came  to  them  Otto,  the  sou  of  King  Dansier, 
A  youth  of  fine  figure,  pretty  face,  and  red  hair.  When  he 
htid  heard  what  had  happened  to  Lother,  and  that  he  was 
banished,  he  swore  to  him  that  he  never  vsould  leave  him ; 
but  in  this  he  lied,  as  you  will  see  in  the  sequeh 
1    When  Lother  had  been  about  fourteen  days  at  his  uocle'a 
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court,  lie  said  to  Otto,  "  Cousin,  I  go  now  agunst  the  in* 
fidel ;  if  you  will  join  me,  willingly  will  I  share  withyw 
whatever  I  may  gain."  "  Yes,  cousin,"  said  Otto ;  **1 1» 
willing  to  accompany  you,  and  will  also  take  my  followenk 
if  you  will  swear  to  me,  this  whole  year  long  to  bear  af 
name,  and  let  me  likewise  bear  yours ;  you  and  your  wbofc 
suite  must  swear  at  the  altar,  that  you,  during  the  whole 
year  through,  will  be  treated  by  them  as  I  should  be;  audi 
on  my  part  pass  for  you."  "  That  I  will  willingly  do,"  afl 
Lotber;  and  he  and  all  his  companions  swore  the  oath  to 
him  at  the  altar.  Thereupon  Lother  and  Otto  took  leave  <? 
the  king :  the  latter  strictly  enjoined  his  son  to  hold  I^^'jj 
in  honour,  and  to  do  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  to  hii^ 
Then  they  departed. 

In  the  country  of  the  Romans  they  came  into  a  wood  a 
front  of  a  castle,  where  they  had  an  intent  to  pass  the  nighl 
But  in  this  castle  there  lay  concealed  robbers,  to  the  nidihf 
of  at  least  two  hundred.  It  is  a  common  saying,  and  it  is 
true,  that  as  we  have  great  difficulty  in  protecting  ou 
against  secret  thieves,  so  we  may  also  never  suffer  more 
from  those  we  most  trust.  So  it  happened  to  Lother} 
trusted  his  cousin  Otto  entirely,  but  the  latter  placed ' 
false.  As  they  sat  at  table  in  the  castle,  where  thej 
been  at  first  favourably  received  by  the  robber  chieftain, 
were  little  on  their  guard,  the  robbers  sprang  out  of  1 
lurking  places  and  fell  upon  them.  As  soon  as  Ottowj 
aware  of  this,  he  left  his  cousin  Lother  and  the  rest  in  t 
extremity,  and  ran  away. 

Lother  and  his  men  fought  bravely  with  the  robbers, 
with  such  manhood  that  the  latter  were  quickly  overpowi 
and  fled.     When  Otto  became  aware  that  Lother  and 
companions  were  pursuing  them,  he  scrambled  down 
the  tree  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  drew  his  sword, 
ran  after  the  robbers  with  the  rest.     "  Cousin,"  said  he, 
Lother,  "  we  may  well  thank  God  that  we  have  conqo 
the  robbers."     "  Verily,"   cried  Mailer,  "  you  have  m 
lously  helped  thereto  ;  see  where  they  all  lie,  those  whom 
have  slain."     Now  they  remained  the  night  in  the  castle 
reposed.     On  the  morrow  they  betook  themselves  once 
to   the   road,   and   passing  Rome,  went  towards 
tiuople  ;  they  were  thence  obliged  to  cross  the  sea. 
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"hen  they  were  all  embarked,  Lother  said,  "  Now  let  U9 
»yful ;  our  first  adventure  with  the  murderers  has  ended 
ily,  and  God  will  help  us  yet  further.  But  I  beg  of 
all  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  do  not  forsake  your 
*ades  should  any  adventure  again  happen  to  us."  This 
all  swore  to  with  willing  hearts. 

3  soon  as  they  landed,  they  were  again  in  the  same 
aer  assaulted  'by  robbers,  who  with  great  cries  rushed 
I  them.  Otto  immediately  turned  his  horse  about,  and 
into  a  wood  near  the  shore.  Here  he  hid  himself,  while 
ler  and  his  knights  fought  with  the  marauders.  Mailer 
Dg  observed  his  retreat,  rode  after  and  found  him  sitting 
Dd  a  hedge.  "  Thou  false  traitor,"  cried  Mailer ;  "  may 
curse  thee  that  thou  leavest  thy  cousin  Lother  alone  in 

extremity!"  He  took  a  cudgel,  and  so  belaboured 
,  that  he,  fleeing  from  Mailer,  feU  into  the  water ; 
er  pulled  him  out  by  one  leg,  and  drove  him  before  him 
the  battle.  He  told  Lother  how  he  had  found  Otto 
ig  under  a  hedge.  '*  By  my  troth,"  said  Lother, "  I  was 
A  to  bring  him  with  me,  and  still  more  so  to  exchange 
lame  with  his."  They  fought  manfully,  yet  they  would 
have  come  off  so  well  this  time  as  on  the  first  occasion, 
not  the  prefect  of  the  country,  a  very  brave  knight, 
med  to  their  assistance.     The  robbers  were  beaten,  and 

feet  and  hands  cut  off*.  Then  the  prefect,  when  he  had 
i  that  they  were  come  to  serve  King  Orschier,  and  to 
t  him  in  his  war  against  the  infidels,  led  them  to  the 
,  to  whom  he  related  how  they  had  fallen  in  with  the 
ers,  how  they  had  borne  themselves  in  the  fight,  and 
they  were  come  to  help  him  against  the  infidels ;  and 
;  Orschier  received  these  soldiers  joyfully,  and  was  the 
!  especially  glad  when  informed  that  the  son  of  the  king 
'ance  was  also  with  them. 


THE   THIRD  CHAPTER. 

v  Orschier,  taking  Otto  by  the  hand,  "  Dear  lord,"  said 
•what  is  your  name,  and  whence  did  you  come  hither?" 
',"  said  Otto,  "  I  am  named  Lother,  and  I  am  the  son  of 
;  Charles  of  France."  "  It  rejoices  me  greatly,"  replied 
hier  •  *  that  you  are  come  hither,  to  stand  by  me  in  m^j 


r. 

I; 


1 


!  ,  J!  \. 


"Approach,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the  king; 
Lother,  son  of  the  King  of  France ;  receive  him  1 
:  f  •  thank  him  that  he  is  come  hither  to  assist  me :  ] 

mised  thee  to  him ;  jou  will,  if  Grod  please,  be  ] 
him."  "  He  and  his  companions  are  welcome,"  s 
rin ;  '*  but  I  also  see  there  a  handsome  knight  s 
the  background ;  he  is  of  nobler  figure  than  any  ai 
;»  _  and  I  would  fain  know  who  he  maybe?"     "E 

Otto,"  said  the  king ;  "  he  came  with  Lother  from 
Zormerin  was  very  beautiful  and  intelligent,  ai 
::li  /.  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  woman  equal  tc 

*t'  ',  thought  Otto  in  his  heart,  "  if  the  time  were  only  < 

P  f '  ^:'  I  might  clasp  her  in  my  arms  and  make  her  my  o 

^|r^;]  and  his  comrades  should  hang  on  the  gallows.    AI 

:  j  \,  is  how  to  fight;  but  I  prefer  remaining  with  t 

'  ^  ■ '  *  What  avails  it  to  a  man  to  be  killed  in  battle  ? 

U'i^r  ;  forgotten.   For  my  part,  I  like  a  good  long  life,  de 

'^  ^r,^':  '  *^^  S^®^  wine,  for  that  is  the  physic  for  the  bo< 

i;|i;2I&.l  mother  of  God,  how  beautiful  is  Zormerin!     ] 

• '  iC'^?  been  his  own  betrayer,  for  now  will  I  marry  hei 


:  ■   Wl*'        - 


name." 


Then  they  sat  themselves  down  to  table.  Kin 
and  his  daughter,  and,  opposite  to  her,  Otto.     ] 
came  thereat  almost  wild  with  rage,  and   said 
"  Sir,  what  a  fool  have  you  been  not  to  think  soonc 
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ill  be  king  over  this  land."    And  Otto  thanked  him  much 
'  such  great  gifts. 

Then  Lother  and  Mailer,  with  thirty  horses,  went  into  tho 
irn  to  a  host  called  Salomon. 

But  Otto  and  his  men  remained  at  the  court,  and  would 
idly  have  seen  Lother  and  Mailer  on  the  gallows,  so  much 
I  thej  fear  them.  Zormerin  showed  Otto  all  the  honour 
lich  she  believed  due  to  the  son  of  the  king  of  France. 
hen  Otto  had  the  beautiful  form  of  Zormerin  continually 
'ore  his  eyes,  and  lived  peaceably  at  the  court,  he  forgot 
ther  and  his  comrade  Mailer  at  the  inn,  and  troubled 
Qself  as  little  about  them  as  if  they  had  been  heathens. 
Lother  at  last  spent  all  the  money  that  he  had  brought 
tb  bim,  and,  according  to  his  need,  sold  by  degrees  all  his 
rses,  except  his  own  excellent  steed;  he  had  received  it 
•m  his  father,  and  his  comrades  would  never  consent  to  his 
ling  it. 

The  host  was  a  kind  and  honourable  man,  and  gave  him 
eat  on  credit,  and  lent  him  besides  twenty  marks,  because 
had  well  observed  how  nobly  Lother  carried  himself. 
it  the  twenty  marks  helped  not  much,  and  Lother  had 
iry  soon  spent  them,  for  he  bought  therewith  clothing  for 
a  knights,  besides  the  things  thereto  pertaining. 
"  Sir,"  said  at  length  the  knights,  "  it  is  truly  folly  in  you 
>t  to  declare  to  the  King  Orschier  how  ill  that  rascal  Otto 
shaves  to  you,  and  how  the  whole  matter  stands ;  but  if 
on  will  not  thus  break  your  oath,  we  will  in  a  body  go  to 
tie  king  and  lay  it  before  him.  Your  father.  King  Charles, 
nee  held  Ogier  of  Denmark  in  prison,  and  swore  he  would 
ill  him ;  and  whoever  interfered  to  pray  for  him  the  king 
Jted  and  threatened  to  take  his  life ;  whereupon  the  whole 
'  the  knights  determined  that  they  would  go  in  a  body  be- 
'"e  the  king,  and  plead  for  King  Ogier ;  so  will  we  also  do 
''  thee.**  "You,  gentlemen  ?"  replied  Lother ;  "  by  the  Virgin 
^^o  bore  God  under  her  heart,  whosoever  of  you  shall  do 
^*J,  shall  die  by  my  hand.  He  is  no  worthy  man,  and  no 
'th  is  in  him,  who  does  not  keep  his  oath  firm.  Shall  a  man 
'  the  sake  of  poverty  burden  his  own  soul  ?  I  know  well 
^Ht  we  swore  to  Otto  at  the  holy  altar!  if  he  do  evil, 
^  we  also  do  evil?  Rather  would  I  carry  stones  upon 
^  back  than  be  false  to  my  oath,  and  not  hold  to  it  firm 
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and  unpolluted  1  Let  ui  continue  to  lire  uprightly  in  tba 
Bight  of  God,  and  he  will  surely  save  us."  The  knigliu, 
when  they  heard  Lother  speak  so  nobly,  went  out  and  wepl- 

Afterwarda,  as  they  sa.t  at  table,  they  numbered  iibaut 
twenty-four ;  but  the  food  prepared  was  hardly  Suflicient  fur 
ten.  The  host,  like  a  worthy  man,  shared  what  he  had  with 
them,  gave  them,  indeed,  twenty  pitchers  of  wine,  and  » 
supply  of  food.  'Fhia  host  showed  himself  to  be  a  righteotu, 
pioua  man. 

When  Otto  heard  that  Lother  was  gone  into  an  inn,  and 
what  great  poverty  he  endured,  he  rejoiced  with  all  his  heart, 
and  went  himself  to  King  Orschier  to  request  of  him  to  send 
somebody  into  the  inn,  in  order  to  purchase  from  lioiher  his 
good  horse,  because  he  fancied  that  in  his  necessity  Luther 
would  willingly  part  with  it  for  gold.  Thereupon  King 
Orschier  sent  to  the  inn  one  of  his  knights,  who  fouiul 
Lother  engaged  in  play  with  his  host,  in  the  hope  of  fot^el' 
ting  his  evil  vexations.  When  the  knight  had  made  knoVB 
hia  mission  concerning  the  horse,  Lother  said  to  his  comrades, 
"  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  must  now,  indeed,  sell  my  hors^  in 
order  thereby  to  pay  our  host."  As  the  host  heard  this  he 
started  up,  and  said,  "  So  help  me  God,  you  never  shall,  oa 
my  account,  sell  your  horse,  even  should  I  thereby  lose  sU  I 
have!  Go  now  again  to  your  lord,"  added  he,  as  he  turned 
to  the  messenger,  "  tell  him  his  guest  may  take  it  ill,  but  tiie 
horse  you  never  shall  take  with  you,  rather  would  I  with  a 
stick  break  both  his  legs."  At  these  words  of  the  host  the  mes- 
senger laughed  in  his  mind,  because  they  very  well  pleased 
him  ;  thereupon  he  took  leave  of  the  host,  and  of  Lother  and 
his  comrades,  and  went  again  into  the  castle,  and  related  nil 
that  he  Lad  heard  to  the  king  and  Otto,  and  the  latter  was 
exceedingly  vexed, 

"  Hast  thou  well  observed,  dear  Miillcr,"  asked  Lother, 
"what  Olto  has  against  me  in  his  mind?  God  curst!  him 
for  ever ! "  "  Amen  ! "  said  Mailer,  "  Mary,  mother  of  God, 
wjien  will  the  heathens  come,  that  people  then  might  see 
what  manner  of  man  this  false  traitor  is!  If  he  once  canw 
into  (jattle,  in  an  hour  would  he  lose  his  name  again,  becwM 
never  will  he  Lave  tlie  courage  to  fight,"  ^^ 
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THE  FOURTH  CHAPTER. 

LoTHER,  as  he  lay  one  day  in  bed^  looked  at  hia  shirt,  be* 
cause  it  was  very  dirty.  "  Shirt,"  said  he,  "  it  is  very  long 
innce  you  wero  washed,  and  that  vexes  me  exceedingly.  Mai- 
ler, dear  comrade,  take  my  shirt,  and  give  it  to  some  woman 
that  she  may  wash  it ;  I  will  stay  in  bed  till  it  is  dry." 

**  Very  willingly,  dear  sir,"  said  Mailer.  He  took  it,  and 
went  out  very  early  in  the  morning.  "  I  will  seek  no 
W'oinan,"  said  he,  "  but  will  myself  wash  thee,  thou  shirt, 
because  it  becomes  not  a  base  woman  to  wash  thee,  and  a 
Doble  one  would  not  do  it ! "  Then  he  went  out  of  the  house 
and  through  the  town  to  a  castle,  where  was  a  very  beautiful 
^rden,  in  which  were  many  magnificent  trees.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  porter  had  not  well  closed  the  garden  gate, 
and  it  stood  partly  open :  Mailer  entered,  and  came  to  a 
fountain  in  the  midst  of  the  garden :  the  water  ran  clear  and 
pure  out  of  golden  lions'  heads  into  a  great  basin  of  white 
marble — a  more  beautiful  fountain  was  never  seen :  from  it 
there  went  a  flight  of  marble  steps  towards  a  walk  adorned 
with  marble  columns,  overlooking  which  was  Zormerin's 
chamber,  for  the  garden  lay  exactly  behind  the  castle.  When 
Mailer  saw  the  fountain  he  threw  the  shirt  into  it,  and 
washed  it  and  rubbed  it  with  his  hands  very  industriously. 

At  the  same  time  came  Zormerin  with  her  maiden,  named 

iScheidechin,  down  the  steps  into  the  garden ;  and  when  they 

^spied  the  knight   at  the  fountain,  they  slipped  behind   a 

'hedge  close  by,  in  order  to  observe  him,  how  he  so  diligently 

gashed  and  rubbed  the  shirt.      Meanwhile   Mailer,   as   \i 

talking  to  the  fountain,  spoke  thus  in  a  loud  voice :  "  Ah ! 

sweet  spring,  couldst  thou  but  speak,  well  might'st  thou  boast 

that  thou  to-day  with  thy  pure  stream  hast  washed  the  shirt 

:of  the  biavest  knight  who  lives  on  the  earth,  or  who  ever 

-bore  arms.     Cursed  be  the  hour  when  he  changed  his  name 

^with  the  false,  traitorous,  red-haired  Otto ;  it  is  piteous  that 

**  man   so  nobly  born   should  be  compelled  to  suffer  such 

poverty!"    When  Zormerin  heard  these  words,  she  slipped 

hack  softly  again  with  her  maiden  up  the  steps  into  her 

chamber,  and  commanded  Scheidechin  to  go  down  imme^ 
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diatelj,  and  bring  to  her  the  knight  whose  words  they  had 
both  heard  below. 

Zormerin's  maiden  went  down  instantly  to  Mailer,  wbo 
still  remained  at  the  fountain,  and  gave  him  the  message 
from  her  mistress.  Mailer  followed  her  with  alacrity  into 
the  chamber  of  the  princess,  which  he  found  so  beautiful, 
and  ornamented  with  such  splendour,  that  he  marvelled 
thereat  greatly.  Zormerin  sat  on  a  high  seat  richly  be- 
decked with  gold  and  precious  stones.  As  Mailer  looked  at 
her,  a  chill  came  over  him,  for  he  remembered  the  words 
that  he  had  spoken  with  himself  at  the  spring.  He  kneeled 
low  before  her  and  said,  "  May  Grod,  who  for  our  redemp- 
tion willingly  suffered,  take  the  princess  Zormerin  and  all 
who  are  dear  to  her  into  his  care !  I  praj  you  send  mj 
lord  something  to  eat ;  he  has  been  fasting  in  his  bed  since 
yester  morning."  "  What  is  your  lord's  name  ?"  asked 
Zormerin ;  "  he  whose  shirt  you  have  been  washing?"  Mai- 
ler was  so  frightened  that  he  could  not  bring  out  a  word. 
"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  continued  Zormerin  ;  "  whoever 
travels  in  strange  lands,  in  order  to  seek  adventures  or  to 
gain  glory,  cannot  expect,  at  all  hours  and  at  all  times,  to 
have  everything  he  requires  or  that  he  would  wish  to 
have."  "  Maiden,"  said  Mailer,  "  I  must  avow  that  were 
my  master  Otto  at  his  home  in  Lombardy,  he  would  be  rich, 
and  well  cared  for."  "  How  is  it  that  you  will  still  call 
him  Otto?  I  thought  he  had  changed  his  name,  for  thus! 
heard  you  declare :  the  fountain,  you  said,  had  lent  its  ser- 
vices to  the  bravest  knight  in  Christendom,  named  Lother, 
son  of  king  Charles  of  France ;  cursed,  said  you,  be  the 
hour  when  he  changed  his  name :  my  maiden  will  bear  testi- 
mony that  these  were  the  words  you  uttered."  "  Yes,  in- 
deed," said  Scheidechin ;  "  I  can  bear  witness  that  such  were 
your  words  ;  and  as  I  saw  you  wring  the  shirt  so  with  your 
hands,  I  bethought  me,  I  would  willingly  have  fetched  you 
a  washing-stick." 

"  Lady,"  said  Mailer,  "  I  must  admit  that  what  you  say  i« 
true ;  I  have  with  these  hands  washed  the  shirt  of  the  bravest 
and  most  virtuous  of  knights,  but  could  I  win  a  kingdoa 
thereby,  to  no  living  man  would  I  tell  his  name,  seeing  that 
I  have  sworn  a  knightly  oath  not  to  do  so."  As  ZormeriB 
heard  this,  she  thought  within  herself  that  it  would  have 
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lieen  better  to  have  known  nothing  of  this  matter  than  not> 
to  sift  the  whole  affair  to  the  bottom.  Such  is  commonly 
the  nature  of  women ;  and  if  one  but  begins  to  relate  any- 
thing  to  them,  their  whole  mind  is  in  labour,  and  they  have 
neither  rest  nor  peace  until  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  it. 
Zormerin  continued  to  urge  Mailer ;  but  as  he  only  per- 
sisted the  more  that  he  must  not  reveal  the  matter  to  any 
one,  "  Hear  me,"  she  said ;  "  stay  here  awhile,  and  I  will 
go  with  my  maiden  Scheidechin  into  another  room,  then 
speak  your  lord's  name  aloud  to  the  earth :  this  may  well 
be  consistent  with  your  oath.  If  I  should  then  chance  to 
overhear  it,  I  will  never  reveal  it  until  the  time  is  come." 

**  Worthy  lady,"  said  Mailer,  "  I  will  do  whatever  pleases 
you  ;  and  if  in  so  doing  I .  am  guilty  of  any  act  contrary  to 
my  oath,  I  will  pray  to  God  hourly  that  he  will  pardon  me 
for  your  sake."  Then  Zormerin  and  Scheidechin  went  out 
into  another  room. 

**  Earth,"  said  Mailer,  "  listen  to  me  ;  to  thee  will  I  com- 
plain of  the  great  rogue  Otto  of  Lombardy,  who  with  cun- 
ning words  persuaded  my  master  to  exchange  names  with 
him,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  my  master,  the  son  of  King 
Charles  of  France.  Therefore  it  is  that  King  Orschier 
now  does  such  great  honour  to  Otto  in  my  master's  name ; 
while  he,  my  master,  must  live  in  shame  under  the  name 
of  Otto,  and  with  his  comrades  suffer  poverty  such  as  so 
great  a  prince  never  before  endured." 

Before  he  could  proceed  further,  Zormerin  sprang  into 

the  room,  and  said,    "  Dear  comrade,  your  master  shall  no 

longer  be  in  want ;  and  in  truth  this  treachery  has  long 

been  suspected  by  me.      Often  in  the  church   have  I  seen 

your  master  with  tears  flowing  over  his  cheeks,  so  that  I 

mourned  for  him.     My  heart,  too,  revealed  it  to  me.  and 

felt  much  more  for  him  than  for  the  traitor  Otto ;  and  even 

though  my  father  has  promised  me  to  the  latter  for  a  wife, 

never,  never  shall  he  have  me;  for  he  who  would  mnrry 

me  must  first  deserve  me.     What  is  your  name,  comrade  ?" 

**  T  am  called  Mailer,  lady."     "  Dear  Mailer,"  continued  the 

princess,  "  in  a  happy  hour  you  came  to  wash  your  lord's 

shirt  at  the  fountain  ;  I  will  send  your  lord  wherewithal  to 

cheer  him,  so  that  the  poverty  which  he  and  his  comrades 
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have  endured  may  be  forgotten^  and   ^e  and  thejr  henoe- 
ibrth  well  enjoy  themselves." 

Then  she  fetched  linen  and  clothes  from  her  father,  and 
^ye  them  to  Mailer,  that  he  might  present  them  to  hii 
master  in  her  name,  and  also  a  costly  belt.  Mailer  thanked 
her,  and  took  his  leave,  and  went  again  the  same  way  bf 
which  he  came,  to  his  master  at  the  inn. 

^*  Whence  comest  thou  hither  so  hastily  ?"  said  the 
knight;  as  Mailer  threw  what  he  carried  on  his  shoulden 
on  the  bed.  "Have  you  stolen  these  costly  clothes  frma 
some  rich  rogue?"  asked  Lother.  "Now  take  them  hack 
again  whence  you  took  them ;  never  shall  such  things  cover 
my  body." 

<*  People  should  rather  admire  my  cleverness,  inasmuch 
as  T  have  been  dexterous  enough  to  rob  a  man.  If  I  had 
indeed  taken  from  a  poor  man,  I  should  deserve  the  gal- 
lows ;  but,  sir,  to  take  the  rich  man's  property  is  a  sin  I  will 
willingly  bear,  and  never  burden  you  with  it.  Is  it  not 
better  to  steal  from  a  rich  man  than  to  let  a  poor  one  die  of 
hunger  ?"  Thus  spoke  Mailer  in  jest,  mocking  his  master; 
but  when  he  saw  that  Lother  was  really  in  anger  about  the 
stolen  property,  he  began  seriously  to  tell  him  the  truth;  how 
the  king's  daughter  had  watched  him  at  the  fountain ;  hem 
she,  through  her  maid,  had  called  him  to  her,  and  every 
tiling  as  has  been  before  related.  When  Lother  had  heard 
to  the  end  thereof,  he  heartily  rejoiced.  "  I  am  truly  glad," 
said  he,  **  that  thou  bast  not  broken  thine  oath ;  because^ 
indeed,  my  good  Mailer,  badst  thou  done  so,  never  again  ^ 
should  I  have  felt  pure  and  innocent." 

"  Now,  dear  sir,"  quoth  Mailer,  "  if  it  please  you,  I  will 
prepare  you  a  bath  before  you  put  on  the  clean  clothes." 

"  That  I  should  like  very  much,"  said  Lother :  "  only  I 
fear  the  hostess  will  not  permit  it,  seeing  that  I  already  owe 
her  so  much." 

Mailer  made  no  reply,  but  went  straight  to  the  hostess. 
He  inquired  of  her  whether  she  would  prepare  a  bath  for 
his  master:  she  was  very  friendly,  and  said,  "Willingly 
will  I  do  so." 

While  she  was  still  talking  with  him,  there  came  a  knight 
to  the  door,  leading  a  horse  heavily  laden  with  gold  and 
silver.     "  This  treasure,"  said  the  knight,  "  is  sent  by  the 
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princess  Zoiinerin^  the  king's  daughter,  to  the  guest,  who  is 
here  in  your  inn ;  she  has  heard  in  what  poverty  he  is 
plunged,  and  this  she  cannot  suffer  to  continue." 

lifoller  took  the  money  and  carried  it  into  the  chamber  to 
(lis  master.  *'  See,  dear  sir,  this  comes  from  the  beautiful 
Zormerin."  "God  protect  her!**  cried  Lother;  "now  will 
[  again  eat  and  drink  joyously,  and  now  also  can  I  pay  my 
[lost.  After  the  bath,  I  will  mount  my  horse  and  ride  a 
little ;  it  is  more  than  four  weeks  since  last  I  was  on  my 
[lorse,  for  in  truth  I  had  no  inclination  thereto,  as  long  as  I 
iras  in  debt  to  my  host." 

liOther  payed  the  host  with  joyful  heart,  and  thanked  him 
that  he  had  behaved  so  kindly  to  him  ;  then  he  called  his 
Kompany  together,  and  gave  them  all  money  for  horses, 
urms,  and  fine  clothes ;  and  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  fine 
slothes,  and  was  rejoiced  in  his  very  heart. 


THE   FIFTH  CHAPTER. 

ZoRMERiN  went  to  her  father,  and  said  to  him,  "  Dear  lord 
and  father,  since  you  have  so  many  strange  soldiers  now  in 
the  town,  let  us  for  once  have  a  tournament ;  this  I  entreat 
of  you,  and  I  promise  to  him  who  deserves  the  reward  a 
beautiful  horse.  In  this  way  you  will  be  able  to  prove 
and  discover  the  merit  of  each  among  them ;  and  as  it  is 
known  that  King  Pynart  will  soon  come  against  the  town, 
it  is  right  that  you  should  inform  yourself  on  which  of 
your  servants  you  can  best  rely." 

"  Dear  daughter,"  answered  the  king,  "  I  have  long  wished 
to  do  this,  but  Lother  of  France  has  each  time  prevented 
me. 

"K  Lother  were  true  and  brave,"  said  Zormerin,  "and 
Were  of  noble  blood  as  he  reports  himself,  he  would  surely 
not  oppose  it ;  but  much  rather  would  all  his  aspirations  and 
thoughts  turn  often  to  the  tourney  and  the  fight.  I  swear, 
hy  God  who  created  me,  were  he  even  king  over  kings,  I 
'would  never  more  be  his.  Never  will  I  wed  with  a  coward. 
He  who  becomes  my  husband  must  rule  this  country  after 
you ;  and  a  cowardly,  pusillanimous  kino:  would  very  ill  pro* 
■tect  it  against  the  neighbouring  infidels ! " 

Gladly  the  king  heard  this  from  his  daughter,  and  imme* 
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diatelj  commanded  his  heralds  to  proclaim  in  the  town  that  lie 
would  have  a  tilt  at  the  quintain  at  the  palace;  namely, 
that  six  planks  should  he  set  up  on  an  equal  numher  of 
posts ;  and  whoever  struck  the  plank  should  have  a  horse 
for  his  reward  of  the  value  of  a  hundred  marks.  The  sol- 
diers were  much  rejoiced  at  this  news,  but  Otto  was  fright- 
ened in  his  heart,  and  cursed  a  thousand  times  those  who 
had  suggested  it. 

Lother  prepared  himself  magnificently,  and  so  did  his 
companions; — the  Thursday,  thought  he,  on  which  day  the 
game  was  fixed,  was  very  long  coming,  so  impatient  was  ho 
to  tilt  and  to  tourney.  The  other  knights  and  nobles  armed 
themselves  gallantly  thereto,  for  many  a  one  amongst  them 
thought  himself  the  most  valiant,  and  expected  to  gain  the 
prize. 

Zormerin  said  often  to  herself,  May  God  permit  that 
Lother  win  the  guerdon !  then  would  I  bestow  it  on  hun 
with  all  my  heart.  She  often  talked  of  him  with  her  faith- 
ful Scheidechin,  —  "Could  he  but  win  the  prize,"  said  she, 
"he  would  then  rise  very  high  in  my  father's  esteem,  and 
the  falsehood  would  soon  show  itself." 

"  Surely,  you  speak  true,"  said  Scheidechin.     « I  couW 
never  persuade  myself  that  Otto  was  really  the  man  he  gave    ft 
himself  out  to  be :  his  whole  behaviour  was  unworthy  of 
him  ;  besides,  he  is  a  red-head,  and  they  are  commonly  false 
and  perfidious." 


THE    SIXTH   CIIAPTER. 

When  the  Thursday  arrived,  the  king  went  to  the  window 
of  his  palace ;  and  by  him  stood  lords,  counts,  and  knights^ 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  Zormerin  stood  on  the 
other  side,  and  near  her  thirty  of  lier  maidens.  She  waa 
very  magnificently  clad ;  on  her  mantle  sparkled  the  most 
noble  precious  stones,  and  it  was  clasped  in  front  by  a  ca^ 
buncle  and  a  beautiful  ruby.  Upon  this  carbuncle  a  Jew, 
named  Pharaoh,  had  worked  for  seven  years  long  ;  he  gate 
it  to  the  sybil,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  temple  whidi 
was  raised  in  Christ's  honour.  When  the  Emperor  Yespasiat 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  Pilate  sent  it  to  him,  that  he  migM 
induce  him  thereby  to  spare  his  life.     The  emperor  gave  iC 
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to  St  Clemens,  the  pope,  who  bestowed  it  upon  Antonius., 
father  of  St.  Helena ;  the  latter  carried  it  to  Constantinople, 
and  offered  it  at  St.  Sophia ;  thence  it  was  placed  among 
.he  treasures.  This  mantle  King  Orschier  took  out  of  the 
treasury,  and  adorned  his  daughter  therewith  ;  none  more 
beautiful  could  be  sfeen  in  any  country,  nor  any  maiden  more 
peerless  than  Zormerin ;  for  she  was  of  such  exceeding  beauty, 
that  no  man  could  ever  look  directly  at  her  without  becoming 
BO  enamoured  of  her  charms  that  he  felt  within  himself  he 
could  never  love  another. 

Otto  approached  Zormerin  as  she,  with  her  maiden  Schei- 
dechin,  sat  in  a  window  to  see  the  tilting.  "  Dear  lady," 
said  he,  "  I  will  bide  here  with  you  to  see  the  tournament, 
so  that  I  may  be  able  to  judge  to  whom  the  prize  ought  to 
be  awarded."  "  What  can  you  be  thinking  of?"  asked  Zor- 
merin ;  "  do  you  expect  to  win  a  beautiful  wife  by  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping,  and  with  lazy  indolent  effeminacy  ? 
If  it  should  so  happen,  that  I  became  your  wife,  my 
knightly  followers  and  the  whole  world  might  well  marvel 
v^hat  sort  of  unblessed  man  I  had  married,  one  who  does  not 
onderstand  how  to  wield  his  sword.  For  my  sake  do  it ; 
ride  out ;  you  may  already  have  come  into  low  estimation." 

Otto  felt  the  reproach,  and,  half  ashamed  of  himself,  was 
obliged  to  go  down  from  Zormerin  to  the  tilting,  and  to 
mount  his  horse. 

The  whole  world  came  to  the  tourney,  enlivened  on  the  way 
by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  fifes,  and  trombones ;  and  with  the 
throng  came  also  Lother,  with  a  number  of  his  companions 
and  knights;  he  had  also  his  fifers,  trumpeters,  and  trombone- 
players,  besides  many  heralds  and  esquires,  who  were  mar- 
shalled in  troops  near  and  behind  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
great  king.  "  Who,"  asked  Orschier,"  is  that  stately  knight 
who  comes  with  so  considerable  a  train?"  "It  is  Otto  of 
Lombardy,  who  was  so  very  poor,"  said  the  servants ;  "  he 
must  surely  have  stolen  tho  wealth,  for  how  else  could  he 
have  come  by  it?"  Otto  wondered  not  a  little  where  his 
cousin  Lother  could  h&ve  obtained  the  money  for  such  an 
equipage,  and  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment.  Mailer 
irode  up  to  kim,  and  said,  "  According  to  your  ideas,  doubtless 
we  should  now  be  in  great  poverty ;  but  such  thoughts  you 
must  now  dismiss,  whether  it  be  pleasing  or  ^ami^  Xo  ^crau 
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I  Whosoever  aims  at  wickedaess.  may  he  ever  win  just  such  % 
reward."  Otto  pretended  he  heard  Dot  what  Mailer  said  to 
him,  and  rode  on  in  front. 
Zornierin  looked  at  no  one  as  she  did  at  Lother  :  he  alone 
pleased  her  above  all  others.  Loiher  aha  often  looked  up 
at  Zormerin,  and  wheo  he  remarked  that  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him,  he  mnde  his  horse  bound  so  gallantly,  and  he 
leapt  the  barriers  niih  such  courage  and  such  a  noble  de- 
portment, that  every  one  was  rejoiced  to  look  at  him. 

Now  hegan  the  tilting.  If  the  plank  was  not  etrnck  with 
exactitude  by  the  lance,  the  heavy  beam  swung  round  upon 
the  helmet  and  knocked  the  knight  off  his  horse.  This  hap- 
pened to  many  who  thought  themselves  very  escellent.  Otto 
placed  his  lance  in  rest,  and  ran  so  furiously,  for  he  rode  a 
good  horse,  that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard.  But  as  he  came  ! 
near  the  beam,  against  which  he  was  to  tilt,  he  became  so 
frightened,  that  he  failed  to  touch  the  plank ;  the  spear 
turned  round  in  his  hand.  Close  to  the  plank  was  a  slough, 
full  of  manure  and  filth ;  aa  he  now  had  not  struck  tbe  bar 
of  wood,  but  was  himself  struck  by  the  swing-beam,  hia 
horse  could  no  longer  be  held  in,  but  carried  him  with  him 
into  the  ditch,  in  which  Otto  lay  like  a  log,  bemjred  and 
weltering.  Mailer  began  to  laugh  loudly.  "  Hush,  Mailer,' 
said  Lother ;  "  if  any  other  but  you  did  that,  I  would  never 
forgive  him,"  Lother  was  so  true  of  heart,  that  it  always 
hurt  him  when  anythin;;  ill  happened  to  Otto,  although  the 
latter  behaved  so  wickedly  to  him.  But  Zormerin  would  not, 
for  a  waggon  full  of  beaten  goltl,  that  Otto  had  Eui^ceeded. 

Now  liOther  tilted  at  tlie  plank  with  his  lance  with  such 
force  that  the  arm  above,  to  which  the  plank  hung,  broke  in 
two,  and  the  latter  fell ;  in  the  same  manner  he  threw  down 
the  other  five  planks.  "  Mary,  mother  of  God,"  cried  the 
knights,  "who  has  ever  before  seen  so  strong  a  knight?' 

■  "  Sire,"  said  the  herald,  to  King  Orschier,  "  give  this  ^ight 
as  much  wealth,  and  as  many  horses  as  you  will,  you  con 
never  give  him  as  much  as  he  deserves."  Zormerin,  full  of 
joy,  said  to  Scheidechin,  "  The  red-head  has  lost  nne  1  Go, 
hasten  to  Mailer;  tell  him,  in  my  name,  his  lord  may  on  this 
day  keep  open  house  in  liis  hostelry,  I  will  thereto  send 
Lim  money  enough  ;  nevertheless,  whatever  I  may  send,  he 
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Scheidechin  perforAied  her  errand  to  Mailer,  wbo  there- 
upon thanked  her  very  courteously,  and  immediately  rode  to 
his  lord  in  the  lists,  and  bore  to  him  the  pleasure  of  the 
king*s  daughter.  Lother  called  to  him  ten  heralds  and 
through  them  caused  all  nobles,  as  well  knights  as  squires, 
noblemen,  burghers  and  their  wives,  whatever  their  ago  or 
condition,  to  be  invited  that  evening  to  the  hostelry,  and 
with  him  and  his  comrades  to  make  merry,  with  eating  and 
drinking  and  other  enjoyments. 

Then  spake  one  to  the  other,  "  Who  indeed  can  have  given 
this  miserable  fellow  so  much  money  and  property?  It 
cannot  have  come  td  him  justly ;  but  a  little  while  ago,  he 
was  willing  to  sell  his  horse  for  very  poverty,  and  now  he  is 
going  to  keep  open  house.  It  is  great  artrogance  truly.  To- 
morrow early,  by  breakfast  hour,  he  will  have  scampered  off." 

Thus  tattled  the  people;  but  Lother  was  joyful,  and 
thanked  God  with  his  whole  heart,  that  it  had  turned  out  so 
fortunately  for  him  on  this  day.  Zormerin's  favour  was  more 
dear  than  all  the  gold  she  sent  him,  and  his  only  anxiety 
w^as  this,  how  he  should  well  entertain  his  guests ;  therefore 
he  said  to  Mailer,  "  Dear  comrade,  trust  not  alone  to  the 
host,  see  yourself  that  we  have  enough  of  every  thing." 
**  Never  heed,"  said  Mailer;  '*  nothing  that  is  to  be  had  in 
the  town  shall  be  wanting  to  us  this  evening."  Thereupon 
he  rode  away  to  the  hostelry,  and  called  to  him  the  host. 
**  Sir  host,"  cried  he,  "  set  your  wits  to  work,  for  my  lord  will 
keep  open  house  here  this  evening,  and  he  has  by  ten  heralds 
caused  to  be  invited  knights,  lords,  gentles,  burghers,  and 
burghers*  wives,  old  and  young,  great  and  small,  and  every 
one  who  likes  to  eat  with  us ;  there  must  therefore  be  no 
want  of  any  thing." 

**  That  shall  be  done,  dear  sir,"  said  the  host ;  "  brinir 
whom  you  will,  I  will  provide  well  for  all  your  guests." 
Thereupon  he  went  and  prepared  a  most  magnificent  feast. 
When  the  tilting  was  over,  every  one  rode  away  to  his  house 
in  order  to  lay  aside  his  armour,  and  then  to  repair  to  Lother 
at  the  inn. 

THE   SEVENTH   CHAPTER. 

King  Orschier  sent  the  prize  to  Lother,  and  commanded 
that  he  should  be  invited  to  the  table  at  his  court ;  but  Lother 

Y  4 
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in  reply  begged  that  he  would  not  think  it  ill  in  him  if 
he  did  not  come ;  it  was  not  at  present  in  bis  power,  aa 
he  intended  to  hold  a  court  himself.  Then  the  king  won- 
dered greatly  thereat. 

Lother  betook  himself  to  his  inn,  where  the  guests  were 
already  arrived  in  such  numbers  that  they  could  not  find 
room  in  the  house ;  some  of  them  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  garden,  and  some  sat  in  the  str^ 
in  front  of  the  inn. 

There  was  venison  and  game,  and  no  lack  of  dishes  with 
eatables  of  every  kind.  There  stood  thirty  great  butts  of 
wine,  both  white  and  red,  from  which  each  man  might  drink 
as  much  as  he  pleased ;  and  on  that  same  day  full  two  hnn* 
dred  men  were  so  gorged  with  wine  they  could  not  speak 
their  own  language. 

Then  said  one  man  to  the  rest,  "  In  truth  he  will  be  obliged 
to  decamp  to-morrow  morning;  the  host  is,  indeed,  a  fool  to 
give  him  credit  for  so  much."  Lother  heard  this,  and  said, 
*'  Make  yourselves  easy,  my  friends,  and  care  not  for  the 
reckoning,  —  our  good  host  willingly  gives  me  credit."  **  I 
Jmve  as  much  uneasiness  about  my  reckoning,"  said  the  host^ 
**  as  if  I  had  the  money  already  in  my  hand."  Then  said 
they,  ^'  Ah !  our  host  is  as  drunk  as  any  one  among  the 
guests :  to-morrow  he  will  sing  another  song." 

The  guests  remained  together  in  revelry  and  jollity  until 
midnight,  when  each  departed  from  the  inn.  Zormerio 
had  not  forgotten  her  promise,  and  even  before  day-break  i 
horse  laden  with  gold  and  silver  was  brought  to  the  in* 
"  Dear  host,  now  pay  yourself  as  much  as  youVe  expended; 
the  remaining  money  take  into  your  safe  keeping ;  as  aooi'  ^ 
as  it  is  spent  tell  me,  that  I  may  send  you  another  supplj."  'Ijjf, 

In  the  morning  early  Lother  dressed  himself  gaily,  *•' fcin 
with  his  companions  went  to  church ;  when  2^rmerin  8i*k^^ 
him,  her  heart  beat  violently ;  she  entreated  of  her  fatWJiio. 
that  the  knight,  who  the  day  before  had  tilted  so  adminlii^fchei 
and  carried  off  the  prize,  might  be  invited  again  to  the  tabbljl  *«  j^ 
and  she  pointed  Lother  out  to  the  king  as  being  the  s^Hive 
brave  knight.  Upon  which  the  king  went  to  him  and  inYitjilt  as 
him  to  his  table ;  but  Lother  would  not  accept  it,  and  said*  • 
reply,  '  Sir  king,  I  will  not  sit  at  table  with  you  until  I 
done  ym  good  service  against  the  infidels."    Then  Zo: 
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ave  him  her  hand,  which  he  took,  and  she  hade  him  good 
lorrow^  on  which  he  went  back  rejoicing  to  his  inn. 


THE   EIGHTH   CHAPTER. 

OURTEEN  days  after  came  King  Hispinart  from  Acre,  with 
1  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  with  him  be- 
des  fourteen  kings.  When  these  infidels  entered  into  the 
>untry,  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  King  Orschier,  and  cried 
•r  aid  against  the  pagan  invaders.  The  king  was  alarmed 
hen  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  so  near,  and  commanded 
tto  to  be  called  to  him.  "  Lother,"  said  he,  "  order  your 
ddiers  to  arm  themselves:  we  must  march  against  these 
»athens ;  to  you  I  conuuit  my  banner,  and  trust  it  wholly 
t  your  care." 

Otto  was  frightened  in  his^ieart,  but  dissembled,  and  said 
ith  smiling  lips,  "  Sir,  I  will  do  my  best.*'  He  left  the 
resence  of  the  king,  and  gave  orders  by  sound  of  trumpets 
lat  every  one  should  arm  himself  in  his  best.  Lother  and 
IS  comrades  prepared  themselves  immediately  with  the 
reatest  speedy  and  put  their  horses  and  furniture  in  the 
est  condition. 

Then  Otto  called  his  armour-bearer,  to  whom  he  said, 
'  Gro  to  my  cousin,  and  say  I  am  grieved  from  my  heart 
hat  I  have  angered  him.  I  have  followed  evil  counsel, 
mt  I  am  now  ready  to  beg  him  for  mercy's  sake  only  once 
more  to  help  me  in  my  need.  King  Orschier  has  given  me 
^  standard  to  bear  in  this  great  war;  but  this  it  will 
•ever  profit  me  to  do ;  my  cousin  can  undertake  it  better 
ban  I,  for  he  is  a  brave  and  valiant  knight ;  it  is  more  suited 
'  him  than  to  me.  If  he  will  only  charge  himself  with  this 
Uiner  instead  of  me,  I  will  willingly  resign  to  him  the 
tiden  Zormerin,  who  has  been  betrothed  to  me  by  the 
Og.   I  would  much  rather  give  up  a  woman  than  be  obliged 

head  this  great  combat." 

**  Sir,"  answered  the  esquire,  "  this  message  will  I  willingly 
liver ;  it  would  be  well  if  Lother  did  undertake  the  thing, 
t*  as  far  as  I  know  of  you,  if  you  enter  the  fight,  you  will 
^tainly  let  the  standard  fall,  which  would  be  a  great  shame 
^^  ignominy  to  the  Christians."  "  That's  true,"  said  Otto, 
t^reupon  the  soldier  went  from  him  straight  to  Lothec^ 
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and  delivered  the  message  with  much  gravity.  He 
Lother  aside,  and  said  to  him,  '*  Your  cousin  Otto  sends  06 
to  you ;  he  begs  your  pardon  for  having  offended  you;  Ii6 
has  therein  followed  evil  counsel,  and  it  now  grieves  him* 
He  desires  very  much  that  you  should  be  reconciled  to  hiOi 
and  if  you  will  forgive  him  he  will  amend  his  conduct  towaidi 
you  ;  and  in  order  to  do  you  honour,  he  will  begin  bygiTiof 
up  to  you  the  banner  which  the  king  has  intrusted  to  bii 
guardianship,  and  he  will  yield  to  you  the  beautiful  Z(N^ I 
merin,  whom  the  king  has  betroth^  to  him,  and  all  the  I 
honours  you  may  desire  besides.  Consider  this  propoeil 
well,  dear  sir,  I  entreat  you  as  a  friend."  "  Tell  my  cousin* 
said  Lother,  "  I  bear  no  ill-will  to  any  man,  especially  act 
against  him ;  I  hold  him  for  a  prudent  man,  and  he  is  9\so(t 
noble  birth.  If  King  Orschier  has  intrusted  his  bann^  to 
him,  it  is  doubtless  in  good  keeping,  especially  against  tlft 
pagans,  and  if  he  has  bestowed  upon  him  a  wifelhaTeJM 
desire  to  take  her  away  from  him :  Grod  give  him  with  boA 
much  happiness  and  joy ;  I  wish  it  him  with  all  my  bear^j 
and  he  would  be  very  wrong  not  to  do  his  best  for  the 
of  such  great  good  fortune.  Say  to  my  cousin  also,  in 
name,  that  since  the  king  has  confided  liis  banner  to  him, 
taiust  see  to  it  well  that  he  does  not  let  it  fall ;  for  if  he  d 
I  will  strike  his  head  off,  or  should  1  not  be  near  at  that  i 
ment,  I  will  send  my  comrade  Mailer  to  do  it.  This  answer 
bear  to  my  cousin  from  me." 

The  esquire  was  much  troubled  that  he  could  obtain  wi  | 
better  answer ;  but  Otto  was  most  pitifully  terrified  wbtf  j. 
he  received  this  message.     "Ah!  miserable  wretch  that! 
am ! "  he  cried  out ;  "  I  see  well  my  hour  is  come :  I  ffli 
fight,  though  against  my  will,  and,  worse  still,  must  be 
'  foremost  and  lead  on  others  when  I  would  rather  by  far 
the  hindermost." 

The  king  mounted  his  horse,  took  the  banner  in  his 
and  presented  it  to  Otto;  the  latter  received  it,  and 
onwards  with  about  thirty  thousand  Christians.    Lother 
next  to  him;  he  bore  on  his  helmet  a  silken  sleeve, 
broidered  with  gold  and  with  golden  spangles,  which 
merin  had  given  him.   Slie  had  ascended  a  tower  from  wi 
she  could  see  the  fight ;  she  knew  Lother  well  by  the  s! 
•  and  as  for  Otto,  she  prayed  to  God  with  her  whole  heart 
he  might  never  retutii  ag^^u. 


Ws»j 


Wten  the  pagans  saw  liw  araj  c-f  xbe  Chriniun  aA- 
Taneiog  towards  them  liitr  d!V»  ap  in  Vacli^-arrtj,  :ir-rf  ft 
terrible  onslaawhl  b«gaii ;  thej  foogti  farinn>]^  »c.ihxt  ifce 
Christians,  and  slew  mil  tint  cane  '   *       "'  "*"      "^"^ 

saw  that  the  infidda  fongki  with  • 
dropped  the  banner  frcNB  toiar, 
^'Dear  comrades,  I  tfaaD  Msjr  aa  longer  bRet  I  i 
home  into  Lombard^,  fiv  I  fed  gicst  aoxiMf  kat  H 
thens  should  sla;  me.  I  cnoU  mK  pwiH; 
eveo  though  King  Owctier  ^re  mft  tmaiha  k 
his  own."  "  God  tamtoaad  foa,'  mei  Us  e 
tarn.  "  Yoa  disgrace  aU  Lwtariy,  aad  if  we  ilnert  s  tef 
master  maj  God  forg^Te  n*,  far  ja«  viD  kan  lo  rife  «# 
alone.''  King  PyiMft  aowrfraBeeJaigh  Iff  ifce  <■■!■,  wliwt 
Otto  waa  fleeing;  and  as  be  *iw  ihekMf  ArM  ^ 
him,  he  cried  out  with  »  load  nice  >b4  ayliftiJ  k 
Rot  kill  me,  gentlemen,  I  wiU  wiHia^lj  tmjGuA  m. 
in  Mahomet." 

Then  he  waa  taken  priMMT  aad  M  iMv  •  tOH,  a 
P^art  began  the  coMbM  a&ob.     Tht  Clriwfaaa  a 
founded  at  the  fall  of  their  HaaJar*.     "iUaa,  ilai 
King  Orschier;  'cmMd  be  the  bear  arbcs  I  Pn« 
Lother  at  mj  coort,  aad  M  tr««ed  hiai ;  tU*  4af  bat  hi 
towarda  me  Hke  a  fidte  tnutor.'    TW  hMUU,  «   '*^ 
trary,  were  highlj  daled,  fat  whoi  •  taaatr  i»  V 
eide  the  opposite  partf  are  pujwyifcjaabhr  ItftgHgii 

King  Orscbier  ba^  Tdiiartj  airailtaiaaitf  j  b«« 
pressed  rather  too  farwtfd  in  tb«  Cgbl,  lbM«  «a«»  lfc«M|yM 
king  Heldiog,  and  *nek  Uai  frnw  bit  hora<(  SmmtiiUfli4f 
thereon  the  infidda  Miiraaafel  Hm,  aa4  M  M 
tive. 

When  the  Cbriitiaai  mm  Ocfr  Uaf  Ukm  f 
thosght  theniielTca  iaitai  la  an  «rJl  fttcH  m4  W*  W 
an  army  may  wdl  be  Jjawiffij  ibaC  bM  1m(  iMb  il*  M 
and  its  king. 

Lotber  fonght  hMtf,  aod  tjr**4  Lie  w*/  **(<  tMhi  ((« 
tunks  of  tlie  besihen  arwt;  MaJW  mv4  bt*  n^wrm^**  itlatt 
lailed  him  noC  At  Umgm  LmIut  Mt/M  <!;«  i^umAutA  m  tt 
lay  on  the  groond.  **  Halfer.  ietr  umti^iAf"  erWl  l*«,  "  »ww 
Bght  briskly  round  aw^  ibat  1  ai*y  »*"«C  ftA  fMt  "U  >'*• 
'     "     Tben  tbey  Iwib   tfrwi  4Wt   mi   fiuitM^y  tim 
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ihej  soon  cleared  a  circle  round  them ;  then  Lother  stooped! 
seized  the  banner,  and  let  it  wave  in  the  wind ;  bat  it  had 
been  greatly  soiled  and  torn  under  the  horses'  feet  Hfli 
banded  it  over  to  Mailer,  and  said,  *^  Here  display  it  higli  in 
the  air;"  which  Mailer  did,  and  then  the  Christian  host 
exulted,  and  began  the  fight  again  with  fresh  courage. 
"  Mary,  mother  of  God,  protect  my  beloved,"  cried  Zo^ 
merin ;  ''  he  is  the  bravest  knight  that  ever  sat  on  a  horse." 

Lother  fought,  until  he  came  to  King  Pynart's  standard. 
There  he  saw  how  four  of  the  pagans  were  leading  capdve 
King  Orschier,  who  was  bitterly  bewailing  his  fate.  Lother 
immediately  hastened  thither,  killed  the  four  infidels,  seized 
one  of  their  horses,  and  gave  it  to  King  Orschier.  ^  Deal 
sir,"  cried  he  to  him,  '*  mount  quickly,  and  see  that  yon 
fight  bravely."  "  Friend,"  replied  Orschier,  "  you  have  thii 
day  saved  me  from  death ;  to  thee  will  I  give  my  daughtei 
Zormerin,  and  with  her  also  my  kingdom ;  Lother  of  Franc< 
has  betrayed  me  very  traitorously,  and  he  shall  never  hay( 
my  daughter."  Hereupon  he  rode  again  into  the  fight,  an< 
Mailer  brought  to  him  the  standard.  "  Mary,  mother  o 
God,"  quoth  he,  ''who  may  this  man  be,  who  has  agai) 
upraised  the  banner?"  "  Sir,"  said  the  attendants,  "th 
same  man  that  set  you  free  from  captivity  saved  the  standar 
also,  and  hotly  has  he  worked  for  it."  "  By  my  truth,"  sal 
the  king,  "  I  will  well  repay  him ;  I  will  bestow  upon  hii 
my  daughter,  and,  after  my  death,  my  kingdom.  Is  it  not 
grief,  my  friends,  that  he  whom  I  so  much  trusted  shoul 
thus  have  treated  me?  But  for  this  good  knight,  we  shoul 
all  ere  this  have  been  slaughtered  by  the  heathen  foe." 

Zormerin  continued  to  follow  Lother  with  her  eyes ;  fo 
she  knew  him  by  the  sleeve  upon  his  helmet.  There  sh 
saw  how  ten  thousand  pagans  had  surrounded  him  an 
killed  his  horse ;  she  witnessed  his  fall,  and  that  he  neve 
rose  again.  She  saw  that  no  one  came  to  his  assistance,  bu 
that  he  was  taken  captive  after  much  resistance. 

When  Zormerin  witnessed  this,  she  seized  a  knife,  an 
would  have  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart;  but  Scheidecbi 
hurried  to  her  side  and  said,  *'  Dear  lady,  bethink  yoursel 
and  pray  Gt)d  to  preserve  your  senses."  "  Scheidechin, 
cried  Zormerin,  "  I  have  seen  the  Prince  of  France  struc 
down,  by  infidels,  and  nobody  went  to  his  assistance.    ]^ti 
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heathens  have  slain  him,  I  will  live  no  longer."  Herewith 
she  \rouM  have  sprung  over  the  tinttlcments,  had  not  a 
knight  seized  her  and  held  her.  "  Dear  young  lady,"  said 
be,  "be  consoled;  keep  yourself  well  and  tranquil,  jout 
bther  is  not  slain." 


THE  NINTH 

HaU-kr  sought  his  lord  over  the  whole  battle-field.  When 
\b  could  bear  no  tidings  of  him,  he  rode  to  King  Orschier. 
]  ""Sir  king," said  he,  "where  is  my  lord  and  master?"  "By 
I  Oiy  truth,"  said  Orschier,  "  I  know  nothing  of  him."  "Tlioa 
'  false  king,  thus  rewardest  thou  liim  who  saved  thee  from  the 
Wnd  of  the  inlidets?  Thou  haat  lost  the  best  knight  that 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country  round;  for  know  that 
he  is  Lother  of  France.  I  can  no  longer  be  silent,  and  I 
think  the  year  is  nearly  over.  Otto  of  Lombardy  has  de- 
ceived both  thee  and  him,  for  with  his  smooth  words  did  he 
persuade  ray  master  to  change  names  with  him." 

"  Now,  truly,  gentlemen,"  cried  Orschier,  "  let  us  imme- 
diately seek  Lother  ;  everything  I  possess  I  would  give  rather 
than  lose  him."  Then  they  all  rode  out  togetlier  to  seek 
liother,  but  could  not  find  him ;  at  which  the  king  and  all  the 
knightly  host  were  much  troubled,  for  all  his  comrades  loved 
liim,  especially  Mailer,  who  was  almost  distracted  with  the 
QXCGSS  of  his  grief. 

As  iiight  arrived,  KJng  Orschier  returned  again  to  Con- 
Btantinople,  and  Zormerin  came  out  to  meet  him.  "  O  father," 
said  she  to  him,  "you  may  well  grieve  yourself  that  you 
have  left  bL'hind  him  who  saved  you  from  the  infidels  ;  you 
know  not  who  he  is."  "  I  know  all,  my  daughter,"  cried 
Oi'schier ;  "  Otio  the  red-haired  has  disgracefully  cheated  ma 
and  you,  and  has,  in  addition  thereto,  wilfully  brought  sliume 
upon  his  cousin ;  but  God  will  protect  Lother,  and  may  he 
prevent  Otto  from  ever  coming  back  here  again."'  Zormerin 
wept  loudly  as  she  heard  her  father  thus  speak.  After  this 
they  went  to  table  ;  hut  neither  Zormerin  nor  Mailer  could 
eat  for  great  sorrow.  Now  when  the  table  had  been  removed, 
and  each  person  had  repai:i;d  to  his  chamber,  Zormerin 
Iter  own  apartment,  and  commanded  Mailer  to  be 
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called  to  her.     Thejboth  sat  together  th^  whole  night, 
wept  and  lamented  for  their  lord.     ^'Alas!  alas!"  c 
Zormerin,  "  without    mj  beloved  I  can  no  longer  Utc! 
'^  Maiden,"  said  Mailer,  '^  hear  me ;  I  will  depart  to-morrov  L 
early  and  devote  mj  life  to  seeking  for  my  lord.  I  know  wd}  |^ 
how  to  imitate  the  ways  of  these  pagans,  and  I  will  so  behave 
amongst  them  that  they  shall  take  me  for  one  of  themsdvef^ 
and  thus  shall  I  hear  whether  my  lord  be  alive  or  dead.**  Os 
the  morrow,  as  day  began  to  brea^,  he  took  leave  of  Zonneri% 
went  to  his  inn,  and  called  together  his  comrades.  "  Friend 
put  on  your  armour,"  said  he ;  *'  I  shall  myself  ride  amongsi 
the  pagans,  and  never  will  I  return  till  I  have  some  newi 
of  my  master.     You  know  my  horn  well,"  said  he  furthei 
to  them ;  "  I  witl  lead  you  into  the  wood  ;  there  shall  yo| 
wait  for  me :  when  you  hear  me  blow,  then  come  swiftly  H 
help  me."     "  That  will  we  do  joyfully,"  cried  his  comradd% 
and  they  prepared  and  armed  themselves  with  great  haste* . 

Mailer  rubbed  his  face  with  herbs  which  he  well  knev^ 
so  as  completely  to  change  his  complexion ;  after  which  ha 
rode  out  of  the  town  with  his  companions.  When  thej  casu) 
to  a  wood,  Mailer  desired  them  to  await  him  there.  '*\ 
shall  myself  ride  on  into  the  pagan  camp,"  said  he,  "thi 
to  discover  whether  my  lord  is  living  or  dead ;  and  if  he; 
live,  know,  all  of  you,  I  will  set  him  free,  even  should  I,  i> 
so  doing,  lose  my  own  life."  • 

"  Dear  Mailer,"  cried  they  all  with  one  voice,  "  we  wi| 
await  your  signal  here ;  and  doubt  not  that  when  it  conHI 
we  will  labour  hard  to  win  a  guerdon  from  you ;  each  manw 
us  shall  be  worth  two."  "  Comrades,"  said  Mailer,  **IthM^ 
you  heartily."  Therewith  he  rode  to  the  camp,  and  commitwl 
himself  with  confidence  to  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  hi| 
mother.  He  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  how  he  shoQlj|i 
contrive  to  gain  intelligence  of  Lother,  when  a  troop  4 
the  infidel  army,  returning  from  foraging,  came  towaMi 
him.  He  had  so  well  coloured  his  face  and  hands,  and  knef 
so  well  the  language  and  manners  of  these  pagans,,  aaf  ^ 
imitated  them  so  naturally,  that  they  all  took  him  for  oil  i 
of  themselves.  So  he  rode  along  with  them  into  the  caaf  li 
He  inquired  for  King  Pyn art's  tent ;  and  when  it  was  poinw  1 
out  to  him,  he  sprang  off  his  horse  and  went  straight  iiiV  j 
the  tent  to  the  king.     **May   Mahomet,"  said  he,  "wllk 
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fitted  all  things,  be  pleased  to  protect  mj  cousin  King 
*oart,  and  may  it  please  him  to  curse  King  Orschier  and 

Christians.  Cousin,  I  am  Eang  Glorians,  thj  brother's 
1  ;  my  father  has  sent  me  with  twenty  thousand  men-at- 
1^8  to  aid  thee ;  but  King  Orschier's  men  fell  upon  me  in 
-  wood,  and  they  have  slain  all  my  company.  With  great 
Bculty  have  I  escaped  from  them  ;  and  if  you  will  not 
Bilge  me,  I  will  destroy  myself."  Thereupon  he  beat  his 
^  tore  his  hair,  and  showed  such  deep  grief,  that  the 
idcls  were  full  of  compassion  for  him.  "  Dear  nephew," 
^  King  Pynart,  "  calm  yourself;  tell  me,  how  does  my 
other  ?  You  are  certainly  my  own  nephew  ;  for  I  well 
Member  that  my  brother  has  a  handsome  son  of  about  your 
e.**  "  Cousin,  my  father  your  brother  is  very  well ;  he . 
^ires,  through  me,  most  honourably  to  greet  you,  and  I 
*y  you  earnestly  to  dub  me  a  knight,  for  on  this  I  have 
•  my  whole  heart.  Even  therefore  has  my  father  sent  me 
^ou,  that  you  may  make  a  knight  of  me.  Oh  dear  cousin, 
enge  me  of  that  wicked  rascal  Mailer,  who  has  caused  me  so 
ich  disgrace,  and  who  now  only  waits  his  opportunity  to 
^ng  shame  upon  you  also."  "  Dear  nephew,  I  shall  not 
^ve  Constantinople  until  I  have  conquered  the  city,  and 
^n  we  will  burn  all  the  Christians ;  but  this  Mailer  shall 

hanged  in  the  air."  "  Ah  !  cousin,  I  can  never  forget  the 
Sime  I  have  suffered."  "  Thou  shalt  soon  be  satisfied ;  I 
Ve  near  eighty  Christians  in  my  power ;  on  these  shalt 
>ii  revenge  thyself  well." 

Ulaller,  falling  on  one  knee,  cried  out,  "  Noble  king,  give 
'  these  Christians  immediately,  that  I  may  revenge  my- 
-C  upon  them."  "  Very  willingly,  my  dear  nephew,  thou 
^t  have  them,  and  mayest  do  with  them  what  thou 
basest.  You  may  flay  them  and  roast  them  for  aught  I  care ; 
t  first  I  will  dub  you  a  knight."  Then  King  Pynart  made 
^Uer  a  knight  after  the  heathen  mode.  Mailer  rose,  seized 
I  lance,  and,  after  he  had  swung  it  round  his  head  four  or 
^  times,  threw  it  so  far,  that  it  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
e.  "  In  truth,"  said  the  pagans,  "  this  is  a  brave  comrade  ; 
ien  Pynart  dies,  we  will  choose  him  for  our  king." 
Sdy  nephew,"  said  the  king,  "  so  help  me  Mahomet,  if  I 
^e  Constantinople  I  will  make  thee  king  over  this  whole 
dntry,  and  I  will  take  Zormerin  to  be  my  wife.     I  have 
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already  proposed  concerning  ber  to  "King  Orschier ;  but  tbu 
old  sweet-tooth  denies  her  to  me ;  therefore  will  I  takehw 
myself.     King  Orschier  shall  hang  like  a  thief  in  the  airyr 
and  thou  shalt  have  the  prisoners." 

Then  King  Pynart  sent  word  that  the  prisoners  should  lie 
brought   before   him,   and  they  were  almost  immediatdjrj 
brought  thither.     Lother  was  among  them.    When  Malkr* 
perceived  him,  he  was  more  joyous  in  spirit  than  if  he  haA'l 
gained  a  kingdom;  he  pulled  out  his  sword,  and  struck  off' 
the  head  of  one  of  the  captive  Lombards ;  so  did  he  with  ad 
second,  and  so  also  with  a  third.     Otto  was  there  likewisei' 
Wlien  he  saw  how  Mailer  amused  himself  with  the  Lombard^  |^ 
he  cried  out  loudly,  "  King  Pynart,  I  will  willingly  deny Jf 
Grod  and  believe  in  Mahomet!"  '' 

Then  Mailer  seized  him,  and  would  have  slain  him  lib^ 
the  rest ;  but  King  Helding  cried  out  that  he  should  let  hifl^k 
live.  "He  is  willing  to  believe  in  Mahomet,"  said  he;ilK 
"  therefore  you  must  not  kill  him.  Besides,  he  is  my  pri^l 
soner ;  he  yielded  himself  to  me."  I) 

"  By  Mahomet,"  cried  Mailer,   "  so  much  the  rather  h\ 
should  die;  a  bad  Christian  will  never  be  a  good  Mahomedan.'jj| 
*<  No,"  said  King  Helding,  "  let  us  first  try  him ;  he  mi 
trample  the  Cross  under  foot,  in  order  to  insult  Chris^^ 
then  we  will  circumcise  him.'*     "Nephew."  said  Pynar^l 
"  3o  not  offend  King  Helding ;  he  came  to  my  assistance  wiA'l 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  men."     "  Dear  uncle,'*  saiiM 
Mailer,  "  I  am  very  much  vexed  that  I  must  allow  this  rog«*! 
to  escape ;  cursed  be  the  mother  who  bare  him."    But  the' 
pagans  agreed  unanimously  that  Otto  should  be  permittrfj 
to  live,  because  he  wished  to  become  a  believer  in  Maliom<<i| 

Mailer  next  went  up  to  Lother  and  dragged  him  by 
arm  so  forcibly  that  he  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  then  W 
gave  him  a  few  hard  blows  on  the  back.     Lother  sprang  ti»jil 
his  feet,  and  in  his  indignation  struck  Mailer  so  hard  a  blo^j 
in  the  mouth,  that  he  knocked  out  two  of  his  teeth,  andtW 
blood  flowed  from  his  mouth  and  nose.     Then  fell  Mailer  pj 
the  knees  of  King  Pynart,  and  said,  "Noble king,  let  D* 
hang  up  this  rogue,  who  has  treated  me  so  ill  !"     "  Dowii 
him  what  you  please,"  said  Pynart.     "  I  will  have  gallotrtj 
erected,"  said  Mailer,  "  opposite  Constantinople  ;  there  si 
the  Christians  see  whom  I  will  hanp:  thereon.    Seize  himii 
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cUatelj,  and  lead  him  out."  Then  was  Lother  seized 
^out  pitj,  and  bound,  and  a  rope  thrown  around  his 
'k ;  and  he  prayed  to  God  with  his  whole  heart  to  have 
T-Qy  on  his  soul. 

rhe  gallows  was  erected  on  the  hill,  opposite  Constanti- 
>le,  although  King  Helding  disapproved  of  it.  **  When  the 
^istians,"  said  he,  "  see  it,  for  they  have  cut  away  all  the 
Be  in  this  direction,  that  they  may  be  able  to  observe  every- 
Hg  that  takes  place,  they  may  easily  fall  upon  us,  and 
^asion  us  great  affright."  But  Mailer  insisted  that  the 
ristians  should  be  able  to  see  how  Lother  was  hanged. 
P^cn  the  horsemen  in  the  wood  saw  the  gallows  erected, 
•y  prayed  earnestly  to  God  that  no  evil  might  happen  to 
bber  or  Mailer,  and  that  he  would  prosper  Mailer  in  his 
iertaking.  They  immediately  mounted  their  horses,  as 
y  thought  that  now  something  must  happen  ;  and,  to  be 
:^adiness  in  case  Mailer  should  blow  his  horn.  Thus  they 
od  all  ready  and  eager  for  the  fight, 
dialler  led  Lother  round  to  the  gallows,  and  many  of  the 
idels  accompanied  them.  Lother  sighed  deeply,  and  said, 
^li,  Zormerin!  oh,  Mailer,  thou  true  comrade!  I  shall 
^er  see  you  more  ;  to  God  Almighty  I  confide  you  both  !  * 
tsn  Mailer  cried  in  his  heart  to  God,  that  he  would  come 
their  aid,  for  he  saw  himself  single-handed  and  sur- 
Uided  by  enemies,  and  knew  not  how  to  set  about  the  re- 
Be  of  his  lord.  As  they  came  under  the  gallows,  Lothei 
lyed  to  God  with  all  his  heart  that  he  would  be  merciful 
6is  soul,  and  said,  "  Heavenly  Father,  if  thou  but  knewest 
99  hard  it  goes  with  me,  thou  would'st  indeed  pity  me ! 
irewell,  Zormerin,  beloved  maiden !  and  thee,  also,  my  true 
Drade,  never  shall  I  see  thee  more  while  here  I  live  I  Oh, 
lUer,  did'st  thou  but  know  whom  the  people  intend  here 
hang,  I  know  surely  thou  would'st  come  to  my  assistance, 
u  I  have  lost  thee ;  and  thee  also,  beautiful  Zormerin ; 
i  gallows  will  soon  be  ready,  and  never  shall  I  more  be- 
dthee!" 

**  Listen,  thou  rogue,"  said  Mailer ;  "  if  thou  wilt  deny 
»•  faith,  and  believe  in  Mahomet,  then  shalt  thou  live." 

*  Never,"  said  Lother ;  "  lead  me  to  the  gallows,  and 
'e  me  only  so  long  to  live  that  I  may  have  time  to  say  my 

lyers."     "  Unhappy  man,"    began   Mailer  again,    "  wilt 
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thon  not  deny  thy  faith  ?"  —  "  Never!"  Lotber  wept  Kt*  i 
terly  as  he  was  led  away.  Mailer  when  he  saw  him  w«i  i 
{grieved  in  his  bouI.  "  Set  hirn  free,"  Bu.id  he  to  those  who  i 
lifild  him;  "let  him  Stand  free  while  he  praye."  Then' 
fell  Lother  on  his  knees;  and  when  Mailer  again  called  U  > 
him  to  deny  his  faith,  he  broke  out  thus,  in  a  loud  voice :  —  I 
'' Eternal  God  and  Father,  whosoever  denies  thee, — whit-  i 
soever  in  thee  does  not  believe,  is  no  true  innn  ;  tliou  lust  I 
(  rented  heaven  and  earth  ;  thou  wast  borne  by  thy  mother,  >  i 
|iure  virgin,  thou  God  and  man,  and  thou  hast  sucked  thii 
milk  of  her  breast.  0,  Mary,  mother  of  God,  thou  sawest  ( 
tliy  son  led  to  the  hill  of  Calvary,  where  he  suffered  for  ouf  t 
salvation,  and  as  be  died  upon  the  cross  the  sun  was  dork-  i 
ened  and  the  earth  trembled ;  then  Lord  didst  thou  arise  on  i 
the  third  day,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  and  thou  didst  send  to 
thy  disciples  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  after  that,  thou  called'st  thy 
mother,  and  crowned  her  with  eternal  life.  Eternal  God,  as  I 
truly  believe  this,  so  be  thou  to-daynierciful  unto  me,  and  take  I 
my  soul  into  thy  holy  keeping."  With  this  Lother  arose,  »nd 
made  the  sign  of  the  blessed  cross.  While  he  was  yet  praying, 
Mailer  had  blown  his  horn,  and  saw  his  comrades  ride  out  ol 
the  wood  well  armed  ;  then  hastened  he  to  Lother,  and  as  thi 
latter  rose  from  his  knees,  unbound  his  eyes,  and  said,  hat- 
riedly,  "  Know  me,  my  lord,  —  I  am  Mailer,  your  comrade  1 
here,  take  this  ring,  it  is  Zormeriii  who  sends  it ;  she  grievei 
very  much  for  you."  Immediately  that  he  had  s^d  this,  he 
struck  off  the  head  of  one  of  the  infidels,  snatched  away  hia 
sword,  and  gave  it  to  Lother.  "  Here,  here,  take  the  sword," 
said  he,  "  and  defend  yourself,"  Then  both  struck  dowDi 
bravely  all  who  were  around  them.  The  infidels,  when  thejj 
saw  themselves  thus  betrayed  by  Mailer,  ran  together  to  dfrl 
fend  themselves ;  in  the  meantime  came  also  the  comradeu 
out  of  the  wood  to  tlie  place,  and  led  with  them  two  gouw 
steeds ;  Lother  and  Malkr  mounted  quickly,  and,  while  tlieyl 
sometimes  fled,  and  sometimes  tuiiied  and  drove  bach  iha 
pagans,  they  hastened  towards  Constantinople ;  the  infidels 
followed  close  after  lliem.  King  Orschier  stood  on  lire  wnlU 
.  and  saw  the  terrible  chase  in  the  field ;  and,  said  he,  ■■  1  hoM 
it  is  Malier,  who  brings  back  Lother  ;  bestir  jautsdrem 
Comrailes,  that  we  may  go  out  to  help  them."  I 

Then  he  blew  his  horn,  and  all  armed  ihemselveBi  u4  1 
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died  wit  iJim  out  of  the  citj ;  and  now  began  a  mighty 
ntest.  When  Orschier  recognised  Lother  he  rejoiced, 
de  up  to  him,  and  asked  how  he  had  got  free  from  prison. 
That  will'  I  tell  thee  another  time,"  said  Lother,  ^'  now  it 
only  a  fitting  time  to  fight," 

Therewith  he  hastened  to  the  field,  stripped  off  a  dead 
in's  harness,  armed  himself  therewith,  and  also  with  a 
Imet  and  accoutrements,  and  rushed  boldly  at  the  infidels, 
10  defended  themselves  stoutly. 

In  the  mean  time  rode  one  away  to  the  moat,  and  called  to 
t  princess,  who  watched  from  the  tower,  that  Lother  was 
re  and  at  liberty.  Then  she  thanked  God  with  hot  tears, 
i  prayed  to  the  Virgin  still  to  protect  her  beloved.  The 
nlmt  was  fierce :  King  Helding  ran  tilt  against  Mailer,  but 
8  by  him  overthrown ;  Mailer's  horse  fell  also,  but  they 
h  rose  again,  and  Helding  fied.  <'  This  day  will  I  exter- 
aate  the  Christians!"  cried  King  Pynart.  ^'  If  you  had 
ther  and  Mailer,"  answered  the  attendants,  "  you  might 
ily  overpower  them  ;  but  both  fight  so  bravely  that  no 
n  can  stand  against  them."  King  Pynart  met  Mailer,  — 
he  well  knew  him  by  his  shield.  "  Villain  !"  cried  he: 
ilse  traitor,  would  that  thou  wert  hanged ;  how  darest 
a,  sconndrel,  call  me  cousin  ?"  "  Dear  sir  cousin,"  replied 
ller,  **  I  never  deny  my  relationship."  Then  King  Pynart 
iched  his  spear  and  ran  against  him,  and  would  have 
Ofwn  him  from  his  horse,  but  Mailer  struck  him  so  bard 
h  his  spear,  that  he  pierced  him  through  the  body,  so 
t  he  fell  with  great  anguish  to  the  earth.  King  Helding 
le  then  to  King  Pynart's  assistance,  else  would  Mailer 
n  have  killed  him  outright.  "  Cousin,"  said  Mailer,  "  I  will 
^mys  pray  to  God  for  him  who  struck  you  off  your  horse." 
Lh  me  !"  said  King  Pynart,  "  what  sort  of  villanous  re- 
ioiuship  have  I  found!"  Then  he  was  led  back  to  his 
1^  where  he  no  longer  found  Otto,  who  had  meanwhile, 
and  fled  back  to  Lombardy. 
len  Otto  reached  home,  he  found  the  king  his  father 
The  people  received  him  as  their  rightful  lord,  and 
Iwas  crowned  king.  He  did  afterwards  to  his  cousin 
Iher  much  and  grievous  injury,  as  we  shall  hear  in  the 
L  Little  thought  he  of  the  great  honour  which  had 
done  him  in  Lother's  name,  and  still  less  that  Lother 
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had  ahown  him  no  malice,  although  be  hal  brought  such 

■  great  evil  upon  him.     Notwithstandiiig  lie  hated  Lother,  and 

■  wished  him  no  good  ;  he  swore  also  an  oath  to  God,  that  if  lifl 
could  do  Lother  or  Mailer  an  injury  he  would  not  neglect 
thi:  opportunity  ;  and  he  kept  his  oath,  as  you  will  hereafter 

When  it  was  now  late,  Kinj;  Orschier  with  his  people 
returned  again  into  the  city  of  Constantinople.  As  Zormerin 
eaw  the  army  coming,  she  went  to  meet  her  father  before  the 
palnce;  and  when  she  perceived  Lother  she  was  so  agitated 
jvith  love  that  she  could  not  speak  a  word.  "  Lother,"  s«d 
the  king,  "  I  give  you  my  daughter,  who  stands  here,  in 
"marriage."  "  Sire,  I  thank  you  very  heartily,"  answered 
liOther ;  "  and  since  you  have  given  her  to  me,  permit  me  to 
embrace  her."  Then  went  he  straightway  up  to  her,  em- 
braeed  her,  and  kissed  her  with  great  tenderness ;  and  as  he 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  he  said,  "  Beloved,  thank  my  comrade 
Mailer,  who  has  freed  me  from  the  infidels.  He  has  for  my 
Hake  done  what  no  man  ever  yet  did  for  another."  "  Be- 
loved lord,"  said  Zormerin,  "  had  you  died,  no  greater  grief 
could  have  happened  to  me." 

Then  they  went  altogether  into  the  saloon  ;  every  one 
took  off  his  armour,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  table.  Ors. 
chier  let  Lother  sit  by  Zormerin,  and  his  comrade  Mailer 
,  next  to  him.  When  they  had  eaten.  Mailer  began  to  rfr- 
count  how  he  had  persuaded  King  Pynart  that  he  was  hil 
cousin,  and  all  that  had  happened  to  hiiu  in  his  expeditioi^ 
word  for  word.  Thereat  King  Orscliier  began  to  laugh,  and 
All  the  people  also  laughed  very  much. 


r  The  siege  of  Constantinople  had  lasted  already  nearly  two 

"  years,  during  which  there  hnd  been  numerous  assaults  and 
many  battles,  in  which  many  men,  both  knights  and  esquires, 
lost  their  lives.     Lother  and  Mailer  behaved  themselves  so 

■  bravely,  so  valiantly,  and  eo  truly,  that  they  gained  great 
renown,  and  every  one  held  them  dear.  They  often  sallied 
out  secretly  and  alone,  attended  only  hy  their  knights  and 
retainers,  into  the  enemies' camp,  and  did  the  infidels  great 

I   '-damage.     These  inlldels  had  more  hurt  thraugh  Lother  uid 
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Ihan  from  all  the  otlier  soldiers  taken  together.. 
^__  jfore  did  the  pagans  never  forgive  themselvcB  that  both 
nad  escaped  out  of  tJieir  hands,  when  they  had  already  bad 
them  in  captivity;  they  swore  by  Mahomet  that  neither 
Loftker  nor  Mailer  should  be  allowed  to  live  over  the  night 
if  they  could  only  catch  them  once  more. 

But  Zormeriu  was  very  anxious  because  Lother  so  often 
rode  out.  She  entreated  him  very  affectionately  that  he 
ftould  not  adventure  himself  so  much  against  the  heathens. 
"  They  will  kill  you  certainly,"  said  she,  "  for  they  hate  you 
and  Mailer  more  than  all  the  others."  "  God  will  protect 
oie,  dear  Zormerin,"  aaid  Lother ;  "I  am  here  to  seek  ad- 
ventures, and  I  must  therefore  not  neglect  them  ;  shall  I  not 
revenge  myself  on  these  false  infidels?"  "I  wish,"  answered 
Zormerin,  "  that  you  would  cease  for  my  sake,  for  love  of 
me."  "  Dear  woman,  for  your  sake  will  I  cease  from  all. 
evil  actions,  but  must  continue  to  perform  every  deed  that  ia 
honourable." 


After  three  mouths,  as  King  Pynart  was  again  recovered 
from    his    wounds,     came     his    daughter    (jynoglar,    and 
brought  fifteen  thousand  armed  men  in  her  suite.     Synoglar. 
was  the  most  beautiful  pagan  of  her  time.     Pynart  was  full 
of  joy  when  he  saw  her ;  he  ran  to  her,  embraced  her,  and. 
kissed  her,  and  thanked  her  many  times  for  coming  to  hia 
assistance.     "  Dear  daughter,"  said  he,  "  long  since  should  I 
have  taken  Constantinople,  were  it  not  for  a  young  knight 
therein  called  Lother,  son  of  the  king  of  France,     A  hand- 
somer young  man  is  no  where  to  be  found  ;  if  he  would  deny- 
bis  God  and  believe  in  Mahomet,  I  would  give  him  to  tbea 
for  a  husband.     He  is  the  most  projier  and,  furthermore, 
the  bravest  man  that  ever  sat  on  a  horse ;  he  has  twelve 
limes  overthrown  me.     If  I  had  him  in  ray  power  I  would 
Inever  leave  him  till  he  had  consented,  and  would  so  urge  him . 
tf  he  could  not  refuse  to  believe  in  Mahomet,  and  then 
aaU  you  be  his  wife.'    By  this  discourse  Synoglar  became 
ply  enamoured  of  Lother.  She  thought  in  her  heart  never. 
in  shall  I  be  happy  till  I  h&re  seen  Lother  of  France. 
King  Helding  w.is  standing  tlierehy,  and  heard  the  wordi' 
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of  King  Pjmart.  He  had  loved  the  princess  for  a  long 
time,  and  Pynart  bad  formerly  promised  her  to  him ;  therefore 
he  stepped  forward  and  said,  **  Noble  king,  I  have  brought 
you  one  hundred  thousand  men ;  they  are  at  my  cost  in  your 
service,  and  I  will  not  forsake  you  until  we  have  taken  the 
city.  This  I  do  for  your  daughter's  sake,  whom  you  have  pro- 
mised to  me ;  but  if  I  knew  that  you  now  willed  not  to  give  hec 
to  me,  then  would  I  to-morrow  in  the  morning  decamp  with 
my  men  and  ride  back  to  my  own  country."  "  By  Mahomet,* 
answered  Pynart,  "  dear  Helding,  I  had  quite  forgotten  that' 
Well,  if  you  can  give  Lother  and  Mailer  into  my  hands  yoa 
shall  have  my  daughter."  This  King  Helding  promised  to 
do ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had  not. 

"  I  have  thought  of  something,"  said  Synoglar,  "  through 
which  one  of  the  two  might  certainly  come  into  your  hands 
before  the  sun  goes  down."  **  Oh  tell  me  how,"  said  Heldiiig« 
"  for  I  shall  have  no  rest  till  I  have  performed  it."  "  Then 
arm  yourself,"  said  Synoglar ;  "  mount  your  horse^  take  your 
lance,  and  let  me,  adorned  and  richly  dressed  as  becomes  a 
king's  daughter,  ride  on  another  horse  by  your  side.  Thus 
we  will  go  to  the  moat  by  the  wall.  If  Lother  now  is  the 
hero  my  father  says,  and  he  sees  me  with  you  talking  in  a 
friendly  manner,  he  will  certainly  come  out,  because  hand- 
some maidens  most  people  are  eager  to  gaze  upon,  and  that 
man  whose  heart  has  no  love  for  beautiful  women  is  never  a 
li(»ro  in  the  fight.  By  Mahomet,  I  know  for  certain,  when 
liothor  sees  me  so  magnificently  adorned  and  so  beautiful,  he 
will  readily  come  out,  and  it  shall  cost  him  his  life.  If  yoa 
will  then  attack  him  I  will  help  you  with  my  dagger,  and 
strike  him  in  the  back  until  we  have  overpowered  him.** 
••  If  you  will  aid  me,"  said  King  Helding,  "I  promise  to  ac- 
oouipany  you  even  to  the  death :  I  go  now  to  arm  myself,  — 
po  you  also  and  prepare." 

WluMi  he  was  armed,  and  Synoglar  magnificently  arrayed, 
thoy  rodo  out  of  the  camp  to  a  hill,  an  arrow's  flight  from  the 
city;  and  astliey  looked  round  this  hill,  and  could  see  no  one 
in  th(^  valU^y,  they  rode  quite  close  to  the  city  walls.  "Now 
l(K)k,"  said  Holding  to  Synoglar,  "that  you  forget  not  the 
<luggor  wh(in  I  come  into  the  struggle  with  Lother ;  he  will 
rhio  up  to  us  as  soon  as  he  discovers  you ;  of  that  I  am  cei> 
Uiiif  ior  there  was  never  a  braver  knight,  nor  a  more  gallant 
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yoatb.  Your  father  took  him  captive,  but  Mailer,  his  com- 
nkde,  set  him  free  with  exceeding  craft.  Had  he  not  thus 
eiteaped,  your  father  would,  nevertheless,  not  have  killed  him, 
iHit  would  have  kept  him  at  his  court,  on  account  of  his 
beauty  and  courage."  As  Synoglar  heard  the  knight  speak 
l!hu8  of  his  enemy,  she  felt  the  latter  becoming  more  and 
more  dear  to  her  heart.  "Ah,"  thought  she  in  her  mind, 
•*  that  the  young  man  would  but  come  out,  and  assuredly  he 
#ilU  since  he  is  sa  bold  a  hero.  When  he  has  overthrown 
Helding  I  will  follow  him,  deny  Mahomet,  and  accept  the 
Christian  faith.  How  could  I  obtain  a  better  man  or  a  hap- 
pier fate  than  with  this  hero  ?  Helding  thinks  I  shall  help 
him,  but  cursed  may  I  be  if  ever  I  raise  a  hand  against  the 
handsome  young  knight ! "  "  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  beau- 
tiful maiden  ?"  asked  Helding.  "  Let  us  now,"  said  Synoglar, 
"'ride  nearer  the  walls ;  there  cry  with  a  loud  voice  that  you 
have  here  your  betrothed,  and  that  were  Lother  of  France  a 
'gallant  knight  he  would  come  out  to  win  her  away  from 
you."  "  Do  not  forget  your  knife,"  said  Helding.  "  Don't 
trouble  your  mind  about  that,"  answered  Synoglar. 

Then  cried  Helding  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Where  art  thou. 
King  Charles's  son  ?  Come  out  and  win  from  me  my  beau- 
tiful beloved!"  Those  who  were  on  the  walls  went  to  tell 
this  to  Lother ;  and  when  he  mounted  the  walls,  he  saw  the 
pagan  king  with  the  beautiful  maiden.  "  Lother  of  France," 
said  Helding,  "  come  out  and  break  a  lance  with  me,  if  thou 
hast  the  courage,  for  the  sake  of  this  beautiful  maiden." 
••  Who  itf  this  fair  damsel,"  asked  Lother,  "  so  magnificently 
arrayed  ?"  "  She  is  King  Pynart's  daughter ;  her  father  has 
betrothed  her  to  me,  but  I  must  not  take  her  for  my  wife,  so 
have  I  promised  her  father,  until  I  have  fought  with  you, 
body  to  body,  if,  indeed,  you  are  bold  enough  to  adventure 
yourself  against  me."  "  Wait  for  me  there,"  answered  Lother ; 
"  I  will  arm  myself."     **  Make  haste  then,"  cried  Heldinjr. 

Lother  went  in  haste  to  the  palace;  here  he  found  King 
Orscliier  and  Mailer.  He  hurriedly  laid  the  case  before  them 
how  the  pagan  was  come  to  break  a  lance  with  him,  and  how 
he  had  accepted  the  challengt,.  "  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  cried 
Orschier,  alarmed.  "  Sir,"  said  Mailer,  "  Let  me  go  out  and 
fight  with  him,  it  is  not  fitting  that  you  should."  "  That  I 
\\  ill  never  permit,"  said  Lother ;  "  bring  hither  my  armour 
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and  help  me  to  put  it  on."  Zormerin,  who  heard  the  order, 
came  hastily  thither,  and  wept  bitterly.  She  entreated  Lotha 
with  afiectionate  words  that  he  would  not  ride  out;  but  La- 
ther sufiTered  himself  not  to  be  detained  even  by  her,  but 
took  leave  of  her,  and  sallied  out  in  front  of  the  city. 

When  Helding  saw  him  coming  he  said,  "  Synoglar,  now 
look  at  him,  he  who  ought  indeed  to  be  an  object  of  hatred 
to  you ;  this  is  that  Lother  of  France,  who  twelve  times  has 
conquered  your  father  in  battle,  and  has  slain  many  of  his 
followers ;  I  pray  you,  maiden,  be  pleased  not  to  forget  the 
dagger  if  I  come  into  distress  with  him."  King  Orachier, 
Mailer,  and  many  other  knights  stood  on  the  walls  to  witness 
the  fight ;  Zormerin  also  went  up  and  wept  bitterly. 

'*  Here  am  I,"  said  Lother,  when  he  came  near  Helding, 
'*  and  I  am  ready  to  run  a  course  with  you :  if  you  conquer, 
you  shall  take  me  as  a  prisoner,  but  if  I  overthrow  you, 
this  fair  damsel  returns  to  the  city  with  me.  I  fight  with  the 
better  mettle,  since  it  concerns  a  beautiful  woman."  "I 
heed  not  your  high  words,"  said  Helding,  "  for  words,  be 
they  ever  so  grand,  gain  no  victories."  Lother  grasped  his 
spear,  and  so  did  also  King  Helding,  and  anon  they  ran 
briskly  one  against  the  other.  Holding's  lance  broke,  and 
he  was  so  sore  pressed  by  Lother  that  he  was  forced  from 
off  his  horse.  Synoglar  ran  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  Why  dost 
thou  let  thyself,  thou  false  man,  be  so  soon  conquered? 
Cursed  be  thou  by  Mahomet  —  surely  thou  shalt  never  win 
my  person."  At  these  words  she  pulled  out  her  dagger,  and 
would  have  pierced  him  with  it,  but  Lother  prevented  her, 
and  said  to  Helding,  **  Mount,  sir,  for  I  may  not  fight  with 
you  on  foot."  Helding  again  mounted  his  horse,  rode  to 
Lother,  and  struck  at  him.  Lother  covered  liimself  with  his 
shield  in  such  wise  that  Helding  thrust  a  full  hand's  breadth 
away  from  the  shield,  iother  struck  at  him  in  return,  and 
wounded  him  in  the  shoulder,  so  that  the  blood  flowed. 
Thereat  was  Synoglar  happy  in  her  heart.  "  Dear  sir," 
cried  she  to  Lother,  "have  no  mercy  with  the  sweet-tooth; 
if  you  slay  him,  I  will,  for  the  love  of  your  hero-boldness, 
ride  with  you,  abjure  Mahomet,  and  honour  the  Grod  Christy 
together  with  his  mother  who  bore  him." 

This  Lother  heard  and  rejoiced  at ;  he  and  Helding  struck 
heavily  at  each  other,  and  both  maintained  a  hard  struggle. 
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At  last  Helding  smote  so  hard  Lother's  horse,  that  it  fell 
down  dead.  Lother  sprang  up  again,  wounded  Helding  in 
the  left  side,  and  said,  "  Come  down  now  from  your  horse, 
or  I  will  slay  you.**  "  I  will  dismount,"  said  Helding,  "  if  you 
will  not  molest  me  until  I  am  down."  Lothei*  stood  still 
and  said,  "  You  may  get  down  in  security ;  I  will  do  nothing 
to  you  till  then."  "  Then  am  I  safe  from  thee,"  said  Helding ; 
.**  for  I  do  not  choose  to  dismount  until  I  am  in  my  tent. 
Mahomet  be  with  you  !  I  leave  you  my  beloved,  the  Lady 
Synoglar,  who  has  treated  me  very  ill,  and  I  will  get  my  hurts 
bound  up,  for  I  am  very  much  wounded." 
;  With  that  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode  fast  away.  Syno- 
glar  remained  alone  with  Lother.  *^  Thou  hast  a  coward's 
heart,  thou  false  pagan,"  shouted  Lother  after  him;  ''I 
should  not  have  believed  it  of  you." 

Lother  took  Synoglar  kindly  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  her  2 
.**  Beautiful  maiden,  do  you  desire  baptism  with  all  your 
heart?"  "Yes,  indeed,"  answered  she,  "with  my  whole 
heart."  Lother  mounted  her  white  palfrey,  and  seated  her 
behind  him ;  and  while  they  rode  into  the  city,  they  conversed 
amicably  together.  "  Dear  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  heard  so  much 
said  of  your  valour  and  beauty,  that  I  could  not  overcome 
my  desire  to  see  you.  My  father  had  promised  me  to 
Helding  as  a  wedded  wife,  if  he  would  conquer  you  and 
Mailer,  and  put  you  both  into  his  hands.  Then  made  I  the 
cunning  device  that  Helding  should  ride  out  and  take  me 
with  him ;  but  I  only  desired  to  see  you."  Lother  answered 
her  with  a  smile :  "  For  this  much  I  thank  you,  fair  Syno- 
glar, that  you  could  devise  such  a  deep  scheme.  Helding  ought 
to  have  fought  more  boldly ;  he  must  be  heartily  ashamed 
of  himself  to  have  suffered  so  lovely  a  young  lady  to  be  so 
easily  conquered  from  him." 

THE   TWELFTH   CHAPTEB. 

£iNO  Orschieb,  Mailer,  and  all  the  knights  went  out  to 
flaeet  them,  and  received  Lother  very  honourably ;  but  Zor- 
inerin  remained  behind.  She  grieved  herself,  because  he 
brought  in  another  young  lady,  and  she  fancied  he  would 
<iow  love  that  one  more  than  her.  She  went  mournfully  to 
ber  chamber,  and  commanded  Scheidechin  to  come  to  her. 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  Scheidechin,**  said  she,  weeping,  **  wherefore 
should  I  ever  have  seen  Lother ;  wherefore  have  I  felt  such 
love  for  him,  and  given  him  my  whole  heart  ?  I  have  done 
him  many  kindnesses;  but  now  does  he  desert  me  to  be 
pleased  with  a  pagan.  She  is  beautiful,  and  a  king's 
daughter  as  well  as  I  am,  and  men  are  ever  more  pleased 
with  the  new  love  than  with  the  old !  Oh,  dear  Scheidechiny 
thus  have  I  now,  on  this  very  day,  lost  him  whom  I  love  so 
tenderly!"  "Dear  lady,"  answered  Scheidechin,  "of  this 
I  do  not  suspect  Lother;  he  is,  without  doubt,  the  truest 
man  under  the  sun :  besides  he  is  much  too  wise  and  sen-> 
sible,  and  knows  very  well  that  through  you  he  attains  sack 
great  honour  and  advantage,  that  I  am  certain  he  will  nevef 
do  anything  which  can  cause  you  trouble  or  sorrow.  If  he 
has  won  the  beautiful  maiden  with  his  sword,  he  is,  for  thal^ 
deserving  of  the  more  praise  and  greater  honour.  I  know 
of  a  truth  that  he  will  baptize  her  and  then  give  her  to  one 
of  his  comrades.  Should  it,  however,  so  chance  that  he  were 
a  month  or  two  with  her,  that  might  be  permitted  him,  be^ 
cause  he  is  yet  unmarried  ;  she  would  come  to  shame,  anj 
you  nevertheless  would  remain  his  wife." 

"No,"  cried  out  Zormerin,  "  I  will  never  bear  it  silently j 
I  will  complain  to  Mailer  in  my  extremity."  Scheidechia 
went  and  called  Mailer  to  her  lady,  and  he  came  to  her  imme* 
diately.  "  Oh  Mailer ! "  said  Zormerin,  "  the  woman  who  sets 
her  mind  upon  any  man,  acts  foolishly.  Lother  deserts  ma 
for  the  sake  of  a  pagan,  —  that  you  may  readily  see ;  never 
before  has  he  returned  from  the  fight  without  coming  imme* 
diately  into  my  chamber ;  but  this  time  he  comes  not ;  he  has 
forgotten  me,  although  T  have  shown  him  such  great  kind- 
ness. Cursed  be  the  hour  when  I  helped  him  out  of  poverty, 
and  cursed  the  fountain  and  my  ears  also,  because  they  heard 
your  words!"  "Dear  maiden,  complain  not  so  bitterly  of 
my  master ;  he  is  in  truth  the  truest  man  in  all  Christendom. 
He  has  won  with  his  sword  an  infidel  maiden ;  there  is  also 
nothing  to  reproach  him  with,  because  he  remains  with  her 
till  she  has  received  baptism ;  be  assured,  that  as  soon  is 
she  is  baptized  he  will  give  her  to  one  of  his  comrades.  ff\ 
you  permit,  I  will  speak  thereof  to  Lother,  because  it  would 
not  be  well  that  you  should  harbour  any  suspicion  agoini^i 
him.     I  know  of  a  truth  you  will  find  no  unfaithfulness  ill 
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my  lord.**  Mailer  took  leave  of  her,  and  she  remained  in 
her  chamber. 

2jormerin's  heart  was  consumed  with  love.  And  any  hu« 
man  heart  thus  inflamed  will  never  want  cause  for  anxiety* 
She  sent  Scheidechin  to  Lother,  and  commanded  him  to  be 
summoned ;  he  came  instantly,  thinking  no  ill.  '*  Lother/* 
said  she,  "are  you  not  contented  with  me,  that  you  have 
also  taken  King  Pynart's  daughter,  and  love  her  more  than 
me?**  "I  never  desired  King  Pynart's  daughter,"  answered 
Lother,  **  and  never  can  I  love  another  woman  as  I  love  you, 
and  no  other  have  I  ever  so  loved.'*  He  took  her  then  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  sat  down  near  her  on 
her  couch.  Then  came  King  Orschier,  with  six  knights  of 
her  retinue,  into  the  chamber :  she  had  so  concerted  with  him 
before  she  sent  to  call  Lother.  As  now  the  king  saw  them 
both  lying  near  together,  then  spake  he :  *'  Truly,  Sir  Lother, 
you  are  much  in  haste !  Will  you,  after  doing  your  pleasure 
with  my  daughter,  ride  back  to  France  and  leave  her  in 
disgrace  and  me  in  affliction?  By  God,  who  created  me, 
if  you  don't  now  marry  my  daughter,  I  will  lay  you  there 
where  you  never  again  shall  come  to  daylight."  Lother 
sprang  up  and  said,  "  Noble  king,  what  I  have  done  to  your 
^ughter  may  well  be  permitted  me,  because  you  have  be- 
trothed her  to  me  and  promised  that  after  the  war  I  shall 
lead  her  to  the  altar.  Therefore  if  it  please  you  that  this 
take  place  now,  I  can  wish  myself  no  greater  good  fortune, 
^nd  I  am  ready  immediately  with  all  my  heart."  "  That 
rejoices  me,"  said  the  king ;  "  we  will  no  longer  defer  the 
ceremony,  and  to-morrow  early  you  shall  be  wedded  to  each 
other  in  the  church."  Lother  was  full  of  joy  at  this ;  he 
would  rather  that  it  should  happen  thus  soon  than  that  he 
should  wait  even  another  day,  for  Zormerin  could  not  sigh 
for  him  more  ardently  than  he  longed  for  her. 

The  next  morning  the  bishop  espoused  Lother  to  Zormerin 
in  the  church,  and  blessed  them,  and  thereat  both  rejoiced 
with  all  their  hearts,  for  they  loved  each  other  very  dearly. 
.  At  the  same  time  Mailer  also  was  espoused  to  Scheidechin. 
^hen  they  had  come  out  of  the  church,  they  went  to  table  ; 
livery  one  was  joyous,  and  the  town  burghers  felt  especially 
Welighted  that  they  were  to  have  a  lord  so  brave.  After  the 
4ea8t,  began  a  great  tilting  and  running  at  the  ring  \  co&il^ 
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nonours  were  bestowed  on  knights  and  nobles ;  in  all  fXHiits 
each  did  his  best,  and  exerted  himself  to  merit  the  reward 
Lother  and  Mailer  ran  at  the  ring  and  toumejed  all  the  day, 
and  overthrew  many  proud  knights :  none  durst  hold  the 
barrier  against  them  or  joust  with  them.  **  Marj,  mother 
of  God,"  said  King  Orschier,  ''what  two  stout  heroes  are 
these  I  they  alone  make  the  barrier  too  narrow  for  all  the 
others  ;  my  daughter,  indeed,  is  well  protected,  and  she  and 
Lother  are,  moreover,  a  lovely  pair ;  a  more  beautiful  wedded 
couple  one  could  not  easily  find."  His  servants,  knights  and 
nobles,  very  willingly  agreed  with  King  Orschier  in  this. 
All  were  full  of  mirth  and  hilarity,  except  Synoglar;  she 
was  very  sad,  because  she  had  fixed  all  her  hopes  on  Lother's 
taking  her  for  a  wife.  Lother  went  to  her,  and  consoled 
her  as  he  best  could.  *^  Dear  maiden,"  said  he,  ^  do  not 
grieve ;  you  shall  be  well  takeji  care  of.  Remain  with  my 
wife  until  I  can  find  you  a  rich  husband."  '<  I  thank  you, 
answered  Synoglar ;  *^  but  hope  is  gone,  and  now  mustlleam 
patience." 

THB  THIRTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

When  the  wedding  festivities  were  with  great  mirth  and 
joy  brought  to  an  end,  the  Christians  again  armed  themselves, 
fell  with  fresh  courage  upon  the  heathen  host,  and  fought  that 
day  so  valiantly,  that  the  enemy  were  entirely  routed,  and 
King  Pynart  and  Helding  lost  their  lives.  Those  who  conM 
save  themselves  fled  and  vacated  the  country.  The  rich  tents, 
with  much  noble  furniture,  money,  and  property,  became 
tlie  spoil  of  the  Christians.  On  that  day  were  one  hundred 
thousand  pagans  slain;  nevertheless  much  Christian  blood 
must  also  have  been  shed,  for  the  heathen  fought  bravely 


turn  to  France,  that  he  might  stand  before  his  father.  [?, 

Zormerin  was  very  glad  of  this :  Lother  went  to  Bjng:  •  , 
Orschior,  and  begged  permission  to  depart  with  his  daughter.  , 
into  Fi'anoe,  because  his  years  of  banishment  were  et|  ^ 
pirt^d.  **  Assuredly  I  will  permit  it,"  said  Orschier ;  **  onlji  ^ 
you  must  promise  me  to  return  again  to  Constantinopb 
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when  you  bave  seen  your  futber;  thereto  I  entreat  you 
affectionately,  for,  after  my  death,  you  shall  reign  over  my 
dominions  and  be  emperor  of  Constantinople."  "  Dear  air." 
aud  Lother,  "  I  will,  before  one  year  is  past,  be  with  yoa 
again."  Tben  they  made  uU  ready  for  the  journey ;  Lather 
ftod  the  beautiful  Zonnerin,  her  beloved  maiden  Scheidechin, 
with  Mailer  his  faithful  comrade,  besides  all  their  retainers) 
took  leave  oC  King  Orachier,  who  gave  hig  daughter  his  bless- 
ing. He  saw  her  not  again  until  nhe  had  endured  great 
su  tiering. 

They  set  forth  together,  attended  on  their  way  by  about 
one  hundred  men-at-nrms.  When  they  came  to  Borne,  the 
pope  showed  them  much  honour,  and  they  remained  there 
for  four  days.  Then  Otto  heard,  through  a  spy,  that  iLother, 
with  bis  wife,  as  also  Mailer  and  the  rest,  were  on  their  way  to 
Paris,  and  would  take  the  route  through  Pavia.  Upon  which 
Otto  devised  the  greatest  treachery  that  ever  was  heard  of; 
he  asaembled  twenty  thousand  armed  men,  and  made  t^lP.m 
take  possession  of  all  the  roads  by  which  Lather  and  bin 
cumpany  would  travel. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mailer,  "  let  us  rather  not  pass  througli  Favia, 
or  at  least  let  us  be  in  proper  array  and  well  armed,  beeause 
Otto,  the  knave,  who  is  become  king  of  Pavia,  is  not  very 
well  to  be  trusted."  Lother  said  he  was  right ;  and  they  alt 
put  on  their  armour.  But  they  were  watched  by  a  spy,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Otto,  that  he  migjit  have  certain  intelli- 
■  gence  of  Lother  and  his  suite.  This  spy  rode  in  baste  back 
to  Otto,  and  brought  him  tidings  how  Lother  and  Aloller, 
with  their  wives,  were  on  the  road  thither,  and  only  a  very  lew 
people  with  ihora,  "  but,"  said  he,  "  they  have  all  armed  them- 
selves. Thus  much  I  saw  from  behind  a  hedge  where  I  had 
concealed  mysell";  therefore  heon  your  guard,  sir  king."  "  By 
my  troth,"  said  Otto,  "  their  armour  shall  help  them  little, 
because  I  will  send  so  manymen  agHinst  them, — indeed,  ten 
to  one  sliall  go.  Now  will  I  avenge  myseli'  upon  tliem: 
Lother  and  Mailer  shall  hang  on  the  gnllows,  and  Zormerin 

'ill  1  take  for  a  wife."     With  that  he  rode  attended  by  all 
ughtB  into  the  wood,  through  which  Lother  must  travel 
road  thither ;  and  tliia  carae  to  pass  very  soon.  When 
ipeared.  Otto,  with  five  thousand  men  with  spear  a  in 
full  tilt  against  Lgther ;  and  now  may  God  tak?  1  Im 
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under  his  protection,  both  him  and  his  faithful  Zorm^ 
for  great  sufferings  await  them  both ! 

Thej  rushed  upon  him  with  tremendous  shouts.  '*  Lotfac 
of  France,"  cried  they,  ''  thou  shalt  not  pass  through  alive- 
here  must  thou  die!*'  and  therewith  they  fell  as  furioud 
upon  them  as  wolves  upon  a  flock  of  sheep.  Zormerin,  wl 
saw  all  this,  sprang  down  instantly  from  her  carriage,  an 
ran  quite  alone  into  the  wood  and  hid  herself.  The  Lon 
bards  surrounded  the  carriage,  and  searched  about  for  bei 
but  they  found  her  not.  Then  they  took  Scheidechin  e^ 
live,  and  all  the  women.  Lother  fought  bravely  with  tb 
Lombards,  and  bore  himself  like  a  hero ;  but  his  horse  wt 
slain  under  him,  so  that  he  fell  with  him  to  the  ground ;  the 
they  surrounded  him,  and  after  he  had  received.many  woud 
they  took  him  prisoner  by  force. 

Mailer  killed  at  least  twenty  of  the  Lombards ;  but  he  wi 
himself  grievously  wounded ;  full  thirty  wounds  had  he,  eac 
of  which  was  deadly ;  his  horse  also  fell  under  him,  and  h 
swooned  away  and  lay  like  a  corpse  among  the  deai 
Lother  was  bound  like  a  robber,  and  led  with  eyes  blin( 
folded  into  Pa  via.  His  heart  was  sore  troubled,  for  he  foon 
himself  in  the  power  of  his  most  base  and  deceitful  kinsmai 
and  he  sighed  deeply  when  he  thought  of  Zormerin  an 
Mailer,  and  commended  them  to  Grod's  protection. 

Otto  betook  himself  to  his  palace,  assembled  his  counc 
and  distinguished  knights,  and  asked  their  advice  as  to  whi 
he  should  do  with  Lother,  and  how  he  could  best  avenge  hia 
self?  He  was  doubtful  whether  to  hang  him,  or  what  soi 
of  death  he  should  make  him  suffer.  Then  stood  up  one  < 
the  Lombards  before  Otto,  and  said,  "  Noble  sir,  I  think  in  m 
mind  it  would  be  very  ill  done  if  you  so  grievously  destroyt 
your  own  flesh  and  blood.  Besides,  Lother  is  the  noblest  ar 
bravest  of  warriors  that  ever  was  born  in  your  family.  '. 
you  have  had  any  grievance  through  him,  still  he  has  not  c 
that  account  deserved  death.  If  you  kill  him,  and  Kin 
Charles  hear  of  it,  neither  you  nor  your  family  will  ev< 
have  peace  with  him,  and  you  must  continually  live  i 
4read.  Therefore,  sir,  shut  him  up  in  a  tower ;  there  yc 
may  treat  him  as  harshly  as  you  please.  If  you  ever  repei 
this  advice,  then  never  follow  my  counsel  again ;  but  if  tiic: 
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be  anyone  in  your  court  whom  my  counsel  displeases,  let  him 
lay  so  boldly>  and  I  will  fight  with  him." 

The  Lombard  who  spoke  was  of  high  family.  He  himself 
had  formerly  served  Lother's  father,  the  Emperor  Charles, 
and  had  be^  with  him  at  Marseilles,  where  he  helped  him 
to  take  prisoner  the  Count  Granelon ;  on  this  account  Otto 
was  obliged  to  respect  his  words  and  follow  the  advice, 
Lother  was,  therefore,  thrust  into  prison. 

Otto  sent  for  the  captive  women,  and  when  Zormerin  was 
not  found  he  was  greatly  vexed.  "Where  is  your  lady," 
said  he  to  Scheidediin  ?  "  Sir,*'  answered  she,  ''  fourteen 
Lombards  led  her  away;  thus  much  I  saw  —  I  wist  not 
whence  they  came  nor  who  they  were ;  but  I  fear  greatly 
ihey  will  bring  my  lady  to  shame  and  dishonour."  Otto 
was  inwardly  troubled  at  this  information,  and  commanded 
the  women  to  be  taken  to  a  separate  apartment,  where  a 
sufficiency  to  eat  and  drink  was  placed  before  them.  To 
Lother  also  was  sent  a  leech,  to  cure  his  wounds. 

Otto  sent  round  messengers,  as  far  as  Lombardy  extends, 
to  seek  2k)rmerin,  but  she  was  not  to  be  found.  Then  was 
Otto  very  enraged,  because  his  plan  had  so  failed ;  for  what 
he  had  principfdly  desired  was  to  get  Zormerin  into  his  power. 
Lother  was  now,  by  the  aid  of  the  leecli,  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  after  he  had  suffered  much  anguish.  But  he  grieved 
and  lamented  inwardly  for  Zormerin,  because  he  knew  not 
otherwise  but  that  she  had  fallen  into  Otto's  hands. 

He  mourned  more  for  Zormerin  than  for  himself. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

We  leave  Lother  awhile  and  turn  to  Mailer,  his  comrade. 
He  revived  again  from  his  swoon,  and  as  he  raised  his  head  a 
little  and  looked  about,  nothing  found  he  but  the  dead  above 
and  around  him.  He  crept  with  much  pain  from  under  the 
dead  bodies,  and  into  the  wood.  Here  he  sat  down,  and  as  his 
wounds  bled  profusely,  he  pulled  off  his  jerkin,  and  tore  his 
shirt  into  bandages,  with  which  he  bound  up  his  wounds  as  far 
as  it  would  go.  Then  he  looked  about  and  discovered  a  horse, 
which  had  run  away  from  the  fight.  With  great  pain  and 
difficulty  he  reached  tlie  horse,  mounted  it,  and  rode  slowly 
through  the  wood. 
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He  had  not  ridden  long  when  he  perceived  a  beautifQl 
woman,  who  ran  away  swiftly  when  she  saw  him  coming. 
He  followed,  but  she  ran  away  all  the  quicker.  "  Ah !  flee 
not,  lovely  maiden,"  said  Mailer,  as  loud  as  he  could  shout 
"  Wait  for  me :  I  swear  by  my  knightly  oath  I  wish  to  do 
you  no  harm."  Zormerin  was  the  fugitive,  and  when  she  re* 
cognised  Mailer's  voice  she  stood  still,  and  waited  for  him. 
*'  Ah,  Mailer,"  she  said,  '^  dost  thou  bring  me  tidings  of  my 
lord  Lother?"  **  Yes,  dear  lady;  my  lord  is  taken  prisoner 
to  Pavia ;  but  I  hope  Otto  is  not  daring  enough  to  take  away 
his  life :  so  help  me  God,  when  my  wounds  are  healed,  the 
traitor  Otto  shall  pay  for  it  with  his  kingdom  —  to  that  will 
I  bring  him.  But  to  have  found  you,  worthy  lady,  is  better 
to  me  than  to  have  taken  any  kingdom.  We  will  go  to 
France,  and  implore  King  Charles's  aid  for  his  son,  against 
the  false  traitorous  Otto.  Yet  I  suflfer  now  such  great  pain, 
that  I  fear  more  and  more  I  shall  die  and  go  no  further.'' 
"  Dear  comrade,  be  comforted :  I  will  fervently  pray  to  Grod 
for  you,  that  he  will  help  you  and  also  my  dear  husband, 
and  that  he  will  revenge  us  on  the  false  knave  Otto,  who 
has  caused  us  so  much  harm.  I  have  always  heard  say, 
whoever  does  evil  escapes  not  his  punishment ;  therefore, 
dear  Mailer,  hope  for  God's  assistance."  Zormerin  was  de- 
lighted that  she  had  the  protection  of  Mailer ;  but  he  was 
very  ill  from  his  wounds,  and  suffered  a  great  deal  of  paiuj 
especially  from  a  great  spear  wound  which  he  had  in  the 
body,  and  which  gave  him  bitter  anguish. 

Thus  rode  they  slowly  on,  and  arrived  at  length  at  St 
Bernard.  Here  they  went  into  an  inn,  in  which  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  for  nearly  four  months.  During  fourteen 
days  Zormerin  thought  each  hour  that  Mailer  must  die.  At 
length  he  became  better,  and  after  four  months  he,  with  2k)r- 
merin,  again  departed.  All  that  they  had,  they  had  expended, 
and  now  went  away  poor  and  barefoot.  Zormerin  endea- 
voured to  console  him  with  soothing  words,  how  they  now 
would  travel  into  Franco,  and  how  she  set  her  hope  on  the 
Emperor  Charles.  Mailer  comforted  her  in  return,  and  they 
planned  how  they  would  set  Lother  free  from  captivity,  and 
avenge  themselves  on  the  infamous  Otto.  Thus  they  con- 
soled and  encouraged  one  another ;  but  they  little  expected 
/hat  they  should  find  no  help  from  his  kinsmen. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

When  Cbarles  the  emperor  felt  that  he  was  about  to  die,  he 
sent  throughout  the  extent  of  his  kingdom  for  all  his  nobles, 
and  the  whole  body  of  his  knights,  and  payed  what  he  owed 
them ;  then  went  he  into  the  church  of  St  Kilian,  where  he 
oonfessedi  and  commanded  a  noble  mass  to  be  sung.  As  history 
informs  ns,  the  priest  found  on  the  altar  a  letter,  wherein 
was  written  a  em  which  the  Emperor  Charles  had  committed 
but  had  n^lected  to  confess.  The  priest  showed  the  letter 
le  the  empepoTy  who  acknowledged  and  confessed  immedi- 
ately that  ^tfbme  sin,  and  thanked  God  with  all  his  heart  for 
this  grace; 

The  Emperor  Charles  shortly  died,  and  his  son  Ludwig 
was  chosen  and  crowned  as  emperor,  after  he  had  taken  for 
a  wife  Blanchefleure,  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Nar. 
b(mne.  King  Ludwig  had  not  been  long  at  Paris  when 
Zormerin  and  Mailer  arrived  there.  Mailer  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  court  before  King  Ludwig,  who  was  surrounded 
by  die  grandees  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom;  among  them 
was  the  brother  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  given  great 
wealth,  so  that  he  had  become  very  powerful.  Mailer  had 
on  a  tattered  coat,,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  very 
wretched ;  therefore  would  none  of  his  former  acquaintance 
recognise  him,  but  treated  him  with  contempt.  "  Accursed 
be  the  wicked  kingdom,"  said  Mailer  to  himself,  '^  since  a 
rich  rogue  will  here  have  greater  honour  done  him  than  is 
bestowed  on  the  righteous  man  who  is  poor.  Eternal  God, 
why  is  every  thing  thus  changed  on  earth?" 

Mailer  feU  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  had  not  even  so 
much  as  noticed  him,  because  he  saw  him  in  such  a  wretched 

(condition.  "  Sire,"  began  Mailer,  "  methinks  you  wish  not 
to  recognise  me,  although  you  formerly  knew  me  very  well, 
.and  I  have  still  many  kinsmen  at  your  court ;  but  now  I 
tarn  poor,  nobody  knows  me.  I  am  called  Mailer,  King 
Galyen's  son,  and  was  brought  up  at  your  court,  with  your 
^brother.  I  went  away  when  his  father  banished  him." 
i  •*  Dear  Mailer,"  answered  the  king ;  "  yes,  indeed,  I  know 
iJovL  now.  If  you  will  stay  with  me  at  the  court,  and  enter 
lily  service,  you  shall  be  treated  as  my  other  servants." 
'  *  Sire,"  answered  Mailer,  "  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thin^ 
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for  me  to  serve  thee,  eeeins  that  I  also  am  a  king's  son!'  |. 
And  at  the  same  time,  in  his  heart  thought  he,  what  aorl  of    [ 
relation  is  this,  that  he  asks  me  not  at  once  after  his  brother,    ', 
of  whom  1  have  spoken,  to  him ;  not  once  does  he  even  seek 
to  Itnow  whether  he  still  Uvea,  or  whether  he  ia  dead.     Hsd 
I  such  a  brother  forsooth,  I  would  hanish  him  where  he 
should  not  come  hack  again  for  a  thousand  years,     Ther»- 
upon  he  said,  "  Noble  king,  why  have  you  such  an  unfeeling    ■ 
mind  towards  your  nearest  of  kin?     Truly,  methinka,  you 
have  hut  small  love  for  your  own  hrother,  who  is  now  in 
misfortune  and  misery,  and  through  your  traitoroua  cousin 
languishing  in  fetters,  while  you  live  in  peace  and  security 
king  and  emperor!"     Then  he  related  to  King  Ludwig  lU 
that  had  happened  to  Lother  since  his   banishment ;  tod 
after  he  had  particularly  reported  every  thing,  prayed  him 
for  assistance,  and  that  he  would  help  Lother  oat  of  cip: 
tivity,  and  revenge  him  on  the  faithless  Otto. 

King  Ludwig  would  willingly  have  delivered  his  brother 
and  sent  men  to  his  assistance,  but  there  lived  at  his  courtaU 
the  false  traitors  who  had  so  long  been  Lother's  enemies ;  ' 
these  took  King  Ludwig  aside:     "Sire,"  said  they,    "let  j 
your  brother  alone ;  he  never  did  any  good.     Your  higheS 
knights  he  has  all  affronted  on  account  of  women,  for  which  I 
reason  your  father,  as  you  may  remember,  banished  him  for  I 
seven  years  from  the  land ;  if  you  receive  him  again  now 
at  your  court,  you  will  never  have  peace  or  quiet  with  these  | 
nobles.     Think  also  that  you  will  then  have  to  share  with 
him  the  paternal  ioheritance ;    if  he  comes  ap;ain  he  will  ' 
certainly  be  either  king  or  emperor."     "  By  my  faith,"  Sfud  ' 
the  king,  "  you  speak  the  truth.     Otto  also  has,   doubtless,  , 
imprisoned  him  on  account  of  his  evil  ways.     Mailer,"  con- 
tinued he,  turning  to  him,  "  ray  friends  advise  me  to  bring 
no  war  into  the  land  on  my  brother's  account.    Lother  w^ 
always  live  after  his  own  mind,  he  would  never  submit  even 
to  my  father;  he  has  probably  in  like  manner  injured  my 
cousin  Otto,  and  so  it  is  just  that  he  should  punish  hin 
therefore.     Although  he  has  imprisoned  him,  he  yet  gtres 
him  enough  food  to  eat.     For  myself,  I  will  never  put  on  ar- 
in  ordei-  to  help  him  out  of  captivity,  where  he  lives  W 
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yoa  such  advice 
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my  coiinseUors,"   "  Those  who  giw 
tliorough  traitors,"   retorted  Alali^r 
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indignantly,  "  It  is  grievous  that  you  will  not  come  to  the 
telp  of  your  own  natural  brother.  Otto  has,  like  n  foul 
traitor  as  he  is,  imprisoned  him  unjustly  I"  Herewith  Mailer 
turned  about,  and  went  out.  King  Ludwig  called  after 
him,  to  ask  whether  he  would  not  hreakfoEt  with  him  7 
"Mevermore!"  cried  Mailer;  "Iwill  rather  go  lasting  to 
bed,  than  eat  with  traitors."  This  Mailer  spoke  very  boidly. 
He  had  not  yielded  at  all  to  King  Ludwig's  pleasure,  for  he 
was  as  great  a  king's  son  aa  Ludwig. 

He  went  back  then  into  the  inn  to  Zormerin.  "Lady," 
cried  he,  fuU  of  indignation,  "  in  Ludwig  I  have  found  the 
most  faithless  man  that  ever  lived.  He  leaves  his  brother  in 
his  need,  and  follows  the  advice  of  false  traitors.  May  God 
curse  him  therefore !  Oh  God,  I  fear  much  that  Lother  will 
never  again  be  set  at  liberty."  Zormerin  wept.  "  Oh,  un- 
happy that  I  am !"  said  she  ;  "  did  ever  any  woman  endure 
what  I  must  suffer?  Cursed  be  the  hour  in  which  I  was  bom!" 
"  Worihy  woman,"  began  Mailer,  "  let  us  again  return  to 
Constantinople  to  your  father.  I  will  beg  him  to  remember 
the  great  fidelity  Lother  showed  towards  him ;  that  he  may 
come  to  his  assistance,  who  never  deserted  him  in  his  need 
against  the  pagans.  I  shall  then  see  whether  truth  is  still 
to  1>Q  found  on  the  earth." 


THE   SIXTEENTH   CHAPTER. 

Thet  left  Paris  and  travelled  many  days.     Of  their  journey 

I  shall  say  only  that  they  came  again  into  Lombardy.    Then 

did  they  both  take  good  counsel  together,  how  they  should 

\  best  disguke  themselves,  in  order  to  travel  unknown  through 

f  the  country.     Zormerin  sold  her  fine  furs  which  she  wore, 

jrand  bought  herself  a  lute  therewith,  for  she  could  play  very 

~aU  on  that  instrument.    Mailer,  who  knew  well  how  to  find 

ir^oper  herbs,  stained  himself  and  also  Zormerin,  both 

%  and  "hands ;  no  one  in  this  disguise  could  know  them. 

tiler,  dear  comrade,"  said  Zormerin,  when  she  saw  how 

inged  they  both  were,  "let  us  go  to  Pavio,  and  there  learn 

JVhether  Lother  is  dead  or  alive.     I  beg  you  earnestly  to  do 

dijjbr  no  one  will  know  us  in  this  guise."     "  If  you  then 

nm  undertake  the  delicate  task,"  said  Mailer,  "I  willingly 
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agree  to  your  proposal.  You  can,  with  your  kite-plajing, 
frain  as  much  as  we  may  require,  not  to  die  of  hunger ;  and 
King  Otto  shall  find  me  in  clothes  besides.  I  will  say  I  am 
your  husband ;  you  shall  be  called  Maria,  and  I  wiU  name 
myself  Dietrich."  "  So  let  it  be,"  said  Zormerin ;  "  and  now 
only  be  quick  ;  let  us  haste  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to 
Pavia,  that  we  may  hear  of  Lother." 

In  the  mean  time,  while  these  two  were  thus  wanderings 
Lother  lay  in  a  deep  dungeon ;  but  enough  to  eat  and  to  dribk 
was  giren  to  him  by  Otto's  command.  They  were  come  now 
to  the  holy  Whitsuntide,  and  it  so  happened  that  a  new  gar* 
ment  was  brought  to  King  Otto ;  and,  as  he  put  it  on,  be 
found  it  was  a  handVbreadth  too  long.  Now  as  he  was 
much  abusing  the  tailor  who  had  made  it,  one  of  the  cham- 
berlains said,  "  Sire,  you  have  for  a  long  time  kept  Lother 
of  France  in  captivity,  and  he  has  never  been  newly  dad. 
Yet  is  he  of  high  birth  and  your  near  kindred  ;  therefore  it 
would  be  very  proper  for  you  to  send  him  the  garment,  as  it 
is  too  long  for  you ;  it  will  just  fit  him,  for  he  is  much  taller 
than  you  are."    "  Be  it  so,"  said  Otto ;  "  go  take  it  to  him." 

The  chamberlain  went  with  the  garment  to  Lother,  whom 
he  found  lying  very  unhappy  in  the  dungeon.  The  servant 
greeted  him,  and  spoke  to  him  with  kindness.  <^  My  lord, 
King  Otto  sends  you  this  robe,  that  you  may  wear  it" 
Lotlior  stood  \ip,  put  it  on,  and  it  fitted  him  excellentlj. 
TluMi  added  tlie  cliamberlain  a  thoughtless  word,  which  he 
attorwards  regretted.  He  said,  namely,  "  My  lord,  the  robe 
lits  you  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  you ;  for' 
my  master  the  king  it  was  a  somewhat  too  long."  "  What 
mean  you  by  that  ?"  cried  Lother;  " am  I  so  little  esteemed 
in  the  world,  that  Otto  dares  to  send  me  what  does  not  fit 
him  ?  Oh !  must  I  endure  this  ?  Ah  me !  If  then  I  am  thus 
degraded,  I  will  never  more  desire  either  to  eat  or  drink.* 
Therewith  he  doffed  the  garment  a^rain,  cut  and  tore  it  t$ 
pitH'es,  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  "  Go  now,"  said  he  to  the 
ehamberlain,  "  tell  the  dungeon  warden  I  will  neither  eat  nor 
tlrink  any  more ;  I  will  live  no  longer ;  let  no  one  bring  m> 
fiH>d.**  The  ehamberlain  was  very  grieved  so  to  have  spokeifl 
ho  went  sadly  to  King  Otto,  and  told  him  the  circumstanoV 
and  all  that  Lother  had  said.  Then  Otto  began  to  feel  a  litdlf 
vitYf  and  was  sorry  that  tlie  chamberlain  had  said  so  muchi'' 
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On  •'he  same  day  Zormerin  and  Mailer  arrived  at  Pavia. 
■  Thej  went  instantly  to  the  palace,  and  inquired  of  the  porter 
whether  they  could  be  permitted  to  play  and  sing  before  the 
king,  and  if  go,  desired  he  would  lead  them  into  the  banquet 
ball.  The  porter  wished  to  jest  with  Zormerin,  and  would 
have  kissed  her  on  the  neck ;  but  she  turned  away  and  gave 
him  such  a  hearty  blow,  that  two  of  his  teeth  fell  out.  Then 
the  porter  thought  to  play  them  false,  and  would  not  let  them 
enter.  This  a  knight  witnessed,  and  took  them  under  his 
protection,  and  led  them  both  directly  into  the  banquet-hnll, 
vhere  the  king,  with  the  whole  court,  many  knights  and  also 
,  many  beautiful  women,  sat  at  table.  Otto  little  thought  that 
^rmerin  and  Mailer  were  so  near  to  him.  Had  he  recog- 
nised them  under  their  disguise,  he  would  without  ineroy 
have  alain  Mailer  ;  for  he  hated  him  more  especially.  Zor- 
merin and  Mailer  moved  on  to  the  side  where  they  saw  the 
other  minstrels,  and  sat  down  by  them.  Mailer  immediately 
iilled  a  drinking  cup  with  wine,  and  drank  it  off  at  a 
dranght.  "  Glod  help  thee,"  said  the  piper ;  "  we  see  plainly 
yon  are  one  of  us."  When  the  repast  was  half  over,  the 
players  stood  up ;  one  piped,  another  played  on  an  organ,  and 
ao  that  each  in  turn  performed  his  part.  At  length  Zormerin 
took  her  lute,  and  played  thereon  so  sweetly  and  so  well, 
that  Otto  kept  his  eyes  continually  fixed  upon  her.  The  lute- 
I  playing  delighted  him  so  much,  that  he  made  all  the  other 
players  to  cease,  and  listened  only  to  her  ;  he  said  moreover 
to  his  servants,  "  Let  the  lute-player  be  richly  rewarded ; 
for  she  has  so  pleased  me,  that  I  would  nut  have  her  say  of 
me  that  I  am  stingy  or  poor.  These  people  wander  about 
everywhere  more  than  others ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  other 
k  places,  I  would  that  she  speak  well  of  my  court." 
I  "  Noble  sir,"  said  one  of  the  knights,  "  it  might  be  well 
I  to  reward  these  musicians,  so  that  they  may  publish  your 
IS  in  other  parts;  but  think  of  your  cousin  Lother, 
a  at  this  very  moment  a  captive  in  your  dungeon.  He 
r  nearest  of  kin  ;  and  if  he  had  his  right,  he  would  be 
or  of  Rome.  I  have  heard  that  your  chamberlain  dis- 
d  him  very  much  to-day  on  account  of  a  robe ;  in  jus* 
^  noble  sir,  you  should  not  suffer  him  to  perish  so  pi- 
oaly.  My  advice  is,  that  you  send  him  good  meat  and 
'  }  let  them  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  his  affairs 
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will  yet  mend,  and  that  you  wish  to  be  reconciled  with 
him.  It  were  also  well  that  you  sent  the  lute-player  into 
the  tower  to  him;  perhaps  she  might  please  hiiu,  and  lie 
would  take  courage  again ;  I  am  confident  he  would  thank 
you  for  it,"  "  Let  it  be  so,"  said  the  king,  and  called  bis  mt~ 
vantB.  "  Take  food  and  wine,"  said  he ;  '■  carry  it  to  mj 
cousin  in  the  dungeon." 
He  also  commanded  Zormerin  to  take  her  lute  and  ga 
with  the  servants  to  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  before  whom 
she  was  to  play  for  his  amusement.  "  I  will  give  you 
for  your  service  a  good  reward,"  said  he.  "  Sire,  what  you 
command  me  I  will  do  very  willingly,"  said  Zormerin ;  and 
therein  she  indeed  spoke  the  truth ;  for  no  gift  ever  so  great 
could  make  her  so  glad  as  that  she  should  again  see  her  be* 

■     loved.     Her  heart  beat  hard  through  great  joy  and  expecta- 
tion ;  so  did  also  that  of  the  faithful  Mailer,  who  only  feand 
lest  her  great  gladness  should  be  observed. 
She  went  then  with  the  servant,  who  carried  the  food ; 
I  and  when  they  came  to  the  tower,  they  found  Lother  very 

ill  and  lying  on  the  bed.  "  Take  this  food  away  again,"  said 
he  ;  "I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Has  King  Otto  sent 
these  musicians  to  make  mock  of  mo  ?  He  knows  very  well 
that  from  such  as  these  I  can  deriTe  no  pleasure."  Zonnerin 
said  then  to  the  serving  man  and  the  warder ;  "  De*r 
friends,  go  you  out,  and  lock  us  in  here  with  the  gentleman; 
I  will  play  so  sweetly  that  he  shall,  notwithstanding  hie  wordi^ 
be  delighted ;  and  I  will  say  to  him  such  sootlung  words, 
that  he  shall  be  willing  to  share  with  me  his  last  farthing." 
At  these  words  the  serving  man  and  the  keeper  laughed 

I     heartily,  and  they  thought  Zormerin  a  Corinna.    Lother  mi! 
astonished  when  he  heard  her  so  apeak  ;  yet  could  he  neither  I 
recognise  her  nor   Mailer.     Zormerin  began    to  play,  the 
serving-man  and  the  keeper  went  out,  and  left  both  aloK 
with  the  captive.     When  Zormerin  was  certain  that  ttuf 
were  far  enough  off,  and  all  the  bolts  and  locks  were  &^ 
tened,  then  she  fell  on  the  neck  of  Ijother,  and  wept,  i<ii 
kissed  him  a  thousand  times. 
"  O  Lother !  knowest  thou  not  thine  own  true  Zormerinf 
Here  also  is  Mailer,  thy  comrade ;  in  order  to  see  thee, 
have  thus  disguised  ourselves."  Lother  began  to  shed  scalding 
tears  when  he  lecogniaed  her,  and  pressed  both  to  his  ' 
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and  embraced  and  kissed  tier  again  and  again,  times  ianumer- 
abie.  "Kissnie,  (iearlord,"SBidMiiller  ("for  I  love  you  more 
than  ali  joni  friends  besides.  Your  father  ia  dead,  and 
your  brother  Ludwig  is  crowned  king ;  the  latter  follows 
the  counsels  of  your  treacherous  enemies,  so  that  you  must 
expect  no  consolation  from  him.  It  grieves  hira  not  at  all  that 
you  lie  here  in  prison.  Your  wife  and  I  went  to  Paris ;  but 
as  I  received  such  sorry  comfort  from  your  brother,  I  brought 
her  hither,  that  we  might  learn  how  it  fared  with  you  ;  and 
whether  you  were  alive  or  dead.  Then  I  willed  to  lead  her 
to  Constantinople  to  King  Orachier.  Let  us  speak  to  him, 
to  besiege  Pavia  and  destroy  Otlo ;  King  Orschier  must  aJd 
us,  if  he  remembers  how  you  assisted  him  against  the  pa- 
gans. And  now,  dear  sir,  do  you  know  anything  of  Schei- 
dechin  my  wife?  Is  she  dead  or  alive?"  "  Dear  comrade,, 
aho  is  not  dead ;  she  was  token  prisoner  with  the  others,  and 
led  into  the  town ;  there  she  is  indeed  still.  Zormerin, 
beloved  wife,  we  have  had  but  little  joy  in  our  marriage ; 
may  God  help  us  out  of  our  trouble !"  And  now  both  wept 
aloud  and  moaned  bitterly.  Mailer  attempted  to  comfort 
them.  "  You  are  wrong,"  said  he :  "  that  you  have  so  much 
evil  fortune  is  God's  will;  so  too  can  he  soon  turn  jour 
sorrow  into  joy.  I  wiali  only,  for  my  part,  that  I  had  Schei- 
dechin  my  beloved  wife  with  me ;  I  would  make  myself 
very  happy  with  her.  You  ought  to  forget  your  griefs  now 
that  you  are  together.  I  will  go  for  a  while  into  the  little 
room,  and  leave  you  alone;  for  I  do  not  belong  to  you  nor 
to  your  secret  counsels."  "Comrade,"  said  Lother,  "blessed 
be  she  who  bore  thee;  those  words  God  himself  bade  thee 
speak!" 

Thus  did  they  tarry  together  long,  until  at  length  they 

heard  the  jailer  coming,  who  unbolted  the  doors.     The  time 

was  come  when,  with  sorrowful  hearts,  Lother  and  Zormerin 

must  part.    Lother  kissed  Mailer  on  his  mouth.    "  Fare  thee 

""'     '1,  true  friend  ;  work  with  your  best  strength,  that  I  may 

teoDt  of  captivity."    "  Be  assured,  sir,  my  heart  will  never 

^glad  until  you  are  out  of  this  vile  durance,  and  I  will  labour 

s  much  as  possible, —  I  swear  it  by  all  the  saints,"  Now 

I  again  entered  the  jailer,  who  bid  them  withdraw,     Zormerin 

,  could  with  difficulty  restrain  her  tears  or  help  betraying  her- 

'  ,Belf  i  it  caused  her  heart  deep  grief  that  she  must  now  deport 


1 

I 


I 
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newly  chi,    j 


and  leave  Lother  behind.     King  Otto  had  Mailer  newly 
and  giire  Zormerin  a  golden  girdle,  richly  set  with  pearleL,  k«p( 

them  tbree  days  at  his  court,  and  treated   them   husj)itably.  ]• 

At'ier  tliis  space  they  took  leave  of  £ing  Otto,  and  once  mora  li 

departed  from  the  town  of  Pavia.     When  they  were  conw  li 

into  the  fields,  they  thanked  Giod  that  tbey  liad  not  beei  li 

recogniaed  and  had  aeen  their  beloved  lord,  aad  they  con-  i 

fided  themselves  and  him  still  to  the  protection  of  the  Al-  r 

THE   SEVENTEENTH   CHAPTEK,  j 

Thet  canie  now  to  Constantinople,  and  went  immediatel/  I 
into  the  palace,  before  King  Orachier.  When  Zormerin  saw  j 
her  father,  she  could  not  for  tears  speak  a  single  word.  . 
Orschier  looked  at  her,  and  for  a  long  time  could  not  recog-  I 
nise  her;  at  last  he  knew  her.  "Dear  daughter,  whenw  ' 
comest  thou?  It  was  with  difficulty  I  knew  yon  again ! 
Who  ever  saw  a  queen  in  such  eircumstancea  ?  Curseil  be 
the  hour  that  I  gave  you  to  Lother  !"  . 

Then,  said  Mailer,  "  Speak  no  more  thus,  sir ;  you  gave    I 
[ler  10  the  noblest  knight  that  lives  on  earth ;  and  besides    { 
that,  be  is  better  born  than  ever  were  any  of  your  race!    I    I 
pray  you  to  remember  the  great  fidelity  which  he  showed    ' 
you ;  you  know  well  that  if  he,  after  God,  bad  not  acted 
as  he  did,  the  pagans  would  have  quite  ruined  you.     CouU 
you  forget  his  fidelity,  yon  would  indeed  do  him  a  great 
injustice."     And  now  he  began  and  related  to  King  Orschier 
all  that  had  happened  to  him,  and  how  Lother  now,  through 
the  treachery  of  Otto,  lay  in  prison  in  a  dungeon  at  Pavia; 
hIso  how  King  Ludwig  in  France  followed  evil  counsels,  and    < 
would  not  help  his  brother.     "  Think,  noble  king,"  said  be, 
I    *>  how  tlie  heathens  had  taken  you,  and  how  my  lord  Xxither 
freed  you  again.     Have  pity  also  on  my  lord,  and  comfort 
and  assist  him."  "  Then,"  answered  King  Orschier,  "  I  hear 
I'rom  you  that  his  natural  brother  keeps  away  from  bim?' 
"Why  should  I  then  stand  by  him  ?     Why  should  I  bring  my 
country  into  so  heavy  a  war?     I  should  be  the  jest  of  the 
world,  if  I  did  not  conquer,  which  is  very  possible.  God  be 
my  witness  I  will  not  run  the  risk ;  better  care  shall  bo  token 
of  ni^  daughter  ;  she  shall  never  see  this  man  again,  and  I 
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Trill  find  a  richer  prince  for  her  Hmn  Lother."  "  King,"  cried 
Haller,  "  never  more  will  I  be  your  I'riend  !  When  I  can  do 
you  an  injury,  I  will  not  ni^lect  Ihe  oucaaion,  but  do  you  all 
the  mischief  I  can.  1 3wear  eternal  hatred  to  you,  and  declare 
irar  against  you!"  With  thut  he  rose  and  went  etr^ght- 
Way  out. 

Then  went  he  to  Zorroerin,  wlio  sat  mourning  in  her 
ehainber,  shedding  mnny  a  thousand  tears :  she  aieo  had 
entreated  her  father  for  Lother ;  but  all  was  vain.  "  What 
shall  we  do  now,  dear  MaUer?"cried  she,  weeping.  "  I  shall 
go  now  to  my  father,"  said  he,  "  in  order  to  pray  him  to 
help  Lother.  This  is  the  last  that  I  can  do."  "  Do  ao,  dear 
Mailer,  I  will  give  you  a  good  horse  and,  a  valise  full  of  gold." 
"  God  will  requite  you,  noble  lady,''  he  replied.  "  Now  I  beg 
you,  be  constant  and  true."  "  You  shall  find  no  failing  iii 
me,"  said  Zormerin  ;  "  yet  I  wish  I  might  live  no  longer ; 
for  I  fear  greatly  Lother  will  never  again  be  free."  Mailer 
wept  when  he  heard  her  speak  so  sadly,  and  took  leave  of  her. 
She  had  commanded  that  the  beet  horse  in  the  stable  should 
be  given  him,  and  he  immediately  rode  away  from  the  city, 
Mailer  was  grieved  from  his  heart.  "  Never,"  said  be,  as  be 
came  out  into  the  country,  "no,  never  will  I  rest  till  I  have 
set  you  free,  my  dearest  lord."  He  determined  now  to  go  to 
his  parents,  whom  he  bod  not  Heen  fur  so  many  years.  He  bad, 
when  a  child,  been  found  by  Ogier  of  Denmark  in  the  water, 
as  the  latter  was  going  out  with  hawks  to  hunt  for  ducks  ; 
whence  he  received  the  name  of  Mailer,  which  signifies  in 
the  Italian  language  the  same  as  mallard,  or  "  enterieh,"  in 
German.  Ogier  of  Denmark  resigned  the  child  to  King 
Charles  of  France ;  the  latter  having  heard  that  King 
Gralyen  had  lost  his  child,  thought  that  (bis  might  be  the 
same,  and  therefore  sent  him  back  unto  King  Galyen,  who 
brought  up  the  child  till  the  age  when  be  could  serve,  aud 
sent  him  then  again  to  King  Charles;  at  his  court  he  remained 
ontil  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  when  he  accompanied 
Loiher  to  Constantinople,  and  during  the  whole  period  he 
bftd  never  once  seen  his  parents. 
I  Mailer  had  to  pass  in  his  journey  through  an  imperial 
'  city.  He  was  very  well  armed,  but  had  no  armorial  bearings 
on  hia  shield ;  eo  when  he  arrived  in  tho  city,  he  rode  imine- 
C  dUtflly  to  a  painter's  house  and  had  hia  coat  of  arms  painted 
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tbereon  ;  viz.  three  heads   of  maidens,  gold  on  an  azuce 
ground,  above  the  heads  a  leopard,  and  in  ihe  ceaire  of  the 
shield  a  denii-lion.    When  it  was  finished,  Mailer  p^d  for  il 
liberally,  and  rode  on  again  as  far  as  Champagne.     Here  be  j 
came  to  a  large  town  with  a  beautiful  castle,  but  be  wist  sat 
to  whom  it  belonged.     Wliile  he  was  thinking  to  himself, 
there  approached  him  a  messenger  cairyiDg  letters  -,  he  epake 
to  him  courteously,  and  inquired  the  name  of  the  town  and 
of  its  lord.     "  Sir,"  answered  the  messenger,  "tliia  town  ia 
called  Neustadt,  and  belongs  to  King   Galyen  the  invin- 
cible."    At  this  answer  Mailer  was  much  rejoiced,  and  in- 
quired further  of  the  messenger.     "  Whither  goest  thou, 
dear  friend  ?"     "  Not  far  from  hence,  noble  sir,  to  the  castle    ' 
there ;  I  must  bring  ten  master-workmen,  that  to-morrow  in    > 
Neustadt  they  may  make  preparations  for  the  great  tourney 
which  is  to  be  held  there."     "  For  what  occasion  is  this 
tourney  to  he  held?"     "  Sir,  King  Ansya'  daughter,  from 
Spain,  will  be  married  to  Otger,  the  son  of  King  Galyen. 
Whoever  gains  the  prize  in  this  game  shall  have  a  beautiful 
horse,  with  a  saddle  and  housings  embroidered  with  pearb; 
a  more  magnificent  guerdon  was  never  seen.     Here  shall  , 
we  see  assembled  all  the  flower  of  chivalry  ;  on  heralds  and   i 
musicians  also  will  great  gifts  be  bestowed.   A  man  may  well  1 
tilt  gladly  for  the  siSie  of  a  beautiful  woman ;  and  the  maiden,  I 
KingAnsys'  daughter,  of  Spain,  is  so  beautiful,  that  one  cod14  J 
not  easily  find  her  equal  in  the  world."  I 

Mailer  left  the  messenger  and  rode  on  again  towards  the  I 
cily ;  he  determined  not  to  declare  himself  to  hia  parents  till  | 
lie  had  tourneyed  with  ten  of  the  bravest  knights.     Then  he  ■ 
commended  himself  to  God,  to  his  blessed  mother,  and  to   ' 
-St.  Julian ;  this  last  is  a  saint,  to  whom  people  are  accustomed  ' 
to  pray  when  they  desire  to  find  good  quarters.     As  he  rode 
into  the  town  he  saw  numerous  nobles,  knights,  squires,  and 
many  beautiful  women.     There  was  heard  on  all  sides  the 
sound  of  pipes,  trumpets,  and   many-stringed  instrument& 
"  Eternal  God ! "  said  Mailer,  "  I  have  by  this  time  learned 
how  miserable  is  the  life  of  the  poor  man  i  how  many  are  suf- 
fering in  wretchedness  who  have  no  property,  while  tbeiicli 
are  so  pompously  embellishing  life.     O  God,  how  vain  is  all  j 
this  !    Were  it  not  for  Lother  my  lord,  and  my  beloved  wife  I 
^heidechin,  whom  I  wish  so  much  to  deliver  from  captirilft  f 
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T.  would  abandon  worldly  honours  and  all  pleaaure  and  joy, 
—  and  would  go  alone  into  the  forest,  —  there  might  I  serve 
God,  for  there  only  shall  I  be  certain  of  imperishable  joys." 

He  rode  on  again  into  the  city,  and  sought  in  many  places 
for  an  inn,  but  every  one  jeered  at  him,  and  bade  him  go 
further ;  and  he  laughed  in  his  heart,  because  he  knew  well 
that  had  he  made  himself  known  he  would  every  where 
have  found  a  lodging.  At  last  he  was  received  in  a  rich 
merchant's  house.  Here  he  saw  that  already  every  one 
who  lodged  in  the  house  had  placed  his  helmet  before  the 
window ;  he  begged  also  of  his  host  to  take  care  that  his 
helmet  in  like  manner  should  be  hung  outside  the  window^ 
80  that  people  might  see  he  wished  to  tourney,  and  he  pro- 
-mised  him  ten  guilders  for  doing  so. 

The  host  was  greedy  for  the  money,  and  commanded  the 
servant  at  once  to  hang  the  helmet  out  of  window.  Mailer 
gave  the  servant  a  guilder,  for  which  he  thanked  him,  and, 
with  a  jesting  air,  added,  ^'  I  will  take  good  care  of  it,  if 
you  will  promise  to  dub  me  a  knight,  should  you  to-morrow 
gain  the  prize,  for  I  have  a  long  time  desired  to  be  made 
a  knight"  Mialler  answered,  laughing,  "  More  than  thou 
desirest  shalt  thou  have  from  me."  The  servant  took  the 
helmet  and  hung  it  jestingly  higher  than  the  others,  so  that 
it  was  conspicuous  to  the  eye.  And  thus  jested  the  servant 
with  him  in  all  ways  and  at  every  thing  that  Mailer  desired  of 
him ;  for  he  held  him  for  a  poor  knight  who  was  seeking  ad- 
ventures, in  order  to  gain  somewhat.  But  Mailer  laughed 
with  the  servant,  and  so  well  knew  how  to  win  him,  that  he  as 
well  as  the  host,  soon  for  love  of  him  did  all  that  he  required. 

Mailer  went  out  into  the  city  to  walk  about,  and  came  be- 
fore the  palace ;  hither  came  Otger,  his  brother,  and  with  him 
walked  his  father,  King  Ansys,  and  the  Bastard  von  Ciine- 
ber.  King  Ansys'  son.  As  Mailer  saw  all  these  princes 
coming,  he  asked  the  servants  who  they  were ;  and  when  he 
heard  his  father  named,  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  The 
princes  made  Otger  observe  Mailer,  because  he  so  perfectly 
resembled  him.  King  Galyen,  his  father,  approached  him  ; 
Mailer  bowed  reverentially.  "  Tell  me,  dear  comrade,"  said 
the  king,  "  whence  comest  thou  hither  ?  "  "  Sir,"  answered 
MaUer,  "  that  shall  you  know  to-morrow  when  the  tourney 
•begins,    I  am  a  poor  companion;  I  seek  adventures,  and 
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Am  come  hither  to  obtain  a  prize ;  but  if  I  obtain  it,  so  sholl 
God  curse  them  that  vrould  contest  it  with  me."  King 
Galyen  laughed  and  turned  again  to  the  princes,  "What! 
fool  of  a  young  man  is  tliie,"  eaid  he  ;  "  to  what  I  ask  bin 
he  answers  not  directlj,  and  says  all  kinds  of  absurd  tbinga 
instead." 

Then  Mailer  met  his  mother,  and  his  blood  ran  swiftly 
through  hia  veins;  he  wiet  not  whether  he  should  speak  to 
her  and  make  himself  known  or  not ;  then  he  remembered  bis 
TOW,  that  he  would  not  make  himself  known  till  he  had 
tilted  against  the  bravest  and  most  famous  knights. 

The  nobles  and  ladies  b^an  a  gay  dance ;  then  Mailer 
chose  the  most  lovely  woman  out  of  the  circle,  and  danced 
with  her  so  beautifuUy,  and  like  a  little  bird  sprang  so 
lightly  with  her,  that  all  the  women  felt  a  liking  for  him  i 
'and  even  the  knights  said,  "  What  a  fine  young  man  is  this ! 
every  thing  he  does  becomes  him  well." 

THE  EIGHTEENTH   CQAPTEB. 

The  next  morning  early  Mailer  put  on  his  fine  armour, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Zormerin,  and  rode  to  the 
square  before  the  palace,  where  the  tourney  waa  to  be  held} 
the  servant  of  the  inn,  named  Garnier,  attended  Mm  ag  hia 
squire.  First  Mailer  saw  the  marriage  of  his  brother  and  I 
King  Ansys'  daughter  ;  as  soon  as  this  was  over,  they  began  ' 
the  tourney.  The  princes  kept  the  arena,  ia  order  to  tilt 
with  every  one  who  might  enter.  The  women  went  to  > 
handsome  gallery  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
There  were  full  three  hundred  in  number,  and  Rosamund^ 
Mailer's  mother,  sat  in  the  centre,  by  King  Ansys'  daughter, 
and  the  women  on  both  aides  around  her.  Esqnisite  beauty, 
loveliness,  and  grace  were  there  to  be  seen  in  plenty,  bnt 
plenty  also  of  pride  and  arrogance.  Many  handsome  knights 
bad  their  lady  loves  there  ;  and  many  women  there  wert^ 
who  wished  in  their  hearts  that  their  husbands  might  not 
return  alive  from  the  tourney. 

Mailer  rode  up  to  those  who  were  distributing  the  apeai^ 
ftnd  demanded  one  also.  But  as  they  saw  him  attended  onlj 
by  a  single  servant,  they  said,  "  Who  are  you  ?  WTience  do 
yoa  come       Of  what  country  ?     Was  your  coat  of  axaa 
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exposed  to  view  ?"  *^  It  was  exposed  to  view,*  answered 
XCaller ;  '^  my  servant  will  bear  witness  to  it.**  But  they 
Woold  not  believe  him  until  two  heralds,  who  accidentally 
Mood  by,  swore  thereto,  and  that  they  had  seen  the  coat  of 
Brms  the  day  before  exposed  for  show.  Now,  at  length. 
Mailer  obtained  a  spear.  He  bore  exactly  his  father  s 
arms,  to  Ihe  half-lion.  This  last  he  had  had  added  thereto. 
As  he  now  rode  into  the  lists,  every  one  wondered  ;  even  the 
great  King  Gralyen  was  astonished  to  see  a  stranger  bear 
tiiieae  arms.  The  king  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  said,  '<  I 
am  surprised  at  the  device  you  bear,  comrade;  you  have 
exactly  my  arms,  with  the  exception  of  the  demi-lion.  Tell 
me,  therefore,  whence  hast  thou  them?"  **  Sir,  I  had  the 
arms  painted  at  my  own  pleasure,  not  therewith  to  offend 
yoriy  but  rather  to  honour  and  exalt  you ;  therefore  I  pray 
youy  may  I  be  permitted  to  tilt  therewith  ?" 

^^What!"  cried  one  of   the  knights;    ^^thou  arrogant 
sweet-tooth !  how  darest  thou  to  take  upon  thyself  to  bear 
the  king's  arms?"     **Make  not  so  many  words,"  answered 
Mailer,  ^  and  be  not  so  very  indignant,  I  beg  of  you  ;  bring 
me  one  of  your  best  comrades,  and  I  will  prove  my  right  to 
these  arms  upon  him !"  King  Galyen  could  not  help  laughing 
at  Mailer's  bold  speech.  "  Comrade,"  said  he,  *'  you  shall  have 
permission  to  bear  these  arms  under  the  condition  that  thou 
tiltest  against  a  knight  that  I  will  send  thee,  and  if  then 
thou  dost  not  do  honour  to  them,  I  will  treat  you  in  such 
wise  that  the  coat  of  arms  shall  be  reversed  until  the  up- 
permost shall  become  the  lowest."     "So  be  it,  sire,"  an- 
swered Mailer,  "yet  I  have  first  one  request,  if  you  will 
graciously  permit  me  to  ask  it."     "  You  have  permission ; 
w^hat  is  your  request ?"   "It  is  proclaimed  that  knights  must 
break  four  lances  before  they  can  receive  the  reward ;  I  beg 
for  myself  to  be  allowed  to  break  eight"    The  king,  after  he 
had  agreed,  rode  away,  and  had  himself  armed.     He  put  on 
an  armour  not  known,  entered  the  lists  as  a  foreign  knight, 
and  demanded  to  tilt  against  Mailer,  who  was  also,  on  his  side 
immediately  ready.     They  rode  against  each  other.     Mailer 
struck  his  father  exactly  in  the  vizor  of  his  helmet,  so  that 
the  helmet  fell  off  his  head,  and  his  lance  was  broken.     The 
king  could  not  save  himself  from  falling.  More  than  a  hundred 
blights  ran  to  him  to  raise  him  up  again.    Mailer  could  not 
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confess  before  the  people  that  it  was  his  own  father  whomh^ 
had  unhorsed;  but  he  had  ahreadj  knelt  down^  and  im- 
plored of  the  king  forgiveness  and  grace.  They  carried  the 
king  away  into  the  palace,  where  he  was  disarmed  and  pre- 
sented with  a  goblet  of  wine ;  he  drank  it  oS,  then  mounted 
his  horse  again,  and  said  to  the  Bastard  von  Cuneber, 
''I  beg  you  to  break  with  this  adventurer  a  couple  d 
spears.  If  thou  throw  him  down,  I  will  richly  reward  you." 
The  king  had  fixed  upon  the  bastard,  because  he  was  big, 
strong,  and  brave*  He  also  rode  against  Mailer,  and  was; 
like  the  king,  unhorsed  by  him.  He  cried  so  loud  with  pain 
at  his  fall,  that  those  who  heard  him  thought  he  was  dying. 
King  Ansys  had  his  son  brought  away  from  the  arena,  and 
all  the  princes  lamented  for  him.  Then  King  Gtdyen  called 
a  worthy  knight,  who,  already  in  fourteen  battles  had  car- 
ried the  standard  of  the  king.  "  Count  Richard,  dear 
nephew,"  said  Galyen,  "  I  pray  you  break  a  lance  with  this 
adventurer."  **  Sir,"  answered  the  count,  "  methinks  tlie 
stars  to-day  are  not  propitious  for  those  who  fight  against 
the  adventurer :  I  shall  wait  till  to-morrow.'*  Geon,  Eng 
Ansys'  eldest  son,  made  a  signal  to  Mailer  with  his  hand; 
the  latter  was  quite  prepared  and  anxious,  for  he  would 
rather  have  died  than  not  win  the  guerdon  on  that  day,  be* 
cause  he  hoped  through  this  to  be  so  much  the  more  gladly 
acknowledged  as  their  kinsman  by  his  parents  and  friends, 
and  consequently  so  much  the  better  able  to  carry  assistance 
to  Lother.  For  his  friend  he  bore  constantly  in  his  mind,  and 
not  for  a  moment,  in  all  he  did,  could  he  forget  him.  Mailer 
also  struck  down  Geon,  so  that  he  remained  hangin*'  with 
one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  by  the  horse  all 
round  the  inclosure.  Then  rose  such  a  tumult  and  cry  among 
the  people  at  this  sight,  that  the  earth  shook.  After  this  rode 
up  to  him  Otger  his  brother,  and  begged  to  break  a  lance 
with  him.  "  That  shall  I  never  do,"  answered  Mailer.  "I 
would  not  for  all  the  world  run  against  you  ;  myself  I  hold 
very  lightly,  and  heed  not  at  all  what  may  befall  me,  but  fof 
your  sake  it  would  grieve  me  very  much  ;  your  father,  and 
your  mother,  and  your  bride  might  well  curse  me  if  I  threw 
you  ;  therefore  run  I  not  against  you."  "  By  my  truth,"  said 
Otger,  "  you  are  a  virtuous  knight ;  if  you  will  remain  hert 
with  my  father  and  me,  we  will  treat  you  well.'*    *«  I  thank 
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you  very  mucli,''  answered  Mailer ;  *'  that  may  perhaps  b^ 
done ;  when  I  find  a  good  master^  I  serve  him  welL"  Then 
Ptger  rode  away  again. 

Mailer  broke  the  eight  spears  in  a  knightly  manner,  and 
nrith  splendid  tourneying,  although  at  the  fourth  he  had 
already  earned  the  prize,  and  the  heralds  had  begun  to  cry 
[>ut  his  praises  and  his  triumphs  with  many  noble  words. 
yet  he  was  not  thereby  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  till 
he  had  broken  his  eight  spears  altogether,  and  unhorsed 
eight  knights.  King  Gralyen  commanded  his  pipers  and 
musicians  to  attend  Mailer  to  his  inn,  and  the  heralds  alsc 
preceded  him  with  fine  singing ;  then  Mailer  had  a  fine  re- 
past prepared  of  poultry,  fish  and  venison,  and  wine  in 
plenty,  and  regaled  all  who  chose  to  come. 

While  he  was  preparing  every  thing  for  his  guests, 
King  Galyen  came  and  brought  the  prize  with  him  to 
the  inn.  It  was  a  superb  horse,  on  which  was  a  golden 
saddle ;  the  stirrups  were  of  silken  web,  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  beautifully  adorned.  Two  queens  led  it ; 
the  one  was  the  beautiful  Rosamunde,  Mailer's  mother ;  and 
the  other  King  Ansys'  daughter.  King  Ansys  himself, 
King  Gralyen,  and  his  son  Otger,  and  many  other  princes, 
came  with  and  followed  the  horse,  as  well  as  many  beautiful 
women  and  brave  knights.  On  the  horse  sat  a  noble  youth, 
who  was  clad  in  a  silken  robe,  and  adorned  with  costly 
jewels ;  on  his  head  he  wore  a  golden  crown  magnificently 
ornamented  with  precious  stones ;  and  the  two  queens  who 
led  the  horse  wore  also  golden  crowns,  splendidly  jewelled, 
and  were  clothed  in  rich  robes.  In  such  fine  order,  and  with  so 
noble  a  company,  they  went  through  the  city  to  Mailer's  inn. 
When  Mailer  saw  them  approaching  his  heart  was  glad,  and 
he  thanked  Grod  in  silence. 

King  Galyen  said,  "  Sir,  receive  this  reward ;  you  have  well 
earned  it  by  your  knightly  virtue."  "  That  I  have  merited  the 
reward,"  said  Mailer,  "  I  thank  God,  in  the  first  place,  who 
gave  me  strength  thereto,  and  next  the  beautiful  woman  who 
lives  ever  in  my  mind."  Then  he  took  a  drinking-cup,  and 
gave  his  father  to  drink,  then  his  mother,  then  his  grand- 
father, also  called  Galyen,  and  then  lastly  to  his  brother 
Otger.  King  Ansys  took  it  ill  that  Mailer  had  given  these 
four  to  drink  before  him  ;  he  thought  himself  insulted,  turned 
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tie  would  pray  to  God,  to  give  bim  aid  in  his  desgn. 

This  the  hodt  promised ;  and  tberenpon  MaDer  invited  1 
and  liii  nife  to  table,  and  tbe;  betook  thentbelYts  tc^ 
to  tlie  palace,  wliere  the  table  and  excellent  viands  stood  [ 

Siared.  Bat  before  they  sat  dowa  to  the  repast.  Mailer  Isid 
ore  King  Galyen  bia  request,  and  prajed  for  Bid  for  Lot! 
ami  for  bis  wife,  Scheidecbin ;  he  abo  related  aU  that  luidli 
penisd  to  them,  and  the  treachery  of  the  false  Otto.  "  I  wiD 
go  to  table ;  I  will  never  give  myself  diversion  nor  rest, 
alaep,  until  I  have  found  aid  for  my  lord  Lotber,  and  for 
wife,"  "  Dear  son,"  cried  Mailer's  gran dsire,  "  I  will  not  1 
sake  thee  1"  "  Nor  I,"  said  King  Galjen  ;  "  I  will  help  t 
with  fifteen  thousand  armed  men."  "  I  also,  dear  brothi 
snid  Otaer,  "  will  help  tbee  with  my  best  ability."  "  An 
■■'  "-"I  King  Ansysj  "I  will  not  leave  Lotber, 
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kinsman,  in  the  lurch,  in  bis  necessity."  Then  was  Mail 
hanrt  very  rtyoiced;  he  thanked  all,  and  embraced  th 
Then  ho  full  on  his  knee  before  his  father,  and  pra 
hit  forgiveness  Ihnt  he  had  thrown  him  down ;  his  fat 
forgave  him  willingly  and  blessed  his  knightly  streni 
RosBmunde  could  not  leave  off  cnressing  him,  pressing  1 
to  lior  lieai't  and  kissing  him ;  she  was  full  of  Joy  to  havi 
Vftliant  n  sun,  and  all  cat  gnily  and  full  of  glee  dowi: 
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jHCf  "where  they  ate  and  drank,  and  toasted  one  another, 
I  Otger  with  his  bride  retired  to  bed. 
The  next  day  the. princes  wrote  letters,  and  sent  them 
thout  delay  into  all  their  lands,  that  every  one  capable  of 
uing  arms  should  get  ready,  and  should  then  assemble 
til  them.  Mailer  remained  in  the  city,  and  urged  them  on 
It  they  might  the  sooner  be  in  order,  and  all  be  the  more 
icklj  ready  for  the  expedition. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CHAPTER. 

the  meantime  Otto  had  heard  that  Zormerin  lived  again 
Constantinople  with  her  father ;  he  sent,  therefore,  a  very 
sat  embassy  to  King  Orschier,  and  informed  him  that  Lo- 
•r  of  France  was  dead,  and  if  he  would  give  his  daughter 
irmerin  to  him  in  marriage,  then  he.  Otto,  would  become 
3  ally,  and  help  him  with  all  his  forces  against  the  pagans, 
d  if  Zormerin  gave  him  a  son  he  should  inherit  the  entire 
Dsdom  of  Lombardy. 

£ing  Orschier  was  well  content  with  this  proposal,  received 
e  ambassadors  graciously,  and  invited  Otto  immediately 

his  court.  The  latter  came  without  loss  of  time  with  a 
lendid  suite,  and  with  such  wealth  that  every  one  won- 
ired  at  it. 

Zormerin  was  quite  in  despair  when  she  was  informed  of 
hat  had  happened ;  she  tore  her  hair  and  struck  with  her 
mds  her  beautiful  face  and  white  bosom.  '^  Ah  me !  un- 
ippy  woman,"  cried  she,  "  will  God  never  help  me  out  of 
as  need  ?  Oh  Mary,  mother  of  God,  thou  pure  virgin,  save 
le,  that  I  may  not  be  compelled  to  give  myself  to  that  false 
■aitor,  and  my  soul  to  damnation."  Thus  she  prayed,  weeping 
ary  bitterly.  Synoglar,  who  had  remained  along  with  her 
<Knen,  loved  her  very  dearly,  and  tried  to  console  her  with 
iectionate  and  gentle  words,  but  she  could  not.  Zormerin 
femained  inconsolable,  and  when  King  Orschier  sent  for  her, 
lid  said  to  her,  that  she  must  appear  before  King  Otto,  she 
Kat  back  word  to  him  that  she  was  very  iU,  and  could  not  ap- 
2ar;  and  betook  herself  to  her  bed  because  she  felt  so  miser- 
^ie;  with  the  determination,  however,  in  her  heart,  that  if  she 
i  ould  be  compelled  to  the  marriage  with  Otto  tl"'  it  she  would 
^  himi  even  should  her  own  life  be  the  forfeit     Thereuj^oa 
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she  culled  4o  her  Sjnoglar^  and  said,  ^'  S^moglaor/I  would ':^  ^ 
confide  to  jou  an  idea  which  I  have,  and  in 'the  execution  <tf 
.wliichyou  mustjielp  me,  if  you  will  promise  to  be  true  and 
silent."  '         t. 

"  Speak,  dear  maiden,"  answered  Synoglar ;  "  so  help  me 
Grod  and  his  mother,  as  I  will  truly  help  you  I  wonld  to  God  ;i; 
you  had  found  some  means  whereby  we  -might  set  free  yoitf 
husband  out  of  prison,  for.  never  will  I  believe  the  knave 
Otto  that  Lother  is  dead."  *♦  That  is  the  very  point,"  con-  hi 
tinued  Zormerin^  *'  in  which  you  must,  help  me.  Go  and  '^ 
call  Otto  to  me'  here ;  tell  him  that  I  aili  indeed  ill,  but  not  ^ 
so  much  that  I  will  not  willingly  speak  with  him,  because  I 
love  him  secretly,  and  my  passion  for  him  entirely  consumes 
me.  Strive  to  convince  him  so  of  my  love,  that  he  may 
firmly  believe  it  and  come  to  me  with  perfect  confidence;  I 
win  then  by  stratagem  endeavour  to  take  off  his  signet-ring, 
with  which  to  seal  a  letter  that  I  will  write  in  his  name  to 
his  castellain  in  Pavia ;  therein  will  I  say  he  must  immedi- 
ately set  JiOther  and  the  other  prisoners  free.  You,  Syno-  \[ 
glar,  must  be  the  messenger,  and  carry  to  Pavia  the  letter  to  ^^ 
the  castellain ;  get  Lother  first  out  into  the  open  field,  then  .»< 
tell  him  the  truth  of  all,  and  discover  yourself  to  him." 

*  Oh,  dear  lady,"  cried  Synoglar,  "  what  an  excellent  plan 
you  have  devised !  I  will  immediately  depart  and  put  it  in 
operation."  She  hastened  to  Otto  and  delivered  her  message  '^, 
in  the  most  skilful  way  possible.  "  Your  unhappy  flight  and  (d 
imprisonment,"  said  she  flatteringly  to  him,  "  and  Lother*  (0 
victory,  was  the  cause  that  Zormerin  obeyed  her  father,  and  lij. 
was  obliged  to  marry  Lother ;  but  she  loved  him  not,  and  ji^ 
never  loved  any  but  you,  Sir  Otto."  Otto  allowed  himself  I 
to  be  cajoled  by  these  words,  and  believed  them,  because  he 
imagined  himself  to  be  a  man  very  pleasing  to  the  women} 
he  therefore  followed  the  cunning  Synoglar  into  Zormerin's 
ohamber.  Here  happened  to  him  this  evil  omen,  he  stumbled 
on  the  threshold,  and  fell  at  full  length  into  the  room,  so 
hard  upon  his  stomach  that  the  ground  shook  thereat.  He 
got  up  again  full  of  shame ;  Synoglar  could  hardly  restrain 
ijer  loud  laughter,  but  Zormerin  wished  in  secret  that  he 
had  broken  his  neck. 

;  However,  she  did  violence  to  herself,  and  called  him  to 
her  with  a  friendly  voice,  and  begged  him  caressingly  to  sit 
down  near  her  on  \iet  \)ed.    tl^  was  (\uite  blinded  by  \aa 
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loving  ardour,  and  sented  himself  near  her;  and  while  she 
talked  to  him  of  her  love  for  him,  and  very  kindly  and  lov- 
ingly caressed  him,  lie  wot  not  for  great  joyfulness  what 
Imd  come  to  him ;  then  slie  took  hold  of  a  silkei,  purse  which 
hung  at  his  girdle.  "  Sir,"  began  she,  "  what  have  you  in 
this  purse  ?  If  they  are  beautiful  little  rings,  1  shuuld  like 
very  much  to  have  one  of  thera,  and  I  would  wear  it  on  ray 
hand  for  love  of  you."  "  Take  out,  lovely  Zormerin,  what 
you  pleaae,"  said  the  fascinated  Otto.  Then  searched  she  a 
long  time  in  the  purse,  and  pulled  out  a  little  ring,  which 
she  put  on  her  finger;  but  at  the  aame  time  she  stole  from 
Mm  the  aigaet-ring  without  his  remarking  it,  because  his 
loving  glances  were  unceasingly  fixed  upon  her,  and  he  took 
no  heed  of  what  she  did. 

Zormerin  was  so  joyous  when  she  had  tb?  signet-ring 
that  she  good-humou redly  and  gaily  jested  with  him,  whicli 
completely  drove  him  out  of  hia  senses.  Then  he  begged 
her  very  much  that  she  would  take  him  for  her  husband,  at 
which  she  complained  to  him  that  she  felt  herself  too  ill,  but 
as  soon  as  she  recovered  slic  would  become  his  wife.  Then 
went  Otto  from  Zormerin  to  King  Orschier,  who  had  com- 
I    manded  him  to  be  summoned  to  table. 

Zormerin  remained  alone  with  Synoglar,  and  now  they 
immediately  prepared  the  letter.  She  wrote  just  as  would 
the  king  in  giving  a  command  Id  his  casleliain,  subscribed 
lOtto's  signature,  and  impressed  liis  seal  below.  Then  sha 
l|  conSded  the  letter  to  Synoglar,  who,  during  the  writing,  hail 
dressed  herself  like  a  messenger,  and  got  ready  her  horse,  sa 
that  without  delay  she  set  out  with  it  on  her  way  to  Pavia. 

Zormerin  threw  the  signet-ring  on  the  ground  hefore  the 
door  of  the  chamber.  After  the  repast  Otto  again  went  to 
her,  and  there  found  it  lying  before  the  door ;  he  picked  it 
'  up,  and  thinking  he  must  have  let  it  fall,  and  that  Zormerin, 
after  looking  through  his  purse,  had  not  fastened  it  again 
'properly,  troubled  himself  no  further  about  it,  but  entering  in 
'  In  the  fuir  Zormerin,  talked  with  her  of  his  love.  She  spoke 
■  with  him  kindly,  but  her  heart  was  with  Lother, 

Synoglar  came  witiiout  mishap  to  Pavia,  and  presented 

herself  immediately  to  the   castellain,  kneeled  before  him, 

'  greeted  him  in  the  name  of  his  master  Olto,  and  gave  him  the 

i^£ittiir.    When  the  castellain  had  read  it  throngb,  and  lecog- 
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nised  hia  master's  signet  impression,  be  tfas  verj-  glad  at  ibe 
ige,  because  he  loved  Lother  well,  and  lid  knew  also 
that  he  lay  nnjustlj  in  captivity.  He  went  then  with  glad- 
some gestures  to  Lother  in  the  dungeoa.  "  Sir,  give  me  a 
rich  recompense,"  said  he;  "I  bring  yon  good  tidings  — 
you  are  free!  E>°g  Otto  lias  written  to  me  that  I  shall  set 
jou  and  the  other  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  lead  you  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  will  be  reconciled  with  yon.  How 
glad  I  am  that  my  lord,  King  Otto,  sees  bis  injaatice.  I  wai 
always  sorry  for  you.  Sir  Lother,  and  1  thank  God  that  he 
has  DOW  gone  thus  far  with  yon."  Lother  could  not  at  first 
believe  his  words,  and  thought,  consequently,  that  the  ca»- 
telloin  was  joking  with  him  ;  yet  when  be  heard  that  he  spoke 
so  seriously,  and  conreraed  so  kindly  with  him,  he  thanked  i 
him  cordially  for  bis  good  friendstiip,  and  went  with  him  oat  ' 
of  the  dungeon,  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  melancholy 
years.  As  the  people  of  Pavia  wondered  to  see  Lother  going 
tcee,  the  casteUain  caused  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
Otto  to  be  read  about,  and  he  showed  it  to  every  one  who 
liked  to  read  it ;  and  they  all  rejoiced,  and  went  to  Loiher 
and  wished  him  happiness.  Synoglar  had  access  to  the 
palace  where  Lother  was,  and  went  in  and  out  repeatedly, 
and  spoke  with  him,  but  he  could  not  recognise  her.  she  was 
in  such  strange  apparel,  and  had  so  stained  her  face  and 
hands  with  herbs. 

The  castellain  sent  now  also  for  Scheiilechin  and  the 
other  captive  women,  who  were  in  anotlier  lotvn,  and  had 
them  brought  to  Favia.  Scbeidecliin  had  been  formerly  ac- 
counted one  of  the  loveliest  maidens  on  earth,  but  nov  i 
her  beauty  was  gone  and  quite  faded,  for  in  her  captivity  ' 
she  bad  suffered  cold  and  hunger,  and  felt  a  lack  of  all 
things  that  preserve  tlie  beauty  of  women.  Lother  em- 
braced her  and  kissed  her,  witli  ninny  tears,  because  lie  saw 
her  so  much  faded.  "  Ah,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  have  lost  my 
husband,  your  true  comrade :  I  saw  him  fall  as  I  Btill| 
eat  in  the  carnage,  —  God  and  his  dear  mother  know  it; 
never  ciin  I  again  be  glad,  for  he  was  the  truest  man  that 
one  could  well  find."  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  young  wonuui  f 
Your  husband  lives  still;  my  comrade  Blaller,  and  my  wifeZor- 
merin,  were  with  me,  not  long  ago,  disguised  as  musicikne!^ 
Now  Scheidechin,  for  the  first  time,  wos  glad  of  her  liberty. 
The  castellain  ordered  woter  to  be  brought,  — they  wastuvf 
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Uiemselvea  iiiid  sttt  duwn  together  to  table.  Tbat  day,  they 
remained  at  I'avia,  but  the  next  morning,  very  eariy,  they 
all  went  out  on  the  road  to  Constantinople.  The  women 
were  seated  in  a  coach,  the  caateilain  and  Lotlier  rode,  at- 
tended by  twenty  armed  Lombards,  and  Synoglar,  mounted 
on  a  good  liorse,  led  the  expedition. 

Four  days  had  they  already  journeyed,  and  she  had  not 
foond  an  opportunity  of  making  herself  known  to  Lother,  or 
saying  a  word  to  him.  Now,  however,  it  happened  one  day, 
when  they  had  arrived  at  a  beautiful  cool  spring,  that 
Lother  dismounted  and  went  to  the  fountain  to  drink.  The 
Lombards  had  all  passed  on  without  stopping ;  this  Synoglar 
perceived.  "  Sir  Lother,  I  too  will  drink  !"  cried  she,  and 
she  turned  her  horse  and  rode  to  the  spring,  where  Lother 
had  alighted.  She  likewise  dismounted  from  her  horse,  but 
instead  of  drinking,  approached  him,  and  said  hurriedly:  — 
*'  Look  at  me.  Sir  Lother, — I  am  Synoglar.  The  Lady  Zor- 
merin  obtained  by  stratagem  from  the  traitorOtto  his  signet- 
ring,  wrote  the  letter  to  the  caatellain,  and  I,  dressed  as  a 
messenger,  brought  it,  and  thus  were  you  released  from  the 
dungeon.  King  Orschier  wishes  to  give  his  daughter  to  the 
traitor  Otto,  because  he  thinks  you  are  dead.  But  now  be- 
think you  how  you  may  set  yourself  and  the  rest  of  your 
company  free ;  I  most  steal  away,  and,  by  another  route, 
ride  to  Constantinople,  to  my  gracious  Lady  Zormerin." 
Lother  had  recognised  her  whilst  she  was  speaking,  and  said. 
"  Greet  my  wife  kindly  for  me,  —  I  will  see  her  ere  long,  cost 
what  it  will."  Then  Synoglar  mounted  her  horse  again,  turned 
■bout,  and  rode  away  by  another  route.  Thereat  the  caste! 
lain  gave  no  heed,  and  thought  she  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
company,  or  had  tarried  somewhere. 

Lother  rode  up  to  the  carriage  to  Seheidechin,  and  related 
to  her  privily  the  whole  matter.  Then,  added  he,  "  Dear 
Seheidechin,  you  must  now  see  how  you  can  free  yourself, 
for  1  can  no  further  aid  you." 

That  night  they  hailed  in  a  village  to  rest.  As  they 
found  nothing  there  to  eat  or  drink,  tliey  were  obliged  very 
soon  to  go  to  bed.  Seheidechin,  when  she  saw  the  Lom- 
bards were  fast  asleep,  got  up,  waked  the  other  women,  re- 
lated to  all  briejly  what  had  happened,  and  how  they  must 
|nm  that  time  abift  for  themselves ;  wherefore  they  all  cut 
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their  clothes  short,  like  boys,  that  they  might  the  moro 
easily  rwn ;  crept  aoftly  out  of  the  house,  and  fled  with  the 
titmost  speed  into  the  neighbouring  furest.  Lother,  on  hia 
part,  cut  his  sheet  into  alrips,  tied  it  to  the  window  and  let  f 
himself  down  by  it.  He  ran  to  the  next  village,  there  put 
himself  in  bed,  as  if  he  were  very  ill,  and  sent  for  the  priest.  I 
In  the  meantime  the  castellain  awoke,  and  as  he  saw  that  it  I 
was  day,  he  rose  and  went  to  rouse  Lother  and  the  rest  I 
When  he  found  that  Lother  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  he  be-  ] 
came  frightened  i  at  last  he  caught  sight  of  the  shreds  of  the  1 
sheet  at  the  window,  and  now  perceived  that  Lother  had  . 
eecaped  ;  he  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this,  and  ran  about  I 
quite  like  a  man  distraught.  But  when  it  came  to  light  that 
tiie  women  also  had  fled,  he  knew  that  some  tT^-ochery  must 
have  been  in  play,  and  foresaw,  to  his  terror,  that  he  would 
have  to  expiate  it  with  his  life.  He  made  his  party  take 
ten  different  routes,  and  seek  everywhere  whether  they  could 
not  find  some  of  the  prisoners  again,  and  fixed  with  them  upon 
a  town  where  they  should  all  re-assemble.  This  search  was 
entirely  fruitless.  Lother  kept  himself  like  a  sick  roan  in 
bed,  and  let  no  one  coiue  near  him  hut  the  priest,  until  such 
time  as  he  might  safely  think  the  Lombards  had  left  the  place. 
The  castellain,  sore  troubled,  at  length  arrived  with  hie 
company  at  Constantinople,  and  knelt  before  Otto,  who 
was  sitting  by  Zormerin.  "  Castellain,  God  greet  you,"  said 
Otto,  "  what  business  brings  you  to  me  here  in  this  strange 
land?"  "Sire,  I  bear  you  evil  tidings;  I  would  have 
brought  Lother  here  to  you,  as  yon  commanded  in  your 
letter,  but  he  is  fled."  At  this  account  Otto  was  stupified 
with  amazement.  "What!"  cried  he,  "what  sayest  thou, 
castellain  ?  I  have  never  had  an  idea  of  writing  to  you  to 
set  Lother  at  liberty.  Thou  false  villain,  if  thou  bast  let 
him  escape,  thou  shall  die  without  mercy."  He  called  his 
council  together,  and  disclosed  to  them  this  act  of  treaeh- 
eiy.  "  What  shall  I  do,  then,"  cried  he,  "  in  order  to  find 
out  who  has  played  me  this  trick  ?  "  Then  said  one  of  the 
council,  "  Sir,  it  cannot  fail  certainly  to  have  happened 
through  women,  —  the  wisest  and  strongest  men  have  been 
betrayed  by  them  ;  when  women  have  set  their  minds  OB 
doing  anything,  it  boots  not  how  men  may  contrive  and 
provide,"    "  Yes,  yes,"  said  tiie  castellain,  in  his  extremi^i 
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**  sir,  your  councillor  speaks  the  truth!"  But  these  words 
helped  not  the  poor  castellain  ;  Otto,  in  his  rage,  had  both 
liim  and  his  men  hanged  on  the  gallows. 


.  THE   TWENTIETH   CHAPTER. 

Then  went  Otto  to  King  Orschier,  and  made  complaint 
tigainst  Zorm^.rin  that  she  had  stolen  his  signet,  and  written 
It  false  letter  to  his  castellain  in  Pavia,  that  he  should  set 
XiOther  free.  "  Sir  king,"  said  he,  *•  on  account  of  tliis 
treachery  I  demand  judgment  and  justice  upon  your  daugh- 
ter." "  If  she  has  done  thee  evil,"  said  King  Orschier,  **  I 
.will  have  her  burnt."  Therewith  he  sent  a  knight  to  her  to 
bid  her  to  his  presence ;  she  was  sitting  and  listening  to 
Synoglar's  relation  of  every  thing  which  had  happened  to 
Lother,  and  how  things  had  gone  with  her,  when  she  re- 
ceived the  message  from  her  father.  She  went  to  him  imme- 
diately ;  and  when  King  Orschier  saw  her  he  cried  with  an 
angry  voice,  "  Daughter,  King  Otto  complains  to  me  that  you 
have  stolen  his  signet-ring,^  and  that  you  have  by  means  of 
it  made  a  false  letter,  and  sent  it  to  his  castellain  at  Pavia^ 
that  he  should  let  Lother  out  of  prison."  "  Father,  were  I  a 
man  I  would  answer,  life  against  life  to  any  one  who  accused 
me  of  it ;  but  I  am  a  woman,  and  cannot  now  defend  myself." 
**  You  cannot  deny,"  said  Otto,  "  that  I  found  my  signet-ring 
lying 'before  your  door;  the  blood  in  my  veins  ran  cold  when 
I  saw  it  there,  but  your  fine  speeches  and  friendly  behaviour 
eaused  me  to  forget  it  again  immediately."  **  Sir,"  exclaimed 
2ormerin,  "  if  I  was  friendly  to  you  in  words  and  actions,  it 
arose  from  love,  as  you  well  know ;  for  I  then  believed  my 
husband.  Sir  Lother,  was  dead,  as  you  declared  him  to  be* 
But  now  that  he  still  lives,  everjrthing  between  us  is 
ohanged,  and  God  preserve  me  from  ever  taking  any  other 
man !  I  am  also  guiltless  of  that  of  which  you  accuse  me." 
Then  advanced  one  of  Otto's  followers,  called  Herna ;  he  was 
the  same  who  had  carried  the  robe  to  Lother  in  the  dungeon 
and  had  pained  him  by  his  thoughtless  discourse.  "  Noble 
lady,"  said  Herna,  "  you  have  betrayed  my  lord  ;  seek  your- 
self now  a  knight  to  combat  for  you  ;  for  I  will  maintain  the 
cause  of  my  master  King  Otto ;  so  may  your  father  then 
judge  you  according  to  your  deserts."     "So  be  it!    This 
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combat  mast  be  fought,"  said  Orschier ;  ^  therdbre.  daugbter, 
go  and  seek  for  yourself  one  who  will  do  battle  for  joo." 

Zormerin  went  out  and  sent  for  thirty  of  her  retainers  in 
each  of  whom  she  had  confidence  that  he  would  go  to  the 
death  for  her  service ;  but  she  found  not  one  who  would 
fight  for  her  in  this  combat,  for  Hema  was  known  in  all 
the  country  for  a  great  champion. 

Then  Zormerin  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed  to  God  that 
he  would  not  forsake  her,  as  all  that  she  had  done  was  only 
that  she  might  remain  true  to  her  wedded  lord  and  help  him. 
God  heard  Zormerin's  prayer,  and  Lother  was  already  veiy 
near  to  Constantinople.   In  the  last  inn,  where  he  passed  the   \ 
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night  l>efore  entering  the  city,  he  bought  a  false  beard  of  a 
beggar  who  used  to  wear  it,  and  tell  people  he  was  com 
from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  who  thereupon  gave  him  alms. 
This  beard  Lother  bought,  as  well  as  a  perfect  pilgrim's 
dress,  and  went  thus  clad  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  went 
to  his  ancient  host,  Salomon,  but  did  not  make  himself  known 
to  him ;  he  wished  not  to  be  recognised  by  any  man,  for  he 
trusted  in  none.  Salomon  and  his  wife  received  him  as  a 
common  pilgrim,  and  entertained  him  very  hospitably. 

Let  us  leave  Lother  here  in  the  inn,  and  return  to  Zor- 
merin, who  had  as  yet  found  no  champion.  In  the  mean 
while  Herna  said  one  day  to  Otto,  "  Sir,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  Zormerin  can  find  herself  a  champion ;  you  will  never 
r<»v<uige  yourself  on  her ;  for,  while  her  father  King  Orschier 
lives,  lie  will  be  readily  mollified  by  her  prayers.  But  if  | 
you  will  let  me  have  my  will,  I  will  soon  free  you  from  King 
()rs(?hier,  and  then  shail  you  be  lord  of  Constantinople  and  j 
of  Zormerin."  "  If  you  can  do  this,"  said  Otto,  "  you  shall  ' 
bo  woll  rewarded.'*  Then  Herna  prepared  a  poison  so  subtle 
that  it  would  kill  a  man  as  soon  as  he  had  swallowed  it 
KinjyOrsohitT,  however,  wore  a  golden  ring  in  which  was  seta 
costly  jfom  ;  this  gem  had  lain  under  the  Holy  Cross  when  our 
bhvssod  Saviour  suffered  death  thereon,  and,  when  Longinus 
pioivod  his  side  with  the  spear,  there  flowed  over  the  stone 
Homo  of  t\\{\  divine  blood;  thence  it  derived  the  property  of 
markinjr  tht^  presence  of  any  deadly  poison,  when  brought 
within  thirty  steps  of  it,  by  springing  immediately  out  of  the 
rlnjr.  No  one  knew  this  property  of  the  stone,  excepting 
King  Orachior. 
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,  As  he  BOW  sat  at  table  and  called  for  his  great  golden 
goblet,  Herna  threw  the  poison  into  it  so  adroitly,  that  no  one 
remarked  it  But  the  instant  the  goblet  was  set  down  before 
the  king,  the  gem  sprang  out  of  the  ring  at  least  thirty  paces 
distant  into  the  hall.  King  Orschier  immediately  started 
tip  from  table  full  of  horror.  "  How  have  I  deserved/'  cried 
he,  "that  people  should  poison  me?  I  know  no  one  whom 
X  have  injured."  "  Sir,**  said  Otto,  "  the  poison  was  evi- 
dently not  placed  here  solely  on  your  account.  I  shall  there* 
fore  return  home  to  my  own  country,  before  I  too  am  poi- 
IK>ned."  .  Then  the  wine  was  given  to  a  dog,  which,  after  lap- 
ping it,  died  immediately,  so  that  all  were  convinced  that  it 
was  poison.  "Alas,  alas !  woe  is  me !"  cried  Orschier,  lament- 
Jog,  "who  can  it  be,  that  thus  seeks  my  death?"  "Sir," 
said  Herna,  "  it  can  be  no  one  but  your  daughter ;  she  can 
find  no  champion ;  she  thinks,  therefore,  to  put  you  out  of 
the  way,  in  order  to  reign  alone  in  the  kingdom,  and  thus  to 
be  absolved  from  the  combat.  Your  daughter  Zormerin  I 
therefore  accuse  of  this,  and  whoever  gainsays  me  must  fight 
with  me  I "  "  It  may  be  so,"  said  King  Orschier ;  "  bring 
my  daughter  hither.**  Then  went  full  ten  knights  and 
rudely  seized  Zormerin.  "  Dear  gentlemen,'*  said  she,  "  what 
would  you  with  me?"  One  of  them  said  :  "  Lady,  you  are 
to  be  burnt.,  on  adcount  of  the  poison  you  prepared  for  your 
father.  Denial  is  of  no  avail,  as  it  was  discovered  by  the 
ring."  "Jesus  forbid  1"  said  Zormerin,  "  what  language  do 
you  hold  ?  Eternal  God !  I  commit  myself  to  thy  care,  for 
there  are  those  who  act  treacherously  towards  me." 

She  was  led  away  like  a  criminal.  When  she  appeared 
before  her  father  she  fell  low  on  her  knees  before  him, 
"  Father,"  said  she,  "  permit  me  to  defend  myself,  for  never 
came  such  wickedness  into  my  mind."  "Base  criminal," 
cried  Orschier,  "  thou  canst  not  deny  the  fact,  —  thou  hast 
'sought  to  poison  me ! "  "  No !  never !  by  the  death  that  I 
must  and  shall  suffer."  "  Woman,"  cried  Otto,  "  you  shall  be 
burnt :  you  have  well  deserved  it  from  us,  for  you  prepared 
your  poison  for  me,  and  you  also  set  free  my  mortal  enemy ; 
whoever  denies  this  let  him  advance  and  try  your  cause 
against  my  champion."  Herna  at  theMi  words  threw  down 
iiis  gauntlet,  but  no  one  was  found  to  accept  the  challenget 
Then  King  Orschier  called  his  marshal,  and  said^  "  Marshal^ 
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1  command  thee  do  eiecution  upon  her,  and  spare  he  not| 
from  this  moment  she  shall  no  longer  be  my  daughter;  I  r&i 
nounce  her,  ttnd  will  neither  eiit  nnr  drink  until  shn  has 
received  her  just  punishment."  Zormerin  WRpt  bitterly,  and 
'WBS  led  away,  and  before  the  palace  a.  stake  was  erected  on 
B  pile  of  wood,  on  which  she  wiis  to  be  burnt. 

When  the  burghers  in  the  town  heard  thia,  pity  for  Zor- 
merin was  universal.  Men,  women,  and  children,  and  all 
who  were  in  the  city,  mourned  and  wept  for  her.  Salomon, 
the  host,  and  liis  wife  bewailed  her  very  sorrowfully.  Then 
Lother  inquired  the  reason  of  the  great  lamentation.  "  Alas 
for  us  !"  said  the  hostess,  "shall  we  not  weep  indeed?  The 
Iting's  only  child,  the  lovely  Zormerin,  is  to-day  to  be  burnt." 
liother  was  so  horriSed  that  the  blood  ran  cold  to  his  heart. 
Without  taking  leave  of  the  host,  and  without  thinking  of 
himself,  he  ran  from  the  inn  to  the  palace.  Before  the  palace 
was  so  great  a  throng  of  people  that  Lother  could  scarce  push 
through;  they  were  just  leading  Zormerin  past;  slie  had  no 
other  apparel  but  a  coarse  under-garment,  as  the  marshsl 
bad  commanded.  He  atflod  high  upon  a  platform  that  every 
one  might  see  him,  and  after  he  had  begged  the  people  to  lie 
silent,  he  began  :  "  Ye  people,  we  must  condemn  our  lady  to 
autfer  death,  when  I  have  first  asked  three  tiroes  whether  any 
one  will  fight  for  her  against  Herna.  If  one  is  found  who  wiU 
Stand  forth  as  her  chnmpion  and  be  victorious  in  the  combat, 
then  she  is  fi'ce,  and  he  who  loses  the  fight  must  be  hanged; 
but  if  there  is  no  one  to  be  found  who  will  do  battle  for  her 
against  Hema,  or  if  he  who  fights  for  her  is  vanquished,  then 
must  she,  in  judgment  and  justice,  be  burnt."  Then  the 
marshal  demanded  the  first  time  if  there  was  any  one  who 
would  answer  for  her.  Zormerin  fell  on  her  knees  and  wept 
horning  tears ;  she  looked  round  at  her  knights ;  "  You,  dew 

fentiemen,  save  me  from  this  undeserved  punishment  of  i 
eath;  I  am  falsely  accused;  I  am  unjustly  condemnedl" 
TTiuB  cried  she  constantly;  but  the  knights  were  all  silent 
Then  demanded  the  marshal  the  second  time,  and  now  Lotho 
iind  only  just  succeeded  in  pressing  through  tiie  crowd ;  lie 
came  forth  with  his  long  beard  and  pilgrim's  staff.  "  HeM 
Jne,  all  men,"  cried  he  aloud :  "permit  me  to  tight  for  the 
lady,  for  I  believe  her  to  be  traitorously  treated.  I  come 
from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  have  nothing  but  what  I  b-.ir 
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on  mj  body ;  bnt  if  joa  will  arm  me,  I  will  do  l>attle  against 
that  knave  who  stands  there ;  if  he  conqaers  me  70a  shall  hang 
me  up  on  the  gallows ;  bat  I  trust  in  God,  who  defends  the 
innocent,  because  I  know  the  ladj  is  guiltless  of  the  crime  ot 
which  she  is  accused."  While  he  thus  spake  there  arose  a 
murmur  among  the  people :  one  said  to  another, ''  I  hope  the 
pilgrim  is  sent  fnnn  Grod  to  save  our  joung  ladj."  2k)rmeria 
said  to  herself,  ''  Alas !  alas !  shall  this  pilgrim  fight  for  me, 
9nd  be  is  much  less  than  Hema  ?  Oh  Grod,  take  me  under  th  j 
protection !  **  She  called  to  her  the  pilgrim.  "  Dear  brother, 
fight  bravely  for  me;  I  swear  to  thee  they  do  me  injustice ; 
I  am  guiltless  of  the  treachery  laid  to  my  charge."  ''  Lady, 
I  fight  for  you  with  a  willing  heart,  only  take  care  that  I 
have  arms  and  a  good  horse."  "  That  you  shall  not  want,"' 
said  Zormerin,  ''but  first  let  me  kiss  the  staff  which  has 
touched  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

Lother  gave  her  the  stafi*,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  ring  on  his  hand,  which  she  well 
knew,  because  she  herself  had  formerly  placed  it  on  his  finger. 
When  she  perceived  the  ring  her  inmost  heart  revived ;  she 
looked  then  at  the  pilgrim,  but  could  not  recognise  him  on 
account  of  the  long  beard ;  then  she  glanced  at  his  hands, 
which  were  white  and  soft;  by  those  hands,  and  by  his 
brown  eyes,  she  at  last  satisfied  her  mind  that  it  was  Lother. 
Then  said  she  to  the  marshal,  ''I  am  content  with  this 
champion,  and  I  hope  Grod  the  Lord  has  sent  him  to  me.  If 
he  is  conquered  and  hanged  you  shall  instantly  bum  me,  for 
I  will  not  even  ask  to  live."  Then  Hema  was  obliged  again 
to  throw  down  his  gauntlet,  which  the  pilgrim  took  up.  "Art 
thou  noble?"  asked  Hema.  "  No  one  boasts  of  himself," 
answered  the  pilgrim ;  "  my  sword  shall  give  an  answer." 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  what  had  passed  with  the 
pilgrim,  he  only  treated  it  with  derision.  Hema  went  away 
to  arm  himself,  as  the  pilgrim  insisted  that  the  combat  should 
begin  forthwith.  The  marshal  took  Lother  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  gave  him  good  armour ;  this  the  pilgrim  knew  so 
well  how  to  put  on,  and  understood  every  thing  so  thoroughly, 
that  the  marshal  wondered  -greatly.  Then  Lother  mounted  a 
horse,  slung  his  shield  over  his  shoulder,  and  seized  the  lance ; 
then  fixing  himself  firmly  in  the  saddle,  he  rode  hither  and 
thither,  looked  ^ilpsely  to  all  the  trappings  of  the  hprse^  and 
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proved  him  in  every  way.  ''  My  God,"  thought  the  marshali 
^  who  ever  saw  a  pilgrim  like  this !"  **  Dear  sir  marshal,'*  said 
Lothen  as  he  took  leave  of  him,  ^  now  pray  to  God  for  me." 
With  this  he  rode  into  the  square,  where  he  found  Hema  al- 
ly^dy  waiting  for  him,  and  that  was  no  more  than  proper,  for 
as  Ilerna  had  thrown  the  glove  so  ought  he  also  to  be  the  first 
in  the  lists.  Lot  her  rode  up  to  Zormerin,  and  held  out  to 
her  his  hand,  which  she  pressed  to  her  lips  with  ardent 
atfeotion.  **  Grod  will  protect  thee,"  thought  ^e  in  her  heart: 
^  in  rvspect  of  the  poison  injustice  was  done  me,  and  there- 
fore I  have  faith  that  thou  wilt  gain  the  Victory;  but  the 
letter  I  did  indeed  write,  only  I  hope  that  was  no  such  heavy 
sin.*  King  Orschier  from  his  window  saw  that  the  pilgrim 
sat  well  on  his  horse,  which  caused  him  great  gladness.  "If 
injustice  is  done  to  my  daughter,  God  will  help  her,"  thought 
he  in  his  silent  heart.  The  holy  relics  were  brought,  on 
which  Lot  her  and  Hema  took  the  oath ;  then  they  mounted 
once  more,  and  withdrew  to  a  distance  from  each  other ;  aoon 
thev  rode  together  again,  and  charged  both  furiously,  so  that 
their  two  horses  fell  dead  under  them.  Quickly  they  sprang 
u(K^n  their  feet,  di'ew  their  swords,  and  struck  so  mightily 
at  each  other  that  the  people  thought  the  pilgrim  must  haTe 
fallen  at  the  first  blow,  for  Hema  was  a  much  larger  and 
sirvw5^*r  man. 

l^nhor  lK»re  himself  right  valiantly,  and  gave  Hema 
suoh  a  blow  that  the  blood  flowed  down  through  his  armoor. 
*•  Knave,**  oritnl  he,  '•take  care  of  yourself;  such  blows  I 
K>arttiHl  to  deal  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  Hema  was  furious 
at  thi»so  words,  and  pressed  hani  upon  Lother.  **  Holy  Grod," 
pray^si  /\>nneriu  fervently,  *'  protect  the  man  I  love ;  if  he 
is  ivnquortHl  and  must  die,  I  wish  not  to  live  a  day  longer!" 
Uorna  dealt  such  a  blow  at  Lother  that  it  shattered  a  fourth 
|virf  of  his  shield.  If  the  blow  had  not  thus  fallen  on  the 
shield  it  must  have  cut  Lother  in  two.  Lother  on  his  side 
wa^  not  wanting,  he  struck  so  heavily  on  Hema's  head, 
that  his  blade  shivered  against  the  helmet;  then  did  he  corse 
him  who  had  made  the  sword. 

T\\f>  jHH>plo  made  a  loud  outcry ;  "  Alas,"  said  they,  "  onr 
Udy  nnist  Ih>  burnt ! "  King  Orschier  was  grievously  trou- 
IvltHl.  •*  All,  tlaughter,"  sighed  he,  "must  I  then  curse  the  hour 
ill  which  yim  were  bora  ?"    Zormerin  fell  on  her  knees  and 
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began  to  pray  most  piously  and  fervently,  and  when  she  had 
finished  her  prayer  in  great  anguish  and  in  deep  sorrow  of 
heart,  her  senses  left  her,  and  she  fell  on  the  ground  in  a 
swoon. 

Both  still  fought  bravely.  Hema  struck  at  Ixjther,  and 
the  latter  either  warded  oiF  the  blows  or  covered  himself 
with  his  shield.  At  last  Hema  gave  such  a  powerful  blow 
that  his  sword  stuck  in  Lother's  shield,  so  that  he  could  not 
draw  it  out  again;  when  Lother  saw  this  he  seized  the  sword 
by  the  point  with  both  hands,  Hema  pulling  on  his  side  by 
the  handle,  and  Lother  on  his  by  the  point.  At  last,  when 
Hema  was  pulling  with  all  his  might,  Lother  let  go  so  sud- 
denly, that  Hema  fell  backwards  on  the  ground.  Now  Lother 
sprang  upon  him,  and  stuck  a  knife  in  his  body,  which  came 
through  to  his  back,  but  his  heart  was  not  pierced,  so  that 
he  did  not  die  immediately ;  but  he  let  his  sword  fall,  and 
this  Lother  seized  and  threw  over  the  barrier.  He  then  ran 
again  to  Hema  and  pulled  off  his  helmet ;  from  this  Herna 
revived  again,  and  sprang  upon  his  feet;  and  now  they 
wrestled  with  each  other,  but  neither  could  throw  down  the 
other ;  at  last  Lother  gave  Hema  a  blow  as  the  latter  was 
looking  round  for  his  sword,  and  recovered  again  his  knife, 
with  which  he  cut  off  Hema*s  ear  and  a  portion  of  his  cheek. 
"  Thou  canst  not  now  escape  the  gallows,"  cried  he,  "  for 
whosoever  sees  thee  with  one  ear  will  soon  know  thee  to  be 
a  thief."  "Pilgrim,  thou  hast  treated  me  very  ill,**  said 
Hema ;  "  if  thou  wilt  now  freely  let  thyself  be  conquered 
by  me  I  will  give  you  gold  and  silver  in  plenty,  and  besides 
that  many  costly  gifts.*'  "False  villain!"  cried  Lother, 
"  what  a  shameful  deed  dost  thou  propose  to  me !  but  know, 
thou  knave,  that  thou  hast  no  pilgrim  before  thee,  but  Lother 
of  France,  to  whom  thou  broughtest  a  garment  in  the 
dungeon.**  This  terrified  Herna  so  that  his  heart  sunk 
within  him.  "  Noble  sir,"  began  he,  "  I  yield  to  you ;  but 
before  you  slay  me  let  me  go  to  King  Orschier,  that  I  may 
confess  my  treachery,  for  it  was  I  who  prepared  the  poison 
for  him.**  Lother  sat  himself  down,  for  he  was  weary,  and 
wished  to  listen  to  Herna's  discourse ;  then  Hema  sat  him- 
self opposite,  as  if  he  wished  to  talk  more  conveniently 
with  him ;  but  he  seized  his  knife  before  Lother  was  aware, 
and  threw  it  at  him ;  the  knife,  however,  pierced  only  the 
^i»ist-plate,  and  happily  did  not  wound  liOt\i^T^  ^ot  V'aA.Vw, 
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fj^one  deeper  the  wound  must  have  'been  mortaL  Then 
Lother  sprang  up  furious  and  indignant,  grasped  his  knife, 
and  struck  so  fiercely  at  Herna  with  it  that  it  cloTe  his 
head  from  the  crown  to  the  teeth ;  then  Herna  fell  dead,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  beautiful  2^rmerin '  and  her  father.  All 
the  people,  full  of  joy,  shouted,  '*  Grod  the  merciful  sent  us 
the  pilgrim !  Blessed  be  the  hour  when  he  first  came  hither !" 
Lother  went  straightway  to  Zormerin,  took  off  his  helmet, 
and  kissed  her  on  the  lips  with  his  long  beard,  at  which  all 
the  people  laughed  heartily. 

Then  Zormerin  led  him  by  the  hand  to  her  father,  and 
said,  —  "  You  see  now,  my  lord  and  father,  how,  by  the 
Lombard,  violence  and  injustice  have  been  done  me ;  I  have 
neither  thought  to  do  evil  against  my  father,  nor  will  I  ever 
think  it."  King  Orschiej  replied,  —  "I  see  it  now  very 
plainly,  dear  daughter ;  go,  take  with  you  the  pilgrim,  en- 
tertain him  well,  give  him  also  rich  gifts,  and  when  he  goes 
away  I  will  allow  him  an  honourable  attendance  as  far  as  he 
pleases.  Lother  thanked  the  king  courteously ;  then  Zor- 
merin and  Synoglar  led  him  into  a  private  chamber ;  here 
he  washed  himself,  so  that  his  natural  colour  again  appeared, 
and  made  himself  as  neat  as  he  could,  then  went  he  to  Zor* 
merin  in  her  chamber;  she  joyfully  embraced  him,  and 
pressed  upon  his  mouth  a  hundred  thousand  kisses.  Of  their 
great  joy  at  being  together  I  will  forbear  to  speak,  as  every 
one  can  well  imagine  it.  Zormerin  bound  up  his  wounds,  of 
which  he  had  many,  and  took  good  care  of  him.  "  Dear 
wife,**  said  Lother,  "  can  you  not  inform  me  at  all  where  my 
trusty  comrade  Mailer  is  sojourning?"  "No,  I  have  no 
tidings  of  him,"  answered  Zormerin  ;  "  nothing  have  I  heard 
since  he,  here  in  the  hall,  declared  war  against  the  kin^: 
my  father ;  at  that  time  this  faithful  man  had  in  mind 
to  go  to  his  father,  and  there  to  pray  for  help  for  you ;  and 
further,  neither  to  take  rest  nor  repose  until  he  had  set  you 
free  from  your  captivity."  "  Ah !"  cried  Lother,  "  how  can 
I  ever  recompense  him  for  his  fidelity  ?" 

Fourteen  days  had  they  already  been  together,  when  there 
arrived  at  last  at  Constantinople  Scheidechin,  Mailer's  wife, 
and  straightway  she  came  to  Zormerin,  who  was  heartily  re- 
joiced to  see  her  again  ;  Zormerin  forthwith  sent  to  fetch  hot 
other  women,  who  were  tarrying  at  an  inn  in  the  town,  and 
gave  permission  thai  x\\ey  xi\\w\\x  ^W  <iQ?5ivi  to  her.     Now  that 
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•Scheideckin  knew  that  Mailer,  her  husband,  was  still  living, 
and  she  herself  was  well  tended  and  nourished  by  Zormerin, 
as  well  with  food  and  drink  as  with  baths  and  magnificent 
clothes,  she  bloomed  out  again  and  became  as  beautiful  as 
before. 

Here  we  will  leave  Zormerin  and  Lother  for  a  little  space, 
and  once  more  take  a  view  of  Mailer,  his  faithful  comrade.  * 


THE   ONE-AND-TWENTIETH   CHAPTER. 

Maller  and  his  friends  had  assembled  a  mighty  army,  an4 
therewith  had  invaded  Lombardy  and  ravaged  the  whole 
land ;  neither  churches  nor  cloisters  were  spared.  When  they 
came  to  Pavia,  a  herald  was  despatched  into  the  town  to 
the  burghers,  with  a  command  that  they  should  bring  out 
Lother,  and  also  that  Otto,  their  king,  should  be  bound  on  a 
horse,  hand  and  foot,  and  delivered  into  their  hands.  For 
Mailer  insisted  so  strongly  that  he  must  hang  Otto,  that  none 
of  his  friends  could  reason  him  out  of  it.  The  citizens  an- 
swered the  herald :  —  "  Lother  of  France  has  been  carried 
hence  to  Constantinople,  and  there  he  has  been  reconciled  with 
our  King  Otto."  No  sooner  had  Maller  received  this  answer 
from  the  herald  than  he  became  frantic  with  impatience.  He 
swore  to  God,  King  Orschier  and  Otto  should  die  the  bitterest 
of  deaths,  if  they  set  not  his  lord  free,  for  he  could  not  be- 
lieve in  the  reconciliation.  Therefore  permitted  he  the 
city  to  be  taken  by  storm ;  and,  as  history  tells  us,  he  left 
no  living  soul  in  Pavia.  Men  and  women,  greybeards  and 
children,  all  were  put  to  the  sword,  because  he  hated  all 
Lombards  as  false  traitorous  people.  After  he  had  gar- 
risoned the  city  with  twenty  thousand  of  his  armed  men,  he 
departed  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Constantinople; 
So  soon  as  he  entered  the  country  of  King  Orschier,  he  rav- 
aged and  burnt  every  part  and  slew  all  who  opposed  him. 

Then  ran  certain  inhabitants  to  Constantinople,  and  fell 
at  the  king's  feet,  saying,  "  Sire,  guard  your  city,  for  Maller 
is  approaching  with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  will 
besiege  you ;  he  is  not  more  than  two  miles  distant,  and 
wherever  he  has  passed  he  has  burnt  and  ravaged  every- 
thing, and  slain  every  body."  King  Orschier  was  greatly 
frightened,  and  said  to  Otto    "  I  beg  of  you,  be  reconciled 
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with  my  daughter,  and  assist  me  against  Mf^llen  You  may 
be  certain  Lother  is  with  him,  and  will  not  fail  to  creep  into 
the  palace  to  Zormerin ;  then  we  will  imprison  him,  and  yoa 
can  do  with  him  what  70U  please,  and  {^terwards  marry  mj 
daughter."  "  Give  me  your  word,"  said  Otto,  "  that  you  wiU 
do  this,  and  I  will  remain  here  and  fight  against  Mailer." 
King  Orschier  had  Zormerin  summoned  to  him,,  and  he  told 
her  she  should  be  reconciled  with  Otto  and  be  his  wife,  be- 
cause he  was  going  with  him  to  assist  him  against  Mailer. 

Zormerin  said,  *^  Gracious  lord  and  father,  since  it  pleases 
you  I  will  be  reconciled  with  him,  although  he  has  acted 
very  ill  towards  me,  and  I  liave  been  forced  to  suffer  much 
shame  on  his  account ;  but  his  wife  will  I  never  be.  You 
also  will  not  desire  it^  now  you*  have  heard  that  my  lord 
Lother  is  living."  Then  she  reconciled  herself  amicably 
with  Otto,  and  immediately  thereafter  hastened  away  and 
went  again  into  her  own  chamber  to  Lother  ;  she  told  him 
how  that  Mailer,  with  a  mighty  army,  was  not  far  from  the 
city,  and  that  he  was  going  to  besiege  it.  Then  up  sprang 
Lother,  and  cried,  '*  I  will  ride  out  to  him,  the  true-hearted, 
who  comes  to  aid  me."  **  Dear  lord,"  began  she  again,  "  I 
entreat  you  not  to  destroy  my  father ;  he  follows  evil  coun- 
sel, but  1  know  for  certain  he  will  regret  it."  '*  Dear  wife, 
be  calm  ;  no  harm  shall  betide  your  father,  but  Otto,  the 
traitor,  I  will  kill,  though  he  is  my  cousin,  for  he  has  com- 
mitted a  great  wickedness  towards  me."  When  it  was 
night  Lother  armed  himself  and  put  on  magnificent  armour, 
and  Zormerin  gave  him  a  good  horse.  Then  went  she  forth 
with  him  and  had  the  gates  opened,  for  the  warden  dared 
not  refuse  the  king's  daughter.  So  Lother  rode  out,  and 
thanked  God  with  his  whole  heart  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  open  plain.    Zormerin  returned  weeping  to  her  chamber. 

As  the  day  broke,  Lother  met  many  people  who  were  hurry- 
ing towards  the  city.  "  From  whom  do  you  flee,  dear  people  ?" 
asked  Lother.  "  We  may  well  flee,"  answered  they,  •*  and  yoa 
will  find  it  necessary  likewise ;  for  there  is  a  great  army  be- 
yond, which  ravages  the  whole  country,  bums  and  destroys 
churches  and  monasteries;  and  all  who  are  met  with  are 
put  to  death."  Lother  was  glad  when  he  heard  that  his 
comrade  Mailer  was  so  near  him,  and  rode  on.  Then  saw 
be  A  knight  of  goodly  mien,  who  had  dismounted  from  bif 
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horse,  and  by  him  was  a  beautiful  young  maiden,  who  com- 
plained and  lamented  loudly  and  very  grievously ;  for  he 
struggled  with  her,  and  sought  to  bend  her  to  his  wishes. 
•*  Oh,  kill  me,"  cried  she,  weeping ;  "  take'  thy  sword,  strike 
off  my  head ;  for  I  would  rather  die  than  yield  myself  to 
thee.**  "  Dear  maiden,'*  quoth  the  knight,  "  first  you  shall 
submit  yourself  to  my  will,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to 
strike  off  your  head."  Then  cried  the  maiden  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Oh,  Mary,  mother  of  God,  come  to  my  aid !  help  me 
to  preserve  my  honour  and  my  life  !*'  Lother,  who,  behind 
a  bush,  had  heard  all,  now  issued  forth  and  cried,  *'  False 
knight,  mount  thy  horse;  thou  must  fight  with  me,  for  I 
hereby  proclaim  myself  this  maiden's  knight."  The  knight 
no-  sooner  heard  these  words  than  he  sprang  on  his  horse  and 
couched  his  lance.  It  was  Dietrich  of  Carthago,  a  bastard 
«on  of  King  Ansys ;  he  had  can*ied  off  this  lady  by  violence, 
on  account  of  her  beauty,  and  had  killed  her  father,  the  king 
of  Spain ;  through  the  consequences  of  this  outrage  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Spain  was  long  time  desolated. 

They  now  fought,  and  struck  so  furiously  at  each  other, 
that  both  were  wounded.  This  a  knight's  serving-man,  who 
had  ridden  thither,  saw,  and  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode  off 
to  Mailer,  who  was  not  far  behind.  "  Sir,"  cried  the  rider, 
"  come  and  aid  the  bastard  of  Carthago,  he  is  combating 
with  a  stranger  knight,  who  is  pressing  him  very  sore.'* 
Then  Mailer  blew  his  horn  and  spurred  his  horse  into  a 
swift  gallop;  after  him  hastened  near  ten  thousand  men. 
When  Mailer  came  near  the  spot  where  the  two  knights  were 
fighting,  he  hurried  towards  them,  intending  to  help  Dietrich ; 
but  Lother,  who  knew  him  by  his  blazonry,  hastily  pulled  off 
his  helmet,  and  Mailer  recognised  him  also.  Both  leapt 
from  their  horses,  embraced  and  kissed  each  other  for  very 
joy,  and  they  even  wept  with  gladness  that  they  were  again 
ttear  each  other.  In  tjie  mean  time  the  other  leaders  of  the 
army  were  arrived  also ;  King  Galyen,  Otger,  Mailer's  bro- 
ther, and  King  Ansys ;  they  all  bade  Lother  welcome,  and 
were  rejoiced  to  see  him.  Now  came  near  to  them  also  Die- 
trich of  Carthago,  who  reconciled  himself  with  Lother,  and 
•11  were  lull  of  joy.  Mailer  related  to  his  friend  all  that  had 
kappened  to  him  since  they  saw  each  other  last;  so  also 
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did  Lotber ;  and  both  determined  to  besiege  Constantinople, 
and  never  to  rest  till  they  had  hanged  Otto  on  the  gallows. ' 

Now  tbej  marched  on,  and  besieged  the  town  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  King  Orschier  determined  at  the  same  time  to  fall 
opon  them  with  a  great  army  before  they  had  reposed 
after  their  march.  Of  this  his  knights  were  very  glad ;  and 
they  led  nearly  sixteen  thousand  men  against  the  enemy* 
Mailer  also  arrayed  his  army ;  and  Lother  and  King  Ansys^ 
King  Gralyen,  Otger,  and  Dietrich  of  Carthago  led  each  a 
host.  King  Orschier  and  his  Greeks  fought  bravely  against 
the  enemy;  but  the  latter  also  were  not  backward  in  the 
combat.  Otger,  Mailer's  brother,  met  in  fight  Salomon  the 
host,  pulled  off  his  helmet,  and  would  have  killed  him ;  hot 
Mailer  saw  it  and  said,  *'  My  brother,  spare  him ;  he  is  my 
good  friend."  **  Yield  ye  to  me,**  cried  he  to  him.  Then 
Salomon  the  host  gave  up  his  sword,  and  he  was  led  into 
Mailer's  tent.  It  was  a  great  fight,  in  which  every  one  staked 
his  life.  Mailer  pressed  on  until  he  perceived  King  Orschier.' 
"  Thou  most  foolish  king,"  cried  he,  "  now  thine  hour  is 
come ;  thou  hast  already  lived  too  long."  With  these  words 
he  thrust  at  him  with  his  spear,  and  threw  him  out  of  the 
saddle  ;  so  that  he  fell  underneath  the  horse.  Mailer  seized 
him  and  pulled  off  his  helmet.  Now  Otto  had  sworn  to  thd 
king  by  all  the  saints  that  he  would  not  forsake  him ;  hot 
when  he  saw  him  lying  there  on  the  ground,  he  would  not 
have  taken  all  King  Solomon's  treasures  to  oppose  Mailer. 
The  latter  then  drew  his  sword,  and  was  going  to  strike  off 
Orschier's  head,  when  Lother  hastened  thither  and  seized 
his  arm.  "  Dear  Mailer,  do  not  kill  the  king ;  give  him  u^ 
to  me."  Mailer  did  it  unwillingly,  yet  he  respected  Lother^ 
word,  and  let  go  tlie  king.  "Noble  sire,"  said  Lother,  "yon 
see  now  what  Otto's  kingdom  helps  you ;  you  have  betrayed 
yourself."  Then  he  sent  him  into  his  tent,  and  commanded 
that  he  should  be  guarded. 

Otto  looked  this  side  and  that  side,  and  would  willingly 
have  been  far  away  ;  but  he  could  not  quit  the  field  for  the 
people.  Mailer  advanced  still  further  in  the  fight,  till  at  lasl 
he  caught  sight  of  Otto,  and  was  opening  himself  a  way  itt 
order  to  reach  him.  This  Otto  became  aware  off,  and  begged  '-. 
a  Lombard  knight  to  change  armours  with  him.  '*  I  will  weR  % 
reward  you  for  \t,  da^ki  knight,"  said  he  ;  "  for  I  would  not  ' 
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Wait  for  Mailer  for  all  the  wealth  in  the  world."  The  knight 
was  the  boldest  and  most  valiant  of  the  Lombards ;  he  in- 

-  Mantlj  changed  armour  with  Otto,  and  the  latter  then  hurried 
oat  of  the  fight  into  the  city.  Mailer  had  now  reached  the 
Iiombard  knight,  and  gave  him  so  fierce  a  blow,  that  he  fell  dead 
firom  hia  horse.  Now  Mailer  fancied  it  was  Otto,  and  dragged 
him  into  his  tent,  in  order  to  give  him  over  to  Lother.     The 

Eple  also  fancied  Otto  was  slain,  and  made  a  retreat. 
Her,  when  he  was  arrived  in  his  tent,  pulled  off  the  dead 
;  aian's  helmet ;  but  when  he  saw  that  it  was  not  Otto,  he  was 
!  tore  vexed.  "  A  more  cowardly  wretch,"  said  Lother,  **  than 
that  red-head  lives  not  on  earth." 

.•  Now  Lother  summoned  King  Orschier  and  said,  "  Noble 
'  king,  I  will  do  you  no  injury ;  I  know  well  that  my  cousin 
Otto  counselled  you  to  act  thus  foolishly.  You  are  a  man  of 
aense;  reflect  that  I,  by  the  priest  before  the  altar,  was 
given  to  your  daughter  as  her  wedded  husband.  You  know 
that  no  marriage  can  be  severed,  unless  death  dissolve  it,  and 
I  swore  fidelity  to  her  at  the  altar  by  the  Grod  who  suffered 
death  for  us.  Whatever  therefore  may  happen,  and  whatever 
you  may  do  to  me,  I  will  never  act  ill  towards  you,  and  will 
always  hold  you  in  honour  as  my  father-in-law."  King 
Orschier,.  when  he  heard  Lother  so  speak,  fell  down  before 
him,  embraced  his  knees,  and  wished  to  beg  his  forgiveness ; 
but  Lother  would  not  suffer  it ;  he  was  too  generous  and 
virtuous.  "  If  it  please  you,"  said  Orschier,  "  I  will  now 
Tide  into  Constantinople,  and  to-morrow  I  will  have  the  gate 
opened  for  you,  and  give  up  Otto  into  your  hands."  "  Do  so, 
in  Grod*s  name,  sir  king,"  said  Lother.  **  Ah  !  that  shall  he 
pot,'*  interposed  Mailer  ;  "I  will  not  let  him  depart  until  he 
has  sworn  on  my  hand  what  he  promises  to  you ;  for  one 
irho  has  so  often  lied  as  he  has  may  not  lightly  be  trusted." 
' .  Then  Orschier  vowed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  before  all  pre- 
•enty  by  the  honour  of  his  knightly  word,  that  he  would  open 
the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  give  Otto  up  to  them.  So 
ICaller  suffered  him  to  depart,  and  Lother  attended  him ; 

-  and  while  they  both  rode  together,  Lother  related  to  him,  how 

he  was  the  pilgrim  who  had  slain  Herna  and  saved  his 

Aaaghter.     Then  King  Orschier  wept  when  he  heard  that 

Udcy  and  blessed  Lother  for  his  truth  and  his  heroism. 

:  As  soou  as  King  Orschier  was  come  to  Constantlno^la 
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into  his  palace,  he  sent  a  troop  of  men-at-arms  to  seek 
Otto,  and  to  take  htm  prisoner.  They  found  the  red-haired 
hidden  in  a  chamber,  where  he  laj  and  slept.  He  was 
bound,  and  led  before  the  king.  *'  What  means  this,  then  ?" 
asked  he.  '*  Yesterday,  miserable  knave,  thou  didst  forsake 
me,**  said  the  king,  '^wlien  thou  sawest  me  in  most  dire 
necessity;  and  now  by  the  God  who  made  us,  I  will  deliver 
thee  up  to  thy  cousin  Lother,  and  to  Mailer  his  comrade." 
Now  Otto  was  horribly  frightened,  and  shrieked  and  cried, 
but  it  availed  him  not ;  he  was  bound  fast,  hand  and  foot,  to 
a  pillar. 

Then  the  king  had  the  gates  opened  wide  and  let  Lother 
and  his  army  enter.  Zormerin  ran  to  meet  Lother,  and 
Scheidechin  her  husband,  Mailer :  they  embraced  each  other 
with  love  and  great  delight.  "  Mailer,"  began  Scheidechin,  "I 
already  began  to  believe  you  would  marry  another  maiden." 
"  Dear  wife,"  answered  Mailer,  "  and  if  I  had  married  a  hun- 
dred, thou  would'st  have  been,  as  you  still  are,  the  lady  and 
mistress.  But  rest  tranquil,  I  have  well  taken  care  of  myself, 
and  always  remained  true  to  you."  They  now  advanced 
with  great  joy,  and  with  the  sound  of  pipes  and  cymbaK 
and  music  of  every  kind  towards  the  palace,  so  that  it  was  a 
wonder  to  hear  them.  **  Dear  husband,**  said  Zormerin,  "I 
wish  now  to  be  avenged  on  that  wicked  knave  Otto  :  but  I 
well  know  that  you  will  never  do  that  yourself,  therefore 
I  beg  you  summon  your  friend  Mailer ;  for  I  swear  to  God  I 
will  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  Otto  is  no  longer  among  the 
living."  Lother  called  his  comrade  Mailer  and  said,  "I 
pray  thee,  strike  off  Otto's  head,  for  I  will  at  no  price  lay  my 
hands  on  him."  "  Sir,"  answered  Mailer,  "  I  only  want,  first, 
permission  from  you ;  for  the  rest,  let  me  care."  Therewith 
Mailer  unbound  the  prisoner  from  the  pillar,  and  led  him  by 
one  arm  down  the  stairs.  Otto  looked  as  if  he  were  already 
dead.     He  was  taken  out  to  the  gallows  and  hanged. 

They  lived  now  all  in  great  joy  together.  Lother  and 
Zormerin,  Mailer  and  Scheidechin,  were  the  happiest  mar- 
ried couples  one  could  see  ;  the  maiden  Synoglar  also  mar- 
ried Dietrich  the  Bastard  of  Carthago.  Soon  thereafter 
King  Galyen  and  his  son  Otger,  King  Ansys  and  the  rest 
of  tlie  nobles,  took  leave  of  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and 
each  returned  to  his  own  country. 


THE    TWO -AND- TWENTIETH    CHAPTER. 

The  citizens  of  Constantinople,  and  all  Greece,  choaeLolher  of 
Frsncefor  their  king  ;  for  King  Orscliierwasnow  an  old  man 
and  might  no  longer  reign.  When  that  Lother  was  ci-owned 
Ung  and  emperor  of  Greece,  and  there  was  in  consequence 
thereof  great  feasting  and  banqueting,  there  came  a  mes- 
senger, an  ambassador,  before  him,  who  kneeled  down  and 
Mid,  "  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  known,  may  he  take  the 
emperor  and  all  his  host,  toniay  and  all  future  days,  under 
his  protection !"  "  Giod  save  you,  worthy  messenger,"  said  the 
emperor;  "say  on;  what  bringest  thou  to  us  ?"  "  Sire,  I  am 
sent  to  you  by  the  pious  Bonifaciua,  our  spiritual  father.  He 
implores  you,  through  me,  that  you  will  come  to  his  assist- 
ance.  Fourteen  heathen  kings  have  besieged  Rome  ;  among 
them  are  the  soldan  of  Babylon  and  the  king  of  Morocco, 
who  with  all  his  people  are  so  black  that  they  look  like 
hellish  devils.  They  have  thirty  thousand  armed  men,  and 
the  black  devils  especially  arc  so  numerous  that  they  possess 
the  entire  plain,  and  ravage  the  whole  Roman  land.  Where- 
fore our  spiritual  father  begs  you  not  to  forsake  him  in  his 
extremity,  as  all  Christendom  is  concerned  in  this  matter." 

"  Honoured  ambassador,  has  not  (he  holy  father  sent  also 
to  my  brother  Ludwig,  king  of  France,  and  summoned  him 
to  his  assistance  ?"  "  Sire,  I  believe  he  has  also  sent  to  him, 
but  I  know  not  whether  he  will  come;  for  people  say, 
generally,  that  he  lets  himself  be  guided  by  evil  counsellors, 
and  does  according  to  their  advice."  Then  Lotber  dismissed 
the  ambassador  with  this  answer,  "  that  he  would  in  a  short 
time  with  his  whole  force  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the 
holy  father."  Mailer  entreated  thiit  he  also  might  go  with 
him,  for  he  desired  greatly  to  fight  once  more  against  the 
infidels.  "I  quit  you  not  again,  sire,  till  death  itself  shall 
part  us."  "For  that  may  God  be  praised  and  thanked." 
said  Lother ;  "  blessed  is  the  hour  in  which  you  became  my 
comrade."  Lother  then  wrote  letters  to  all  his  princes  and 
counts,  as  far  as  his  dominion  extended,  and  summoned  them 
and  all  their  armed  men ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  had  all 
assembled  at  Constantinople.  Tlien  Lother  took  leave  o( 
hia  wife :  she  wept  bitterly  when  he  departed,  and  never 
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more  was  she  to  behold  him.  Mailer  also  bade  farewell  to  his 
faithful  Scheidechin :  the  parting  was  most  bitter  and  very 
sorrowful  to  the  two  couples,  for  thej  loved  each  other  to 
their  very  hearts. 

Lother  and  his  army  embarked,  and  sailed  with  a  favour- 
able wind  to  Italy;  there  they  landed,  and  moved  on  towards 
Rome.  Previous  to  this,  Lother  had  said  to  Mailer,  "I  will 
complain  to  the  pope  of  my  brother  Ludwig,  that  he  shares 
not  his  kingdom  with  me,  and  that  he  refused  to  help  me 
out  of  my  captivity  at  Pavia.  If  the  pope  assists  me  not  to  ob- 
tain my  rights,  I  will  do  myself  justice  with  an  armed  hand.** 

When  they  arrived  before  Rome,  they  found  the  infidels 
just  then  engaged  in  a  severe  contest  with  the  Christians. 
"  If  I  hear  aright,"  said  Lother,  "  I  recognise  the  cry  of 
Montjoye,  the  French  war-cry :  quick,  dear  MaUer,  let  tis 
thither,  for  I  cannot  permit  the  French  to  win  the  day 
alone."  They  rushed  onwards  now,  in  dense  masses,  and 
attacking  the  heathens  in  the  rear,  thereby  threw  the  enemy 
into  very  great  confusion.  History  relates,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Lother  and  JVIaller,  the  French  would  that  day  have 
been  all  put  to  the  sword.  Lother  saw  a  troop  of  infidels  who 
were  fighting  very  obstinately,  and  heard  also  the  French 
war-cry  of  Montjoye.  Then  he  hastened  forwards  to  where 
the  crowd  was  thickest,  and  there  he  saw  his  brother  Ludwig 
surrounded  by  infidels,  fighting  on  foot ;  his  horse  had  beea 
killed,  and  himself  sore  wounded.  Lother  knew  him  imme- 
diately by  his  arms.  When  he  saw  him  in  such  distress,  he 
forgot  his  displeasure  against  him,  and  struck  around  him  at 
the  heathens  with  such  strength  and  courage,  that  there  was 
soon  a  clear  space  around  Ludwig,  for  the  infidels  fled  before 
Lother  like  devils  from  holy-water.  And  in  truth  he  was  as 
noble  as  he  was  a  valiant  knight ;  he  struck  him  who  carried 
the  heathen  banner,  and  severed  his  arm  from  his  shoulder, 
so  that  the  arm  with  the  banner  together  fell  to  the  ground; 
lie  then  seized  the  horse  of  this  same  heathen,  and  led  it  to 
the  king.  Ludwig  mounted,  and  looked  hard  at  Lother  ;  he 
observed  that  he  had  the  Greek  and  French  arms  quartered 
on  his  shield.  The  Greek  arms  were  a  griffin,  half  of  gold 
and  half  of  silver ;  and  furthermore  there  was  a  stool, — thu 
Btool  denoted  justice.  "  Dear  friend,"  began  Ludwig,  "  what 
18 your  name?  I  ought  in  justice  to  ask  it,  because  you  hav< 
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Baved  me  from  death ;  besides  whicli,  I  see  the  lilies  of 
France  upon  your  shield,  as  well  as  the  Greek  griffin,  which 
much  excites  my  wonder."  "  I  will  not  reveal  to  you  my 
name,"  said  Lother ;  '*  a  griffin  I  bear  because  I  am  emperor 
5>f  the  Greeks ;  and  I  have  the  lilies  also,  because  I  am  a 
soil  of  King  Charles  of  France/*  Then  Ludwig  was  greatly 
amazed.  "  Oh !  -dear  brother,"  cried  he,  "  I  implore  your 
mercy,  for  I  have  acted  adversely  towards  you,  I  acknow- 
ledge ;  and  I  will  make  atonement  according  to  your  will 
bnd  pleasure.  You  have  shown  me  much  love,  for  which  I 
thank  you ;  but  I  have  not  deserved  it  at  your  hands."  At 
ihis  appeal,  Lother's  heart  was  moved.  "  Brother,"  said  he, 
"  I  forgive  whatever  you  have  done  against  me,  although 
you  have  made  a  very  unfair  division  of  the  paternal  in- 
heritance ;  you  have  obtained  not  only  France,  but  besides 
that,  the  empire  of  Rome.  Let  us  now  agree  to  lay  our  cause 
before  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  he  will  impartially  arbitrate 
between  us,  and  make  a  just  pai'tition."  ''It  shall  be  as  you 
desire,"  said  King  Ludwig. 

Now  again  they  rode  into  the  fight,  and  smote  bravely  all 
the  infidels  who  came  near  them.  Mailer  also,  that  same 
day,  did  many  noble  deeds,  and  slew  many  heathen  men  of 
might.  The  pope  stood  on  the  walls,  and  prayed  incessantly 
to  Grod  to  protect  the  Christians  and  give  them  the  victory. 
When  night  came  on,  the  chiefs  assembled  and  took  counsel 
together,  what  they  should  do ;  then  Mailer  gave  ttem  this 
advice^  that  they  should  make  a  truce  with  the  heathens,  in 
order  that  they  might  bury  their  dead,  who  were  already 
become  so  putrid  that  a  pestilence  might  perchance  arise  in 
the  land.  The  whole  council  approved  this  advice ;  and 
sent  forthwith  a  herald  to  the  pagan  camp,  to  demand  a 
truce  of  fourteen  days,  which  the  infidels  agreed  to.  Then 
the  Christian  army  returned  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  pope  with  the  greatest  honours ;  he  went 
himself  to  meet  them,  and  gave  them  his  holy  benediction. 
Then  said  he  to  King  Ludwig,  "  Welcome  in  God's  name, 
my  son  ;  in  this  strait  I  required  you  very  much."  Then 
he  advanced  and  spoke  to  Lother.  "Welcome  in  G^d's 
name,  my  dear  son ;  I  have  already  heard  of  thy  great  deeds. 
You  are  the  sword  and  buckler  of  all  Christendom  and  of 
justice.  'You  are  very  like  your  father;  and  although  he 
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banished  you  for  sevcii  years  long,  that  is  now  passed,  and  it 
should  no  longer  be  to  your  injury;  you  and  your  brothermiiBt 
share  your  paternal  inheritance."  "  Holy  father,"  said  King 
Ludwig,  "  we  have  both  agreed  to  refer  the  case  to  your  arbi- 
tration :  if  I  have  been  guilty  towards  my  brother,  I  will  make 
amends  to  him  and  pray  his  forgiveness  for  every  injury." 

"Well  said,  dear  son,**  answered  the  pope.  Now  they 
all  went  together  into  the  papal  palace,  and  sat  down  to 
table,  where  they  were  excellently  served. 

When  the  truce  was  ended,  the  Christians  again  marched 
out  against  the  heathens.  Of  that  day  and  the  horrible 
slaughter,  when  many  thousand  Christians,  and  a  far  greater 
number  of  the  pagans,  lost  their  lives,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  speak. 

Before  the  Christians  marched  out  of  Rome  to  the  battle- 
field, they  heard  mass  with  the  greatest  devotion ;  this  the 
pope  himself  performed.  The  people  had  presented  also  rich 
offerings.  The  pope  gave  them  his  benediction,  and  excited 
their  devotion  with  the  sight  of  the  holy  relics.  The  vic- 
tory was  theirs ;  and  those  infidels  who  saved  not  themselves 
by  flight  were  all  slain.  Now  tiiey  all  again  entered  Rome^ 
where  the  pope  received  them  with  still  increased  honour 
and  rejoicing.  The  Christian  dead  were  all  buried  in  con- 
secrated ground ;  but  the  bodies  of  the  infidels  were  exposed 
to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 

"  God  will  comfort  all  Christian  souls. 
But  the  devil  will  roast  the  heathen.** 


THE    THREE-AND-TWENTIETH   CHAPTER. 

Fourteen  days  had  Lother  and  the  others  been  together 
at  Rome,  when  a  messenger  arrived  bringing  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor.  Lother  gave  the  letter  to  his  secretary,  that  he 
might  read  it ;  but  as  the  latter,  having  opened  it,  began 
to  read,  he  wept  very  bitterly.  "  What  is  the  matter  se- 
cretary ?  wherefore  do  you  weep?"  "  Sire,"  said  the  secre- 
tary, "  King  Orschier  informs  you  that  your  wife,  the  Lady 
Zormerin,  is  dead;  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  child}  h, 
which  they  also  fear  greatly  will  not  live."  Then  Lother,  -  ^ 
from  horror,  fell  in  a  swoon  on  the  ground,  and  remained    ^^ 
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he  as  Mwigii  sdk  11  Tuni^iiL  le^  :dzf^  jis 

■hiliiFif  -vail  2SM^  iir  rtut  jos^   it  Jis  'imnnnri   vrunsui:^ 

btt  fjuJiiT  ietfCesL  3fic  "^le  "wranst  ~"«r  my  tot*  iouiEif  u  .xim^ 
''AIkT  acv-  liBummL  "111711™    Z.ir-iu*—TT  **  ^rs:*!.  its  itmc-^ 

loRr  keys  duHi  f»antt>ft  i&  r  -rrua^ir^  jibsc  rimL  ^ikifiL  irvitt 

noet  pBons  sui  T^ranns  ^rnnum  :311c  -sr^or  -HtKr^L  ic?  Aa*. 
deack!  me- II  3ie  ^uaufx  liuia  Jiv^Fi^  ^uaa  sujica  nfiOKC 
than  fcer!^  •*•  Tm  ^cuiiiljI  r^tfari.  j^mrsnii:  3*  G^jiL*  st£»l 
Kb^  \jaiirszz  sir.  4ii  Gvi^t  -yfTTs.  su  siasc  re  ^^jime  ^  p«m;§;.'^ 
"  Akr  lr*;Gu»r  l'^  'suunmeti  Lcoiir.  •*'i  wtus  b*jc!i  »?  Wfijiiiw** 
tone:  iflv  &av»  I  Lok  ai±r  w^uibl  iIihk  I  Iuv«L  Oq;».  «Mynk! 
opcaaadiv^niswseizoExcLiaei^js!''  Ami  agiini  lie  %.h;>^ 
his  hair  and  vrnxi^  2js  hands^  Nr>  bislx  Sdni  ^ii^r  ^  Isftni  :ii 
hean^  bat  had  ae if>f!3L  mac  ^^nj  £3»i  hiAir^i  Lccc:»fr':<^  tyumttt^ 
he  woali  lar.^  rioei  hfTi, '  Two  di^^  lohi  tw^  nxfbic^  Vf  (*«> 
mentBd,  «>  cub  oa  ooe  dired  to  ocSfr  ^^^flfcsvvfctxsci  U>  hxttt ; 
but  OB  the  third  ^x  iue  b«c:izxi«  3:%>n^  clIsou  No  ^rw^T  i$  $^ 
great  hot  cue  mcs^  at  I&st  torg>^t  it :  ttus  ve  viui  $ih>w  <Ui^Y 
in  the  vorid,  bsch  in  bkh  &nd  eTm  in  temkr-ihMftrt^  w\>igtt<)k 
The  pope  seat  vord  10  the  two  Iwother^  l^^h^r  »n<l 
Lndwig;,  and  ^be  other  princes^  that  th^^v  $hiHiKl  ;iU  «$$>e«u^)^ 
together  m  tb  presence.  *•  Dear  prineos."  lh<>  jhhv  b^fi^n  ^^ 
say  in  the  a^seffiblj,  ^toq  are  both  :^^)$  ot'  tW  t^miK'rxMr 
Charles  of  France/  The  French  hare  ekctxni  Lmlw^it  i^?^ 
their  lord  and  king ;  but  Lother  has  not«  of  all  hi$  Mtt^rt^t^l 
inheritance,  a  spur's  worth ;  yet  is  he  the  empt^rvu*  1.  h^rltvVj^ 
legitimate  son,  and  no  bastani,  nor  do  wo  hold  him  ^^  t\>  Uv, 
Now,  dear  lords  and  friends,  what  think  vou  of  th^^  fv4K>win^^  Y 
I  beseech  you  give  me  your  opinion.  It  stn^uw  to  mo  ii  ju?** 
apportionment  that  Ludwig  should  n»main  king  in  Frauots  wud 
Lother  be  emperor  of  Rome,"  "  Holy  fftthor,**  boguu  Klutf 
Ludwig,  "your  counsel  appears  to  me  to  Ih>  giHul,  ami  I  will 
follow  it."  Thus  the  pope  thought  to  unito  tho  two  IwH^thorm 
but  through  this  union  in  the  sequel  morti  tlmn  twioo  \^  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  slain.  Thert^  wen^  nuinv  wiokotl  nntl 
malicious  men  among  the  counsellors  of  King  Ludwigi  who 
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Still  remained  of  Lother's  old  enemies;  these  were  mocI( 
alarmed  that  Ludwig  should  have  proved  so  submissive  to 
the  pope,  and  that  he  had  so  freelj  given  up  the  empire  to 
Lother,  and  hence  arose  great  misfortunes^  and  the  most 
bloody  war  that  ever  was  waged. 

Lother  was  elevated  on  the  papal  throne,  and  the  imperial 
crown  placed  on  his  head,  and  in  the  one  hand  the  8W(»:d,  and 
in  the  other  the  imperial  globe.  Great  honour  had  arrived 
to  Lother,  for  thus  he  was  crowned  Roman  emperor  with 
lAuch  festivity  and  great  pomp;  but  he  was  not  pleased 
therewith,  and  when  every  other  man's  heart  was  gay  his 
was  not  so,  on  account  of  his  wife,  who  was  never  absent 
from  his  mind  night  or  day,  and  whom  he  deeply  mourned 
in  bis  heart. 

Shortly  afterwards  King  Ludwig  took  leave  of  the  pope 
on  his  return  to  France.  He  also  went  to  Mailer  to  bid  him 
farewell,  for  Mailer  then  lay  ill  in  bed  from  his  wounds.  He 
had  received  in  the  last  battle  no  less  than  thirty  woundsi 
which  were  mortally  dangerous.  At  last  came  King  Ludwig 
to  his  brother  the  emperor,  to  take  leave  of  him.  He  em- 
braced and  kissed  him  very  affectionately,  and  said,  *'  Dear 
brother,  you  have  asked  my  advice,  and  I  pray  of  you  now 
earnestly  to  follow  it ;  take  no  other  wife."  "  My  brother,* 
answered  Lother,  "  that  would  I  not  do  for  many  a  ton  of 
gold  —  and  had  you  asked  my  opinion  before  you  married 
your  wife,  neither  should  I  probably  have  advised  you 
thereto."  To  this  King  Ludwig  replied  not,  but  he  took 
leave  and  rode  away  back  again  to  France.  j 

Now  spoke  those  false  traitors,  Lother's  enemies,  to  Lud- 
wig. "  Oh  sire,  how  unwisely  have  you  acted  in  thus  sepa- 
rating the  empire  from  the  French  crown.  You  have 
deprived  it  of  its  greatest  glory,  and  you  cannot  henceforth 
ever  hope  to  enjoy  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  your 
brother,  and  your  inheritance  will  suffer  from  it  for  centuries. 
The  empire  will  now  elevate  itself  far  above  the  French 
crown,  and  the  latter  will  never  more  be  able  to  shake  itsetf 
free.  Never  did  a  king  bargain  so  injuriously ;  childrep 
who  are  yet  unborn  will  curse  your  soul  for  it." 

Such  language  these  traitors  held  so  often  towards  tb0 
king,  and  he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  so  much  from  the  santf 
quarter,  that  he  at  last  began  in  his  heart  to  hate  his  brother 
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As  they  were  now  counselling  him  to  hctraj  Lother,  and  make 
war  upon  him,  thus  spoke  Ludwig  :  *'  You  are  my  confiden- 
tial counsellors  and  trusty  friends,  hut  speak  no  mere  on  this 
suhject;  I  will  listen  to  it  no  longer:  advise  me  no  further 
concerning  it;  for  I  will  never  consent  thereto."  The  traitors 
Were  ill-content  with  this  decision :  they  would  willingly  have 
done  Lother  any  injury ;  for  they  could  not  forget  that  he 
bad  formerly  been  found  with  their  wives  and  daughters. 

To  the  king  they  spoke  no  more  at  that  time ;  but  they 
determined  among  themselves  to  get  on  their  side  the  king's 
wife  Blanchefleur,  and  thus  bring  the  king,  her  husband,  to 
yield  his  consent.  When  a  woman  has  a  husband  who  loves 
her  from  his  heart,  she  leads  him  whereto  she  will ;  and  the 
wiser  the  man  is,  the  greater  folly  she  can  persuade  him  to. 


THE   FOUR-AND-TWENTIETH  CHAPTER. 

After  Ludwig   had  journeyed    from   Rome,   there  came 

a   message  to  Lother  that  his  son  was  living,  fresh  and 

healthy  ;  he  had  from  his  birth  the  mark  of  two  red  crosses ; 

and  furthermore   his  right  arm,   which  should  wield  the 

sword,  was  quite  red  like  blood,  but  the  other  arm  was 

white.     This  message  made  Lother  glad;  and  he  said  to 

Mailer,  "  Dear  comrade,  I  must  journey  to  Constantinople 

to  see  my  son.     In  the  mean  time  have  yourself  well  cared 

for  by  the  physician,  that  you  may  recover."     "  Dear  sir," 

Said  Mailer,  "  I  beg  you  to  bring  my  wife  Scheidechin  hither 

to  me.*'    *'  That  shall  be  done,"  said  Lother :  with  that  he 

rode  forth,  embarked  on  board  a  ship,  and  arrived  without 

adventure  at  Constantinople. 

When  Eling  Orschier  and  Lother  saw  each  other,  they 
both  began  weeping  bitterly ;  and  the  grief  of  both  for  the 
beautiful  2^rmerin  was  again  renewed.  The  nurse  brought 
Lother  his  infant  son :  then  his  tears  flowed  abundantly  over 
:he  child.  "  Marphone,  thou  dear  son,"  said  he,  "  the  most 
beautiful,  the  best,  and  truest  woman  on  this  earth  died  for 
p-our  sake."  "  By  my  truth,"  cried  King  Orschier,  "  he  sliall 
^eep  the  name,  for  Marphone  signifies  in  our  language,  'Alas 
:hat  thou  wert  bom !' "  Lother  tarried  twenty  mouths  at  Con- 
stantinople, after  which  he  took  leave  of  his  father-in-law, 
ntending  to  travel  again  to  Rome.     At  his  departure  King 
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Oraefiner  prMHsed  Ub  that  ke  vodd  keep  Ibrpfaoae  Bndcr 
laa  em  M  ConsiMUuoflc^  sad  pre  Um  tfe  Greek  empire  ; 
batadfiaedAM  Lotbo- >ImmU  agaia  ake  *  wife,  m  order  M 
kave  aa  bar  to  (be  BoMaa  empire.  "  I  ■■  wiBng  to  ohey 
joor  wtsfces"  aaevered  Lodko-,  "bat  Berer  Aailllavewifs 
aalbarcloTCdtbe&iihfidZonKriB.-  Tlliiiitiiaii  iiwiaiii 
ta  ComtaatiBo^  and  beeaMe  basdione  and  taB ;  batl^Acr 
demand  whbSdMideduA,  Hallo's  wif^  to  Bone.  Heretb^ 
mad  SlaHer  eonplddj  racDrered ;  ud  tke  jof  be  bad  m 
•eeii^  Sdietdccfaai  again  waa  Tcr^  great. 

Lotber  now  bred  Jor  fear  jearm  in  Bone,  aad  dori^  tfcat 
tiflie  fliarebed  BB  expe£tian  gainst  d»e  infidda,  to  wboa  bs 
oecadoned  great  tnjiiry.  But  be  eoold  bM  jet  find  reaol*- 
tion  to  take  a  wife,  for  Zornwiin  lived  erer  in  fau  beart 

la  the  mean  while  the  traitors  bad  not  on  tbeir  part  been 
idle ;  they  bad  persnaded  Blancbeflenr,  the  queen  of  Fraoee, 
that  ahe  oagfat  to  talk  orer  her  bnsband ;  and,  at  la^  after 
many  repobea,  he  gave  her  his  consent  to  ibe  war.  Luther 
likewise  assembled  a  might;  host,  and  man;  nobles  and 
piinceacame  to  aid  him ;  Marpbooe,  also,  Lother'a  son,  who  in  i 
tbe  mean  time  bad  become  a  great  and  powerfal  knight,  and 
afterKing  Orschier'sdeath,  emperor  of  Greece,  Birived  to  his 
&ther't  aarifltance  with  a  roightj  army.  >Ialler  and  his  men 
alio  failed  him  not.  Then  commenced  the  bloodiest  war,  in 
(rhich  Christians  foaght  against  Christians,  of  which  one  hai 
ever  heard.  For  many  years  thiii  war  lasted,  and  therein 
many  lands  were  ravaged,  charches  and  monasteries  burned, 
and  mure  than  six  hundred  thousand  men  lost  their  lives,  tdU 
their  blood  dyed  crimson  all  the  rivers  and  streams  in  tbe 
land.  At  last  Lolher,  in  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  be- 
came reconciled  to  Ludirig,  but  not  till  after  his  traitor 
caansellors  were  all  either  dead  or  imprisoned. 

Then  Harphone  took  leave  of  his  father,  and  returned 
with  his  army  to  Constantinople.  Mailer  received  tidings 
that  his  beloved  wife  Scbeidechin  was  dead;  then  grieraS 
be  deeply  for  her  and  wept  outright,  nor  could  he  ever  ba 
gay  agfu'n  from  thut  moment ;  and  thence  also  he  knew  how 
unhappy  his  lord  and  comrade  Lother  must  be  to  bis  life's  end. 
It  occurred  to  him  in  liis  mind  that  he  mi^hl  as  well  see  hia 
father  and  mother  once  more ;  so  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
£mpcrar  Lother,  and  rode  to  Montsysson.     But  he  had  first 


ged  to  promise  Lother  to  return  igain  to  Rome, 
to  be  long  absent.  At  Montsysaon  he  found  his 
1  mother,  as  well  as  his  brother,  King  Ansys,  and 
hia  aons,  and  the  wild  Bastard  Dietrich  of  Carthago.  They 
8,11  rejoiced  greatly  t  M  Her  again,  but  he  could  no 

longer  enjoy  H  pp  W  h  n  he  had  barely  spent  four 

weeka  with  tl  m  h  d  I  d  his  intention  of  returning 
forthwith  to  R  me,  t  tb  E  peror  Lother.  He  therefore 
took  leave  of  all  h  (n  ds,  k  aaed  his  mother  with  tearful 
eyes,  and  rode  aw  y  Wh  he  came  near  to  the  city,  his 
heart  became  s  pp  d  w  th  grief,  and  he  was  so  troubled 
on  account  of  all  the  Christian  blood  he  had  fihed,  that  be 
was  obliged  to  dismount  from  his  horse  and  ait  down.  Uera 
be  imagined  a  voice  from  heaven  called  to  him,  and  said 
that  he  should  become  a  hermit,  lead  an  ascetic  life,  and 
expiate  his  sina  in  prayer  and  solitude.  Then  he  let  his 
horse  loose,  went  far  into  the  forest,  where  no  man's  foot 
ever  come,  and  here  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  slept  on  the  bare 
ground,  bore  the  armour  on  hia  naked  body,  without  once 
taking  it  off  by  night  or  day,  eiit  wild  roots,  which  he 
grubbed  up  himself,  drank  water,  and  mortified  his  body 
continually. 

The  Emperor  Lother  waa  at  Rome,  and  marvelled  much 
that  Mailer,  liis  comrade,  returned  not ;  and'  as  so  long  a 
time  had  already  elapsed,  Lother  himself  set  forth  with  a  few 
followers,  and  went  towards  Montsysaon  to  aeek  him.  But 
no  one  there  had  any  knowledge  of  what  had  become  of  him  ; 
they  bad  all  imagined  he  must  be  in  Rome,  and  their  fear 
WHS  great,  when  they  learnt  from  Lother  that  he  had  never 
arrived  there.  Lother  and  the  others  sought  for  him 
throughout  the  whole  country,  but  nowlicre  could  he  be 
found.  Then  Rosamunde,  Mailer's  mother,  laid  herself  down 
and  died  I'or  great  grief  of  her  aon.  Lother  returned  again 
to  Rome.  Three  years  passed  away,  and  no  one  had  yet 
heai-d  any  tidings  of  Mailer.  Then  Lother  fell  ill,  and  nearly 
died  also  of  griei';  he  mourned  and  wept  inceasanlly;  and 
as  often  as  any  one  spoke  of  Itluller,  or  mentioned  his  name, 
he  Ijegnn  anew  to  weep.  At  length  be  became  so  ill,  that ' 
waa  obliged  to  keep  to  liis  bed ;  he  was  also  very  weak  in  I 
mind ;  and  the  physician  admonished  him  that  he  mult 
oeofle  to  encourage  this  great  grief. 
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Lixher.  .bpretoie.  conmuuided  throughoat  his  whole  king* 
4»i  tb^t  no  oae  shoaU  speak  of  Mailer,  nor  even  mentioa 
Kb  aasM.  and  that  whoever  tranagresaed  this  order  should 
dae.  1^3$  vas  Mailer  soon  forgotten,  and  his  name  never 
aaore  tboofhi  of.  Aiker  three  jearSi  it  was  exactly  the  time 
when  twof^  exhibiwd  St.  Teronica  in  Borne ;  this  saint  was 
s2>;>vn  CQO^  in  ererr  hondred  jears.  Now  Mailer  thought 
thai  he  abo  would  go  thither  to  see  St.  Veronica.  He 
joanMjvd  then  to  Rome ;  his  heard  was  long,  and  his  ooonte- 
nance  p^ue  and  widiout  colour  or  animation,  for  during  three 
Tears  he  had  taken  no  animal  food,  and  had  scarcelj  sustained 
tc^  life  v:thin  him.  He  arrived  dad  like  a  pilgrim,  so  that 
nooe  o<r  his  triends  could  have  recognised  him,  and  he  went 
isisaediarelv  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  watched 
Lother.  his  eomnde.  enter  and  depart  every  daj  before  him. 
Otte  Sundav  Mailer  sought  the  psJaoc  where  Lother  resided, 
and  when  the  latter  saw  him  he  trembled  all  over,  for  it 
Wvvzirht  to  his  mind  that  Mailer  had  once  told  him  he  wonU 
vet  ^Hse  dav  be  a  pilgrim.  **•  Ah,  Mailer,"  sighed  the  em- 
pervsr  to  himselu  **  if  I  but  knew  where  to  find  thee,  from  one 
end  of  the  vv^srld  to  the  other  would  I  go  to  seek  for  yoa" 
MaIIer«  :»t  having  heard  of  the  emperor^s  prohibition  that  his 
t^arj^e  shvMaU  never  be  uttered  in  his  presence,  approached 
h:»,  auxt  S?i^>i  am  "  alms  for  God^s  saike,  and  also  for  the 
sUt*  of  T-;*ur  filth: al  cvkmrade  Mailer,  whom  you  loved  so 
d^'ArS".**  A:  :he  sound  of  this  name  the  emperor  lost  all  con- 
tn.^1  o:*  h*.:ixsei\  his  heart  became  hardened,  and  he  clutched 
his  k::irV\  whioh  he  oast  at  the  pilgrim,  so  that  it  entered 
dvvs^  in;o  his  Kxiv.  "  Alas !  Lother,  I  am  MaUer  your  com* 
radK\  w  hv>m  thou  hast  killed.  Come  here  to  me ;  kiss  me,  that 
1  wiav  show  mv  forgiveness  of  the  deed." 

Then  lA^hor  sprang  down,  took  the  pilgrim  in  his  arms, 
and  sorutinisevi  him  from  head  to  foot ;  having  at  last  re- 
\\^nl*sl  his  ivmrade,  he  fell  down  beside  him  in  a  swoon. 
>Yhcu  ho  ajTun  came  to  himself  and  remembered  his  misery, 
he  oriisi  nUnul  for  great  grief,  cursed  himself  and  the  hour 
in  whioh  ho  wi\s  K>rn,  and  would  have  put  an  end  to  his 
o>K  n  Hfo%  h;ul  not  Mailer  collected  all  his  remaining  strength 
and  prx^vonttnl  him.  •'  Sire/'  said  he,  "  multiply  not  your 
»in.s  but  think  of  God :  shriek  not  out  so  loud  that  I  nm 
Mallor,  whom  you  have  killed;  for  should  my  father  and 
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lMx>ther  hear  of  it,  thej  would  wish  to  avenge  on  you  my 
death,  which  Gk)d  forbid !  God  and  his  dear  mother  forgive 
you,  as  I  forgive  you  with  my  whole  heart."  When  he  had 
said  this,  he  gave  to  Lother  one  last  smile  of  affection,  and 
fell  back  dead  in  his  arms.  His  soul  had  been  so  fuU  of  faith- 
ful love,  and  he  had  been  called  to  so  expiatory  a  life,  that 
eertainly  heavenly  bliss  is  now  his  portion.  His  body  was 
buried  by  the  knights  in  holy  ground.  After  that,  Lother 
fell  into  such  a  severe  sickness,  that  people  thought  he  could 
no  longer  live.  At  length  he  was  so  far  recovered  that  he 
could  again  go  out ;  but  he  never  more  spoke  word  to  any 
man,  and  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief,  whence  no  one 
could  arouse  hun. 

•  On  a  certain  day  he  had  ridden  out  alone,  and  would  take 
none  of  his  attendants  with  him.  They  waited  in  vain  for 
his  return  ;  he  never  came  again  to  Rome.  As  his  son  Mar* 
phone  was  passing  through  the  Calabrian  forest,  he  fouua 
him  as  a  hermit,  in  a  cell,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
there  be  soon  afterwards  died  in  his  son's  arms. 

Thus  endeth  the  book  of  Lother  and  Mailer,  the  two 
fkitliful  friends. 
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SCHLOSS  KARLSTEIN,  NEAR  PRAGUE. 

1808. 

Sr.HLOSS  Kaelstein,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  English^  "  CSasA 
Karlstein,"  is  situated  in  a  lovely  spot,  at  the  distance  oft 
few  hours'  journej  only  from  the  ancient  capital  of  Bohemii* 
Its  heavy  towers  rise  from  the  deep  bosom  of  woods  and 
forests,  and  the  mountain  on  which  it  stands  is  girt  roond 
by  other  verdant  hills  and  wooded  heights.  The  castle  wii 
erected  by  Charles,  the  fourth  emperor  of  that  name, — a  sove- 
reign, who,  while  acting  towards  the  empire  generally  in  the 
spirit  of  a  step-father,  was  to  his  Bohemians  a  loving 
parent,  a  gracious  and  beneficent  sovereign,  and  whose  me- 
mory yet  lives  in  the  traditions  of  Bohemia,  associated  with 
spirit-stirring  recollections  of  a  golden  era,  —  a  happy,  yet 
at  the  same  time  glorious  period  of  their  national  existence. 

The  castle,  though  still  entire,  has  undergone  little  alte^ 
ation  from  repairs  or  renovations,  and  therefore  transports 
us  the  more  completely,  in  its  present  half-ruined  condition, 
to  those  by-gone  days  when  it  was  first  erected,  unrolling  be- 
fore us  a  rich  stream  of  historical  recollections, — memories  of 
its  founder  Charles,  — of  the  period  of  the  Hussites, — and  the  f* 
many  secret  deeds  of  feai*ful  justice  or  cruel  revenge,  which  ^ 
have  been  enacted  within  its  walls ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  speaks  to  us  of  the  piety  of  that  departed  time,  the  beao- 
tiful  regulations  of  its  ecclesiastical  government,  and  the 
glorious  dawn  of  art,  then  breaking  in  those  northern  lands. 

Schloss  Karlstein,  besides  its  numerous  other  remarkable 
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Atlqaities,  contains  treasures  which  will  prove  of  incompar- 
kble  value  in  illustrating  the  earliest  history  of  painting.  The 
venerable  specimens  of  that  art  here  existing  link  themselves 
»n  the  one  hand  with  the  old  Grerman  school,  and  on  the  other 
rith  the  earliest  S3rmbolism  of  the  Greek  Christian  style. 

One  of  the  two  masters,  chiefly  employed  in  decorating 
he  chapel,  was  of  German,  extraction  —  Wurmser  of  Stras- 
K>arg ;  the  other,  Theodoric  of  Prague,  had  completelif 
ddopted  the  style  prevalent  in  the  first  epoch  of  painting, 
jid  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  the  ByzantiHe  or 
nodem  Greek. 

The  paintings  of  Wurmser,  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of 
}t.  Mary,  are  greatly  injured  and  defaced.  Those  of  Theo- 
loric  of  Prague,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Gross,  in  the 
;reat  tower  of  the  castle,  are  generally  in  excellent  preserv- 
tion ;  and  in  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  windows  I  re- 
oarked  a  few  by  Wurmser,  much  less  damaged  than  tiiose  in 
he  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  —  a  picture  of  the  '*  Annunciation," 
or  instance,  and  one  of  the  "Adoration  of  the  Three 
Qngs.'*  Another  painting,  representing  the  Apocalyptic 
jaxah  with  seven  horns,  with  the  seven  Electors  kneeling 
ound  in  pious  adorati(fn,  is  also  ascribed  to  that  artist. 

The  pictures  of  saints,  by  Theodoric  of  Prague,  appear 
mquestionably  the  most  fascinating  to  the  eye,  and  they  are 
lesides  of  higher  importance  in  the  history  of  the  art.  They 
lumber  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  all  repeating  the  By- 
antine  type  *,  and  are  half-lengths  rather  larger  than  life.  I 
iras  particularly  struck  with  the  latter  circumstance,  as  most 
arly  pictures  after  that  type  which  I  have  seen,  either  at 
^logne,  Paris,  or  in  the  Netherlands,  have  been  rather  at 
inder  the  natural  size  of  life. 

Theodoric's  pictures  are  painted  in  general  on  a  flowered 

*  In  the  rqiresentations  of  Byzantine  art,  the  particular  knowledge  of 
iature,^that  is,  of  the  human  form, — is  entirely  wanting ;  this  is  apparent 
Q  the  drawing  of  the  naked  figure,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  which 
ooceed  each  other  in  stiff  lines,  sharp  and  powerful,  fbllowing  no  law  of 
jorin.  The  heads  do  not  want  character ;  but  the  expression  is  not 
nereljr  defective — they  have  in  common  something  of  a  spectral  rigidity, 
ndicating,  in  its  type-like  sameness,  a  dull  servile  constraint.  The  figures 
arte  long  and  meagre ;  the  execution  generally  distinguished  by  extreme 
iaishf  though  not  by  any  particular  harmony  of  colour.  The  grounds 
j«  entirely  gilt —  Kugler*8  Handbook,  pages  22,  2S. 
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gold  ground ;  the  draperies  sometimes  of  one  colour  on^,  ,P 
in  general  either  blue  or  red,  and  sometimes  strewed  ^^'  If 
stars  and  golden  flowers.  The  eflfect  produced  bj  the  inte-  1^ 
nor  of  the  chapel,  in  other  days  when  all  the  tints  were  fresh,  r 
must,  from  the  external  brilliancy  of  the  colours  employed,  |^ 
have  been  magnificent  and  almost  dazzling,  ThepaneQed 
walls  and  the  vaulted  roof  gleam  on  every  side  with  gilding 
and  gorgeous  colouring,  and  are  decorated,  below  the  paint- 
ings, with  gold,  precious  stones,  and  symbolical  emblems  and 
ornaments,  among  which  the  square  Grerman  cross  is  con- 
stantly introduced.*  Many  of  the  heads  in  Theodoric's  paint- 
ings are  of  great  beauty :  all  highly  expressive,  and  soft  and 
delicate  in  colouring,  as  is  well  known  to  be  generally  tiis 
case  with  these  earliest  paintings :  the  features  noble,  and 
profoundly  imagined,  and  the  finishing  touched  with  so  happy 
and  skilful  a  hand,  that  modern  artists  might  well  envy  its 
success. 

The  artists  of  the  Byzantine  school  often  attain  a  peculiar  t 
excellence  in  these  points,  even  when  deficient  in  many 
others  ;  as  for  instance,  when  any  figures  are  introduced  in 
artistic  and  difficult  attitudes,  their  attempts  at  designing 
them  are  usually  unsuccessful,  and  the  figures  are  ill-pro- 
portioned and  badly  drawn.  In  Theodoric's  pictures  d 
saints,  which  are  generally  half-lengths  only,  an^  in  simple 
attitudes,  the  skilful  draughtsman  will  detect  fewer  faults  of  '^ 
this  nature ;  and,  compared  with  other  pictures  of  the  same  \h 
date,  they  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  to  rank  among  the  best  of  '^ 
that  style.  I  particularly  noticed  a  head  of  St.  Ludmillfl,  fe 
which  was  remarkably  beautiful ;  she  is  represented  with «  A 
handkerchief  round  her  throat,  and  her  hands  folded  in  ^ 
prayer.     St.  Sigmund  (Sigismund)  may  be  cited  as  an  ex'  ^n 

fee 

*  The  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  great  tower  of  the  castle  de  Aj 
serves  especial  notice.     The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  inlaid  with  rough  |j^^ 
amethysts,  chrysolites,  onyxes,  and  other  precious  stones.     The  upper  ■- 
part  is  covered  with  panelling,  divided  into  a  number  of  square  compart*  :'-' 
ments,  which  contain  half- figures  of  holy  persons,  130  in  number,  painted  ^! 
by  Theodoric  of  Prague.     On  the  walls  are  several  scenes  from  Scrip-  |ior 
ture,  ascribed  to  Wurmser  and    Kunze.     The  paintings  in  the  lower  j^^ 
church  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  are  also  attributed  to  these  n^ 
artists.     They  represent  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  giving  the  cross  t»  \ 
his  son ;  Wenceslaus  bestowing  a  ring  on  Sigismund,  and  again  kneeliol 
absorbed  in  his  devotions.  ^-  Kugler^s  Handbook,  pages  38,  39.  I 
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Mktiquities,  contains  treasures  which  wilt  prove  of  incompar- 
able value  in  illustratiag  theearliest  history  of  painting.  The 
venerable  specimens  of  that  art  here  existing  link  themselves 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  old  German  school,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  earlicBt  syrabolisra  of  the  Greek  Christian  style. 

One  of  the  two  masters,  chiefly  employed  in  decorating 
the  chapel,  was  of  German  extraction  —  Wurmser  of  Stras- 
bourg ;  the  other,  Theodoric  of  Prague,  had  complete^ 
adopted  the  style  prevalent  in  the  first  epoch  of  painting, 
and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  the  Byzantine  or 
modem  Greek. 

The  paiatings  of  Wurniser,  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary,  are  greatly  injured  and  defaced.  Those  of  Theo- 
doric of  Prague,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Oross,  in  the 
great  tower  of  the  castle,  are  generally  in  excellent  preserv- 
ation ;  and  in  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  windows  I  re- 
marked a  few  by  Wurmser,  much  less  damaged  than  those  in 
the  chapel  of  St,  Mary,  —  a  picture  of  the  "  Annunciation," 
for  instance,  and  one  of  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Three 
Kinga,"  Another  painting,  representing  the  Apocalyptic 
Lamb  with  seven  horns,  with  the  seven  Electors  kneeling 
round  in  pious  adoration,  is  also  ascribed  to  that  artist. 

The  pictures  of  saints,  by  Theodoric  of  Prague,  appear 
unquestionably  the  most  fascinating  to  the  eye,  and  they  are 
besides  of  higher  importance  in  the  history  of  the  art.  They 
number  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  all  repeating  the  By- 
zantine type  ♦,  and  are  half-lengths  rather  larger  than  life.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  latter  circumstance,  as  most 
early  pictures  after  that  type  which  I  have  seen,  either  at 
Cologne,  Paris,  or  in  the  Netherlands,  have  been  rather  at 
under  the  natural  size  of  life. 

Theodoric's  pictures  are  painted  in  general  on  a  flowered 

•  In  (he  rep  resell  (ations  uf  ByEsntine  set,  the  paTticuUr  knowledge  of 

in  the  drawing  o(  the  naked  figure,  and  in  the  folds  o(  (he  drapery,  which 
niiiceed  each  olher  in  stiff  lines,  sharp  and  powerful,  following  no  law  o( 
form.  The  heads  do  not  want  character ;  but  the  cipression  is  not 
merely  defeetiie_-lhey  haie  in  common  mmething  of  a  spectral  ri^dity, 
indicaiiug,  in  its  type-like  lameness,  a  dull  servile  cnnstraini.  Thefigure* 
■re  long  and  meagre ;  the  eiecuciun  generally  distinguished  by  eilrcme 
finish,  though  not  by  any  paiticuloi  harmony  of  colour.  The  grauods 
«ie  entirely  gilt.—  Kif/erV  Handbuok,  pages  22,  S3. 
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pose  of  long  and  unbroken  contemplation.  The  entire  space 
IS  therefore  filled  with  numerous  small  figures,  all  of  whidi 
are  invariably  uniform. 

In  the  Romish  Church,  however,  in  which  the  mjsteriei 
are  not  celebrated  in  secret,  nor  the  high  altar  screened  from 
the  eyes  of  the  congregation,  it  becomes  of  necessiQr  tiie 
grand  centre-point  of  attraction  and  reverence,  and  all  tiie 
resources  of  art  and  architecture,  as  well  as  painting,  an 
exhausted  in  its  exaltation  and  adornment.  Fiainting,  of 
course,  became  an  adjunct  of  high  importance,  and  the  loftj 
compositions  designed  for  altar-pieces  undoubtedly  opened  t 
wide  field  for  the  display  of  genius,  and  gave  a  new  impak- 
and  most  ennobling  tendency  to  Western  art.  Still  it  wii, 
long  ere  that  art  attained  the  high  degree  of  vigour,  bold*' 
ness,  and  all-subduing  grandeur,  which  subsequently  chane-" 
terised  it ;  slowly  and"  gradually  it  ventured  to  overstep  the 
narrow  bounds  within  which  it  had  originally  been  confine^  i 
and  to  discard  that  prescribed  formula  of  early  Christiavii 
painting,  which,  though  fraught  with  expression,  spiritualilji  j 
and  beauty,  was  nevertheless  monotonous  and  circumscribeK  J 
The  venerable  remains  of  early  art  still  existing  in  thechiral 
at  Schloss  Karlstein,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  ttf  ^ 
genius  of  the  Bohemian  Theodoric,  belong  to  a  period  whii!^ 
preceded  one  of  these  remarkable  starting  points  of  nw' 
dern  art  Having  merely  passed  through  that  place  on  Df 
road  from  Prague,  I  was  unable  to  devote  more  than  one  j^ 
day  to  an  examination  of  its  antique  treasures ;  but  the  r- 
little  I  can  presume  to  say  of  them  from  recollection  will  fr: 
perhaps  arouse  the  attention  of  others,  who  may  have  bd-  ^ 
ter  opportunities  of  examining  them  and  appreciating  thdr  ^ 
value.  * 

The  important  place  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  that  i, 
early  period,  in  all  investigations  of  the  history  of  the  art,  i; 
has  of  late  years  been  acknowledged,  not  in  Grermany  onlf»|ib 
but  also  in  Italy ;  and  the  beautiful  germ,  the  first  budding 
promise  from  which  all  the  glorious  fruition  of  modem  tft 
subsequently  developed  itself,  begins  now  to  be  better  known 
and  more  justly  esteemed.     It  is  to  be  wished  that  BohemiAJ^g 
patriots  and  amateurs  would  concur  in  making  Karlstdiyk*-: 
which  with  such  treasures  surely  well  merits  it,  the  theajejj 
of  a  grand  artistic  national  work,  on  the  plan  of  that  recentl;|/  ^ 
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blished  on  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.*  In  this  lattor 
rk  the  earliest  straggles  of  unassisted  genius  are  laid  be- 
e  us  in  the  efforts  of  Buffidmaccot:  we  are  tempted  to 
npare  the  strange  and  daring  creations  of  Orgagna}  with 
i  sublime  conceptions  of  Dfmte ;  and  in  the  compositions 
SenoEzo  Grozzoli§  we  recognise  such  an  overflowing 
mdance  of  noble  forms  and  grand  conceptions,  that  wo 
1  the  editor  of  the  work  to  be  fully  justified  in  styling 
Q  the  Raphael  of  the  early  masters. 
W^ould  that  the  many  complaints  raised  in  Italy,  of  the  ne- 
ct  and  disregard  to  which  these  old  paintings  are  exposed, 
re  not  equally  applicable  to  ourselves  I  The  destroying 
ad  of  time,  unassisted  by  such  neglect,  inflicts  too  many 
eparable  injuries  on  the  productions  of  the  arts.  Would 
it  it6  ravages  were  not  too  often  aggravated  either  by 
;entional  wantonness  and  folly  on  our  part,  by  the  all- 
rvading  domination  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  or  a 
^offhtless  contempt  for  the  glories  of  antiquity!  One  of 
B  fresco  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Campo  Santo,  at 
sa,  a  masterpiece  of  Giotto,  has  been  partially  destroved 
order  to  make  way  for  a  monument  to  the  Signori  Alga- 
tti.  Two  other  paintings  by  Gozzoli  have  in  like  manner 
»en  sacrificed,  and  are  now  completely  defaced  by  busts 
id  modem  inscriptions.  Every  age  appears  to  have  a  bar- 
irism  of  its  own,  and  the  modem  era  is  distinguished  in 
reary  country  alike  by  a  contempt  for  its  own  national  an- 
[laities.  Though  wandering  with  eager  cariosity  into  the 
tmotest  ages  of  the  world,  the  period  more  closely  preceding 
ir  own  is  held  in  utter  scorn  and  onwisely  calumniated  by 
false  epithet)  hbrieaXed  by  its  despisers,  who,  while  they 


^  The  eemcCcry  €€  Piaa,  an  emeeimU  o€  about  400  feet  in  knctli  and 
.S  io  width,  h  aaid  to  have  been  filled  with  earth  brooght  frtfin  tne  UiAf 
mad  in  the  tliirteeDlh  ceotorj ;  it  wm  encUned  bf  high  waHc,  and  Mir* 
«UMied  on  the  innde  by  an  arcade,  adorned  with  large  paintingik* 
-f  BuiaiBiinn  BfrffaJmarBo,     His  exiaCenee  appearii  to  be  donbtfol, 
.  Ilia  life  hj  Vaaari  is  a  mere  eollettjon  of  wliiiiMi<  il  nUftith, 
^  An^va,  aon  of  tbe  Florentine  senlptor  Ciooe,  died  in  tm9.     TV 
Jijeeta  of  his  pictnna  are  tbe  Triompb  of  Death,  the  Lmi  JadfSWM^ 
Id  the  uinrw fitinn  of  HelL— See  Km^ier^B  MmrnMnik,  pa^  7a 
S  Of  the  Tnaean  scbool,  and  a  uhtAm  of  Fwaole ;  between  tbe  y^*n 
IG9  nnd  1485,  be  trndnnmhtd  tbe  north  waSi  wvh  fietmn*  dbtnm  ^m 
»  hialovjortheOUTcabMMnc 
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talk  of  *'  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,"  gufTer  the  most 
glonous  monuments  of  national  art  and  history  to  fall  ne* 
glected  to  decay  and  ruin. 

I  am  far  from  desiring  to  compare  Theodoric  of  Prague, 
with  either  Giotto  or  Gozzoli ;  still  his  paintings  are  hy  no 
means  unworthy  of  regard,  both  as  curious  specimens  of 
antiquity  and  as  belonging  to  a  very  important  period  ia 
the  advance  of  art.  Should  they  ever  become  generally 
known,  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
fully  agree  with  mine  on  this  point. 
.  Schloss  Karlstein,  however,  is  not  remarkable  mere!/ 
from  the  works  of  art  already  described ;  it  is  in  itself  a 
mighty  national  monument,  a  precious  relic  of  mediseyal  his- 
tory. If,  therefore,  my  suggestion  be  destined  ever  to  meet 
.ts  accomplishment ;  if  an  artistic  work,  adequate  in  its  plan 
to  the  importance  of  the  theme,  should  ever  be  devoted  to  h 
the  description  of  Eiirlstein,  it  ought  to  comprise  not  only  j . 
architectural  drawings  of  the  castle  itself,  but  landscape  h 
views  of  the  adjoining  country  and  of  the  site  of  the  buildup:  '^ 
As  regards  the  paintings,  even  the  frescos,  though  half  efi^cel 
by  the  effect  of  explosion  and  the  other  evils  attendant  on  sudi 
a  calamity,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  revive  and  restore  afeV' 
at  least  among  them,  so  that  a  skilful  draughtsman  miglit. 
copy  the  outlines,  if  no  more,  and  thus  give  a  general  idei  jiiir 
of  their  character.  It  may,  indeed,  be  sufficient  to  copy » j^t 
few  pictures  only  from  among  those  of  Theodoric,  as » jia 
judicious  selection  might  convey  a  very  correct  impression  A 
of  the  others ;  still  this  should  only  be  permitted,  if  the  I 
limits  of  the  work  prove  so  narrow  as  to  preclude  the  po8-  j{n= 
sibility  of  any  other  arrangement.  Every  lover  of  the  art,  'j^i 
who  is  unable  in  person  to  visit  the  spot  and  contemplate  jd 
its  wonders,  will  rejoice  to  see  the  whole  placed  vividly  be- .tti 
fore  him,  and,  since  all,  undoubtedly,  well  deserve  to  be  pre*  jut. 
served,  it  is  surely  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  even  too  oti 
lavish  than  too  niggardly  in  the  information  supplied  kj 
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This  picture,  which  ia  intended  for  an  altar-piece  in  a 
churcl^  is  eight  feet  nine  inciies  in  heiglit,  and  five  feet  in 
width.  It  contains  only  two  figures — those  of  the  saint  and 
her  attendant  angel,  both  hovering  in  the  clouda.  The 
height  of  the  former  Hgure  is  sis  feet,  and  that  of  the  angel 
is  of  corresponding  size.  It  is  a  composition  of  much  merit, 
grandlj  conceived,  and  equal  in  point  of  execution  to  the 
most  Hucceaaful  efforts  of  this  master's  genius. 

A  genuine  critic,  in  giving  an  opinion  on  this  picture, 
would  probably  either  rest  satisfied  with  generalities,  or,  on 
the  other  hand  enter  scrupulously  into  the  miuulest  details. 
He  would  perhaps  extol  the  correctness  of  the  drawing,  the 
noble  contours,  the  animated  expression ;  or  discover  that 
this  arm  was  too  plump,  that  hand  too  thin ;  here  a  light 
too  glaring,  and  there  a  delicate  shadow  most  successfully 
introduced  ;  and  thus  go  through  a  certain  routine  of  con- 
ventional forms  of  expression,  which  would  leave  the  hearer 
in  total  ignorance  both  of  the  theme  itself,  and  the  manner 
of  its  treatment. 

But  a  vital,  comprehensive,  and  truly  artistic  criticism 
passes  over  all  minor  details,  seeking  only  to  grasp  the 
painter's  idea  in  all  its  strength  and  fulness,  and  thus  to 
understand  the  peculiar  intention  of  the  composition  ;  for  if 
thi>  be  once  clearly  apprehended,  it  then  becomes  easy  to 
jwlge  in  how  far  it  is  successfully  carried  out,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  what  points  it  is  inadequately  rendered  : 
isolated  defects  or  peculiar  features  will  then  be  more  judi- 
ciously criticised,  and  when  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  general  theme  and  design,  their  meaning  and  intention 
will  be  more  clearly  understood. 

I  would  however  observe,  that  in  the  conception  of  the 
painting  before  us,  there  are  two  points  in  its  design  and 
execution,  which  demand  especial  notice.  The  first — is  the 
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ict  of  an  angel  being  represented  as  in  attendance  on  th 

tint,  a  circumstance  in  strict  accordance  with  legendorf  las-  J 

tory,  to  which  indeed  the  artist  closely  adheres  throughDOt;  |k 

the  second,  the  expression  of  St.  Cecilia's  countenance,  not  L 

merely  radiant  with  blias  and  adoration,  but  fraught  with  Iv. 

Senile  sympathy,  as  if  looking  down  with  pitying  tenderaes^  I 
■ora  the  glorious  liglit  with  which  she  is  herself  encircled,  Itn 
upon  this  lower  earth,  the  abode  of  the  suifering  and  the  jg- 
dying.  i,: 

The  angel,  bearing  a  lily,  hovers  near  the  saint,  and  fixes  W 
on  her  ft  glance  of  inetfahle  love  and  purity  ;  he  is  still  her  .- 
constant  attendant  in  the  sphere  of  heaven,  as,  once  upon  lii 
earth,  where,  according  to  the  legend,  he  took  ao  prominenl  Jr 
a  part  in  the  trials  and  temptations  of  her  mortal  existence-  [d: 
"Cecilin,"  (thus  says  the  legend*,  whieh  bears  every  slsmp  ik 
of  historical  accuracy,)  "a  Roniiin  lady  of  high  birth,  hsi  L 
from  her  childhood  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  ]ib 
Christian  faith,  and  had  early  devoted  herself,  as  a  virgin,  to  1 15 
the  serviceof  God.  Having  afterwards  been  espoused,  contnu^  d  ^ 
to  her  own  desire,  to  a  young  Roman  named  Yalerianus,  ^  1 1 
on  the  evening  of  her  marriage  addressed  him  in  the  following  Jt 
words  :  <  Valerianus  I  I  am  under  the  proteetion  of  an  ugd  jc 
the  guardian  of  my  parity  j  beware,  therefore,  lest  by  U?  I 
rash  daring  on  your  part,  you  excite  the  indignation  of  tbil  1  ii 
heavenly  spirit,'  The  young  man,  alarmed  at  her  worda  y  (, 
presumed  not  to  approach  her ;  he  even  declared  himwlf  I  l 
willing  to  embrace  the  fwth  of  Christ  if  he  could  be  pe^  I  tl 
mitted  to  behold  the  angel.  And  when  Cecilia  made  knot"  '  tt 
to  him  that,  until  he  had  actually  received  baptism,  his  wisl  x 
could  not  he  granted ;  in  bis  vehement  desii'e  to  obtain  t  v 
sight  of  the  heavenly  visitant,  he  professed  himself  ready  la^  ib 
anxious  to  be  enrolled  at  once  among  the  followers  of  Christ  ]  ti 
He  went,  therefore,  by  the  maiden's  advice,  to  Pope  Urban  I 
who,  on  account  of  the  persecution  then  raging,  dwell  Jo  ii 
the  catacombs,  and  was  by  him  baptized.  His  brother  IV  ^ 
hurtius  afterwards  followed  his  example,  and  both  were  pB- 
mitted  to  behold  the  angel.     The  glorious  crown  of  martjr 
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dom  became  (heir  portion,  even  before  the  death  of  the  holy 
Koinan  maid  to  whom  they  owed  their  eonverBion  j  and  legal 
inquiry  baving  been  made  concerning  tlie  property  of  the 
two  brothers,  which  she  had  inherited,  it  was  found  to  have 
been  already  divided  amongst  the  poor." 

The  martyrdom  of  Saint  Cecilia  took  place  about  the 
year  230,  Her  festival  has  been  observed  in  Rome  from  the 
earliest  period  ;  and,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  a  church 
Was  bnilt  and  dedicated  to  her  memory."  The  high  rever- 
ence with  which  she  was  regarded  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
tiiat  her  name  is  enrolled  among  those  of  the  seven  holy 
women  and  virgins  named  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  We 
are  besides  informed,  that  ao  ardeat  was  her  love  of  God, 
and  so  deeply  did  she  reverence  his  Word,  that  she  oon- 
itantly  carried  in  her  bosom  the  hook  of  the  Gospel,  and 
vaa  continually  occupied  in  singing  psahns  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving;  hence  probably  arose  the  tradition  of  her 
having  been  the  inventor  of  the  organ :  that  instrument 
b«ng  considered  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  church  musie,  and 
to  celebrating  the  glory  of  God.  History,  however,  assigns 
to  its  invention  a  much  later  dale  than  the  heroic  age  of  the 
catacombs,  and  of  the  earliest  Christian  martyrs. 

Our  artist,  therefore,  true  throughout  to  historical  records, 
instead  of  making  the  organ  a  eonspieuons  feature  in  his 
composition,  has  merely  introduced  it  in  the  left  foreground, 
as  a  symho!  or  indication  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  saint.  St.  Cecilia,  in  atrict  accordance  with  truth,  ia 
habited  in  the  Roman  costume,  and,  as  a  princess,  crowned 
with  a  diadem.  The  palm  branch  in  her  hand,  symbolic  of 
victory  and  peace,  is  dripping  with  bright  clear  drops  of 
blood,  emblematic,  as  it  were,  of  the  dew-drops  of  a  celes- 
tial dawn. 

The  costume  and  other  minor  details  ought  to  be  regarded, 
in  a  picture  of  this  class,  as  expressive  attributes,  which  can  be 
understood  only  in  their  connexion  with  the  leading  idea  of 
the  composition.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  work,  howeveE 
rests,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  the  expression  of 
love  and  sympathy  imparted  to  the  countenance  of  the  saint, 
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and  shining  forth  from  her  clear  blue  eyes  with  a  glow  of 
deep  feeling,  exalted  intelligence,  nnd  gentle  love.  If,  as 
the  church*  t«aehes,  we  are  permitted  to  implore  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints,  between  ourselves  and  our  Creator, 
and  this  intercession  requires,  on  their  part,  as  in  truth  it 
must,  constant  and  unwearied  exertion,  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  imagine  that  those  blessed  beings  esist  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  inaction,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  changeleas  bltss.  We  shall  rather  conceive  them  to  be 
interpenetrated  with  holy  love  and  heavenly  sympathy,  tokii^ 
part  with  the  most  lively  interest  in  all  that  they  are  pei< 
mitted  to  know  of  the  events  of  our  earthly  life,  in  every 
thing  which  may  tend  to  exalt  the  glory  of  God  and  diffuse 
the  gifts  of  divine  grace  among  mankind.  It  is  this  afieC' 
tionate  sympathy  with  the  human  heart  in  its  stcu^Ie  for 
the  attainment  of  holiness,  which  forms  the  motive  or  mliog 
feature  of  the  present  representation  of  St.  Cecilia  i  and  by 
bearing  this  fact  coDstantly  in  mind,  we  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  understand  the  artist's  treatment  of  accessory  details, 
and  to  explain  them  according  to  the  spiritual  symbolism  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  allegorical  mode  of  teaching  adopted 
by  our  church. 

The  saint  is  clad  in  a  green  robe,  falling  round  her  in 
ample  folds,  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  golden  girdle; 
her  right  arm  is  encircled  by  two  golden  armlets.  The  robe 
ia  emblematical  of  the  sphere,  its  colour  of  the  earth.  The 
girdle  is  an  emblem  of  activity,  —  gold,  of  the  most  refined 
and  exalted  purity.  The  golden  girdle  therefore  indicate* 
'.  that  the  saint  desires  to  see  the  hearts  of  those  who  commend 
themselves  to  her  intercession  elevated  to  a  stale  of  the 
utmost  purity  and  perfection,  and  as,  in  this  anxious  laboar 
of  love,  her  thoughts  are  constantly  engaged  by  our  low 
earthly  sphere,  her  feet  are  seen  below  the  drapery  of  her 
robe,  and  the  narrow  black  fillet,  by  which  the  Roman 
sandals  are  attached  to  them,  symbolises  the  darkness  of  that 
world  of  sorrow  towards  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  sink- 
ing. Her  light  brown  hair  is  represented  flowing  in  rich 
tresses,  like  delicate  streamlets  far  over  her  shoulders,  to 
indicate  the  living  abundance  of  her  spiritual  strength  and 
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loving  sympatliy.  Tlie  riglit  nrm  is  the  emblem  of  labour 
an4  exertion,  the  left  of  longing  and  desire.  For  tliia  reason 
her  left  hand  is  seen  resting  on  her  bosom,  the  pure  shrine 
of  holy  love,  and  in  which  the  glorious  name  of  the  Eternal 
is  indelibly  impressed.  Attributes  such  as  these,  soaring  so 
far  above  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  like  that  mysterious 
name  which  sparkles  in  delicate  radiance  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  Baint,  immediately  invest  any  picture  with  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  symbolic  representation.  Similar  allegories, 
though  treated  upon  contrary  principles,  may  also  be  traced 
in  the  compositions  of  pagan  art.  The  two  golden  armlets 
that  encircle  the  right  arm  of  the  saint,  one  on  the  wrist,  the 
other  confining  the  drapery  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
bear,  in  accordance  with  the  eKplanation  given  above,  a  two- 
fold signification,  indicating  purity  of  heart  and  holiness  of 
life.  The  stainless  perfection  of  her  own  nature,  and  the 
victory  it  wrought  for  her,  are  typified  by  the  golden  diadem 
and  the  green  myrtle  crown  on  which  it  rests.  Her  brow  is 
crowned  with  light,  and  indeed  the  entire  figure  is  repre- 
sented floating  in  a  halo  of  glory,  the  quenchless  flame  of 
holy  love ;  but  beyond  that  bright  circle  we  see  another  line 
of  light,  —  not  the  pure  colourless  beam  of  heaven,  but  a 
broken  fitful  ray,  emanating,  as  it  were,  from  that  earthly 
abode  of  sorrow  to  which  she  is  bound  by  the  powerful  im- 
pulses of  pity  and  afiection — the  changeful  glory  of  the  rain- 
bow*, emblematic  of  reconciliation  and  pardoning  love,  of  the 
mingled  bliss  and  sufi\;ring  of  humanity.  The  entire  centre 
of  the  picture  is  for  the  same  reason  surrounded  by  a  similar 
but  wider  and  more  extended  circle  of  rainbow  light,  de- 
Bcending  even  below  the  feet  of  the  hovering  figure.  And  as 
the  seven  eternal  harmonic  tones  which  form  the  fundamental 
harmony  of  music,  in  life  as  well  as  in  science,  are  symbolised! 

•  The  Biblical  aymbol  of  the  rauibaw,  ai  emhlematic  of  Ihoae  sejtn 
original  spirits  of  God,  in  which  the  majesty  of  creative  power  unfoWwi 
itself,  has,  if  I  remember  right,  been  three  times  adopted  by  RaphsEl: 
in  the  "  Disputa,"  the  "  MadoniiB  di  Foligno,"  and  the  "  ViBion  of 
Eiekiel "  ~~  a  small  picture,  in  which  Jehorah  is  represented  enthroned 
upon  a  rainbow,  and  surrounded  by  the  cherubim.  In  t 
ployed  by  msnv  of  the  great  German  painters ;  by  Vno  Eyck  in  "  Th« 
Last  Judgmenl,"  Memling  in  the  "  Vision  of  St.  John,"  and  alio  ir  " 
picture  at  Bruges, — not  to  notice  other  examples. 
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by  the  hues  of  that  many-tinted  bow,  formed  of  the  broken 
rays  of  original  light,  or  rather  of  tears,  drops  ahed  by  err- 
ated  oature  in  the  ocean  of  infinity,  and  broken  and  divided 
in  the  play  of  the  sunbeam  ;  so  the  artist  has  represented  the 
symboUc  organ  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  glimmer- 
ing tlirough  the  reflection  of  the  rainbow.  Thus  striving, 
by  the  adoption  of  every  artistic  iotimation  in  his  power,  to 
clothe  the  impalpable  idea  with  reality,  and,  in  working  out 
his  conception,  to  carry  tbe  tangible  representation  to  the 
extremest  verge  of  idealism. 

If,  while  gazing  on  this  composition,  the  spectator  be  in- 
duced to  dismiss  from  his  miud  the  ordinary  picture  of  St. 
Cecilia  seated  at  the  harpsichord,  which  people  are  accustomed 
to  antieipat^  and  perhaps  desire  to  see  in  a  picture  bearing 
that  name,  and  will  aUow  himself  to  be  interpenetrated  with 
that  idea  of  love,  pity,  and  sympathy,  on  which  the  present 
conception  is  founded,  —  if  he  consider  the  saint  herself,  not 
merely  &a  the  patron  of  scieniitic  harmony,  but  as  holding 
under  her  especial  guardianship  the  music  of  feeling,  and 
the  thrilling  harmonies  of  human  emotion,  he  will  acknow- 
ledge that  the  artist's  idea  is  most  successfully  carried  out, 
both  in  the  lofty  ideality  of  the  figure  of  the  saint  and  in  the 
general  artistic  treatment.  The  colouring  and  carnations  are 
I  also  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  and  this  piuniing  is  in  those  points 
I  superior  to  many  other  works  of  the  same  master :  the  entire 
picture  is  a  burst  of  indivisible  and  lofty  inspiration. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  show  the  true  principle  on 
which  artistic  criticism  should  be  founded,  I  leave  to  otbera 
of  more  acknowledged  judgment  and  skill  the  task  of  inves- 
tigating particular  points  of  technical  interest.  The  picture 
will  find  a  fitting  place  above  the  altar  of  the  church,  £a 
which  it  is  destined ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  thatlj 
beauty  will  there  be  either  lost  or  disregarded. 
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Thb  intellect  neither  arbitrarily  unites  distinct  elements,  nor 
does  it  attempt,  without  just  reason,  the  dismemberment  of 
an  entire  system.  The  limits  of  all  definition  and  ai^ument 
are  irrevocably  determined  by  two  opposing  principles, — ^the 
eternal  impulse  of  the  struggling  soul  from  within,  and  the 
unchangeable  decrees  of  nature  from  without.    Inclination 

*  It  is  the  intention  of  this  little  treatise  to  analyse  the  idea  of  Beauty 
as  divided  from  the  being  of  Art.  After  lamenting  in  the  first  place 
that  the  beautiful  should  be  everywhere  defective,  incomplete,  and  partial, 
presented  to  us  in  disjointed  fragments,  both  in  artistic  representations 
and  in  reality,  I  next  attempt  to  exhibit  the  elements  of  b^uty  as  they 
exist,  not  in  the  art  only  but  also  in  nature  and  in  love,  and  to  prove  that 
the  proper  combination  of  these  three  elements  —  the  richness  of  nature, 
the  purity  of  love,  and  the  symmetry  of  art — will  infallibly  produce  true, 
genuine,  and  msgestic  beauty.  The  idea  of  beauty,  thus  understood, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  distinct,  either  from  truth,  or  from  the  abundance 
of  living  resdities ;  it  must  not  be  severed  from  love,  in  the  highest 
acceptation  of  that  term,  nor  from  the  sentiment  of  goodness ;  and  it  is 
the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  seize  and  present  this  idea  of  the 
beautiful  in  its  highest  richness  and  perfection.  The  terms  Abundance 
(Fiille),  and  Unity  (Einheit),  will,  however,  be  employed  in  a  far  higher 
sense  than  has  been  usually  assigned  them  in  German  philosophy,  where 
they  are  regarded  simply  as  elements  of  thought,  of  conception,  or  of 
our  own  limited  existence.  By  Abundance  (Fiille),  I  must  here  be 
understood  to  mean,  the  exhaustless  fiind  of  life  which  is  constantly 
developing  itself  in  nature,  in  matchless  but  ever-growing  beauty ; 
while  by  Unity  (Einheit),  I  would  express  not  a  mere  external  harmony, 
but  the  indivisible  eternal  harmony  of  the  soul,  or  of  love. 

Thus  too,  the  terms  Regularity  and  Symmetry  will  not  be  confined 
merely  to  works  of  art,  but  refer  rather  to  that  all-disposing  mind, 
which,  whether  recognised  or  disregarded,  is  the  animating  principle,  the 
guide,  the  director  of  every  scheme  of  civilisation. 
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vacillates  doubtfully  between  the  voice  of  freedom  and  the 
decrees  of  fate  ;  the  intellect  exhausts  itself  in  the  study  of 
individualities,  till  at  length  all  idea  of  perfection  in  uni^  is 
as  completely  lost  as  if  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  just 
equipoise  of  human  life  were  banished  from  the  world. 

To  solve  the  enigma  of  Destiny,  and  Freedom  of  Will,— 
to  unite  those  adverse  ideas  in  harmonious  combination,  — 
correctly  to  define,  and  faithfully  to  observe,  the.  delicate 
limits  which  separate  the  two, — would  be  to  unravel  the 
most  complicated  thread  in  the  tangled  web  of  human  life. 
Is  chance,  then,  more  wise  than  science  ?  Can  it  be  that 
this  intricate  problem  is  to  be  left  to  work  its  own  solution  ? 

When  the  scheme  of  civilisation  is  grounded  not  on  prin- 
ciple or  science,  but  on  the  working  of  instinct,  each  separate 
element  of  the  human  character  unfolds  itself  in  distinct 
relative  proportions.  The  organic  development  of  antiquity 
is  peculiarly  characterised  by  independence  and  decision. 
Every  individual  point  moves  on  in  perpetual  rotation.  In 
ancient  history  the  grand  outlines  of  fate  and  freedom  of 
will  lie  outspread  before  us.  .  The  varied  relations  still 
existing  between  nature  and  mankind  arose  originally  out 
of  the  difierent  gradations  of  ancient  civilisation,  and  at  its 
highest  point  they  blend  in  more  or  less  harmonious  union, 
and  attain  a  certain  natural  bloom  and  perfection. 

When  the  perfect  consistency  of  the  ancients  is  contrasted 
with  our  own  dismemberment,  their  broad  masses  with  our 
interminable  mixtures,  their  simple  decision  with  our  paltry 
embarrassment  and  confusion,  we  are  indeed  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  they  were  men  of  the  loftiest  stamp. 
Still  we  ought  not  to  regard  them  as  the  especial  favourites 
of  heaven,  nor  need  we  envy  their  unreasoning  and  in- 
stinctive happiness.  The  very  deficiencies  which  perplex  us 
are,  in  truth,  messengers  of  hope ;  for  they  are  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  supreme  dominion  now  exerted  by  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  of  the  unfettered  influence  of  the 
understanding — faculties,  which,  however  tardy  they  may  be 
in  the  attainment  of  excellence,  are  nevertheless  endowed 
with  a  boundless  capacity  for  improvement.  Since  the  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  mind  of  man  on  one  immutable  basis,  and 
impel  him  onwards  in  one  unchangeable  direction,  has  been 
abandoned,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
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Tandng  nto  tke  iaUie,  it  Mima  wit 
to  attain  tltt  bed  aad BoUeM fligeenb  IWh 
quitr  ia  fell  to  be  iiJinulaU/  hal  ' 
and  ram,  for  botk  ariM  fom  tfce  ai 
of  instinct,  and  tbe  tpaatameamt  dcTtInf 
When  tfae  «i«k  of  cnSiaatiM  ia  ^ider  tke  » 
tion  of  reason,  the  acae  i!^id  |w«gma  of  n 
outstrips  faer  guides  aad  Irrii  ^e  latter  atfacr  t( 
means  to  be  aapk^cd,  or  periwpa  to  eonlcniDd  t»^  ,  ,  „ 
with  tbe  end.  Inslme^  en  the  vuudaij,  bwnnii^  and  enJ- ' 
in^  in  nalore,  can  onlj,  in  that  tingfe  nMMnt  in  which  it 
attains  the  eentre'pomt,  mute  naxare  with  mankind.  Grecian  ' 
art  iteelf,  whid)  nee  to  absc^nte  perfectjon,  ended  also  with 
itself,  and  it  presents  a  remsrkaLle  instance  of  tbe  perish* 
able  nature  of  merely  instinctive  greatness.  The  confusion 
and  want  of  nniij  prevailing  in  the  ideas  of  the  modems, 
have  nndoubtedlj  a  powerful  influence  on  their  works  of 
art  and  genias.  One  art  strajs  into  tbe  province  of  another, 
one  peculiar  branch  becomes  intermingled  with  the  family 
of  another.  Representation  ia  confounded  with  perception — 
imagination  with  contemplation  ;  while  sjrobolism  and 
reality,  time  and  space,  all  change  their  relaiive  position. 
The  artist  sacrifices  unity  in  bis  struggle  for  actual  nature  ; 
the  connoisseur  prizes  nature  only  in  proportion  as  she  ap- 
proximates to  art ;  the  visionary,  absorbed  in  bis  own  ' 
dreams,  seeks  hut  to  trace  their  reflection  in  the  world 
around  him,  and  discover  throughout  creation  only  the  all-per- 
vading influence  of  love ;  while  the  loveless  sensualist  deems 
mankind  and  external  nature  created  only  to  be  the  minis- 
ters of  his  enjoymenL  One  lives  only  for  the  beautiful, 
unheeding  of  the  good  and  true ;  another  recognises  the 
beautiful  in  its  utility  alone ;  and  such,  from  the  absence  of 
unity,  and  the  want  of  a  just  equipoise,  not  content  to  have 
already  plunged  into  error  and  confusion  every  elemunt  of 
society.  stiU  seem  bent  on  employing  their  utmost  oflurts  to 
dismember  and  subvert  it.  The  man  who  luJturiiites  only 
in  soft  strains  o^  music,  will  find  his  power  of  purccp- 
tion  ut  last   melt   a^-ay  into  shadowy   indistinct iviss )    ths 
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mind  tliat  dwells  only  on  marble  will  in  time  I 
softer  properties  harden  into  stone;  whoever  makes  p 
the  sole  objt«t  of  life,  loses  vigour,  boldness,  and  dec 
till  to  him  exisience  itself  becomes  a  dream.  Even  I 
union  of  poetiy  with  reality  leaves  a  vRst  chaem  to  be  filled 
up;  a  void  which  can  only  be  supplied  b;  t)ie  power  of 
intellect,  and  the  exertion  of  those  reasoning  faculties  whicb, 
bdng  subject  to  more  precise  and  definite  laws  than  the 
poetic  art,  give  to  reality  a  more  regolar  and  decided  form 
than  it  could  obtain  from  the  unassisted  influence  of  nature. 
When  men  are  left  to  the  sole  guidance  of  artificial  lam, 
they  become  reduced  to  mere  empty  shadows  and  eoullen 
forms ;  while  the  undivided  sway  of  nature  lenves  thetn  sa- 
vage and  loveless.  How  melancholy  a  thing  it  is  to  aee  a 
collection  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  art  heaped  t(K 
gether  merely  as  an  assemblage  of  costly  treasures !  the  T<ad 
then  stretches  before  us  comfortless,  hopeless,  and  unfathom- 
able. Man  is  beggared,  —  art  and  life  are  rent  asunderl 
Tet  this  skeleton  once  had  life,  beauty,  animation '.  that 
was  a  time — yea.  there  were  nations  in  which  the  ht^avenly 
fire  of  arl^  like  the  soft  glow  of  life  reflected  in  their  inspired 
strains,  once  gleamed  through  each  glorions  attribute  of 
pure  humanity!  Nor  are  theslaves  of  utility,  those  victinu 
of  asceticism,  who  by  compulsory  force  succeed  at  length  ia 
I  onnihilatiBg  the  elasticity  of  instinct  and  the  senses,  loi 
completely  at  variance  with  nature  than  the  votaries  of  iD»- 
gination  or  of  a  partial  and  too  prejudiced  view  of  the  UL 
The  passive  automaton  thus  framed  moves,  at  least  me- 
chanically, in  thought  and  action  like  a  man ;  but  in  hii 
pleasures,  the  inclinations  of  the  animal  are  too  clearly  dis- 
cernible. His  ruined  nature  blushes  at  the  very  name  of 
beauty.  The  faintest  allusion  to  art,  nature,  or  love  begeU 
in  him  a  sensation  of  dread  and  uneasiness,  Uke  the  gnve 
mention  of  a  spectre. 

The  soul  needs  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  enjoym^it 
to  ^ve  it  strength  adequate  for  the  daily  struggle  in  wfaicli    | 
it  is  involved.     The  energies  of  the  mind  are  as  completdy    i 
Bhatter«d  and  destroyed  by  constant  restraint,  as  th^  an 
relaxed  nnd  enfeebled  by  perpetual  enjoyments.     To  make 
[ileasun;  the  sole  object  of  life  ia  to  defeat  our  own  iotsntiaai    ' 
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for  man  exists  but  in  accordance  Trith  the  decrees  of  nature, 
and  her  laws  stand  in  constant  opposition  to  his  own  desires. 
Life  is  a  stem  etruggle  between  conflicting  powers.  Every 
inordinate  indulgence  involves  a  corresponding  amount  of  ■ 
sufieriag.  Those  who  yield  their  souls  captive  to  the  brief  , 
intoxication  of  love,  if  no  higher  and  holier  feeling  mingle  ' 
with  andconsecrate  their  dream  of  hlisa,  will  shrink  trembling  | 
from  the  pangs  that  attend  their  waking.  Others,  on  the  . 
contrary,  who  devote  themselves  to  glorious  deeds,  and  seek 
enjoyment  only  in  the  intervals  of  more  serious  exertion, 
will  have  their  best  reward  in  the  pure,  unchanging  happi- 
ness purchased  by  such  self-denial.  Pleasure,  indeed,  has  a 
higher  zest  when  spontaneous  and  self-created ;  and  it  rises 
in  value  in  proportion  to  its  affinity  with  that  perfection  of 
beauty  in  which  moral  excellence  is  allied  to  external  charms. 
It  must  be  a  free  spontaneous  burst  of  feeling  :  not  the  result 
of  certain  means  applied  for  the  atiainment  of  any  particular 
object  ;  for  pleasure  thus  pursued  becomes  occupation  rather 
than  enjoyment.  We  call  it  desecration  and  pollution  to 
employ  holy  things  in  ordinary  uses.  But  is  not  t!ie  beau- 
tiful also  holy  ?  Man  can  by  representation  inform  the  un- 
derstanding ;  by  beauty  he  can  improve  the  manners ;  works 
of  art  may  supply  material  for  contemplation  ;  but  the  mind 
will  gain  little  or  nothing  thereby.  As  all  energy  demands 
for  its  development  a  free  unrestnuned  power  of  action,  so 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  its  creative  faculty  are  kindled  in 
the  soul  only  by  the  free  enjoyment  and  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  its  creations.  This  inward  perception  of  the  sou!  for 
the  beautiful  is  far  different  to  the  superfleial  artistic  taste 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  a  susceptibility  to  comprehend 
represented  and  ideal  forms  as  a  creative  and  generative 
faculty  for  art.  For  beauty  reigns  supreme,  not  only  in 
imitative  works,  but  also  in  nature,  in  mankind,  and  in  love. 
It  is  easy  to  decide  on  the  proper  limits  to  be  prescribed  for 
the  soul's  indulgence  in  spiritaal  enjoyment  —  to  mark 
where  it  may  commence  and  where  it  ought  to  terminate ; 
but  it  is  in  truth  a  delicate  task  to  avoid  transgressing  those 
boundaries,  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  limits  of  each 
separate  element  of  beauty :  of  these  there  are  three,  which 
may  be  well  I'egarded  as  the  three  original  springs  of  spiritual 
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enjoyment — nature,  mankind,  and  art,  —  which  latter  in  its 
mingled  representations  blends  and  unites  them  alL 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  nature  is  an  ever* 
flowing  and  exhaustless  vital  energy ;  that  of  art  is  spiritoal 
unity,  harmony,  and  symmetry.     To  attempt  to  deny  the 
latter  assertion,  and  define  art  as  nothing  more  than  a  recol- 
lection or  reproduction   of  the  highest  beauties  of  nature, 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  its  free  and  independent  existence. 
Had  not  art  a  power  distinct  from  that  of  nature,  were  it 
not  governed  by  its  own  peculiar  laws,  we  should  he  com- 
pelled to  regard  it  as  a  feeble  device  of  the  ancients,  a  subtle 
contrivance  by  which  to  protract  in  faint  reflection  the  de* 
clining  vigour  of  their  own  natural  life.     Those  who  were    , 
not  all-absorbed  in  the  consciousness  of  youth  and  vigour   j 
would  hasten  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  truth,  and  leave  the  grey-    \ 
headed  to  seek  warmth  from  the  mummy  of  life,  and  the 
feeble-minded  to  revel  in  unsubstantial  shadows.     There  are 
mistaken  men  who  traduce  nature,  and  falsely  give  her  the 
epithet  of  artistic ;  forgetting  that  while  art  is  bounded  on  eveij 
side,  nature,  on  the  contrary,  is  everywhere  vast,  illimittbk^  j 
and  inexhaustible.     Not  only  is  she,  as  a  body,  of  immes80^   ] 
able  extent,  but  every  component  element  has  in  itself  a  tw(h 
ibid  principle  of  fecundity.  The  universal  variety  of  created 
forms  is  no  less  infinite  than  the  ever-increasing  productiTC- 
iiess  of  natural  life ;  and  every  point  of  space,  countless  in 
number   and  unbounded   in   duration,   is   filled    with  life*    \ 
Yet  art,  not  content  to  borrow  all  its  variety  from  nature, 
would  even  rend  her  asunder  and  separate  the  inward  vi-  / 
tality  from  the   outward  form.     The  drama  and  the  stag* 
alone  actually  unite  art  and  nature ;  yet  even  here  one  isolated    , 
feature  is  forcibly  severed  from  her  overflowing  abundanoe; 
and  although  nature  is  necessarily  presented  to  our  view  1^ 
under  two  aspects  which  in  other  arts  are  usually  divided,— as, 
for  instance,  a  certain  fixed  and  regular  form  combined  with 
the  varying  features  of  actual  life, — still  this  union  is  higUj 
defective,  and  we  feel  the  elements  of  which  it  is  compoaed 
to  be  incongruous  and  imperfect.   The  representative  portioa 
of  this  plastic  music  is  peculiarly  incomplete.    The  ancientii 
by  their  ideal  masks,  sacrificed  the  life  and  illusion  of  beantf 
and  truth  :  the  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  sacrifice  all  beau^f 
and  truth,  both  of  Ufe  and  of  the  illusion.     Let  us  compaie 
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with  this  a  glance  at  thefriendly  rainbow  with  which  the 
infinite,  as  it  were,  spans"TEe^eavens,— or  a  glimpse  of  spring, 
where  the  full  variety  of  life  penetrates  through  all  our 
senses  into  our  inmost  being, — or,  lastly,  the  spectacle  of  a 
fearful  and  yet  glorious  conflict,  wherein  the  abundance  of 
man's  imprisoned  strength  foams  up  and  overflows  in  resistless 
destruction.  Under  these  several  aspects  the  human  mind 
seems  to  embrace  and  comprehend  the  entire  wealth  of  exist- 
ence and  of  eternity,  which,  in  close  connexion  with  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  streams  forth  from  the  plenteous  horn  of 
undying  nature.  "  The  world  itself  is  ever  young  ** —  thus 
sings  the  poet  of  nature  —  "  but  its  transitory  scenes  pass 
swiftly  by.  Men  come,  men  go,  eager  as  in  a  race.;  each 
stretches  forth  his  hand  to  seize  the  torch  of  life."*  Fly — 
she  seems  in  seductive  accents  to  exclaim  to  mankind, — fly 
thy  paltry  legislations,  thy  miserable  art,  and  reverently  own 
thine  allegiance  to  the  generous  and  aU-bounteous  mother, 
whose  full  breast  is  the  source  of  all  genuine  life.  There  is 
in  the  human  breast  a  fearful  unsatisfied  desire  to  soar  into 
infinity, — a  feverish  longing  to  break  through  the  narrow 
bondage  of  individuality, — and  man  is  often  so  utterly  sub- 
dued by  this  wild  longing,  that  his  very  thirst  for  freedom 
makes  him  a  prey  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  nature. 
In  savage  disdain  he  spurns  the  restraint  of  laws,  and 
with  loveless  soul  pollutes  the  glorious  excellence  of  his 
being.  Never  were  there  any  people  more  distinguished  by 
their  keen  enjoyment  of  natural  pleasures,  or  their  excepF  in 
every  intellectual  and  mental  indulgence,  than  the  Romans ; 
never  were  any  people  more  mighty  in  strength,  more  law- 
less, intemperate,  and  cruel  than  that  nation  —  from  the  time 
when  Brutus  first  stained  his  noble  name  with  the  guilt  of 
assassination,  to  the  period  of  Nero's  darker  crimes.  Their 
capacity  for  enjoyment  and  means  of  supplying  it  were  so 
boundless,  that  the  profusion  and  luxury  of  a  Roman  life 
surpass  the  limits  of  our  imagination.  Even  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes  excites  a  feeling  of  wonder,  and  indignation 
is  almost  absorbed  in  astonis^ent  at  the  indomitable  will, 
the  unfettered  independence,  which  could  dare  their  perpetra- 
tion. The  history  and  results  of  such  moral  excesses  are, 
however,  inscribed  in  characters  of  flame  on  every  page  of 

*  Lucretius,  iL  75. 
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their  anna)?,  and  seem  handed  down  as  warnings  for  all 
coming  generations.  All  that  the  earth  could  furnish  wns 
insufGcient  to  appease  their  insatiable  desires,  till  eveo  Roman 
vigour  proved  unable  to  withstand  the  constant  influence  of 
revelry  and  tumult,  and,  enervated  and  debased,  they  sunk 
at  length  into  total  extinciioa. 

Love  is  the  spiritual  bliss  of  the  unfettered  soul,  and  maa 
ia  its  primary  object;  for  as  no  interchange  of  feeling  can 
take  place  in  one  heart  alone,  so  love  cannot  exist  without 
return.  It  is,  indeed,  no  vain  delusion  to  encircle  the  cre- 
ation with  love,  and  thus  to  make  it  one  with  nature.  Human 
instinct  desires  an  overflow  of  goodness,  wisdom,  and  abund- 
ance, while  reason  ia  ever  conscious  of  a  blank,  a  void,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  limits  of  knowledge.  It  is  by  that  over- 
flowing goodness  that  the  chasm  is  to  be  flUed  up  ;  the  image 
of  a  loftier  Being  is  thus  presented  to  the  mind,  and  we  feel 
attracted  towards  the  Deity,  as  the  highest  symbol  of  un- 
changing and  imperishable  beauty.*  Still,  even  in  spiritual 
love,  an  excess  of  indulgence  is  injurious  and  enervating; 
faithorbelief  is  the  highest  luxury  of  the  soul;  and  the  attain- 
ment of  belief  is  a  meet  guerdon  for  the  toil  of  investigation 
and  inquiry ;  if  enjoyed  without  previous  labour  and  research, 
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tion.  The  adoiarion,  kindled  merely  l)y  the  conteinplalion  of  ineRible 
beauty,  is  rather  an  artistic  feeling  of  delight  and  wonder  than  pun 
genuine  love.  Tlie  perfection  of  the  Ditine  Being  may,  indeed,  if  held 
w  symbolic  uf  the  loftiest  beauty,  aflbid  a  criterion  whereby  to  estimate 
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r  Indeed,  Ihe  love  of  God,  extended  to  his  creatures,  must,  considered  in 
this  light,  appear  to  be  a  vain  delusion  of  [he  imaginntion.      Reuoo, 

[   though  it  may  fill  the  empty  space  of  idle  ihought  with  the  reflection  uf 

'  '•-  ■  -  individuality,  is  dead  to  Ihe  living  impulaps  of  undying  love,  and 
o  to  the  glorious  idea  of  love  divine  embracing  all  hntnanilr. 
ta  of  quenchless  immortality,  the  light  of  Kevelilion  alone  could 
ur  give  the  human  soul  power  to  acimowledge. 
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it.  may  almost  be  said,  like  every  other  ill-regulated  indul-  / 
gence,  to  bring  its  own  punishment.  To  seek  in  every  thing 
around  us  the  reflection  of  our  own  peculiar  temperament, 
the  image  of  our  own  vain  intellect  and  reason,  is  a  paltry 
error,  the  vice  of  vulgar  minds,  which,  though  endowed  with 
a  certain  flow  of  language,  imagination,  and  ideas,  have  little 
acute  susceptibility  or  creative  depth  of  souL  Such  natures 
will  also,  in  othe  rordinary  relations  of  life,  confound  the  at- 
tributes of  art  with  those  of  love ;  yet  that  idea  is  desecration 
to  the  free  spirit-feeling  of  the  soul,  which,  as  it  admits  not 
of  being  feigned,  so  its  name  cannot  be  justly  applied  to  any 
premeditated  art.  Another  form  of  spiritual  lover,  in  the 
mistaken  hope  of  some  incalculable  advantage,  annihilates 
his  individuality  with  unquestioning  resignation;  forget- 
ting, poor  man!  that,  with  substantiality,  he  tears  the 
very  principle  of  love  out  of  his  bosom.  Love  is  the  in- A 
terchanged  bliss  of  noble  natures,  and  possesses  in  itself  a 
quenchless  spring  of  perfect  and  unbounded  happiness.  All 
mere  earthly  enjoyments  are  poor  and  unsatisfactory:  the  / 
highest  and  purest  too  quickly  vanish  and  depart,  leaving  the ' 
thorn  of  regret  and  longing  more  deeply  implanted  in  the 
breast !  We  are  mocked  for  a  moment  with  the  delusive 
semblance  of  life,  but  the  form  we  clasp  soon  stiffens  into  a 
corpse;  in  vain  we  stretch  forth  our  longing  arms  into  the 
immensity  of  nature,  —  she  is  ever  mute,  incomprehensible, 
unsympathising,  and  unconsoling.  The  highest  bliss  of  the 
human  soul  is  love,  —  the  noblest  love  is  the  attachment  to\ 
our  fatherland.  I  speak  not  now  of  that  powerful  instinct 
which  burned  in  the  breasts  of  Roman  heroes  and  patriots. 
Begulus,  who,  with  eyes  cast  down,  tore  himself  from  his 
kindred,  quitted  Rome,  and  hurried,  a  noble  fugitive,  to  the 
country  of  his  enemies ;  —  Decius,  who,  devoting  himself  to 
the  infernal  gods,  invoked  their  vengeance  upon  his  head, 
and  rushed  into  the  arms  of  death,  seem  to  us  rather  demi- 
gods than  men.  But,  compared  with  the  heavenly,  joyous 
simplicity  of  Bulls  and  Sperthias*,  with  the  glowing  cheer- 
fulness of  Leonidas,  they  are  but  barbarians ;  they  fulfil  the 
law,  but  it  is  without  love.  Patriotism  was  not  the  incite- 
ment of  those  who  died  at  Thermopylae,  —  they  fell  for  the 
lawSy  or  to  fulfil  their  vows.    To  die  thus  was  the  summit  of 

•  Hcrodot.  Erat.,  cap.  132—137. 
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their  ambition.  In  that  pure  system  of  government  which 
aims  at  reaching  perfection  by  binding  all  its  free  members 
in  one  general  union,  there  is  a  communion  of  love,  a  mutual 
interchange  of  bliss  for  alL  It  was  the  loss  of  this  which 
the  unhappy  Lacedemonian,  who  had  forfeited  his  honour, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  his  country  to  perpetual 
ignominy,  could  not  survive.  This  divided  the  Dorians  from 
the  Romans,  by  a  thousand  glorious  degrees ;  this  gave  to 
the  life  of  Brasidas  so  bright  a  glow  of  equanimity  and  peace. 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  emulated  the  lofty  independ- 
ence of  the  Attic  character,  and  in  outward  strength  and 
self-command  they  far  surpassed  both  Dorians  and  AtheniaDS : 
the  mighty  struggle  with  themselves  was  carried  on  with 
fierce,  relentless  energy,  and  their  inmost  souls  were  raised 
to  an  unnatural  and  even  bombastic  degree  of  elevation; 
they  seem  the  very  athletse  of  virtue.  The  inhabitants 
of  Crete  and  Thebes  luxuriated  in  the  refined  sentiments  of 
patriotism  and  human  friendship,  and  the  indulgence  of  these 
fascinating  emotions  appeared  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the 
state ;  till  at  length  the  people  became  so  deeply  degraded, 
that  they  devoted  themselves  to  those  external  charms^ 
which  are  in  truth  but  the  veil  of  the  beautiful,  and  thus 
transgressed  their  duty  towards  nature.  Sensitiveness  of  soal 
is,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  most  glorious,  yet  dangerous 
gift  of  heaven.  Imagine  a  character,  in  which  the  suscepti- 
bility* of  the  mind  is  very  trifling,  but  the  sensitiveness  of 
soul  so  boundless  that  the  slightest  emotion  thrills  through 
every  nerve  of  the  spiritual  being ;  united,  besides,  with  8 
determination  of  the  will  so  powerful,  that  it  divides  with  the 
soul  the  entire  guidance  of  the  moral  feelings.  The  life  of 
any  creature  thus  constituted  would  be  a  current  of  perpe- 
tual agitation,  constantly  fluctuating,  like  the  storm-tost 
wave,  between  earth  and  heaven,  —  now  rising  as  if  to  scale 
the  eternal  stars,  then  sinking  into  the  most  fearful  abysses 
of  the  ocean.  To  such  be/ngs  the  urn  of  destiny  assigns  the 
loftiest  or  the  most  degrading  fate ;  close  as  is  their  inward 
union,  they  are,  nevertheless,  entirely  divided,  and  even  in 
their  overflow  of  harmony,  shattered  and  broken  into  count- 
less fragments.     Such  may  have  been  the  temperament  of 

•  Reizbarkeit,  Sensitiveness ;  EmpfaugUchkeit,  Susceptibility.  These 
terms  are  applied  by  Schlegel,  the  former  to  the  soul,  the  latter  to  the 
mind. 
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Sappho ;  and  this  consideration  would  afford  a  clew  to  the 
numerous  contradictory  ideas  entertained  of  that  glorious 
genius,  so  essentially  and  intrinsically  Greek.  We  also  may 
say  "  Still  burns  the  passion  that  inspired  the  .^Colian  muse, 
—  still  breathes  the  love  her  lyre's  low  chords  betray,"  One 
of  her  songs,  and  some  fragments  of  her  verse,  deserve  to  be 
numbered  among  the  choicest  treasures,  flung  by  the  ship- 
wreck of  a  former  world  upon  the  stream  of  time,  and  borne 
down  upon  its  bosom  to  the  shores  of  the  present.  Their 
lofty  tenderness  seems,  as  it  were,  the  offspring  of  a  deep 
and  cureless  melancholy.  Countless  songs  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter have  since  won  fame  and  applause,  but  all  seem  feeble 
and  common-place  compared  with  hers,  and,  like  troubled 
earthly  fires,  grow  pale  in  the  stainless  rays  of  the  immortal 
sun. 

Love  is  in  itself  poor  and  needy ;  all  its  wealth  and  ful- 
ness are  derived  from  the  rich  gifts  of  nature.  Nature,  on  ( 
the  contrary,  is  in  herself  only  the  prolific  source  of  animal 
life ;  all  harmonies  in  her  or  pertaining  to  her  —  all  her  in- 
ternal unity —  she  owes  to  love.  Both  these  infinite  faculties 
meet,  and  form  a  new  and  perfect  system  in  the  glorious 
sphere  of  art ;  combining,  as  in  the  crown  and  summit  of 
existence,  the  fiat  of  destiny  and  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will ;  not  piercing  and  rending  asunder  the  hidden  emotions 
O''  the  soul,  but  tenderly  soothing  and  appeasing  every  painful 
ffruggle.  From  nature  the  intellect  derives  richness,  com- 
f^rehensiveness,  and  living  energy;  love  gives  it  an  in- 
'  \rard  depth  and  harmonious  unity,  meet  for  the  soul  of 
that  rich  life,  while  art  frames  harmonious  regulations,  and 
points  out  the  laws  of  the  beautiful.  The  intellectual  sense, 
and  the  soul's  inner  life,  are  combined  in  lofty  perfection  by 
the  union  of  these  three  faculties.  Singly  they  will  pro- 
duce only  susceptibility*,  sensitiveness  f,  or  strength  of  judg- 
ment. The  deep  inspiration  of  love,  and  the  lavish  luxu- 
riance of  nature,  mutually  blended,  and  subjected  to  the  ; 
immutable  laws  of  art,  are  presented  to  us  in  the  tragedies  ; 
of  Sophocles.  Here  the  problem  of  human  existence  is  ; 
solved,  and  the  mind  of  man  reposes  in  tranquil  equanimity. 

In  fact,  strictly  to  observe  these  delicate  limits,  and  to  pre- 
serve these  contending  faculties,  in  perfect  equipoise,  would 

*  Empfauglichkeit.  t  Reizbaikeit. 
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'  be  to  attain   that  just   proportion  which   (according  to  the 
«iying  of  the  oracle*)  ia  the  Biiinrait  of  llie  art  of  life.     But 
[  this  c«n  be  attained  only  by  completeness  or  perfection,  and 
I  perfection  is  one  of  those  holy  things  which  man  may  never 
■■leach  below.    It  is  true  that  some  struggle,  even  now,  to  ob- 
I  tain  the  glorious  palm  of  victory ;  but  we  see  too  frequently 
I  that  the  moat  inflexible  will,  the  moat  determined  energy,  the 
[  moat  subtle  art^  serve  but  to  produce  distortions  more  poin- 
'   fol  and  convulsive.     How,  indeed,  can  an  entire  and  perfect 
fabric  be  produced  from  so  many  varieties  ?  Let  him  who  is 
'   absorbed  in  the  struggle  for  divine  perfection  pause  not,  buj 
'Wage  continual  warfare  with  all  obstacles  that  cross  his  path- 
By  such  means  a  return  to  original  perfection  is  never  ira 
1  possible,  even  though  unity  is  still  unestabiished  in  the  hu- 
man breast ;  and  though  a  miserable  and  deluded  world  may 
have  struggled  on  through  centuries  of  darkness  and  of  guilL 
Tlien,  when  the  abundance  of  knowledge  and  of  love,  like 
Bonie  new-found  power,  shall  start  suddenly  and  incompre- 
hensibly into  existence,  and  the  first  thrill  of  delight  be  passed, 
man  will  doubt  to  whom  he  should  pay  his  debt  of  gratitude. 
He  would  not  dare  to  appropriate  to  himself  what  his  most 
passionate  exertions  have  failed  to  efiec^  but  of  which  Uie 
mtward  motives  appear  perhaps  so  clear  ;  he  cannot  altri- 
>ute  to  any  extraneous  influence  that  of  which  he  is  so  inti- 
mately conscious  as  his  own  peculiar  possession.     He  ha. 
''  gained  a  new  portion  of  bis  unknown  self:  he  thanks  the 

unknown  god !    The  new-found  harmony  is  not  gained 
.   his  deserts,  but  is  his  own  act. 

*  The  Delphic  oracle — "  Mifiiv  S^tw" — »  na  quid  nlmit  j  '  ••  ••  aol 
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"  PREFACE. 

The  anticipations  of  antiquaries  in  regard  to  Indian  litera* 
ture  and  monuments  have  become  very  highly  raised,  parti- 
cularly since  the  prolific  researches  of  Wilkins  and  Sir  W. 
Jones  disclosed  so  many  important  facts  concerning  the 
hitherto  obscure  history  of  the  primitive  world ;  while  the 
appearance  of  the  Sacontala  gives  all  lovers  of  poetry  just 
reason  to  hope  that  many  similar  and  equally  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  Asiatic  genius,  like  that,  the  offspring  of  loveliness 
and  love,  will  ere  long  be  presented  to  us. 

I  venture,  then,  to  look  with  confidence  for  the  sympathy 

"Y  the  public  in  the  subject  of  my  present  work,  the  fruit  of 

IL   ^^udies  which,  since  the  year  1803,  have  been  devoted  to  the 

x^  'Sanscrit  language,  and  Indian  literature  and  antiquity.    For 

mk  ^irhatever  information  I  possess,  I  am  indebted  to  the  friend- 

H  ^hip  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  British 

H  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  at  present  professor  of  the  Persian 

^  and  Indian  dialects  in  London,  who  favoured  me  with  personal 

\  instruction  during  the  spring  of  1803-1804.     What  further 

I  assistance  I  required  in  the  prosecution  of  my  labours,  I 

'  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  M.  de  Langles,  keeper  of 

y  the  Oriental  MSS.  of  the  Imperial   Library,   and  whose 

J  numerous  and  valuable  works  have  made  his  name  familiar 

^  to  the  public     This  gentleman  gave  me  free  access  to  all 

the  treasures  of  the  public  library,  besides  placing  his  own 

at  my  disposal,  which  is  equally  valuable,  on  account  of  the 

richness  of  its  contents,  and  the  good  taste  and  systematic 

order  of  its  arrangement. 

Besides  the  personal  instructions  referred  to,  I  was  greatly 
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assisted  in  acquiring  the  Indian  language  by  a  MS.  in  the 
Imperial  Library,  at  Paris,  (No.  183.  of  the  printed  Cata- 
logue,) written   by  a  Missionary,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned.    It  contains,  first,  a  short  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit 
language,  after  the  Mugdhabddha  *  of  Y6pad6va ;  secondly, 
the  Amaracoshaf,  a  practical  vocabulary  by  Amarasinha,    ^ 
with  a  Latin  interpretation  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Roots  Kovikolpodruma,  that  is,  the  Poet-treasure-tree.    All 
are  very  legibly  written,  the  Indian  in  the  Bengalese  cha- 
racter, —  and  in  some  few  instances,  where   the  original 
cannot  be  rendered  by  any  Latin  words,  the  French  and    ^ 
Portuguese  languages  have  been  employed.     Judging  from 
the  vocabulary  of  roots,  a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Alexander    ^ 
Hamilton  had  the  goodness  to  revise  for  me  and  point  out 
the   errors,   there    are    very  few  mistakes   or  oversights, 
although  in  the  first  edition  of  so  comprehensive  a  work  it    J 
is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  them  entirely.  ! 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  publish  an  Indian  "  Chresto-    i 
mathie,"  in  the  original  character  and  in  Latin,  which  should  ^ 
contain,  besides  the  elementary  principles  of  the  language,  a 
selection  of  extracts  from  the  most  important  Indian  works^ 
with  a  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  glossary.    Every  thing 
was  prepared  for  this  publication ;  and  besides  the  grammtf . 
and  the  two  vocabularies,  I  had  also  copied  in  the  originJ 
character  and  prepared  for  insertion,  a  more  than  sufiicieii  J 
number  of  such  pieces.     Besides  the  various  extracts  in  thi  I, 
appendix,  selected  from  the  Bhagavatgita,  Bamdyana,  aDMa'^ 
Menu's  Book  of  Laws,  I  also  possess  a  copy  of  the  first  Ach>  , 
of  the  Sacontala  of  Calidas,  transcribed  in  a  very  delicatelj| 
Bengalese  character,  with  notes,  in  which  the  Pracrit  of  the  L^ 
text  is  translated  into  Sanscrit,  and  a  portion  of  the  flito-  If 
padesa,  or  amicable  instruction  J,  a  work  which  is  of  high  «►  Wj  ^ 
portance  to  the  beginner.     The  Paris  edition,  however,  ii  jlJ 
not  very  correct,  and  often  varies  considerably  from  tW  ^ 
employed  by  Wilkins  for  his  translation.    The  edition  print4l|«  ^ 

•  Mugdhab6dha,  or  the  "  Beauty  of  Knowledge,**  written  by  GcswjbW^^ 
named  Vopad^va,  and  comprehending  in  200  short  pages  all  thft 
learner  of  the  language  can  have  occasion  to  know. —  Sir  fViUiam  Jo 
Works,  vol.  i.  ftarac 

t  Coshas  or  dictionaries.  Kl^^' 

\  Lately  translated  by  the   Sanscrit  professor  at  Haylebury  CoUBiiiiii 
Hertford.  —  Tran*.  Vm  I 
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at  Calcutta  I  have  not  seen,     I  endeavoured,  by  carefully 
eopying  the  finest  MSS.  both  in  the  D^vandgari  •  and  Ben- 

,  galeae  character,  to  attain  such  perfection  as  would  enable 
me  to  furnish  in  writing  very  good  models  for  the  use  of  the 

,  type-cutter.  But  I  found,  notwithstanding,  that  the  pre- 
paration of  the  types  would  require  far  more  efficient  assist- 
ance than  it  was  in  my  power  to  procure.  The  sacrifice  of 
personal  predilections  for  the  sake  of  any  particular  ecientilic 
object  brings  its  reward  with  it  j  but  it  is  vexatious  to  be 
compelled  to  pause  midway  in  attaining  the  desired  goal,  &om 
the  want  of  estraneoua  assistance. 

I  must,  therefore,  be  content  in  my  present  experiments  to  \ 

>  restrict  myself  to  the  furnishing  of  an  additional  proof  of  the  i 
fertility. of  Indian  literature,  and  the  rich  liidden  treasures  ' 
which  will  reward  our  diligent  study  of  it ;  to  Eindle*in 
Germany  a  love  for,  or  at  the  least  a  prepossession  in  favour 
of  that  study ;  and  to  lay  a  firm  foundation,  on  which  our 
structure  may  at  some  future  period  be  raised  with  greater 
security  and  certainty. 

The  study  of  Indian  literature  requires  to  be  embraced  by  i 

'  such  students  and  patrons  as  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  .' 
centuries  suddenly  kindled  in  Italy  and  (lerraany  an  ardent 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  classical  learning,  and  in  ao 
short  a  time  invested  it  with  such  prevailing  importance,..' 
that  the  form  of  all  wisdom  and  science,  and  almost  of  the 
world  itself,  was  clianged  and  renovated  by  the  influence  of 
that  re-awakened  knowledge.     I  venture  to  predict  that  the 

,  Indian  study,  if  embraced  with  equal  energy,  will  prove  no 

I  less  grand  and  universal  in  its  operation,  and  have  no  leas 
influence  on  the  sphere  of  European  intelligence.  And  where-  ■ 

ifore  should  it  be  otherwise  ?     The  period  of  the  Medici,  so 

I  illustrious  in  science  and  the  arts,  was  warlike,  restless, 
and  even  destructive  to  the  country  of  Italy  ;  yet  the  efforts 
of  a  few  individuals  accomplished  so  much  because  their  zeal 

1  was  genuine,  and   in   the   immeasurable   grandeur  of  the 

\  public  institutions,  and  the  noble  ambition  of  certain  sove- 

I  ■  The  polished  and  elegnnt  Hinilfi  charactGr  fur  writing  ;  the  lodian 
ohiiacteis  are  eslied  Kugari,  IVom  Nagari  a  cily,  wilh  the  word  D^va 
ramelinies  prefixcil,  because  they  ate  believed  to  have  been  taught  by  the 
Divinity  hiirseir,  who  prescribed  the  anifieial  order  of  them  in  a  voice 
^om  heaven.— 5>r  William  Jona'i  Worit,  voL  i 
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reigns,  met  with  that  support  and  encouragement  which  ar 
requisite  for  the  success  of  such  a  study  in  its  earliest  com 
mencement. 

I  shall  here  enumerate  those  German  writers  who  hav 
devoted  their  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  literature 

The  first  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  is  Heinrich  Noil] 
who  in  the  year  1664  studied  the  Sanscrit,  in  order  that  ^h 
might  be  capable  of  disputing  with  the  Brahmins."  Th* 
Jesuit  Hanxleden,  who  visited  India  in  the  year  1699,  ant 
for  more  than  thirty  years  (his  death  happened  in  1793 
laboured  in  the  Malabar  mission,  gained  great  renown  ii 
that  department;  he  produced  many  works  in  prose  an( 
verse  in  the  old  Indian  (the  Uronthon),  and  the  commoi 
language  (the  Malabar),  besides  compiling  dictionaries  anc 
grammars.  The  vestiges  of  many  valuable  works  of  his  ar 
still  to  be  found  in  Rome.  Paulinus  St.  Bartholomew? 
well  known  by  many  learned  writings  on  Indian  antiquity 
frequently  refers  to  the  works  and  manuscript  remains  o 
Hanxleden. 

Captain  Wilford,  in  the  English  service,  but  a  German  b; 
birth,  is  well  known  by  his  treatises,  published  in  the  collec 
tipn  of  the  British  Society  of  Calcutta. 

I  may  also  remark  that  my  elder  brother,  Charles  Angus 
tus  von  Schlegel,  who  died  at  Madras  on  the  9th  of  Sep 
tember,  1789,  having  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  mad< 
many  journeys  into  the  country,  and  had  much  intercours* 
with  the  natives,  had  commenced  a  study  of  the  country,  tb 
literature  and  genius  of  the  Indian  people,  which  was  pre 
maturely  terminated  by  his  early  death. 


BOOK  L 

Chap.  I.  —  On  the  Indian  Language  generallt. 

The  old  Indian  language,  Sanscrit,  that  is,  the  formed  o 
perfect,  and  Gronthon,  the  dialect  employed  in  writing  an( 
literature,  has  the  greatest  affinity  with  the   Greek  au< 
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Latin,  as  well  as  the  Persian  and  German  languages.  This 
rtsemblaiice  or  affinity  does  not  exist  only  in  the  numerous 
root^,  which  it  has  in  common  with  both  those  nations,  but 
extends  also  to  the  grammar  and  internal  structure;  nor 
is  such  resemblance  a  casual  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  intermixture  of  the  languages  ;  it  is  an  essential 
element  clearly  indicating  community  of  origin.  It  is  fur- 
ther proved  by  comparison,  that  the  Indian  is  the  moat 
ancient,  and  the  source  from  whence  others  of  later  origin  are 
derived. 

The  affinity  of  the  Indian  language  with  the  Armenian,  the 
Sclavonian,  and  tlie  Celtic,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  unimpor- 

,  tant,  in  comparison  with  the  striking  uniformity  of  other  lan- 
guages supposed  lo  be  derived  from  that  stock.  Still  that  con- 
nexion, trifling  as  it  is,  must  not  be  cempletely  overlooked, 
since  in  classifying  these  languages  we  discover  many  points 
of  resemblance  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  gramma- 
tical forms  which  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  casualties 
to  which  every  language  is  exposed,  but  rather  appertain  to 
its  internal  structure  and  organisation. 

'       Indian  roots  may  be  found  in  the  Coptic,  and  in  many 
dialects  belonging  to  the  Hebrew  language  ;  still  these  may 
have  been  merely  the  result  of  interraisture,  and  do  not    \ 
prove  any  original  connexion.     Tlie  grammars  of  that  Ian-     [' 
guage  and  of  the  Basque  are  fundamentally  dilFerent  from 
the  Indian. 

There  is  no  relationship  between  the  Indian  branch  and  i 
the  great  undefined  variety  of  the  northern  and  southern  | 
Asiatic  and  the  American  languages.  The  grammatical  con- 
Btruction  of  those  dialects  differs  essentially  from  the  Indian  ; 
and  although  a  similarity  of  consiructioa  is  apparent  in  some 
particular  points,  the  roots  are  throughout  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent, that  it  seems  impossible  to  refer  both  to  the  same 
source. 

The  great  importance  of  the  comparative  study  of  lan- 
guage, in  elucidating  the  historical  origin  and  progress  of 
nations,  and  their  early  migration  and  wanderings,  will  af- 
ford a  rich  subject  for  investigation  in  the  sequel.  It  must 
be  our  care,  in  this  first  book,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
opinions  just  asserted,  by  the  simple  but  lucid  results  of 
ecnipulous  iuvestigatioo. 
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Chap.  n.  —  On  the  Affinity  of  the  Boots. 

A  FEW  eramples  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  distinctly 
the  general  resemblance  of  languages  cannot  alwayg 
founded  upon  etymological  rules,  many  of  which  were 
vented  before  the  true  source  had  been  discovered; 
should  rather  be  sought  in  such  simple  matters  of  fai 
will  become  apparent  upon  the  most  cursory  investigatic 

No  change  or  transposition  of  the  letters  in  the  oi 
graphy  can  be  allowed,  but  an  entire  similarity  in  the 
mitive  words  will  alone  be  admitted  as  the  test  of  1 
origin.  Certainly,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  referenc 
history  alone,  '*  giomo"  (day)  ought  necessarily  to  be  der 
from  *'  dies"  (Latin) ;  and  since  l£e  f,  in  Latin,  so  frequc 
becomes  h,  in  Spanish,  while  p,  in  the  Latin,  is  chai 
into  F,  in  the  German,  and  c  not  unfrequently  becomi 
we  may  venture,  by  means  of  this  analogy,  to  trace  c 
circumstances,  not  perhaps  so  strikingly  apparent,  sti] 
has  been  already  observed,  the  general  or  particular  ans 
ought  to  bo  confirmed  by  historical  facts.  Nothing  mu 
invented  according  to  pre-conceived  theoretical  princi] 
but  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  should  be  so  great 
striking  that  all  minor  differences  may  easily  be  overIo( 

I  shall  next  mention  a  few  Indian  words  which  are  : 
tical  with  the  Grerman.  Shrityotiy  er  schreitet  [he  stri 
vindotiy  er  ^findet  [he  finds],  schliszyoti^  er  umschli 
[he  embraces],  onto,  das  ende  [the  end],  monuschyo, 
mensch  [the  man],  shoostij  shoostri,  die  schwester  [the  sis 
rotho,  das  rod  [the  wheel],  bhruvo,  die  brauen  der  a 
[the  brown  of  the  eye],  torsho,  der  durst  [thirst],  tandi 
der  tanz  [the  dance],  ondani,  die  enten  [the  ducks],  i 
der  nagel  [the  nail],  sthiro,  stier  [immoveable],  oshc 
das  essen  [eating],  &c.  &c. 

Other  roots  correspond  rather  with  the  form  of  the  ' 
as  seen  in  the  congenial  dialect :  yuyon,  in  English, 
$hoopno,  der  schlaf,  Icelandic,  sveffn  [sleep]  ;  Idkoit 
stands],  in  the  old  German,  lugen;  upOy  ««l/^[up],  agrees 
the  lower  German ;  so  also,  vetsi,  vetti,  du  weiszt,  er  i 
[thou  knowest,  he  knows],  allied  also  with  the  Latin  i 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  signification.  The  1 
German  is  generally  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  et 
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logy,  the  old  form  being  often  exactly  retained.    Roksho  and 
rakshoso  may  be  the  ancient  recke  [giant]. 

I  have  here  mentioned  only  a  few  peculiar  German  roots, 
in  order  by  those  examples  to  meet  any  objections  that  may 
be  raised ;  not  such  roots  as  the  Latin  language  has,  in  com- 
mon with  other  derived  branches ;  as  nasay  die  nascy  the 
nose  ;  mishroti,  er  mischty  he  mixes ;  namoy  der  nahmcy  the 
name ;  or  particularly  with  the  Persian,  as  tvariy  die  thur 
[the  doorj,  P.  dur;  bondhoUy  das  hand^  [the  band],  P.  bund; 
ghormo  [warm],  P.  gurm  ;  gauh^  die  kuh  [the  cow],  P. 
goo.  I  omit  the  epithets  of  vatevy  father ;  muttery  mother  ; 
brudevy  brother ;  and  tochtevy  daughter ;  in  the  Indian  ptVa, 
matay  bhrata,  duhitOy  of  yvhich  I  remark  only  that  they  all 
take  an  r  in  the  accusative,  and  a  few  other  cases,  pitoron, 
the  father,  &c.  &c.  Other  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
these  common  words  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

I  shall  select  from  the  Greek  language  such  examples 
only  as  are  either  simple  fundamental  roots  or  parts,  or  will 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
languages.  Osmi,  osiy  osti  [I  am,  thou  art,  he  is],  fully 
agrees  with  the  Greek  esmiy  essiy  estiy  if  in  the  first  in- 
^^  stance  we  take  Gr.  eimi  and  eis  for  the  older  form.  The  o 
**•  is  not  emphatic ;  it  is  the  short  vowel,  and,  unless  it  be  an 

*  initial  letter,  is  never  even  written.  In  the  grammatical 
*^  system  it  is  expressed  by  a  short  a:  but  in  the  existing  lan- 
~  "*  guage  indicated  by  a  short  o,  and  in  some  few  words  pro- 
^  nounced  as  e  short.  One  single  example  may  suffice  to  pro- 
"  duce  the  resemblance.  Dodamiy  dodasiy  dodati  [I  go,  thou 
^  goest,  he  goes]  exactly  resembling  Gr.  diddmi,  &c.  The 
^  long  a  rather  resembles  that  in  the  Latin  das,  dat.    Ma  is  an 

*  Indian  negation,  answering  to  the  Greek  me.     The  short 

*  Vowel  o  is  prefixed  to  words  in  the  same  signification  as  the 
-  *   Or.  Oy  privativum.    Dur  is  prefixed  in  the  same  intention  as 

*  tihe  Greek  dus ;  in  the  Persian  dushy  as  dushmun  [the  evil- 
minded,  the  fiend],  in  the  Indian  durmmioh, 

'\         The  Indian   language  resembles   the  Greek,  Latin,  and 

'■    Oerman,   not  only  in  its  power  of  varying  the  original 

^Meaning  of  the  verbs  by  particles  prefixed ;  but  in  the  par- 

*  tdcles   employed  with  that  intention,  nearly  all   of  which 

*  ^nay  be  found  again  in  the  languages  referred  to.  The 
^.^Tollowing  words  are  common  both  to  the  Greek  and  the 
^<  jtndian  :  soriy  sufficiently  resembling  the  Greek  sum  ;  poH  is 
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potif  the  old  Or.  for  pros ;  onu  signifies  after,  as  Gr.  ana 
Pro  is  found  with  the  same  meaning  both  in  Latin  anc 
Greek ; —  a  has  the  signification  of  the  Latin  ad,  and  th< 
Grerman  an :  the  negative  particle  no  agrees  with  the  Latii 
and  German ;  upo  is  the  German  ai^  [^p]*  ii^  the  lowei 
German  dialect ;  ut,  the  German  atis  [out],  in  the  same. 

All  those  who  have  employed  themselves  in  the  study  oi 
languages  must  be  aware  of  the  numerous  coincidences  to  Ik 
traced  even  in  the  most  simple  and  fundamental  parts  oi 
speech.  I  therefore  pass  over  without  hesitation  manj 
words  in  which  the  affinity  is  marked  by  a  similarity  in  the 
primitive  roots  alone,  without  any  other  circumstance  worthj 
of  notice ;  as  ostki,  Gr.  osteon  [bone]  ;  prothomoy  Gr.  prdtSi 
[the  first];  etoron,  Gr.  heteron  [another,  a  second]  ;  udokon 
rwater],  Gr.  htiddr  ;  druh  and  drumoh  [the  tree],  Gr.  drus^ 
lahho\\h&  taking,  receiving], lobhote  [he takes],  synonymous 
with  Gr.  labo,  lambano  ;  piyote  [he  drinks],  Gr.  piH;  sev- 
yote  [he  honours,  and  is  honoured],  Gr.  sehein,  &c. ;  masoh 
[the  month],  Gr.  meis;  chonro  [the  moon],  called  also  chon' 
dromahy  where  the  last  syllable  is  indeed  the  root,  derived 
from  masoh,  and  also  from  the  Persian  mah ;  as  also  the 
German  mond  [moon],  in  lower  Grerman,  mahn. 

From  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  number  of  Indian 
roots  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  either  of  the  others,  I  shall 
cite  but  a  few  examples,  those  only  in  which  the  resemblance  i8 
most  singular.    Vohoti,  L.  vehit;  vomoti,  L.  vomit;  vortute,  L 
vertitur;  svonoh,  Jj,sonus;  nidhih,  Jj.nidtis;  sorpoh,  1j.  ser- 
pens;  navy  on,  L.  navis;  danon,  L.  donum;  dinon^  L.  dies  [the 
day]  ;  vidhova,  L.  vidua  ;  podon,  L.  pes,  pedis  ;  asyon,  L.  oi 
[face] ;  yawrowoA,  lujuvenis;  modhyoh,  L.  medius;  yugon,lj. 
jugum,  from  yunkte,\j,  jungit,  Siudjungitur,  a  widely  extended 
root,  which  in  its  derived  signification  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  philosophical  terminology  of  the  Indians.  Further, 
I  shall  mention  rosoh  [the  juice],  L.  ros  ;  viroh,  L.  mr  [the 
hero]  ;  dontah,  L.  denies,  Persian  dundan  [the  teeth]  ;  sorok 
L.  series ;  keshoh  [the  hair],  found  again  in  Ccesa-ries,  whence 
■CcBsar,  as  well  as  crinitus,  may  be  more  correctly  derivedi 
than  from  the   ordinary  roc\t ;    ognih  [the  fire],  L.  ignm 
potih  [the  possessor,  or  something  possessing,  and  therefort 
mighty],  seems  to  be  as  much  employed  in  the  formation 
compound  words  as  the  Latin  potens,      I   pass  over 
words,  the  derivation  of  which  may  be  traced  by  the  so 
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alone ;  as  shtishvoti^  L.  sugit ;  tnormorohy  L.  murmur ;  iumu- 

ioh,  L.  tumultus ;  as  well  as  numerous  others,  the  a^nitj  of 

which  would  not  probably  appear  doubtful  if  carefully  in- 

=^  vestigated,  but  which  are  not  so  immediately  striking  as 

the  preceding. 
^       Indian  words^  found  also  in  the  Persian  language,  are,  in 
<M)nformity  with  the  peculiar  character  of  that  language, 
most  arbitrarily  abbreviated,  and  veiy  rarely  retained  without 
mutilation,  as  rojo   [brilliancy,   shining],   into   P.  roshun. 
The  termination  is  frequently  retrenched,  and  dissyllables 
;"     become  throughout  monosyllables ;  as  in  apoh  [water],  P.  ab; 
ospoh  [the  horse],  P.  asp ;  bhishmoh,  or  ohimoh  [terror],  P, 
beem;  shiroh  [the  head],  P.  sir ;  shakhoh  [a  branch],  P 
^  shakh ;  kamoh  [desire],  P.  kam^     Frequently  even  impor- 
^     tant  syllables  are  curtailed,  as,  P.  pa  [the  foot],  frompodo^  or 
pado;  P.  pur  [full],  from  pumon;  P.  tun  [the  body],  from 
.      tonuhy  or  tonuh;    P.  deh  [ten],  from   doshoh;  P.   seeah 
J  ■  [black],  from  shyamoh.     The  monosyllable  P.  pak  [pure], 
fMT  comes  from  the  trisyllable  pavokoh  [the  purifier],  also  an 
.      epithet  of  fire.     We  should  hardly  recognise  mitroh  [the 
I^  friend],  also  an  epithet  of  the  sun,  in  P.  m»r,  unless  the 
Mythras  of  the  ancients,  and  the  general  analogy  in  many 
^  other  similar  cases,  came  to  our  assistance.     If  we  compare 
.s*  o^^^r  examples,  it  may  yet  further  lead  us  to  the  conclusion, 
•that  from  P.  dum  [the  breath],  comes  the  Indian  atmoh  [the 
^'ipirit],  &c.,  which  is  still  preserved  in  Gr.  atme  and  German 
T    ^cthem  [breath].     It  will  greatly  facilitate  our  inquiries  into 
'^  'Persian  derivation  if  we  consider  the  new  and  frequently  ab- 
breviated form  which  the  ancient  Sanscrit  takes,  in  the  Pracrit 
^  and  Hindostanee  dialect. 

;^  The  Persian  language  itself  presents  a  striking  example  of 
"*^^tte  result  of  so  strong  a  propensity  to  abbreviations,  extend- 
L^  Jug  even  to  the  roots  and  primitive  syllables.  It  approaches 
Zy^^  onomatopoStic*,  and  usually  leads  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
Jf^tkge  back  to  that  point.  Among  all  the  languages  which 
^I^tand  in  an  equal  degree  of  affinity  to  the  Indian,  none  clings 
^^•o  fondly  to  the  derivation  by  sound,  or  has  so  many  words 
^jp||>ortively  playing  as  it  were  with  sound,  as  the  Persian. 

■lb. 

«  Onomatopoetic,  from  the  Gre^k  word   onomatopoieio,  to  invent 
rds,  more  especially  wpr4s  itfuUttive  of  the  sense.    Donnegan*s  Lexiccn. 
ft  imitative  pf  thf  sense  by  the  sound,  as  "  crash,**  **  crack/'  **  hiat.** 
,**  the  boommg  of  eannoh,  9io. -^Trant. 

F  F 
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The  Indian  words  in  tbe  Latin,  Greek,  bdiI  German  lu' 
guages  suffer  far  less  change  than  the  Persian.  Yet  ben 
also  a  cloae  comparison  freqitently  proves  the  Indian  form  to 
be  the  oldest.  The  German  Eolk  [redj,  le  easily  derifed  from 
Roktah,  at  Tohitoh;  G.schleim  [slime],  from  achUshmo;  and 
G.  viel  [much],  from  vohuha;  since  in  words,  aa  well  as  in 
money,  the  stamp  of  the  coinage  may  become  obliterated 
by  constant  use  and  circulation,  although  it  cannot  easily  be 

The  distinct  forms  of  the  derived  languages  often  appear 
to  meet  in  the  Indian  words,  as  in  their  common  root.  From 
putroh  (to  which  the  Celtic  potr  is  most  clearly  allied),  L 
puer  may  as  easily  be  derived  as  P.  pit&r  ;  achweux  [sweatj 
in  the  lower  German  dialect,  may  as  easily  be  derived  from 
svedoh  as  the  Latin  sudor;  in  norok,  the  Persian  our,  aod  j 
the  Greek  an^r,  appear  to  meet ;  in  Irasoh  [trembling  and  > 
fear],  the  Gi-eek  treo,  the  Latin  tremo,  and  the  Peraiu  P 
turteedan ;  samudron  [the  sea},  unites  the  German  % 

Esea],  and  the  Greek  hudor  [water].  The  Germ; 
knee],  would  scarcely  seem  to  be  derived  from  yam 
the  Gr.  gonu  aiid  L.  genu  marked  the  transition. 

Still  more  importance  may  perhaps  be  attached  f 
circumstance,  that  some  few  words,  which  ( 
back  to  any  root  in  the  modern  language,  are  easily  deriifl 
from  the  Indian,  and  their  compound  form  expUuned  tf 
reference  to  that  language.  Prandium,  for  example,  g^ 
unquestionably  be  derived  from  the  Indian  prahnoh  H 
forenoon],  which  is  compounded  of  the  pai'ticle  pro  and  i 
[the  day],  in  the  fifth  and  eJKth  case  ohnoh  ;  laonile  in 
same  manner  is  derived  from  tnoni  [diamond]  ;  gpanir,  ioM 
ablative,  agreea  in  signification  with  tvante,  but  smnMi'i 
compounded  of  the  particle  avo  and  olon,  "  Quodjinemtv 

The  remarkable  agreement  frequently  seen,   even  i>W 
certain  declension,  is  very  striking.     Ayonton.  for  ezasq 
and  L.  euntem,  from  yafi  [he  goes],   also  eti  [it];  or  H 
appears  in  the  compound  words,  astoaraMiVo[thedoorlteq 
ontartvari  [the  inner  door]. 

It  seems  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  many  names  of  b 
divinities,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  which  canr 
any  root  in  their  own  language,  may  be  traced  back  nl 
Indian  origin  ;  and  although  too  much  importance  hu  ■ 


Lched  to  such  general  aimilarities,  their  'existence  is  at 
,t  worth  mentioning.  This  point,  howefer,  seeras  to 
)ng  to  a  different  sphere  of  inquiry,  and  must  be  dis- 
ced with  cursory  notice,  aa  my  observations  are  now  con- 
d  to  such  striking  points  as  are  too  palpably  evident  to 
aire  much  reaenrch  or  comparison.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
;  the  name  of  the  city  of  Rome  even  is  of  Indian  extrac- 
I.  The  Greek  Rome,  it  ia  true,  presents  itself;  but  it  is 
almost  isolated  example,  and  little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
M  the  language  to  which  the  word  originally  belonged, 
in  we  reflect  how  widely  the  root  romo,  romoti,  whence 
le  rati,  ramo,  &c.  &c.,  ia  diffused  in  the  Indian  language, 
ise  words  all  imply  joy  in  the  abstract,  and  especially 

r^oicing  of  a  conqueror  or  hero,  and  in  the  old  poem 
ima,"  are  frequently  repeated  in  beautiful  accordance 
1,  and  allusion  to,  the  name  of  the  hero  celebrated, 
'he  same  Indian  word  frequently  assimilates  in  one  inver- 
1  with  one  of  the  connected  languages,  and  in  another 
srsion  with  a  different  language.  Chindonti,  for  example, 
Imost  exactly  the  same  as  L.  sdndunt ;  but  the  infinitive 
'tun  is  more  like  the  German  eckeiden ;  tonu  resembles 
muia  rather  than  G.  diinn  [thin,  ur  rather  transparent];  tlie 
)  tonSti  (the  meaning  of  wliich  comprises  both  tonu  and 
ji),  agrees  better  with  the  German  dehnte  [to  extend], 
I  with  the  Latin  extendit.  Separated  members  of  both 
ved  languages  are  found  united  in  the  Indian,  as  in  their 
eral  root ;  uf,  used  for  aui  [out],  in  the  lower  Gcerman 
ect  has  been  already  mentioned ;  thence  come  the  regu- 
j  formed  comparative  uttoron,  the  German  auszerit 
terji  the  regular  superlative  ullomon,  the  Latin  ultimvia, 

ID  signification  resembling  summum  [extri^me}.  All 
Latin,  Persian,  and  German  of  the  family  of  more,  mor- 
if  murd,  moordun,  morden,  mord,  [murder],  find  their 
Eral  regular  root  in  the  Indian  mri,  whence  come  mril- 
,  morttynh,  moronon,  8cc.  The  same  observation  applies 
jiother  family  of  words,  steken  and  stand  [to  stand], 
>]y  extended  throughout  each  of  those  four  languages, 

LAtin,  Greek,  Persian,  and  German ;  tistkoli,  er  stelii 
BtandsJ,  agrees  moat  completely  with  the  Greek;  tthanon 
I  place],  with  the  Persian  sitan;  sthiro  [immoveable]  the 
maa-stUr}  has  already  been  mentioned  ;yanam^  li.ffigrw, 
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car  r^T  dr^iax  laxguage.         ^b  l  ch 

"^-    :*^.t»nh   *  lis:  I  -s-^rj  fertile  n»t.    They  are,  howe 
.  •    I  i:n» ■■*  ii>  T    :•*  ill  3ieET:oc«fiL 

-  '^-.ii.    svicv'c  1  ''»tw  :c'  i:i-f  3i«.^st  remarkable  words  sif 

•  r.r  II.. !t:.   -jiOiTi-  ?o:»*&.'e.  :i5  arfijniing  particularlj  cl 

■«:».. I, -v  :i  '.ifir  --j'C!.Ti«:a  Li«fidLa  dt*5*.vnt.     Jionoh  manoi 

•    ri.-   la-:i  iicf*i^  "iit*  ^^ro  mi>mrj9>ie  The  thinks]  is  foi 

I    -!i.'    .-ri:-iiit:i   «tfM««r.     JVohi  :*  the    Greek   metis.    1 

I  !t  •  ii-ii.  .".is?»:'>  .-'cztfcr-ti  wita  this  and  with  the  G 

v. 1. 1   n  i/.-i  ^T^.'!"-.   .-Mr^Tf^   i^  found  in  amddoh  [pleasai 

■ « f#*r.i     Mt-  ^  -.:  *::»f  I-:tiiz  cmodo  \  which  probablj  is  s 

s    !■:  %■  .!  ritf  YrrsAz   .•«§•*/  ^hope" »  is  used  merely  a 

-■?\      -ill  :!i^  iu.TTe  r:cc  we  *ajil  then  have  unmadi 

•  I  :*  •  •;;  T.it-  r^fsT-ia  *  ::rm  idoctei  for  the  sake  of  euphoi 
-*- '.11.1  ;c    t'     iintr-iivi  "^-^scerate,  furious],  literally  t 

>»!  •!».  f>  /r-ifc-i^  Tia"  'ave  're^n  contracted  into  the  I 
^  >.•  nn^L  .i*-/ii'f*.  -vv'.'ji  *:j::iides  ip$e  and  spiritus^l 
:  -'.!•!'  :e-r  ■*•!:- '^r-i  :^  ^he  Greek  and  German,  ah 
\  ••:  A.-K-vi  N-H::'.::'-  >:  likewise  the  root  reda^  whe« 
••.irri;**  "^'t^  :>:  G-err'jjz  a-uakrv  "to  know].  The  Lits 
ttKv  ■<  -!v'iL'«£  V  m:  i-.-^rec:  iz.  5if:i:cc:Ltion.  but  more  cloKi] 
r»;s4  •7*":C —c  ■  *■-  Ir-i-AT  :«  fjrni  The  prolific  root  ina,  sip*' 
..  — ^  "i-c*".!;.-^.  5CKC.»>*.  ird  :izder^anding.  gives  usAl 
:\-^;:v  sMic^'inT.  *in^.v«i*.«,  s\imakktun.  The  n< 
. ,     ^^«  :..^  j,^...   :\;r;j^-:-   4:;.?   Hriiection,  whence  eoa* 

/  /'i: .  ■•   :"*;■   ■^--:  rr.*.  AT.  .rci.vi'  ^:o  compose",  which  in  to 
^-    1.  >^"  r.Mrv:".  ;X7>>i^<  :>>  n:e.iirate,  or  also  to wA 

•  1    -'•  .    *'/''/'V  .r/vryrT.  xo-  ar^?  alli^  with  the  GflO* 
• '.  /        ^.  :  ■v."v<'       r:.t  Ldrn  IV^r  may  havebeen  deriwjl 

t  •*.-:  r»v/  \  .'?  •'-:r.'.  r  •>>■•*:  :•::>.  f:r:r:5  are  in  use,  Thei«l 
-'  <  ^"v';<  <:•<•:•: I'.  :r  ".jLr.ir-i^.  '^de  in  German.  GtfJ 
*\\v";'s  :■•  L.i:-."  :'.zxpit.s^  i'r:7z.  rre  root  cu  aiyoie  "hesiiip] 
•.::  :"^;'  r;:^-.A:*.  il,*^  :  :ii  J:c  >:r^  and  read'. 

v.  ;    l:*.,v.A.:*.  rr;".:-.:r<    -er.vrallv  ecinoide  with  the 
k\-.':,v**y   rr*."*   .:>--:_  :>  .vnr^.rn  to  all  the    derived 
;:.:'.j:v>;   rV**    ]!'  :5w  or.   :r.r   oourrary,  traced  onlj  in 
V  ;'.:u'  /•< :  :'c  ^:s::«-e  ?g.-;. .:  ^:o  :r.e~  i>  nearest  to  iheGr 
•  vM  ;  :'-.c  '•*.-.  w;,:oh  :?  ■.:>c'.l  ir.s:ead  of  man  "me"*,  andi 
:  :  :ho  :our:h  and  sixth  oases,  is  common  to  both  Gr«k 
I  a::::  ;  bv.:  the  rwt  «■•.'    whence  L.  suits,  -o,  -um  IsS} 
Cu\'\\^.  and  is  often  prtnxed  as  a  particle  in  or»:er  to  esp 
solf-rx^liauvv.  or  self-cv>niidence,  has  in  its  declension 
w  liich  are  precisely  similar  to  the  Latin.  :.5  sttm^  L 
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OF  THE  ROOTS. 


1,  L.  suam,  &c.  &c    The  pronoun  eschok,  etckah,  etot 

ed,  the  common  root  of  is,  ea,  id  and  itle,  is(a,  intud, 

^ihe  derived  cases  of  the  two  first  families  it  genernllj  take^ 

^  to  the  same  root  belongs  ili,  which  sometimes  corresponils 

oaetimea  with  ita.     Koh  (in  construction  generally 

}  ha,  kon  corresponds  with  Tj.qjii,  qa/s,  quod,  even  in  a  ten 

be  cases  derived  from  them,  as  han,  L.  qaam,  the  interroga- 

B  kint  and  L.  quid:  the  Persian  keh  is  of  the  same  f'aniil}'- 

s  already-nietitioned  yvyon,  on  tlie  contrary,  corresponds 

Jj  the  German,  in  the  English  form  you;  the  pronoun 

I  belongs  to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  also  to  the  early 

man ;   the  accusative   ion    is   exactly   the   Grec^ic   too, 

nan  den;  the  genitive  togyo  the  German  dessen;  the 

I  te  the  German  die;  tot,  in  which  the  short  vowel 

a  as  well  as  an  o,  corresponds  with  the  Genniin 

\  lower  German  dat.     As  oi/om,  in  most  of  the  caseS^ 

a  t,  which  is  often  regularly  changed  into  t/,  the  Per- 

[  eeit,  with  which  Jener   agrees,  may  be  derived   from 

i  ]Uany  others  might  also  be  cited,  but  to  do  so  would 

d  us  too  deep  into  etymological  inquiries. 

The  numerals  also  have  the  same  affinity.    Sins,  junf, 

■     ,  and  tausend,  —  1,  5,   100,    1000, —  rfo,  poncho, 

l^^eo,   lohosro, — agree   with   the  Persian   ek,  punj,    sud. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first,  chotur,  [four],  in 

Sclavonian    chetyr,   they    are    sufficiently  similar  to 

■  own  language,  even  to  the  numeral  adjectives  derived 

m  them  ;  Ivitiyok,  tritiyoh,  correspond  most  distinctly  with 

:  German  der  zweite  [the  second],  and  der  dritte  [tlie 

7d]  ;  ioptoTooh  [sevenj  (the  aspirated  h  at  the  end  is  fre- 

kently  changed  in  the  construction  into  g,  and  might  thus 

Jtm  loptoTnos),  soploma,  soptonum,  most  completely  coincide 

•.Xb  the  Latin  Septimus,  geptima,  seplimum;  ea  also  dua- 

^P^oAo,  L.  duodecim. 

r^».  -3  have  hitherto  alluded  only  to  single  instances  in  which 

*^*3  agreement  of  the  separate  words  is  immediately  appa- 

"^^^Ot.     Should  we  pursue  our  investigations  further  to  the 

~  *^  Mtinnnhip  of  the  roots  themselves,  we  shall  find  that, 

■gh  requiring  to  be  more  Strictly  analysed,  the  connexion 
Bvertheless  sufficiently  certain;  as,  tor  example,  moba 
tnaho  may  be  traced  in  L.  magnus,  G.  machlig  [mighty]^ 
ighs  and  volo,  valo,  which  signiiies  strength,  are  acen  ' 
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DUE  tneae  inreniganons  woura  sireu  our  i  rest 
parative  Toeabalary,  &nd  reoder  it  necessary  t< 
great  portion  of  each  of  the  langaages  named. 
I  have,  for  the  same  reason,  omitted  to  notio 
examples  in  which,  although  the  meaning  is  b1 
the  word  itself  remains  unchanged,  as  t^jon 
vu ;  ffwno  [attribute,  character,  in  a  different . 
ner],  P.  goon  [the  colour].  How  can  it  be 
G.  tnorden  [murder],  and  P.  nmrdait  are  th 
although  the  first  has  on  active  and  the  sec 
signification?  F.  deo  is  unquestionably  dn)o, 
dimu  and  dea»;  although  P.  deo  is  always  use 
to  evil,  and  devo  is  applied  only  to  good  spir 
huroh,  in  construction  modhwvt,  modkura,  t 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  L.  ntatunu-a-Hm,  alt 
dian  word  signifies  sweet ;  the  substaative  vhk 
the  German  wuth  [mead].  So  lokoh  [the  wo 
locut  I  veithiloh  [clothed},  L.  vettitus;  mordjh 
the  German  marder  [martin].  Names  of  nnim: 
to  very  diatant  branches,  as  L.  vulpi*  and  G.  we 
should  scarcely  think  of  asaocinting  P.ntiirgh  [ 
ntrigo,  wild  animals  generally,  and  especially 
cept  that  the  Indian  root  also  indicates  the  ch 
flight  and  pursuit.  Topo  and  tapo  are,  in  In 
so  generally  employed  in  tlie  sense  of  penitei 
original  signification,  heat,  is  almost  forgottei 
is  preserved  in  the  Indian  root,  and  even  in  thi 
tapoyittuH,  L.  eaUfaeert,  in   the  Greek    tha 
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affinitj ;  not  to  particulariae  many  other  iDstancea  which 
might  suggest  the  general  mcMie  and  progress  of  such  trans- 
formations,  and  the  laws  hy  which  similar  changes  in  the 
signification  of  words  are  usually  effected. 


Chap.  III.  —  On  the  Grammatical  STRCCTtrHE. 

Ai-THOTiGH  the  proofs  adduced  in  the  preceding  chapter  of 
the  affinity  between  the  languages  are  striking,  and  in  many 
instances  may  be  considered  well  founded,  still  a  question  i 
may  arise  as  to  whether  they  necessarily  establish  the  pro- 
position that  the  Indian  is  the  most  ancient,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  common  root  of  all?  Might  not  that  language 
also  have  arisen  out  of  the  intermixlure  of  the  others,  and  j 
thus  have  become  stamped  with  the  same  marks  of  simi>  ' 

Not  to  dwell  upon  many  facts  already  adduced  which 
seem  clearly  to  contradict  such  a  supposition,  I  shall  cite 
one  further  proof  in  evidence  which  completely  decides  the 
question,  and  establishes  the  presumed  antiquity  of  the  Indian 
language,  on  a  basis  of  the  moat  unquestionable  certainty. 
The  theory  which  would  trace  the  Greek  roots  existing  in 
the  Indian  language  to  the  influence  of  the  Seleucidro  in 
Bactria  is  scarcely  more  happy  than  that  hypothesis  which 
would  attribute  the  formation  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  to 
Bome  natural  process  of  crystallisation. 

There  is,  however,  one  single  point,  the  investigation  of  ] 
which  ought  to  decide  every  doubt,  and  elucidate  every  ' 
difficulty ;   the  structure  or  comparative  grammar  of  the 
language  furnishes  as  certain  a  key  to  their  general  analogy, 
as  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  has  done  to  the  loftiest 
branch  of  natural  science. 

The  Persian  language  must  first  be  separated  from  the 
general  circle,  since  the  intercourse  which  bo  long  sabsiated 
between  that  people  and  the  Arabians  led  to  the  adoption 
among  the  former  of  the  personal  suffixa,  and  their  grammar 
baa  in  consequence  far  less  affinity  with  the  Indian  than  that 
of  the  Germans  even,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Latin  and  Greek. 
Still,  if  all  these  various  points  of  resemblance  are  considered 
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together,  they  will  not  be  without  a  certain  d^ree  of  im- 
]K)rtance. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  of  the  declenaions: 
the  comparative  P.  iur  must  here  be  considered  analogous  to 
the  Greek  and  Indian  taroy  and  the  diminutive  is  formed 
through  A,  as  in  the  Grerman  and  Indian.  Manovokoky  for 
example,  from  manovoh  [the  man]  ;  P.  dukturuck^  G.  dot 
Tochttrchen  [the  little  daughter].  The  conjugation  of  the 
verbs  is  far  more  important.  The  sign  of  the  first  person  is 
m,  which  is  lost  in  the  Latin,  but  in  Indian  and  Greek  dis-^ 
tinctlj  pronounced  mi;  i  onlj  remains  of  the  n  in  the  second  \  i 
(person  in  the  Indian  and  Greek  languages;  the  sign  of  the  \  a 
third  person  is  ^  or  d^  plural  fi^  as  in  Latin  and  Crennan;  1  n 
in  the  Greek  the  ancient  form  is  fuUj  preserved,  H  and  nH  Ja 
The  Persian  participle  present  and  active  in  ndeh  resemUes  |  ti 
the  German  in  ndy  formerly  nde;  the  participle  preterite  sod  f  ia 
passive  in  deh^  with  a  vowel  preceding  it,  agrees  with  tfae  j  S^ 
Latin  in  tus^  a,  um,  and  with  the  old  German  form  in  the  i  in 
Teutonic ;  the  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  Indian  verbifi-  |  pr 
bus,  as  kriioh.  I  re 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  Persian  terminatiooi  ut 
kar,  trar,  dar^  which,  iu  composition  with  adjectives,  sigiufy 
either  one  who  does,  or  performs,  any  thing  in  a  eertiin 
manner,  or  any  object  possessed,  or  constructed  on  a  fixed 
model,  correspond  with  the  Indian  karo  and  kora^  von  tod  'of 
dhoroy  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persian  termination  smm  '  g-e 
does  with  the  Indian  particle  mano.  The  n^ative  PersiiB  i  ti  v 
particles  nehy  ny^  and  ma,  are  the  Indian  no,  nij  and  ma;  the  <  tez 
Persian  particle  be,  which  is  prefixed  in  a  privative  signifi-  1  in 
i*ation,  is  the  same  as  the  Indian  vi ;  besides  these,  P.  aiidiKf,  I  g  u 
and  anderoon  [within],  like  the  Indian  ontor  and  wUont^  i  fox 
and  the  Persian  pronoun  kehy  already  mentioned,  in  the  I  ver: 
Indian  kok,  I  v  i 

The  Persian  auxiliaiy  verb  asty  Indian  tisHy  [is]  ;  P.  hod  i  br 
[been],  from  bhovoti  [he  is],  in  tlie  Pracrit  bhodiy  in  the  |  Lo. 
prt»terite  of  the  Sanscrit  obhut;  P.  kurdan,  G.  tkuHy  [todoj  -^  pri 
Indian  korthtn^  are  common  in  the  Persian  as  well  as  is 
the  mi>deni  Indian  dialect ;  a  few  inflections  of  the  Inditf 
rtwt  kriy  as  kriyan,  kryote,  connect  themselves  rather  witk  J  ^ 
the  I^tin  create.  ^  I  ^^^ 

It  is  greatly  to  be  iesired  that  some  individual,  suppU^'  (  pc>oi 
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with  all  the  necessary  means  for  pursuing  such  investigations, 
would  /commence  an  inquiry  into  the  first  origin  of  the  Per- 
sian language,  discover  what  changes  it  may  have  undergone, 
and  whether  its  affinity  with  the  Greek  and  Indian  was  at 
any  time  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  The  information^ 
thus  obtained  would  be  far  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
than  any  collection,  however  numerous,  of  according  roots. 
It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  study  of  this 
beautiful  language  is  not  more  popular  in  Germany ;  there 
is  scarcely  any,  not  even  excepting  the  Greek,  which  is  more 
rich  in  all  the  requirements  of  poetry*;  besides  which,  the 
affinity  between  the  Persian  and  German  is  so  great,  that  we 
may  not  unreasonably  hope  to  discover  many  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances that  may  throw  new  light  on  the  obscurer  por- 
tions of  the  German  history.  The  study  of  the  Persian 
language  should,  however,  be  combined  with  that  of  the 
Sclavonian.  A  comparison  between  them,  and  examination 
into  their  chief  points  of  resemblance  or  dissimilarity,  will 
probably  throw  light  on  many  unexplained  circumstances 
recorded  by  ancient  writers  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Scythians. 

Besides  tliose  points  in  which  the  German  grammar  re- 
sembles the  Persian,  there  are  others  marked  by  a  more 
peculiar  affinity  with  the  Greek  and  Indian.  N  is  the  sign 
of  the  accusative  both  in  the  German  and  Indian,  and  s  of  the 
genitive.  The  termination  ivon  in  the  Indian  forms  a  substan- 
tive expressive  of  creative  power,  answering  to  the  German 
termination  thum.  The  conjugation  of  the  verbs  is  formed 
in  part  by  the  alteration  of  the  vowel,  as  in  most  other  lan- 
guages which  adopt  the  old  grammatical  construction.  The 
formation  of  the  imperfect,  in  one  baanch  of  the  German 
verbs  by  the  alteration  of  the  vowel,  is  quite  in  agreement 
with  otiier  languages;  in  another  branch,  the  imperfect  is 
formed  by  the  introduction  of  a  t;  this,  like  the  b  in  the 
Jjatin  imperfect,  is,  indeed,  a  distinctive  peculiarity.  The 
principle,  however  is  the  same,  viz.  that  the  variations  of 

.  *  The  Parisian  library  is  not  only  very  rich  in  Persian  MSS.,  but 
possesses,  in  Monsieur  Chezy,  a  man  of  great  learning,  who  combires  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  generally,  with  a  peculiarly  fine  and 
discriminating  sense  of  the  individual  beauties  and  difficulties  of  tlM 
poetical  structure  and  diction. 
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pfrrence  to  time  and  other  circamstaiu^es  are 
not  produced  bj  particles  annexed  to  distinct  words,  uut  bj 
modilications  of  the  rout. 

If  we  examine  the  grammar  of  the  old  dialects,  conudering 
the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Sajton  as  examples  of  the  GenDan; 
and  the  Icelandic  of  the  Sclavonian  branch  of  our  language, — 
we  shall  not  only  find  a  perfect  with  an  augmentative,  as  in 
ihe  Greek  and  Indian,  but  a  dual,  and  also  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  gender,  and  relation  of  participle,  and  declension, 
which  are  now  lost ;  ns  well  as  many  inflections,  which  are 
already  somewhat  modified,  and  less  easy  of  recognition. 
The  third  persons  singular  and  plural  of  the  Terb,  for  ex- 
ample, are  in  complete  and  perfect  agreement.  In  short, 
the  study  of  these  old  monuments  of  the  German  language 
will  undeniably  establish  the  fact,  that  their  grammatical 
structure  was  originally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Latin  tai 

Many  vestiges  of  the  old  form  of  speech  are  still  to  It 
found  in  the  'I'eutouic  languages,  more  perhaps  in  the  proper    . 
German,  than  in  either  the  English  or  Scandinavian;  but    j 
although  the  general  principles  of  modern  grammar,  conjugn-    . 
tion  by  auxiliary  verbs,  and  declension  by  prepositions,  ap-    | 
pear  to  govern  all,  this  circumstance  must  not  be  suffered  W 
lead  us  into  error,  the  same  modification  having  been  under- 
gone by  every  romantic  language  formed  upon  the  basiB-tj 
the  Latin,  and  also  by  the  Hindostanee  dialect  now  npok<r 
which  adheres  as  closely  to  the  Sanscrit  as  the  Italian  i 
to  the  Latin.     It  is  unnecessary  to  seek  an  explanation 
this  universal  similarity  in  any  extraneous  influence.     1, 
artistic  construction  of  the  language  becomes  obliterated  4 
worn  off  by  common  daily  use,  especially  during   i 
period  of  rudeness  and  barbarity;   and  is  at  length  c 
pletely  lost  sight  of,  either  disappearing  by  slow  deg 
in  some  instances  effaced,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment ;  i 
mar,  constructed  by  the  aid  of  auxiliaries  and  prepositi) 
being  in  fact  the  shortest  and  most  convenient,  pre 
an  easy  abridgment  adapted  for  general  use.     It 
almost  be  assumed  as  a  general  rule,  that  every  langasga  J 
becomes  the  more  easy  of  acquirement,  in  proportion  as  ^  I 
structure  is  simolifieJ  and  contracted  into  an  abbrevutUd  J 
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The  Indian  grammar  harmonizes  so  completelj  \rith  the 
Greek  and  Lutin,  that  it  appeRi'a  to  be  scarcely  leas  closely 
connected  with  thoae  langunges  than  they  themselveB  are 
with  each  other.  The  sirailarity  of  principle  ia  a  most  de-' 
cisive  points  every  degree  of  modification  or  comparison 
being  espresBed,  not  by  the  adilition  of  separate  words, 
whether  particles  or  auxiliaries,  but  by  inflexions,  throughout 
which  the  peculiar  form  of  the  root  is  distinctly  pn^serred. 
The  future  ia  formed,  as  in  the  Greek,  by  s  ;  koromi  [I  do], 
korishyami  [I  will  do] ;  the  imperfect  by  a  short  vowel  pre- 
fixed, and  the  termination  on;  bhorami  [I  am],  obhovon 
[I  was].  The  striking  resemblance  between  the  Indian  de- 
clensions of  the  gender  of  adjectives  and  the  Latin,  that  of' 
the  comparative,  and  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verhs 
with  the  Greek,  and  the  perfect  tense  marked  by  the  affix 
augmentative,  has  been  already  noticed.  It  agrees  with  the 
Greek  also  in  the  formation  of  the  first  person  of  that 
tense,  which  is  not  terminated  by  mi  or  on,  as  in  the  otht^r 
tenses,  nor  by  (  or  ft',  in  the  third  person ;  but  both  per- 
sons terminate  with  a  vowel.  Chokaro  [I  have,  and  he 
has  done] ;  vobhuvo  [I  have  been,  and  he  has  been].  So 
decided  an  agreement  in  the  most  delicate  peculiarities  of 
structure  must  strike  all  who  have  studied  the  general  form- 
ation of  Isnguage  as  something  more  than  a  merely  remark- 
able coincidence.  The  termination  of  the  third  person  of 
the  imperative  is  otu,  in  the  plural  ontu ;  the  termination  of 
the  first  piirticiple  in  the  maaculine  gender,  on.  It  would, 
however,  be  superfluous  to  multiply  examples,  ao  many 
having  been  already  found,  whose  striking  similarity  must 
enable  ua  to  form  a  decisive  conclusion. 

The  Latin  infinitive,  with  its  termination  in  re,  presents 
a  remarkable  deviation ;  this  of  course  is  a  special  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Latin,  which  thus  deviates  from  other  lan- 
guages of  the  same  family,  in  the  formation  of  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  speech.  Yet  even  here  we  discover 
a  certain  bond  of  similarity  and  point  of  union  in  the 
Indian  infinitive  ending  in  tun,  which  is  as  often  and  even 
more  frequently  employed  in  the  signification  of  the  supine, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  form,  than  in  the  appropriata 
sense  of  the  infinitive. 

The  declensioa  of  the  fiAh  case,  in  at,  correapooda  wil^i 
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the  Latin  ablative  in  ate  ;  the  seventh  case  of  the  plura*  in 
eshUf  ishUf  &c.,  with  the  Greek  essi^  and  oisi ;  the  fourth  and 
lifth  cases  in  bhyoh,  which  in  construction  often  becom&« 
bhyosj  with  the  long  vowel  preceding,  resemble  the  Latin 
dative  and  ablative  in  bus.  The  singular  of  the  Lidian 
dative  in  ayo,  may  be  compared  with  the  old  Latin  in  ai; 
the  termination  of  the  dual,  in  an  with  the  Greek,  o. 
The  Indian  declension  agrees  with  the  language  above 
named  in  many  peculiarities,  and  separate  modifications  of 
the  fundamental  rules ;  the  neuter  gender,  for  example,  is 
universally  the  same,  in  the  accusative  as  in  the  nominative ; 
in  the  dual,  many  cases  which  in  other  numbers  are  distinct, 
have  one  and  the  same  form. 

I  shall  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  previously  said  of 
these  points  of  agreement,  and  I  must  also  pass  over  much 
which  might  be  of  importance  in  reference  to  others.  Not- 
withstanding the  harmony  of  grand  essential  points,  there 
is,  of  course,  considerable  variety  in  the  details,  and  manj 
casual  differences.  The  chief  distinction,  however,  consists 
in  this.  The  Indian  grammar,  though  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  construction  as  the  Greek  and  Latin,  is,  notwith- 
standing, more  truly  simple  and  artistic  than  either.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  declined  ;  that  is,  the  varied 
proportion  and  value  of  the  substantive  is  shown  by  inflec- 
tion of  the  root,  not  by  annexing  or  prefixing  certain  par- 
ticles, as  is  generally  the  case  with  modern  languages ;  still 
they  are  not  sufficiently  perfect  in  themselves  to  dispense 
with  the  employment  of  prepositions.  In  the  Indian  de- 
clensions prepositions  are  never  required ;  and  the  differences 
indicated  by  cum,  ex,  in,  which  are  so  frequently  used  with 
the  Latin  ablative,  are  expressed  in  the  Indian  language 
by  an  appropriate  case.  I  will  not  presume  to  assert  that  the 
Indian  grammar  has  no  irregular  verbs;  but  certainly  their 
irregularities  in  number  and  proportion  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  conju- 
gation of  verbs  is  in  itself  far  more  regular.  The  impera- 
tive has  a  first  person,  and  is  thus  in  conformity  with  the 
series  of  regular  and  perfect  languages ;  the  second  person 
of  the  imperative  is  less  abbreviated  and  mutilated  than  is 
invariably  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Persian,  and  very 
frequently  in  other  languages.     The  manner  in  which  s 
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simple  verb  becomes  a  frequentative  or  desiderative,  or  is 
formed  into  one  signifying  to  cause  an  action,  or  to  operate 
by  the  means  of  another,  is  generally  uniform,  and  equally 
applicable  to  all  primitive  roots.  The  great  number  of 
words  derived  from  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  form  a  perfect 
series ;  nearly  all  the  Indian  adjectives  are  derived  from 
verbs  (verbalia).  Of  all  existing  languages  there  is  none 
so  perfect  in  itself,  or  in  which  the  internal  connexion  of 
the  roots  may  be  so  clearly  traced  as  in  the  Indian. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  assert  without  reserva* 
tion  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  hold  the  same 
position  in  regard  to  the  Indian  as  the  Italian  does  to  the 
Latin,  although  it  is  undeniably  true  that  a  certain  irregu- 
larity of  form,  and  the  use  of  prepositions  in  those  languages, 
already  presage  the  transitioh  to  modem  grammatical  con- 
struction ;  and  the  regular  simplicity  of  the  Indian  language 
in  parallel  cases  is  an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  greater 
antiquity.  The  following  observation  is  also  of  importance. 
There  is  at  least  an  appearance  of  probability  that  in  the 
Greek,  the  annexed  syllables,  now  blended  inseparably  with 
the  piimitive  word,  were  originally  distinct  particles  and 
auxiliaries ;  but  this  hypothesis  cannot  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  assistance  of  an  etymological  skill  and  subtlety  which 
must  be  unhesitatingly  rejected  in  every  scientific  investiga- 
tion or  historical  contemplation  of  the  origin  of  language ; 
even  then,  indeed,  the  theory  could  hardly  be  maintained. 
Not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  such  amalgamation  can 
be  traced  in  the  Indian  language ;  it  must  be  allowed  that 
its  structure  is  highly  organised,  formed  by  inflection,  or  the 
change  and  transposition  of  its  primary  radical  sounds,  car- 
ried through  every  ramification  of  meaning  and  expression, 
and  not  by  the  merely  mechanical  process  of  annexing  words 
or  particles  to  the  same  lifeless  and  unproductive  root.  The 
Indian  grammar  offers  the  best  example  of  perfect  simplicity, 
combined  with  the  richest  artistic  construction.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  pre-suppose  one  property  of  the  mind,  in 
order  to  explain,  in  a  significant  and  intelligible  manner,  the 
origin  of  that  language;  a  peculiarly  fine  feeling  of  the 
ieparate  value  and  appropriate  meaning,  if  I  may  thus  speak, 
of  the  radical  words  or  syllables ;  a  perception  of  the  whole 
activity  an<|   influence   of  which  we  can   hardly  be  fully 
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I  seneible,  the  ear  being  now  dulled  and  confused  by  a  mujti- 
plicitj  of  various  impressions,  and  the  original  stamp  of  each 
word  buing  obliterated  by  long  use.  Still  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  once  acted  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  men,  as 
without  its  influence  no  language  could  have  been  framed, 

,  or  at  least  none  like  the  Indian. 

This  fine  perception  of  the  value  of  i^ounds  and  syllables 
would  produce  a  system  of  writing  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  spoken  langu^e ;  not  mere  hieroglyphic  paintings, 
images  copied  from  the  external  Ibrms  of  nature,  but  a  system 
in  which  tlie  intriaslc  character  of  the  letters,  with  the  sound 
of  which  the  ear  was  already  familiar,  might  be  indicated  or 
presented  to  the  mind  by  certain  arbitrary  signs  or  visible 
outlines. 
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I  Chap.  IV.  —  On  the  Division  of  LANOtiAGEe  into 

'         PKINCIPAL  BllANCHES,  FOUNDED    ON    ITS  INTERSAI.    STI 

TliRK. 

TiiK  peculiar  principle  predominating  in  the  Indian  langut 
and  all  others  derived  from  it,  will  be  most  intelligibly  illi 
traced  by  contrast  and  comparison.  In  very  few  languages 
is  the  grammar  constructed  with  such  astonishing  simplicity 
as  the  Indian  and  Greek,  the  characteristics  of  which  I 
attempted  to  elucidate  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  fea- 
tures of  mo^t  other  languages  are  very  different,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed  of  a  completely  opposite 
nature. 

Modificaiions  uf  meaning,  or  different  degrees  of  sigoifica- 
tion,  may  be  produced  either  by  inflection  or  internal  vari- 
ations of  the  primitive  word,  or  by  annexing  to  ii  certain 
peculiar  particles,  which  in  themselves  indicate  the  past,  the 
1'uture,  or  any  other  circumstance.  On  these  two  simple 
methods  we  found  our  distinction  between  the  two  principal 
branches  of  language.  Every  additional  difference  or  vari- 
ation appears,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  nothing  more  tha^^ 
sn  inferior  modiflcation  or  secondary  consequence  of  the  two 
rgrand  divisions.  Every  variety  of  the  primitive  roots  exisi- 
■  ing  in  tlie  illimitable  and  apparently  inexhaustible  nrovince 
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of  lang-jage  is  fully  comprehun(ied  wiltiin  those  two  brt 
coDtroated  features. 

The  Chinese  preseota  a  reinurknble  instance  of  a  langunge 
almost  without  inflection,  every  necessary  modiflcation  being 
expressed  by  separate  monosyllabic  words,  each  having  an 
independent  BigniR cation.  The  extraordinary  inonusylliibic 
form,  and  perfect  simplicity  of  its  construction,  make  the 
consideration  of  it  important  as  facilitating  the  coniprehen- 
aion  of  other  languages.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gram- 
mar of  the  Malay  language.  The  singular  and  difficult 
dialects  of  America*  illustrate  the  most  important  pecu- 
liarities of  this  entire  branch.  Notwithstanding  the  inex- 
haustible variety  of  the  primitive  roots  of  those  languages,  in 
which  very  frequently  no  sound  of  similarity  can  be  heard, 
even  among  tribes  who  dwell  in  close  juxtaposition,  all,  oa 
far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  examined,  appear  to  follow 
the  same  laws  of  construction,  every  modification  of  time  or 
degree  being  expressed  by  the  addition  of  words  or  particles 
which  frequently  become  incorporated  with  the  primitive 
word,  and  yet  have  in  themselves  a  peculiar  signification, 
which  they  communicate  to  the  root  to  vrhich  they  are  on* 
nexed.  The  grammar  of  the  American  languages  employs 
the  affix,  and,  like  all  of  that  branch,  is  very  rich  in  pronomal 
references  used  as  suffixef,  and  in  relative  verba  and  conju- 
gations thence  arising.  The  Basque  language  numbers  no 
less  than  twenty-one  of  these  pronouns,  commonly  inserted 
either  before  or  after  the  auxiliary  verb.f  Whether  in  a 
language  of  this  kind  the  partides  be  generally  annexed  to 
the  verb,  os  is  the  case  with  the  Basque,  and  with  moat  of 
the  American  dialects,  or  prefixed  as  in  the  Coptic,  or  whe- 
ther both  methods  be  employed  indifferently,  as  in  the  Feru- 
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▼ian,  Mexican,  and  other  American  languages,  is  of  little 
material  importance;  the  general  principle  is  the  same  in 
ally  the  grammar  of  the  language  being  formed,  not  bj  in- 
flection, but  by  the  addition  of  particles.     An  appearance  of 
inflection  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
annexed  particles  with  the  primitive  word.     In  the  Arabic 
language,  and  those  related  to  it,  the  first  and  most  important 
modifications,  as,  for  example,  the  persons  of  the  verbs,  are 
formed  by  the  introduction  of  single  particles,  each  beiuing 
its  own  appropriate  signification,  and  in  these  the  suffix  not 
being  easily  distinguished  fW>m  the  original  root,  we  maj 
conclude  a  similar  incorporation  to  have  taken  place  in  other 
instances,  although  the  foreign  particles  inserted  may  be  no   . 
longer  traceable.     We  are  at  least  justified  in  assigning  the 
language  to  that  peculiar  branch,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
character  already  apparent  in  certain  isolated  points^  and    , 
deducible  either  from  its  own  richer  and  more  artistic  de- 
velopment, or  from  an  intermixture  of  foreign  dialects.  J 
The  gradual  progress  of  languages,  in  which  this  gram-  \ 
matical  construction  is  adopted,  may  probably  be  traced  as   I 
foUows.   In  the  Chinese,  all  particles  indicating  modificatki 
of  time,  person,  &c.,  are  monosyllables,  perfect  in  themselvefly 
I  and  independent  of  the  root.     The  language  of  this  othe^ 
/  wise  refined  and  civilized  people  stands  consequently  in  the 
;  lowest  grade ;  it  seems  possible  that  the  highly   artistic    < 
•  system  of  writing  so  early  introduced  may  have  contributed    I 
-  to  the  imperfection  of  the  language,  seizing  it,  as  it  were* 
in  its  infancy,  and  fixing  its  characteristics  at  too  earlj  a   ' 
stage  of  their  development.     The  grammar  of  the  Basque,   | 
Coptic,  and  many  American  languages  is  formed  entirely  J: 
by  prefixes,  and  afiixes,  which  in  general  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  root,  and  have  their  own  independent  sig-  It 
nification.  The  particles  thus  inserted  soon  began  to  coalesce  lli 
with  the  word  itself,  as  may  be  particularly  seen  in  the  \ti 
Arabic  and  the  dialects  connected  with  it,  which,  from  the 
chief  features  in  their  grammatical  construction,  appear  to- 
belong  to  that  branch,  although  many  other  peculiarities 
cannot  so  surely  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  and  some 
single  points  even  manifest  an  affinity  with  the  system 
inflection.     Some  traces  of  the  employment  of  suffixes 
bo  discovered  in  the  Celtic  language,  although  the  m( 
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Bystem  of  conjugating  b^  the  aid  of  auxiliary  verbs,  and 
(leclining  with  prepoaitioDS,  generally  prudomimites. 

There  is  little  beauty  in  the  Ami-rii^iin  dialecta,  the  great 
number  of  which  has  been  lamented,  aa  well  as  ihe  diversity 
existing  between  them  ;  the  dialects  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
differing  no  less  widely  than  those  of  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
and  even  in  the  North  they  are  uniform,  monotonous,  and 
the  similarity  of  their  character  clearly  indicates  a  similarity 
of  principle.  The  source  of  this  singular  diversity  of  dialects 
may  be  found  even  in  the  principles  of  their  grammatical 
construction.  In  the  Indian  and  Greek  languages  each  root  \ 
is  actually  that  which  bears  the  signification,  and  thus  seems 
like  a  living  and  productive  germ,  every  modification  of 
circumstance  or  degree  being  produced  by  internal  changes ;  ] 
freer  scope  is  thus  given  to  its  development,  and  its  rich 
productiveness  is  in  truth  almost  illimitable.  Still,  all  words 
thus  proceeding  from  the  roots  bear  the  stamp  of  affinity, 
all  being  connected  in  their  simultaneous  growth  and  deve- 
lopment by  community  of  origin.  From  this  construction  a 
langu^e  derives  richness  and  fertility  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  atrength  and  durability.  It  may  well  be  said. 
that  highly  organised  even  in  its  origin,  it  soon  becomes 
woven  into  a  fine  artistic  tissue,  which  maybe  unravelled 
even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  afford  a  clue  by  which 
to  trace  the  connexion  of  languages  dependent  on  it,  and 
although  scattered  throughout  every  part  of  the  world,  to 
follow  them  back  to  their  simple  primitive  source.  Thoge 
languages,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  declensions  are 
formed  by  Bupplemenlary  particles,  instead  of  inflections  of 
the  root,  have  no  such  bond  of  union ;  their  roots  present  «^ 
with  no  living  productive  germ,  but  seem  like  an  agglomera 
tion  of  atoms,  easily  dispersed  and  seultered  by  eveiy  casual 
breath.  They  have  no  internal  connexion  beyond  the  purely 
mechanical  adaptation  of  particles  and  affixes.  These  Ian-  I 
guagee,  in  their  earliest  origin,  are  deficient  in  that  living 
germ  essential  to  a  copious  development;  their  derivations  1 
are  poor  and  scanty,  and  an  accumulation  of  affixes,  instead  \ 
of  producing  a  more  highly  artistic  construction,  yields  only  J 
an  unwieldy  auperabunilance  of  words,  inimical  to  true 
eimple  beauty  and  perspicuity.  Its  apparent  richness  is  in 
truth  utter  poverty,  and  languages  belonging  to  that  bnnch. 
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whether  rude  or  carefully  constructed,  are  invariably  hesTT', 
perplexed,  and  often  singularly  subjective  and  defective  io 
cbaracter. 

The  study  of  the  American  dialects  u  also  of  importance, 
as  proving  the  utter  imposaibiliiy  of  derivicg  every  lan- 
guage ID  ita  primitive  roots  and  construction  from  one  cotd- 
mon  stem.     We  muet,  however,  admit  that  every  language 
I  formed  by  inflexion  rises  from  one  original  source ;  but  tbe 
I  incalculable  diversity  of  languages  belonging  to  the  other 
I  branch  makes  it  impossible  to  trace  them  back  to  any  poial    ' 
of  union  even  at  their  source,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
examining  many  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe,  not  to  men- 
tion the  countless  dialects  of  the  American  continent.    Even    , 
the  thinly  populated  Northern  Asia  contains  four  quite  dis-    ' 
tinct  families  of  language ;  the  Tartar,  Finnish,  Itfogul,  and 
Mantcheou   branch ;  there  are-,    besides   these,    many  leas 
widely  diffused,  to  which  a  student  of  philology  would  tind 
it  difficult  to  assign  any  fixed  and  appropriate  place.     We 
must  enumerate  also  the  tanguligche,  or  Thibet  dialect,  tbe 
Singhalese,  Japanese,  and  what  little,  after  supamti;:g  its    | 
intermixtures  of  Indian  and  Arabic,  will  yet  remain  of  the    ' 
Malay  language  peculiar  to  the  dialects  of  the  islands  be- 
tween India  and  America,  and  may  again  be  traced  hack  to 
two  fundamentally  distinct  families  of  language  in  Malacca, 
and  the  negro-like  Papua.     Symes  enumerales  six  distinct 
dialects  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  India,  many  of  which    ' 
differ  even  in  tbe  numerals,  those  important  characteriatic 
parts  of  the  language.     The  Burmese  is  divided  into  four   I 
dialects,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  Ava !  it   | 
assimilates  with  the  Chinese  in  ita  monosyllabic  form.     TIk   | 
dialects  of  Koloun,  bi'tween  Bengal,  Aracan,  and  Bunnak    . 
and  a  fftw  dialects  of  Pegu,  belong  to  the  same  stock ;  tin   J 
original  language  of  Pegu  is,  according  to  Symes,  very  dif-  / 
ferent,  as  well  as  thnt  in  the  country  of  Mcckley,  south  of  | 
Assam,  and  that  of  Assam  itsell',  from  whicli  the  Singhalefc 
dialect  is  derived.     Notwithstanding  these  trilling  pointM  of  i 
affinity,  the  diversities  of  dialect  are  very  considerable  in  V 
proportion  to  the  scanty  population.     If  we   consider  llift 
large  number  of  completely  isolated  languages,  vestiges  oft 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  west  of  central  Asia,  the  region  L. 
ti'  the  Caucasus;   and  in  Europe,  besides  the  Cojitic,  thiiju 
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Bnsque,  and  timt  portion  of  the  Wallachian  which  is  not 
derived  from  the  Latin  and  the  Arnautie,  it  will  be  clearly 
seen,  tliat  any  attempt  to  trace  these  languages  to  a  common 
stock   must  prove  futile  and  untenable.      Another  grand 
distinclion   exists  between  the   two   chief  branches  of  Inn- 
guftge  :  many  among  those  formed  by  affixes  are  completely 
distiDct  in  themselveH  ;  but  in  those  formed  by  inflection 
the  internal  affinity  of  the  roots  becomes  more  striking,  the 
higher  we  ascend  in  tracing  the  history  of  their  formation. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  desire  to  exalt  j 
I  one  chief  branch  of  language  exclusively,  to  the  neglect  or  1 
disparagement  of  the  other.     The  sphere  of  language  is  too  \ 
I  comprehensive,  rich,  and  grand,  and  has  been  too  highly    1 
developed  and  inveatijrated  for  one  sweeping   decision  to 
,  accomplish  any  such  object.     Who  can  deny  the  lofty  power 
and  energy  of  the  Arabic  and  Hebraic  languages?     They,    i 
,  indeed,  stand  on  the  loftiest  point  of  their  peculiar  branch, 
'  in  respect  of  construction  and  development,  although  their 
'  adherence  to  it  is  not  so  exclusive  as  to  prevent  their  a^si- 
'  milating  in  some  few  instances  with  the  other  family.     Still 
'the  most  erudite  investigators  of  language  have  been  of 
I  opinion  that  such  points  of  resemblance  may  have  been  arbi' 
'  trarily  grafted  on  the  rude  original  stem  at  0  subsequent 

■  undoubtedly  be  admitted,  after  adequate  investi- 
compariaon,  that  languages  in  which  the  gram- 
\  mar  is  one  of  inflexion  are  usually  preferable,  as  evincing 
^higher  art  in  their  construction  ;  but  without  adducing  siiiii* 
|ltir  instances  from  the  Greek  and  Eoman,  our  own  noble 
ige,  debased  and  ruined  as  it  is,  affords  abundant  proof 
_B  degradation  in  which  even  the  most  beautiful  lan- 
fi  may  be  involved  by  the  negligence  of  bad  writers  and 
Idmission  of  numerous  dialects. 
p^ihe  progress  of  mere  grammatical  development  in  the 
^o  chief  divisions  is  entirely  reversed.  Languages  formed 
\y  affixes  were  at  their  commencement  rude  and  completely 
Informed,  but  grew  more  artistic  as  the  suhioined  particles 

Riecame  incorporated  by  degrees  with  the  primitive  words : 
n  those  formed  by  inflexion,  on  the  contrary,  the  first 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  their  construction  was  gradually 

Eby  an  attempt  to  simplify  and  elucidate  it,  as  ma^ 
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}>e  seen  by  comparing  various  dialects  of  the  Grerman,  Ro- 
mantic, and  Indian  languages,  with  the  original  type  from 
which  they  were  framed. 

The  dialects  of  America  usually  belong  to  an  inferior 
class :  this  is  evident  by  their  deficiency  in  many  indispen- 
sable letters,  as  of  b,  d,  f,  g,  r,  s,  j,  y,  as  consonants  in  the 
Mexican  ;  B,  d,  e,  f,  k,  and  x,  in  the  Oquichua  language,  in 
which  the  o,  also,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  ;  of  p,  i,  k,  l,  R,  s, 
in  the  Othomides ;  D,  F,  G,  i,  L,  f,  in  the  Coxa ;  of  B,  D,  F,  K, 
in  the  Totonaca ;  b,  p,  f,  r,  in  the  Mixteca ;  and  of  f,  B,  s, 
K,  in  the  Huasteca  language.    A  few  of  the  hard  consonants 
may,  indeed,  be  supplied  by  the  so^'t,  or  there  may  appear 
to  be  a  deficiency,  as  in  the  Spanish  language,  when  none  ^ 
actually  exists ;  but  how  can  the  want  of  such  indispens-  I 
able  consonants  as  R,  L,  f,  or  the  entire  family,  b,  p,  f,  be  : 
supplied  ?     We  also  observe  a  peculiar  preference  for  cer-  | 
tain  compound  consonants,  as  tl,  in  the  Mexican.     The  | 
unwieldly  bulk  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  affixes,  / 
heaped  one  after  another  upon  the  radical  word,  rather  esta-  d 
blishes  than  controverts  my  theory ;  so  great  a  multitade  d  | 
particles  being  required,  especially  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
verbs,  to  express  the  changes  of  person,  or  to  contrast  the 
mere  commencement  of  an  action  with  a  permanent  habit) 
occupation,  reciprocity,  or  continued  repetition  of  the  same 
action.    How  many  peculiarities  of  grammatical  construction  j  ^ 
are  common  in  all  the  American  dialects,  notwithstanding  I 
the  differences  of  the  roots  ?     Many  among  them  have  no . 
gender,  case,  or  number,  and  no  infinitive  mood ;  the  latter '  ^ 
being  supplied  in  Mexican  and  Peruvian  by  the  future,  with  I  ^ 
the  verb  "  I  will ;"  or,  perhaps,  the  verb  "to  be"  is  deficient, J  ^ 
or  the  adjective  (as  is  the  case  in  the  Oquichua  dialect)  is  the  j  P 
same  as  the  genitive  case ;  so  that  Runap^  from  Runa^  the!  *j 
man,  signifies  both  of  the  man  and  manly. 

Many  of  these  languages  are,  notwithstanding,  powerfi 
and  expressive,  and  no  less  artistic  and  well   constructei 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Oquichua  or  Fero 
vian;  probably,  as  we  are  informed  by  old  traditions, 
Incas  were  induced,  by  the  peculiar  excellence  and  com; 
hensiveness  of  this  language,  to  enforce  its  general  use. 
the  Peruvian  vocabulary,  I  find  occasionally  a  few 
tootfif,  as  veypul  [great],  in  Indian,  vipulo;  acini  [to  la 
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Indian,  hosono,  &c. ;  the  most  remarkable  is  inH  [the  sun], 
in  Indian,  indra.  If  there  be  any  grounds  for  the  tradition, 
that  the  Incas  used  a  peculiar  language,  spoken  and  under- 
stood by  themselves  alone,  and  now  entirely  lost,  these  stray 
roots  may  have  wandered  from  that  language  into  the  po- 
pular dialect;  as  it  is  clearly  proved,  by  referring  to  the 
earliest  historical  records  of  China,  that  the  founders  of  the 
Peruvian  kingdom  and  language  must  have  migrated  from 
the  east  of  China  and  the  Indian  isles.* 


.Chap.  V. —  On  the  Origin  ob'  Language. 

Htpotheses  concerning  the  first  origin  of  language  would 
either  have  been  discarded  altogether,  or  have  assumed  an 
entirely  different  form,  had  they  been  founded  on  historical 
investigation,  instead  of  being  wrested  into  forced  compli- 
ance with  arbitrary  theories.  It  is  a  most  erroneous  propo- 
sition to  assert,  that  the  origin  of  language  and  intelligence 
was  everywhere  similar.  So  many  varieties,  on  the  contrary, 
exist  in  that  respect,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  one  lan- 
guage at  least  in  corroboration  of  almost  every  theory  that 
has  ever  been  framed.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  Mantcheou  language,  we  shall  be  astonished  at 
the  completely  disproportionate  number  of  onomatopoetic  f 
or  sense-imitative  words  which  it  contains,  forming  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  language.  In  fact,  had  this  dialect  been 
more  important  and  universal,  we  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  opinion  that  that  principle  predominated 
in  all  languages.  This  example  will  also  serve  to  illustrate 
the  form  naturally  assumed  by  every  language  founded  on 
similar  principles,  and  the  idea  of  referring  to  the  same 
origin  languages  of  an  entirely  different  aspect  must  be  im- 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Peruyian  Incas,  who  boasted  of  the 
same  descent  as  the  Hindoo  lUima,  (viz.,  from  Suryi,  or  the  Sun),  styled 
their  great  fiestival  Ramasitoa ;  whence  we  may  suppose  that  South 
America  was  peopled  by  the  same  race  who  imported  into  the  farthest 
parts  of  Asia  the  rites  and  fabulous  history  of  H^ma. — Diicour$e  on  the 
Wmloot^  Sir  W.  Joneses  Works,  yol.  L  p.  30. 

f  See  note,  ante,  p.  433. 
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mediately  discarded.  Let  us  consider  the  entire  familjof 
each  language  which  now  claims  our  attention.  The  nom 
ber  of  these  onomatopoetic  words  in  the  German  is  verj 
inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  the  instance  before 
noticed;  still  thej  are  very  important,  and,  perhaps,  not 
much  less  so  than  in  the  Persian,  whidi  may  be  defined  as 
un  intermixture  of  the  Tartar,  Sclavonic,  and  some  other 
dialects  ;  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  their  number  is 
O  ?  8till  further  diminished,  and  in  the  Indian  they  so  completely 
,  *  disappear,  that  we  cannot  admit  the  possibili^  of  commu- 
nity of  origin.  . 
Where,  then,  shall  we  seek  the  source  of  all  those  allied  | 
languages  which  are  formed  by  inflection  ?  How  did  the  n 
Indian  originate  ?  or,  since  that  language,  although  admitted  I 
to  be  of  far  higher  antiquity  than  others,  is  itself  but  a  de-  ] 
rived  form,  how  did  the  common  source  and  origin  of  that  j 
entire  family  first  come  into  existence  ?  A  satisfactory  an*  | 
swer  may  be  given  to  a  portion  at  least  of  this  important  ( 
question,  that  the  earliest  language  was  not  the  mere  instinc-  | 
tive  cry  of  physical  nature,  nor  was  it  from  an  indiscriminate  [ 
imitation  of  natural  tones,  nor  from  fancy  indulging  in  a 
sportive  experimental  combination  of  sounds  that  it  arose, 
gradually  engrafting  on  its  first  rude  commencement  a  more 
rational  expression  and  reasonable  form.  The  structure  of 
I  language,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  one  proof  added  in  con-  J 
'  firmation  of  so  many  others,  that  the  primitive  condition  of  ] 
mankind  was  not  one  of  mere  animal  instinct,  which  by  slow 
degrees,  and  with  many  a  weary  effort,  at  length  attained  • 
some  slight  glimmering  of  reason  and  intelligence ;  it  rather  j 
confirms  the  opposite  belief,  proving  that,  if  not  in  every  J 
country,  at  least  in  that  which  is  now  the  subject  of  our  in- 
vestigations, the  most  profound  study  and  the  clearest  intel- 
ligence were  early  called  into  operation ;  for  without  much 
labour  and  reflection  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  frame 
a  language  like  the  Indian,  which,  even  in  its  simplest  form, 
exemplifies  the  loftiest  ideas  of  the  pure  world  of  thought, 
and  displays  the  entire  ground  plan  of  the  consciousness,  not 
in  figurative  symbols,  but  in  direct  and  immediate  clearness 
and  precision. 

By  what  means  the  human  mind  at  so  early  a  period 
tttained  that  wondrous  gift  of  clear  intelligence ;  whether  H 
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was  gradually  developed  or  suddenly  appeared  in  all  its  loftj 
perfection,  or  whether  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  reference 
to  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  intellect  alone,  presents 
a  subject  for  investigation  which,  as  touched  upon  in  the 
following  book,  may  at  least  stimulate  to  further  inquiry ; 
since  I  shall  there  lay  before  you  the  systems  of  religion 
and  pliilosophy  to  which  historical  investigation  assigns  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  examine  whether  any  unequivocal 
traces  of  a  first  and  earlier  dialect  are  therein  to  be  recog- 
nised. It  would,  however,  be  useless  to  attempt  any  analysis 
of  the  language,  except  in  accordance  with  its  natural  prin- 
ciples and  progress,  as  no  traces  of  foreign  admixture  are  to 
be  found  in  it.  It  is  not  by  any  means  my  intention  to  dis- 
pute the  spontaneous  origin  of  language  generally,  but  merely 
the  theory  that  all  were  originally  similar,  and  equally  rude 
and  irregular  in  their  first  construction  —  an  opinion  which 
the  facts  already  cit^  abundantly  disprove. 

The  manner  in  which  mankind  attained  such  lofty  per- 
fection of  reason  and  intelligence  is  a  question  of  a  different 
kind ;  but  the  same  spirit,  the  same  deep  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence undoubtedly  communicated  itself  to  their  language, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  so  skilfully  and  exqui- 
aitely  framed  as  that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  It 
combines  the  clear  perception  of  the  natural  signification  of 
things,  -  a  delicate  discrimination  of  the  original  sense  and 
power  of  all  those  sounds  which  may  be  made  the  medium 
of  communicating  our  ideas, — a  fine  imitative  faculty  for 
assorting  and  combining  letters  and  significant  syllables, 
those  mysterious  elements  of  language, — apd  a  power  to  in- 
vent, discover,  determine,  and,  by  the  use  of  varied  declen- 
sions, transform  JhfiJanguage  into  a  living, organisation,  ever"! 
advancing,  and  developing  itseff  by  its  own  internal  strength  j 
and  energy.  Such  was  the  origin  of  language ;  simply  beau-'' 
tiful  in  form  and  construction,  yet  capable  of  almost  un- 
bounded development;  the  union  between  the  primitive 
roots,  on  which  it  is  based,  and  the  grammatical  construction 
are  most  closely  cemented,  and  both  spring  from  the  same 
original  source — a  deep  feeling,  and  a  clear  discriminating  in- 
telligence. The  oldest  system  of  writing  developed  itself  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  spoken  lan- 
guage ;  not  wearing  at  first  the  symbolic  form,  which  it  sub- 
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><s)iit*ntlT  Assumed  in  compliance  with  the  necessities  of  a 
h*di$  oivi'lixni  people,  but  composed  of  certain  signs*  which, 
in  acCi>rdAnce  with  the  nature  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
laniTiiafe.  actuallr  conveyed  the  sentiments  of  the  race  of 
men  then  existing. 

To  attempt  to  analyse  the  construction  of  languages  which 
bMT  the  traces  of  a  rude  and  scanty  original,  bj  separating 
from  them  all  thev  owe  to  foreign  idioms,  and  the  adaptation 
of  other  and  more  beautiful  systems,  would  lead  me  too  far 
TTv^n  my  present  subject.   Whether  placed  in  a  state  of  hi^ 
;^iTK<!S»  and  simplicity,  endowed  with  tiie  light  of  reason  and  in* 
tt^lMft^noe*  and  in  the  fulness  of  a  dear  perception,  nuin  easilj 
liisrv-nst^i  with  a  more  artistic  development  of  his  powers^  — 
or  whethtT  in  his  original  condition  he  was  but  a  few  degrees 
rom.>%ied  fn^m  the  imtional  and  brute  creation,  this  at  kasl 
'  is  oortain,  that  the  distinetiTe  character  of  speech  must  be 
ITTvatly  dependant  on  the  physical  condition  of  mankind.   In 
manv  lanpsages.  indeed,  instead  of  that  highly  organised  and 
xnisTic"  i\^st motion  which  is  produced  by  significant  syllables 
«n«i  pr«^in.r  rootA.  we  discover  mo^ely  varied  imitations,  and 
::;nrK>$t  j^vtrti\  e  oi^mbi nations  of  sound  —  the  cry,  as  it  were^ 
.^!*  :ns:i»vni\  e  ttvling  and  impulse,  to  which  the  exclamatorjr, 
the  :ntt-7^ecYx^nal.  and  distinctive  terminations  and  additions 
".r.  tin"*;'  Stv*roo  annexed,  and  invested  by  constant  use  with 
J.  .vrri'v.  vVViVi  r.tii^nal  and  arbitrary  signification. 

A*/.  J  ho  'orev^Oi^^r-c  proofs  appear  clearly  to  establish  the  fact 

t>,AJ  tho  !vir>Ar~t  v>r  Indian  language  is  of  higher  antiquity     ; 

;>,<•/.  th«*  i^To:i  v^r  Lann,  not  to  mention  the  Grerman  and    ^ 

IN^rs:*:^.     >V  e  iv.iirht,  perhaps,  decide  more  satisfactorilj  in    J 

^  hAt  re«:iti^\:i  it  stands,  as  the  earliest  derived  language,  to    I 

iV  jrei^eral  Avaive;  if  it  wiere  in  our  power  to  consult  the 

V«\U  in  its  ^^nuin«*  tortw,  together  with  the  Tocabularies 

^  V,:**h  ^  ^Tt'  ^\*rlx  r;\;uirt\i  on  aecount  of  the  great  difference 

X^j^^tvr.  the  ;Ar*iuai:e  of  the  Veda  aiid  the  Sanscrit.    The 

Si^>;^  ot*  R.^:r.a.  who  is  described  as  a  conqueror  of  the  wild   . 

;:-,;s"«  ofth.^  S^^;:!^..  :«:ght  soem  to  favour  the  opinion  that    ' 

.   .*  V.^.v,*.*,  iA:»a:iw»ix\  fven  at  a  very  early  period,  suffered 

,sv*x^5or*h*o   TortMiTn  intt^rmixture  from  the  various  tribei 

'  \\\rjvvr*:^M  ^ith  the  K\iy  of  the  nation.     The  northefi 

jMii  ,%!*  iho  vvr.ntry  is  peouliarly  the  seat  of  the  Indian  lai- 

i^M^  aitd  |\!uk^Yhy.    In  Ceylon  we  still  trace  the  iiiflueaei 
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I  of  the  foreign  tribes  of  Singlialese,  wLich  in  foroier  liraei 
i*  was  probably  of  more  extensive  operatioo.  Still  the  regular, 
r  simple  GtrucCure  of  the  Indian  language  proves  tbat  the  in- 
[       floence  of  foreign  intermixture  was  never  bo  overpowering^ 

or  heterogeneous  as  in  other  languages  of  the  same  family. 
'  '         Changes  of  manners  and  habita  were  more  slowly  intri 
,    duced  among  that  Indian  race  than  in  other  nutiuna  of  the 

world ;  and  it  eeems  histaricollyprohable  that  their  language 

ralso  observed  a  similar  tardy  progression ;  it  was  too  intrin- 
sically bound  up  with  their  teinpenunent  and  philosophy  to 
admit  of  such  arbitmry  innovatioiiB  and  extensive  revolutions 
as  are  often  allowed  through  negligence  or  indiSerence  to 
■^    creep  into  other  languages.     This  assertion  will  be  more 
strongly  confirmed  by  investigating  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
— -  gunge  itself.     It  is  true  that  the  Indian  is  almost  entirely  a ' 
philosophical  or  rather  a  religious  language,  and  perhaps 
^  none,  not  even  excepting  the  Greek,  is  so  philosophically 
clear  and  sharply  defined :  it  has  no  variable  or  arbitrary 
combination  of  abstractions,  but  is  formed  on  a  permanent 
system,  in  which  the  deep  symbolic  signilication  of  words 
und  expressions  reciprocally  explain,  elucidate,  and  support 
each  other.     This  lofty  £|iirttuality  is  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tremely simple,  not  originally  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  representations  of  merely  sensual  expressions,  but  pri- 
'     marily  baaejl  upon  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  signilication 
I       of  the  fundamental  elements  as  originally  established.     The 
~     distinct  genus  of  many,'  which,  though  quite  clear  in  mean- 
ing, yet  admits  only  of  a  purely  metaphysical  interpretation, 
allows  of  our  determining  the  high  antiquity  either  histori- 
cally from  the  employment  of  the  terminology,  or  etyraologi- 
cally  from  the  compounded  words.     It  is  a  most  unfounded 
idea  that  in  the  earliest  epoch  of  each  language  a  bold  and 
irregular  fancy  alone  predominated ;  it  may  have  been  the 
ivith  many,  but  certainly  not  in  all,  nor  in  the  Indian 
ialty,  in  which  a  profound  philosophical  signification 
perspicuity  of  expression  are  even  more  striking  thou 
ical  inspiration  or  imagery,  although  it  is  quite  su"- 
able  of  the  former ;  and  in  the  figurative  and  imaginali' 
of  Calidas  the  latter  property  also  is  most  abundantly 
ed. 
:y,  however,  belongs  to  a  leter  epoch  in  the  foimatii 
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of  the  Indian  language,  which  as  we  proceed  in  tracing  its 
source  back  to  the  earliest  antiquity,  becoites  even  more 
simple  and  prosaic,  although  far  from  being  dnr  or  abstract- 
edly lifeless.  Thus  Men^*s  metrical  collection  of  laws*,  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  far  higher  antiquity  than  the  Puranas,  is 
remarkably  different  in  its  construction ;  perhaps  scarcely  so 
much  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  comparison  instituted 
by  Sir  WilUam  Jones  between  the  style  of  Cicero,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  StiU,  considering  the  slow 
progress  and  trifling  nature  of  the  alterations  to  which  the 
Indian  language  has  been  subjected,  the  distinction  is  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  supposition  of  at  least  many  intenren- 
ing  centuries. 


Chap.  YI.  — On  the  Difference  existing  between  the 
host  closely  connected  languages,  and  on  a  f£w 
bemarkable  intermediate  dialects. 

In  considering  the  alterations  sustained  by  the  Indian 
language,  and  in  a  still  greater  measure  by  those  deriyed 
from  it,  another  question  immediately  arises.  The  affinity  of 
those  languages  has  been  too  clearly  ascertained  to  admit  the 
supposition  of  its  being  merely  the  result  of  accident ;  but  it 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  received  as  a  proof  that  all  are 
derived  from  the  same  common  source ;  and  the  question  im- 
mediately forces  itself  upon  the  mind, — were  these  languages 
originally  one  ?  To  what  cause,  then,  may  we  attribute  the 
differences  existing  between  them  ?  We  must  not  judge  of 
these  varieties  from  the  first  impressions  communicated  by 
sound  or  form,  but  rather  by  their  inner  and  essential 
character,  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  researches  pene- 
trating far  beneath  the  mere  external  veil.  What  remark- 
able differences  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  appear  to 

*  The  **  Body  of  I^w  **  called  Smriti  consists  of  eighteen  books,  each 
divided  under  three  general  heads, —  the  duties  of  religion,  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice,  and  the  punishment  or  expiation  of  crinaes :   they  wen 
delivered  for  the  instruction  of  the  human  species  by  Menik  anc  otbtf  ^| 
Mured  personages.  ^-iSt'r  W.  Joneses  Work;  yol.  i.*—  7Van«, 
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present  when  either  is  examined  for  the  first  time  by  a 
student  whose  attention  had  till  then  been  confined  to  one 
only!  He  iinaginea  himself  to  be  entering  a  world  in  which 
every  thing  ia  new  and  strange.  After  a  longer  acquaintance, 
however,  bis  opinion  becomes  considerably  modified,  and  he 
sees  that  the  general  harmony  of  construction  of  both  lan- 
guages invests  them  rather  with  the  character  of  very  re- 
motely connected  dialects  than  of  distinct  branches. 

If  the  aflinity  of  other  languages  be  estimated  in  the  same 
ratio,  much  greater  varieties  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
various  dialects  of  this  family  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
their  different  lo4^al  features,  or  attributed  to  a  diversity  of 
impulse  in  the  development  of  the  mind  during  any  certain 
period  of  time.  Another  point  must  here  be  brought  for- 
ward fully  sufficient  to  explain  the  source  of  those  varieties, 
and  our  argument  will  be  supported  partly  by  accurate 
grammatical  analysis,  partly  by  reference  to  historical  re- 

Each  of  these  derived  languages,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  people  or  tribe,  is  remarkable  from  the  varied  and 
frec|uently  incongruous  intermixture  of  foreign  inSuences, 
which  necessarily  led  to  a  more  complete  estrangement  be- 
tween the  allied  language  and  people  themselves.  I  do  not 
allude  uerely  to  such  intermixture  as  that  of  the  Arabic  in 
the  Persian,  or  the  French  in  the  English  language ;  the 
intrusive  words  in  these  instances,  although  completely  in- 
corporated into  the  body  of  the  language,  retain  sufficient 
marks  of  their  original  form  to  be  immediately  recognised  aa 
foreign  words  ;  these  examples  strikingly  illustrate  the  fact 
that  every  language  of  grand  principles,  that  ia  to  say, 
highly  organised  and  eikilfully  framed,  possesses  in  itself  an 
original  element  of  stability  and  individuality,  which  can 
scarcely  be  overpowered  by  the  most  violent  and  forcible 
extraneous  intermix  ture.  How  completely  Teutonic  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  English  language,  and  how  striking 
the  difference  which  still  subsists  in  the  Per^iian  atid  Arabian  ! 
,  My  observations  refer  also  to  such  intermixtureB  as  are  of 
still  greater  antiquity,  and  thus  are  more  completely  blended 
-with  the  primitive  construction  of  the  language,  having 
been  introduced  at  a  period  when  from  its  greater  flexibility, 
!  power,  and  productiveness,  they  were  more 
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easily  incorporated,  and  cannot  be  traced  without  'careful 
analysis. 

Such  analogies  and  intermixtures  are  often  important 
in  reference  to  history,  while  that  branch  of  science  reci- 
procally affords  a  clue  by  which  to  trace  language  to  its 
source.  In  the  Greek,  for  instance,  we  find  a  far  greater 
number  of  Arabic  roots  than  would  at  first  appear  credible; 
the  structure  and  character  of  the  two  languages  being  so 
entirely  different,  that  this  point  of  agreement  between  them 
is  easily  overlooked.  Yet  is  it  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
tinual intercourse  of  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  might 
justify  us  in  anticipating.  An  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Italy  leads  us  to  expect  in  the 
latter  a  greater  intermixture  of  Celtic  and  Cantabrian  roots. 
The  close  connexion  of  the  German  language  with  the  Per- 
sian distinctly  indicates  the  point  at  which  that  branch 
separated  from  their  parent  stem,  and  the  numerous  radical 
words,  common  both  in  the  Teutonic  and  the  Turkish  lan- 
guages, may  afford  indications  of  the  migratory  path  which 
the  former  people  pursued,  and  which  is  proved  by  other 
and  historical  evidence  to  have  followed  the  direction  of  the 
river  Gihon,  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  bear- 
ing constantly  towards  the  north  west. 

Scarcely  any  language  can  be  named,  however  remote  in 
situation  and  character,  in  which  some  German  roots  are  not 
to  be  found ;  as  dasjahr  [the  year],  oTJare,  in  the  Zend  and 
Mantcheou  dialects  ;  legen  [to  lie].  Span,  poner,  laygan,  in 
the  Tagala  dialect  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  rangio  [evil 
seeking],  in  the  Japanese,  ranzig  ;  also  a  few  in  the  Peruvian 
dialect.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  their  sojourn  in  the  districts 
of  northern  and  western  Asia ;  a  region  which  has  since 
been  the  rendezvous  of  those  tribes,  and  the  scene  of  their 
most  frequent  wanderings. 

I  shall,  in  this  book,  confine  my  investigations  to  the 
language,  and  to  whatever  may  be  deduced  from  that  alone, 
reserving  for  my  third  book  any  historical  facts  or  hypo- 
theses tending  to  elucidate  the  wonderful  agreement  between 
80  many  distant  languages  and  people,  divided  by  long  tracts  | 
of  sea  and  land,  or  to  illustrate  the  earliest  migrations  of  tiK  j 
human  race.     Much  may,  however,  be  found  in  the  pn^  / 
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vince  of  language  alone,  contributing  either  to  fill  up  that 
wide  space  or  to  contract  its  limits,  or  perhaps  to  mark  the 
point  of  separation  and  transition.  I  am  not  now  alluding 
to  the  few  isolated  remains  of  the  German  language,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Caspian  Sea,  nor  to  the  many  more  insigni* 
ficant,  yet  still  very  remarkable  vestiges,  of  other  languages 
now  lost ;  but  to  the  principal  branches  of  those  still  ex-* 
isting  and  flourishing,  which,  by  their  mixed  construction 
and  the  situation  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  in  use, 
seem  to  fill  up  the  space  intervening  between  the  Indian  and 
Persian  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Grerman,  Latin,  and  Greek 
on  the  other. 

The  Armenian  dialect  is,  unquestionably,  entitled  to  hold 
the  first  rank,  on  account  of  the  numerous  Greek  and  Latin, 
Persian  and  German  roots  contained  in  it,  which  appertain, 
in  fact,  to  the  first  and  most  essential  parts  of  the  language : 
as,  for  example,  the  numerals,  pronouns,  particles,  and  some 
of  the  most  important  verbs.  To  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable:  kariy  the  Latin  conjunction  quam;  mi  [one], 
related  to  the  Greek  mia  ;  king,  L.  quinquey  [five]  ;  ciurch, 
L.  circa  [around] ;  ham,  the  Greek  hama,  used  as  a  prefix, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Gr.  sum,  and  L.  con ;  the  negative 
particle  mi,  Greek  me;  an  and  ab  are  prefixed  in  the  same 
sense  as  Gr.  a,  and  ab,  a  in  the  Latin,  and  un  in  the  Ger- 
man ;  aminajim,  the  Latin  omnis.  Also  a  few  verbs :  /m- 
sauorim,  G.  ich  leuchte  [I  light],  L.  luceo ;  luzzim,  G.  ich 
lose  [I  redeem],  Gr.  Iu5 ;  uranam  [1  deny],  Gr.  ameomai ; 
zairanam,  G.  ich  zume  [I  am  angry] ;  amum,  G.  ich  nehme 
[I  take],  Gr.  amumi;  tenim  [I  sit],  Gr.  theinai;  adim  [I 
hate],  L.  odium ;  udim  fl  eat  J,  L.  edo ;  garodim  [I  have 
trouble],  L.  careo  ;  lnum[I  fill  up],  Jjplenus  ;  dam  [I  give], 
L.  do ;  im,  in  English  I  am  ;  pirim  [I  bear],  lj,fero,  and  P. 
burun  ;  porim  [I  dig],  G.  bohre ;  kam,  G.  ich  komm^  [I 
come],  G.  ich  kam;  and  many  other  Persian  roots.  Their 
identity  is  frequently  unquestionable,  except  that  the  pro- 
nunciation is  rather  harsh,  perhaps  more  so  than  can  be 
accounted  for,  as  the  general  peculiarity  of  all  mountain 
dialects,  and  rather  affording  an  indication  of  superior  anti- 
quity. Their  agreement  in  structure  is  even  more  remark- 
able ;  as,  for  example,  luanam,  L.  Uivo ;  luanas^  L.  lavas ; 


Imhmhl  I»  iMMHTr  Alt  ^aam^  k  Avmcd  br  2tz^  sziMy  sze,  the 
nnw-  £»fnigriL  Liiiiif  as  in  tke  ladnii  and  Greek.  A  few 
yarairuftt?*  sx.  ^  icSK«.  hl  ike  coonarr;  with  the  Sclavonic 
jiofii&r!^  a^  v«fil  ^  cait  third  wmoii  of  the  singuhir  namber, 
biBmaf^  L.  ianoL  TW  cunjasfttiQB  is  generallj  formed  bj 
^mhscQjtL.  smt  3«nbr  albi»  Vv  anTiKarr  rerhft. 

T^  JLrriifcfSDcr  k  nai^iBescaooaUT  a  remarkable  intermediate 
aoii  3UV  adSbri  a  efaae  r>  nanT  facta  in  the  origin  and 
nr  oc  :iif-  AfiBuaf  a»i  Esropean  languages.  I  have  no 
3xi»eits-  ct  ajCtfroQBK  wkietfker  the  same  ohserration  applies 
r:  lae  GeccgMa  ItiSDe«iee:  w  are  also  in  want  of  the  most 
<kSck!U  aai  libr  ^awii^  anj  certain  condosion  with  r^ard 
r?  rte  Zesri  aaii  Khlari^  diikcts^  no  complete  grammar  of 
f  it^jer  lATisi^  evvr  biKB  ctMnpiML  The  derfensions  in  Zend 
^j.^^5  n*!SiMnbu«^  n&e  C^XKgiaa :  Ae  FahhiTi  emplojs  the  Per- 
sina  oo&^HKf  <:t:&if  in  rat.  manr  Persian  terminations  of  sab- 
<CLzc:T«ft^  3Lad  ai^KtiTes  in  ■§■■>  &c. ;  the  infinitive  in  aian 
ss&v  iLso  S*  i^Hn0a^vd  with  Ae  Persian  in  adun.  But 
ti'T^««^  ti(w  piurcsctiliarsi.  all  thai  hare  as  jet  been  discovered, 
:L:r^  m«s;£T«  aai  azfe$;&tktactxM-v.  We  find  nothing:  in  Arabic, 
or  Htfbnfw.  asrmaar  with  the  Indian  grammar,  except  the 
temtoinie  tenninditioa  in  m  and  ^  and  the  Hebrew  pronoun 
"■•^3   ^-  *■*  Indian  JvA,  Tentonic  so,  whence  comes  the 

G^rnLia  «*.  The  cociirbja  nx)ts  of  these  languages  retain 
::iAav  triv^es  illustrad^j  the  progress  of  intermixture  between 
reoole  and  lansruaire'  tn  ancient  times.  It  would  be  of  im- 
jv>rtance  to  decide  acvuratelv  how  far  the  number  of  roots 
belon^rin^  to  the  v^.er  chief  branch  in  the  Hebrew  language 
exceeds  those  in  tie  Arabic ;  the  affinity  was  probably  even 
s:n>nger  in  the  Phoenician. 

The  next  place  to  the  Armenian,  as  possessing  a  still 
evident,  although  ahnost  more  remote,  affinity,  is  undoubtedly 
occupied  by  the  great  and  widely  diffused  family  of  Scla- 
vi-^nian  dialects.  They  agree  with  the  allied  languages  in 
many  inflections  of  their  grammar,  and  in  a  few  instances, 
even  in  the  signs  of  the  cases  used  in  declension,  as  in  the 
first  and  second  person  of  the  present  tense,  both  in  the 
singular  and  pluraL  Insufficient  as  are  the  materials  col- 
lected for  this  branch  of  study,  I  have  nevertheless  been 

*  One  of  tbe  sacred  languages  of  Persia. 
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enabled  to  trace  a  few  Indian  roots  in  the  Sclavonian  lan- 
guage, and  such  indeed  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  either  of 
the  other  allied  languages ;  but  without  a  comparative  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  it  is  impossible  to  asceiHaic  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  various  Sclavonian  dialects,  or  to  decide 
which  of  them  deserves  to  be  esteemed  the  oldest  and  purest, 
and  may  with  justice  be  adopted  as  a  sure  basis  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  later  dialects.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
relationship  and  connexion  between  any  separate  branches 
of  language,  without  first  forming  a  similar  systematic  ar- 
rangement. 

I  cannot  venture  to  decide  whether  the  Celtic  language 
stands  in  equally  close  c6nnexion  with  the  ^oble  original 
stock  as  the  Sclavonian.  The  community  of  certain  roots 
indicates  only  an  intermixture  by  which  tlus  lan<ruafi:e  incor- 
porated with  itself  other  signs  and  symbols.  Nor  c^n  the 
similarity  of  the  numerals  be  considered  decisive;  in  the 
Ck)ptic  language,  Greek  and  other  peculiar  numerals,  parti- 
cularly the  old  Egyptian,  are  in  use.  The  Bretagne  dialect  * 
is  declined  by  prepositions ;  but  the  declensions  of  the  pure 
Erse  are  very  different,  being  formed,  singularly  enough,  by 
varying  the  initial  letters  of  the  words,  a  change  which  is 
regulated  according  to  certain  particles  prefixed,  which  in- 
dicate the  infiection  of  person ;  for  example,  mac  [the  son], 
toihic  (pronounced  wic)  [of  the  son],  pen  [the  head] ;  i  ben 
[his  head],  i  phen  [your  head],  y  '/»  mhen  [my  head],  A 
peculiarity  somewhat  resembling  the  manner  in  which  the 
personal  particles  in  the  Coptic  language  become  incor- 
porated with  the  particles  prefixed  and  the  word  itself; 
Pos  [the  lord],  paos  [my  lord],  pekas  [thy  lord],  pefos 
[this  lord],  pesos  [your  lord],  penas  [our  lord],  naos  [my 

-  *  According  to  Le  Brigant,  Pinkerton,  Sbaw*s,  Smith's,  Vallancey's, 
and  other  works,  which  I  ha^e  not  been  able  to  consult.  I  am  also 
in  want  of  adequate  materials  for  investigating  several  other  languages ; 
and,  besides  the  chief  works  already  mentioned  on  the  N.  Asian  lan- 
guages  I  have  also  been  unable  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  com- 
plete dissertations  on  the  Coptic  and  Armenian  dialects.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  incompleteness  of  my  researches  will  be  treated  with 
indulgence  by  learned  men,  as  they  best  know  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
works  on  these  subjects,  many  good  libraries  being  entirely  deficient  in 
that  particular  province*,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  particulars  not 
ftutberto  known  may  prif^\h\y  be  found  even  here. 
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lords],  nekos  [thy  lords],  &c.  In  the  Bretagne  dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  an  auxiliary  is  employed  in  conjugation,  although  in 
many  instances  it  is  completely  lost  by  its  blending  with  the 
sufiixum  as  comp  [we  go],  ejomp  [we  went],  efsomp  [we 
will  go],  from  omp  [we J.  This  analogy  leads  us  to  that 
other  chief  branch  of  language  to  which  the  Basque  belongs, 
which  however  has  nt^thing  in  common  with  the  Celtic  be- 
yond what  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  intermixture 
of  dialects.  The  mix  3d  character  of  the  Celtic  language  is 
proved  by  the  singular  circumstance,  that  the  Bretagne  dia- 
lect employs  no  less  than  four  distinct  words  for  the  pro- 
noun /;  anoUy  Coptic  anok  ;  on,  Indian  ohon,  in  and  me. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  furnish  further  examples  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  erroneous  opinions  entertained  by  those  who 
assert  the  language  and  people  of  the  Celts  and  Germans 
to  be  at  least  closely  connected,  if  not  actually  one,  and  cite 
the  traces  of  intermixture  in  the  Bretagne  dialect  in  con- 
firmation of  their  theory. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  trifling  points  of  agreement  even  in 
such  languages  as  are  most  widely  removed  from  the  Indian, 
Greek,  and  German ;  as,  for  example,  the  termination  of  ad- 
jectives  in  ezco  in  the  Basque,  which  rather  resembles  the 
German  isch  and  the  Greek  ikos, — but  is  rarely  observable 
in  the  Spanish.  Emigration,  colonisation,  war,  and  commerce 
so  completely  amalgamated  the  old  nations  of  Europe,  that  /t 
traces  of  marked  identity  are  rarely  tL  be  discovered.  \k 

To  lay  before  the  reader  even  a  summary  of  every  thing  Jfr 
that  has  been  collected  and  prepared  in  this  province  would  {k 
only  weary  and  perplex  him.  I  shall  be  content  if  I  have 
proved  satisfactorily,  in  general  terms,  the  fixed  principles 
on  which  a  comparative  grammar  and  genuine  historical  ^jfcr 
foundation,  —  an  authentic  history,  in  short,  of  the  origin  of- 
language, — instead  of  the  theories  hitherto  invented,  raaybeter 
constructed.  What  has  here  been  said  will  suffice  to  pro?e  Jer 
the  importance  of  Indian  study,  in  regard  to  the  language 
at  least :  in  the  following  books  we  shall  contemplate  it  IbBkI 
reference  to  the  history  of  Oriental  genius.  wk 

I  close  with  a  retrospect  of  the  works  of  Sir  William  Jonrtifcii, 
who,  by  establishing  the  affinity  between  the  Indian  languagep  ( 
and  the  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  Persian,  fir«t  threw  ifkat 
light  on  this  obscure  study,  and  consequently  on  the  earU 
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popular  history,  which  before  his  time  was  every  where  dark 
and  confused.  Tet  he  has  extended  ttie  affinity  to  some 
other  inBtaneea  infinitely  less  important,  tracing  back  the 
exhnustiesa  abundance  of  language  to  three  cliief  families  — 
the  Indian,  Arabic,  and  Tartar ;  and,  finally,  after  haviiii; 
himself  so  finely  exhibited  the  total  difference  of  the  Arabic 

>  and  Indian  languages,  seeking,  from  a  love  of  unity,  to 
derive  all  from  one  common  source  :  I  hare,  therefore,  been 

I  unable  to  adhere  closely  in  every  particular  to  this  excellent 
and  learned  man,  since  his  arguments,  being  directed  to  su|>- 
port  an  opposite  theory,  would  unquestionably  militate 
against  my  own  opinions. 


If 
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It  is  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained,  that  the  original 
condition  of  man  was  one  of  almost  unreasoning  stupidity, 
trom  which,  impelled  by  necessity  or  other  external  incite- 
ments, he  gradually  attained,  by  successive  efforts,  to  certain 
degrees  of  intelligence.     Independently  of  the  consideration 
'  that  this  idea  is  completely  at  variance  with  all  known  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  so  far 
'  from  being  supported  by  the  teatiraony  of  ancient  historical 
,  records,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  contradicted,  and  proved  to 
have  been  adopted  on  arbitrary  and  insuificient  grounds. 
I  Without  mentioning  the  Mosaic  records,  which  I  shall  re- 
I   serve  for  examination  in  the  third  book  of  this  treatise,  the 
^numerous   ancient  monuments   existing  in  Asi&,   and   the 
'  general  progress  of  events,  afford  sufficient  and  incontro- 
^vertible  evidence  that,  in  the  earliest  steps  of  his  mortal 
career,  man  was  not  left  without  God  in  the  world.     In 
India  especially,  many  surprising  discoveries  have  been  made, 
which  remarkably  illustrate  the  progress  of  human  intelli- 
gence in  those  ancient  times  ■,  and  the  little  we  already  know 
of  Oriental  literature  has  elucidated  so  many  difficult  points, 
^that  we  may  confidently  anticipate  that  stiU  more  satisfactory 
lulls  will  attend  the  further  prosecution  of  our  ceMur  ' 
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^^^V  Having  in  the  first  book  considered  the  Indian  language  ' 
^^^1  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  most  important  languages  ol  ' 
^^^H  Asia  and  Europe,  Indian  MTthology,  the  parent  of  eo  many  ' 
^^^1  otherayBtems,appearBtoofieran  appropriate  snhject  for  consi-  I 
^^^H  deration  in  the  second.  We  roust,  however,  be  on  our  guard  I 
^^^B  ugainst  ail  error,  into  which  the  British  Society  in  Calcuttn  | 
^^■^  '  has  too  often  been  betrayed,  and  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  . 

,'  isolated  and  often  deceptive  appearance,  while  attempting  to  I 
prove  that  an  internal  uniformity  of  structure  exists  both  in   \ 

I   the  language  and  mythology,  and  that  the  similarity  of  the 

k  ground  tissue  in  each,  notwithstanding  shght  subordinate 
alterations,  sufficiently  indicates  congeniality  of  origin.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  such  surprising  coincidenceB  ai 
cannot  he  merely  casual ;  but,  before  being  received  as  such, 
they  require  to  be  more  strictly  investigated  than  even  llie  ' 
language,  the  peculinrilies  of  mythology  being  more  rariable 
and  uncertain,  and  their  delicate  and  evanescent  spirit  more 
difficult  to  seize  and  retain.  Mythology  presents  the  most 
j  complicated  strncture  ever  devised  by  human  intellect;  in- 
exhaustibly rich,  but  at  the  same  time  most  variable  in  its 
signifleation  ;  and  that  being  a  point  of  the  highest  moment, 
I  requires  to  be  scrupulously  examined;  the  slightest  varia- 

Ition  of  meaning  is  of  imponance,  and  should  be  considered  tn 
its  simple  individuality,  apart  t'rom  any  consideration  of 
time  or  place.     Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  for  instUBce, 
we  are  accustomed  to  treat  as  one  and  the  same,  unless  for- 
bidden  by  distinrt  historical  records;    and  yet,  any  one 
whose  researches  have  been  carried  back  to  the  earliest  origin 
of  those  people,  will  be  sufficiently  alive  to  the  difierencB 
exisliing  between  tUem  to  feel  that  Venus  and  Aphrodite, 
^lars  (Mavors)  and  Area,  &c,  cannot  justly  be  r^nrded  es  I 
one  and   the  same   divinity.     How  widely  do  the  Hellenic  : 
cities  differ  among  themselves!  how  great  is  the  difference  I 
between  Corinth  and  Athens,  or  between  Doriern  in  Sparta  i 
und  Sicily ;  the  symbolic  representation  of  certain  pocoliarl 
features  iu  the  history,  and  even  the  name  of  the  divini^,  1 
may  be  common  to  mimy  distant  nations,  and  long    pre- 1 
served  among  them  ;  but  it  is  the  signilicatiDn,  the  idea  con- 1 
,veyed  by  these  symbols,  which  is  the  really  essential  point  I 
und  this  everywhere  assumes  a  different  aspect,     A  great  ^ 
number  of  facts  must  be  adduced,  and  many  different  soona  | 
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explm  ad.  before  it  will  be  poasibie  to  adopt,  with  any  degree 
of  success,  the  only  method  which  can  in  this  instance  be 
available ;  that  is,  to  enter  into  a  full  analysis  of  the  system, 
diaplaying  all  ita  peculiar  features  in  their  just  proportions, 
whether  of  internal  development  or  external  admixture, 
noticing  even  each  trace  of  gradual  change  or  variation: 
the  Bcorcity  of  our  materials  makes  it  impossible  at  present 
to  accomplish  this  in  the  Indian  Philosophy. 

I  must  henceforth  abandon  the  system  pursued  in  my  first 
book,  and  instead  of  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  mytho- 
logy, which  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  attempt,  fix  a  few  cer- 
tain principles,  nhich  may  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  future 
researches;  a  brief  inq^uiry,  in  short,  into  the  character  of 
Oriental  genius,  its  distinctive  peculiaritieSj  and  the  most 
irapprtant  stages  of  its  progress.  Much  information  in 
regard  to  details  is  still  required ;  but  we  already  possess 
enough  to  gain  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  its  general  structure  : 
the  mind  should,  however,  if  possible,  be  transported  into 
the  sphere  of  antiquity,  and  primitive  ideas,  and  the  facts 
themselves,  simply  stated,  will  soon  lead  Co  perfect  clearness 
and  precision. 

The  separate  portions  of  this  descriplion  must  not  le 
regarded  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  rather  as  illustrating 
distinct  epochs  of  the  Oriental  mind ;  for  these  several 
theories  are  not  all  precisely  similar,  and  many  were  sys- 
tematically developed  at  a  much  later  period  than  others,  and 
their  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  a  principle  that  lies  deeper 
than  mere  philosophy,  I  have  treated  these  new  systems  or 
modes  of  thought  separately,  because  all  ai'e  actually  dis- 
tinct, divided  both  by  their  characteristic  features,  and  by 
historical  evidences.  We  shall  remark  in  each  separate 
division  the  gradual  transition  from  one  to  another,  or  the 
particular  points  in  which  the  later  appear  to  grow  out  of 
earlier  theories,  or  are  most  strikingly  contrasted  with  them. 
■  I  shall,  in  each  epoch,  confine  nay  attention  to  such  peculiar 
points  of  Indian  mythology  or  philosophy  as  belong  to  it, 
merely  alluding  to  that  of  other  Asiatic  nations,  when  by 
eo  doing  the  whole  can  be  rendered  more  perfect  and  in- 
telligible. 
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Chap.  1L  —  On  the  Doctrines  of  the  METEKPSTCHOsia^ 

AND  ON  Emanation. 

Among  all  the  numerous  systems  of  philosophy  which  recog- 
nise Asia  as  their  parent-land,  none  are  so  positively  of  Indian 
origin  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Metempsychosis  and  of  Emana- 
tion ;  nor  can  any,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, lay  claim  to  such  great  antiquity.  The  most  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  these  systems  are  contained  in  the  first  hook 
of  the  laws  of  Menii,  which  no  critic  of  sound  judgment  will 
assert  to  be  of  slight  antiquity  :  they  are,  at  the  least,  more 
ancient  than  any  existing  records  of  European  literature. 
The  laws  of  Menii  have  been,  for  thousands  of  years,  the 
basis  and  groundwork  of  the  Indian  constitution  and  legis- 
lature (of  Indian  life,  in  fact),  and  their  influence  is  no 
less  sensibly  exerted  in  regard  to  philosophy  and  learning, 
in  which  they  are  clearly  seen  to  be  the  ruling  spirit.  In- 
formation even  more  precise  than  that  aflbrded  by  the  laws 
of  Menii  may  be  drawn  from  the  first  part  of  the  Vedas, 
containing  that  system  of  philosophy  termed  the  Mimans^ 
which  was  founded  by  Jaimini,  the  author  of  the  Samaveda, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  Indian  system  now  in  existence. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  Emanation,  taken 
in  its  earliest  original  meaning,  is  closely  and  immediately 
connected  with  that  of  Transmigration ;  but  the  inquirer 
must  first  dismiss  from  his  mind  every  idea  of  emanation 
borrowed  from  the  Indian,  and  afterwards  promulgated  by 
Chaldee  and  Greek  philosophers,  who,  instead  of  propound- 
ing any  system  of  original  purity  and  simplicity,  rather 
,  amalgamated  into  one  body  all  the  various  innovations  and  I 
■  admixtures  which  had  either  sprung  from  or  been  engrafted  J 
upon  the  original  doctrine,  and  applied  to  the  whole  the  I 
^indefinite  title  of  Oriental  philosophy.  We  must  be  especially  ] 
on  our  guard  also  against  the  too  frequent  error  of  confound- 1 
ing  the  doctrine  of  Emanation  with  Pantheism.  The  boM  J 
and  fanciful  character  of  that  Oriental  system  is  easily  mis-l  i 
taken  for  a  pantheistic  tendency  by  those  who  are  familitfl  I 
only  with  the  dialectic  structure  of  modern  European  phi-  (  t 
losophy;  and,  viewed  in  that  light,  it  of  course  appears  con*/  o 
nected  in  many  points  with  later  times.     Still  there  is  « I  b 
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I       mnch  actually  at  vnriiLiice  between  them,  that  it  would  be  ^H 
impossible  to  deny  or  cancel  the  individuiility  cf  the  ancieni  ^H 
Indian  doctrine.     The  re-incorponition  of  indiriduale  into  ^1 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  only  possible,  not  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  those  who  are  incorrigibly  evil  will  continue 
separate  and  divided  throughout  eternity;  or,  if  we  may 
employ  a  theological  mode  of  expression,  which,  althougli  ^_ 
apparently  modem,  completely  embodies  the  ancient  idea,  ^H 
"  the  eternnl  strife  of  hell "  is  by  no  means  irreconcileable  ^H 
with  the  doctrine  of  Emanation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  forma  ^H 
en  essential  element  of  that  system.    The  ditference  between  ^H 
Emanation  and  Pantheism,  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  good  ^H 
and  evil,  is  very  marked  and  important.     Pantheism  teaches  ^H 
that  everything  is  intrinsically  good  and  pure  ;  all  originally  ^H 
o»e  with   divinity,  and  that  every  appearance  of  wrong  or 
guilt  exists  but  in  idea,  or  depends  on  the  conventional  idea 
entertained  of  it.     Hence  ita  dangerous  influence  on  the 
moral  life  and  character;  for  by  whatever  subtlety  of  lan- 
guage the  meaning  may  be  disguised,  and  however  men  may  ^H 
cling  to  a  belief  in  the  all-regulating  power  of  conscience,  ^H 
yet,  if  this  destructive  principle  be  admitted  as  a  ruling  ^H 
tact,  the  conduct  of  individuals  will  be   considered  as  of  ^| 
alight  importance,  and  the  eternal  diatinution  between  right 
and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  set  aside,  and  finally  rejected. 
Far  different,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  Emanation  :  in  that 
system  the    condition  of  all  created   existences  is   rather  ^^ 
counted  unhappy,  and  the  world  itself  ruined  and  guilty  in  ^H 
its  very  essence;  all  is  in  a  state  of  mournful  degradation,  ^| 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  which  divides  it  ^| 
from  the  perfect  bliss  and  purity  of  its  divine  Creator,  ^M 
It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  dialectic  argument  con-  ^| 
ceming  the  philosophical  incorrectness  of  this  system,  for  it  ^H 
rests  not  on  any  logicid  basis;  nor  can  it  be  supported  by  ^H 
demonstration,  but,  linn  other   merely  poetical  systems  of  ^H 
cosmi^ony,  rather  wears  the  character  of  an  arbitrary  in-  ^H 
Tention.      Still    a    s}  4temat.C    connexion    may  be    traced  ^H 
throughout,  and  to  (hat  it  is  probably  indebted  for  its  stabi-  ^H 
lity  during  so  many  thousand  years,  but  sti!l  more  to  primaeval 
tradition  and  the  divine  origin  ascribed  to  it.     The  labour 
of  investigating  and  comprehending  this  doctrine  will  indeed 
be  amply  repaid,  even  if  we  regard  it  merely  as  tlie  eai-liest 
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aulhendc  monument  of  the  human  intellect,  nnj  reflect  on 
«ivnble  influence  it  exercised  on  its  subseqnesc 
history  and  development.  Still,  before  we  can  underataiul 
iperstructiire.  we  must  gam  some  insight  ijito  the  feel- 
ing on  which  that  systero  of  philosopliy  is  based.  IVLpn 
Menu  bud  sung  of  the  creation  of  alt  natural  elements,  of 
alt  creatures  endowed  with  life^  animals,  herbs,  and  pknl^ 
all  (if  which  were  imagined  to  be  the  abode  of  various  im- 
prisoned souls,  he  concluded  with  this  general  re6ection  — 

"  By  mant-lonneil  ilarknc^  encircled,  the  reward  of  their  deeris, 
"  All  are  at  liQgth  endowed   witb  conscious  eiiitence,  with  niicppti- 
bility  of  joy  sod  pain." 

ITius  in  bondage  and  darltness,  yet  fraught  with  feeling, 
conscious  of  their  own  guilt,  and  the  doom  awaiting  them, 
tiiey  wander  on  in  the  path  which  their  Creator  has  ap- 
pointed them  from  the  beginning,  still  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  their  inevitable  goal :  — 

"  Towards  this  goal  they  now  wBnder,  proceediDg  from  God,  descend' 

ing  low  to  the  plains,  _ 
"  In  this  fearful  world  of  etistence,  which  sinks  ever  deeper  in  luia 

In  these  words  the  predominant  feeling,  the  ruling  spirit 
of  the  entire  system,  ia  i-eveuled.  If  all  that  has  benn  eung 
by  poets  of  antiquity  concerning  the  misery  of  created  i 
existence  be  assembled  into  one  image  and  under  one  com-  | 
prehensive  form ;  if  we  collect  each  melancholy  gleam  ud  ' 
fearful  conception  of  the  world  around,  which,  born  of  that  ' 
gloomy  idea  of  irrevocable  destiny,  pervades  the  poetical  I 
legends  and  histories  of  their  gods,  and  breaks  forth  in  deep-  I 
souled  tragedies,  changing  the  play  of  poetical  imagery  and  j 
diction  into  an  enduring  and  eternal  sadness,  we  shall  gain  [ 
the  most  perfect  conception  of  the  peculiar  characteristic*  of  ( 
this  ancient  Indian  doctrine.  [ 

We  trace  to  the  same  source  the  doctrine  of  the  four 
epochs,  which  represents  each  successive  division  ot  time  u 
more  wretched  and  degraded  than  the  former,  till  the  fourth 
and  now  existing  period  of  utter  rnin  and  misery  arrives. 
The  progress  of  decline  in  the  four  conditions  of  mankind  i» 
in  the  same  manner  iUustrative  of  this  constant  degradation, 
•Ter  dnking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  aby^s  of  earthly  tm- 
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perfection.  Hence  also  arises  the  doctrine  of  the  three  wcrlds, 
troilokyon;  of  the  three  primary  powers,  troigunyon;  of 
which  the  first  is  actually  brilliant,  soiwo  ;  the  second  de- 
ceptively bright,  rojo  ;  and  the  third  and  last  utteriy  dark 
and  obscure,  tomo.  This  theory  of  constant  degradation, 
both  in  spiritual  and  physical  perfection,  pervades  the  entire 
system  of  Emanation. 

Menu  supposes  the  divine  spirit  to  be  an  immediate 
emanation  of  the  self-existent  (*e/i^*^),  eternal  divinity ;  from 
the  spirit  proceeds  the  consciousness ;  thus  the  spirit  is  the 
secondary  creative  power  {the  agent  in  creation)',  and 
Menu  (almost  the  same  with  Monoli)  cheated  all  individual 
beings,  after  Brahma  himself  had  produced  the  general  pri- 
mary powers  of  nature  and  spirit.  In  the  succeeding  ex- 
planation Bhrigu  *  supposes  the  elements  to  spring  origin- 
ally from  the  divine  essence,  and  also  successively  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  different  ideas  entertained  of  their 
respective  delicacy  and  perfection.  A  belief  in  fhe  law  of 
constant  ruin  and  deterioration,  and  an  eternal  sorrow,  occa- 
sioned by  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  death,  constitute  the 
vital  elements  of  this  doctrine.  The  degrees  or  primary 
powers  of  emanation  are  different  in  different  representa- 
tions, the  imagination  of  the  poet  not  being  always  arbitra- 
rily confined  within  these  narrow  limits. 

It  is  Brahma,  who  among  the  divinities  of  Indian  mytho- 
logy belongs  especially  to  this  system  and  sphere  of  ideas. 
He  is  described  in  Menu's  book  of  laws  as  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
the  Supreme  0«e,  the  Sovereign  and  Lord  of  Creation  ;  he 
is  the  eternal  and  incomprehensible,  the  self-existing  God, 
iJie  peculiar  He,  or  God  himself.  In  later  works  the  same 
appellations  are  given  to  Siva  and  Vishnu  by  the  particular 
adherents  of  those  divinities.  In  Menii's  book  Brahma 
iiolds  the  first  rank;  the  narrower  acceptation,  in  which 
this  divinity  is  held,  merely  as  the  element  of  the  earth,  is  of 
later  date. 

Notwithstanding  the  rude  errors  and  arbitrary  fictions  y/ 
with  which  this  philosophy  is  everywhere  overlaid,  a  fearful 
«nd  horrible  superstition  having  crept  into  the  entire  system, 
profaning  and  polluting  every  thing  it  touched,  still  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  early  Indians  possessed  a  knowledge  of 

*  Promulgator  of  the  first  code  of  sacred  ordinances. 
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cable  !  but,  considered  as  a  perverted  eonception  ot  revenled  ^ 
truth,  becomes  at  once  intelligible.  "We  have,  then,  ample 
reason  to  conclude,  from  hiatorical  evidence  alone,  aa  well  aa 
upon  fur  higher  grounda,  that  the  same  glorious  Being  by 
whom  man  was  bo  majestically  formed  and  highly  gifteJ, 
vouchsafed  to  the  newly  created  one  glance  into  the  mys. 
terious  depth  of  hia  own  existence  j  thua  for  ever  raising 
him  above  the  bondage  of  hia  mortal  condition,  placing  him 
in  communion  with  the  invisible  world,  and  enriching  him 
with  the  lofty,  yet  dangerous  boon — the  faculty  of  eternal 
happiness  or  misery. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  original  revelation  to  have  bee 
communicated  by  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  Father,  i 
symbolic  and  expi'essive  language,  although  even  that  idea 
were  far  from  utterly  empty  and  futile ;  atill  it  was  probably 
rather  an  impulse  of  the  inner  feeling  ;  and  where  the  living 
principle  of  truth  exists,  appropriate  words  and  symbols  ii 
mediately  suggest  themselves,  and  these  will  be  full  and  e 
pressive  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  the  feeling  which 
inspires  them.    But  again  :  how  could  truths  so  divinely  im 
parted  become  involved  in  the  mists  of  error?    I  would  ex 
plain  it  in  this  manner.     Man,  if  without  the  gifts  of  revela- 
tion, would  occupy  a  place  with  other  animals  in  tlie  general 
plan  of  creation ;  perhaps  holding  the  first  and  highest  rank, 
perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  intrinsically  wild  and 
savage  of  them  all.    Without  the  free  operation  and  compre- 
Iiension  of  divine  truth,  he  would  soon  become  debased  into 
»  merely  blind  and  senseless  instrument.     This  primitive 
error,  which  sprang  from  an  abuse  of  the  divine  gif^a,  and 
AO  echpsing  and  misinterpretation  of  holy  wisdom,  ia  clearly 
'to  be  traced  in  all  the  Indian  records ;  and  in  proportion  as 
Wur  knowledge  of  this,  the  most  highly  cultivated  nation  of 
(Uitiquity,  becomes  more  perfect  and  complete,  the  influence 
mf  error  and  distorted  views  will  be  more  clearly  and  palpably 
{evident.     The  Indian  mythology  and  philosophy  is  the  first  : 
hy^stem  which  was  substituted  for  the  pure  fight  of  truth  s   i 
Mot  withstanding  some  lingering  traces  of  a  holier  origin,  wild 
jjwyBntiona  and  savage  errors  everywhere  predominate,  and  nn   ' 
Kinpression  of  anguish  and  sorrow,  naturally  resulting  from 
felie  first  rejection  of,  and  estrangement  from,  revealed  truth. 
"  I  Xt  will  readily  be  acknowledged  that  the  unfathomable 
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abyss  which  was  supposed  to  intervene  between  tlie  idea  of 
infinite  perfection  in  the  creative  essence  and  the  visible  im- 
perfection of  the  world  around,  could  hardly  be  more  easily 
/  and  naturally  filled  up  than  by  the  doctrine  of  Emanation :  it 
is,  indeed,  not  merely  the  root  and  btisis  of  all  primitiTe  su- 
perstition, but  an  ever-welling  spring  of  poetry  and  imagiu- 
tion.  Axicording  to  that  doctrine,  every  thing  is  an  emanation 
'of  divinity,  each  distinct  existence  being,  as  it  wre,  bOIi 
more  obscure  and  limited  reflection  ol'  tlie  supreme  beadi 
consequently  the  world,  thus  inspired  and  vivified,  becomes 
an  assemblage  of  Divine  Beings,  or  Gods, — Hylozoisrous,  not 
_  merely  Polytheism,  but,  if  one  maysospeait  "all-gotierie," — 
I  an  universality  of  Gods  or  Pantheism,  for  the  Indian  divini- 
I  ties  are  indeed  of  countless  numbers.     Every  mythology 
rising  from  the  same  fertile  source  is  remarkable  from  tl« 
richness  of  its  originnl  inventions,  and  is  thus  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  all  less  perfect  systems,  or,  to  f^peak  more 
.  properly,  from  those  which  lie  yet  more  widely  distant  fron; 
the  stream  of  old  legendary  tradition.     Still  no  mythotogiol 
system  has  as  yet  been  discovered  which  can  be  entirely 
separated  from  all  dependence  on  nobler  ideas,  and  more  cul- 
tivated nations;  on  those,  in  short,  whoEefr^ions  were  drawn 
;    more  immediately  from  the  true  and  lijiDg-spcing  of  .poetry 
'  _  and  funcy.     Even  the  Greek  philosophy,  different  as  it  is  in 
genius  and  character,  partakes,  in  common  with  the  Indian, 
of  this  overflowing  abundance  of  indwelling  living  treasures. 
It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  deification 
of  great  and  holy  men  is  by  no  means  irreconcileable  with 
the  opinion  that  all  were  but  various  emanations  from  ttw 
same  primal  source;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  harmonises 
with  that  doctrine ;  since  the  greater  the  affinity  between  the 


divided  being  and  its  pure  and  j 
appropriately  will  it  claim  a  greater 
ftnd  regard, 

I  The  ten  holy  Avatars*,  who  hold 
in  Indian  philosophy,  are  nnrnberisd  i 
rather  successors,  of  Brahma,  the  sev 


so  conspicuous  a  plaM  | 

imong  the  followers,  OV  I 

en  great  Rlshis,  priests  I 

irrBtioni  of  Ihc  Deity.       Thtfs  tea  nalaiai  are  bj  | 

o rding  la  tlie  Ihousandi  of  divine  yean  in  «ach  oT  (ht 

Ibur  aget,  or  in  sn  arithmetical  praportion  fionn  four  to  one;   Buddha  , 

^- -  the  latest  incariuKion.  —  Sir   W.  Joita't   fTurb.  voL  L  —  ]M»  "    ■  I 
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and  sages  of  a  primitive  world,  Casyapa,  and  all  the  races 
descending  through  him  from  Diti  and  Aditi*.  night  and 
day,  down  to  the  two  families  of  the  children  of  tne  sun  and 
of  the  offspring  of  the  moon. 

We  are  here  discussing  merely  the  possibility  that  tlie 
Indian  Avatars  were  simply  deified  men,  without  wishing  to 
dispute  the  opinion  previously  expressed  of  their  symbolic 
signification.  The  testimony  of  history  often  coincides  with 
the  idea  of  emanation,  and  the  genealogy  of  avatars  and  heroes 
-with  the  cosmogony  of  nature.  The  seven  Meniis,  for  ex- 
ample, represent  many  periods  of  infinite  duration,  subordi- 
nate world-creators  and  world-disposers ;  the  periods  marked 
hy  the  development  and  apparition  of  the  highest  avatars. 
But  should  we,  therefore,  deny  every  historical  inference 
that  may  be  drawn  from  that  saga? 

To  pursue  this  investigation  further  at  the  present  moment 
-would  lead  us  too  much  into  details,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  at 
some  future  day,  be  more  amply  illustrated  by  far  richer 
sources  that  may  then  be  opened  to  us.  The  present  dis- 
quisition on  the  most  important  epoch  of  Oriental  genius 
must  be  restricted  to  the  principal  features  of  Indian  my- 
thology, the  intention  of  which  is  so  clearly  and  promi- 
nently marked  that,  even  with  the  little  information  we  yet 
possess,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  intrinsic  signification. 

The  doctrine  of  Emanation  is  seen  in  the  most  beautiful 
and  favourable  light  when  considered  as  a  system  of  reunion 
with  the  divine  essence.  The  divine  origin  of  man  is  con- 
tdnually  inculcated  to  stimulate  his  efforts  to  return,  to  ani-^ 
mate  him  in  the  struggle,  and  incite  him  to  consider  a  reunion 
Bnd  re-incorporation  with  divinity  as  the  one  primary  object 
of  every  action  and  exertion.  To  this  we  may  attribute  the 
holy  tendency  of  so  many  Indian  laws,  customs,  and  manners, 
and  the  severe  and  serious  simplicity  of  their  entire  life. 
Still  the  spirit  of  those  institutions  may  have  early  vanished, 
Leaving  only  dead  forms  and  penitential  exercises  too  quickly 
assailed  and  undermined  by  the  growth  of  error  and  super* 
Btition. 

From  these  ideas  of  various  kinds  of  living  and  conscious 
beings,  concealed  under  such  a  vast  diversity  of  forms,  and 
Df  their  perpetual  approach  towards  or  departure  from  tho 
[^mmon  source,  arose  the  belief  in  the  Metempsychosis  or 

*  Casyapa,  the  apcient  god  of  the  heaycns,  with  Aditi  his  consort. 
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transmigration  )f  aouls.  With  the  same  principle  was  closely  ' 
conEetteii  the  iloctrine  of  a  former  life,  or  the  pre-esistenw 
of  the  soul,  and  idea£  or  lofty  thoughts  and  dim  remembrancu 
of  an  earlier  period,  illumined  by  the  immediate  aspect  of 
divinitj,  and  which  were  ever  kindled  and  reawakened  in 
the  soul  by  the  presence  of  the  beautiful."  Calid&sd,  in  the 
"  Sacontala"  (a  national  drama),  frequently  alludes  to  this  , 
doctrine  as  to  one  generally  known  and  admitted.  The 
Metempsychosis,  wherever  it  is  not  viewed  in  a  merely  phjr- 
aical  light,  but  as  closely  connected  with  a  belief  in  the  moral 
ruin  and  abasement  of  all  created  beings,  is  unquestionably 
of  Indian  origin,  springing  from  the  belief  in  emanation, 
inculcating  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  purification  aa 
the  terms  of  reunion  with  the  Supreme  Being.  Thus  tba 
doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  with  all  its  Oriental  accom- 
paniments  embodied  in  the  teaching  of  Pythagoras,  proves 
his  philosophy  to  have  been  no  Hellenistic  invention,  ulthoagb 
it  was  soon  developed  and  adorned  with  all  the  ricbea  of 
Hellenistic  genius  and  ingenuity.  We  must,  then,  also  be 
prepared  completely  to  reject  the  oldest  and  proportionately 
best  accounts  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 

The  same  doctrine  was  common  among  the  Celtic  Druids, 
though  by  what  channel  it  was  conveyed  thither  is 
certainly  known  :  it  is  probable  that  the  Etruscans  and  other 
people  of  Italy  had  adopted  it  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras^    i 
and  we  find  very  ancient  traces  of  its  existence  even  in  the    ! 
extreme  north  of  Europe.     If  borrowed  by  Pythagoras  from    . 
any  distant  country,  he  may  well  have  derived  it  either  from 
E^rpt  or  Western  Asia.     The  Egyptian  treatment  of  the 
dead  body,  which  they  strove  to  eternise  as  much  as  possible,    ' 
proves  the  marked  ditferenee  existing  in  their  ideas  of  im-    | 
mortality,  although  the  genera!  features  and  construction  of  . 
the  Egyptian  mythology  and  religion  assimilate  cloaely  U> 
the  Indian.     Osiris,  a  suffering  and  dying  god,  the  leading    ' 
idea  of  I^yptian  mythology,  is  beat  explained  by  a  reference  I 
to  the  Indian  belief  in  the  misery  of  the  natural  world,  and  1 
the  deep  degradation  in  which  its  original  light  and  purity  I 
bad  become  involved.  1 


"  Dteama  of  a  former,  happier  dsT, 
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Chap.  m.  —  On  Astrology,  and  the  wild  Wouship  op 

Nature. 

The  pure  morality  inculcated  by  the  doctrine  of  Emanation, 
its  positive  richness  and  abundant  development  of  animal  life, 
give  it  the  superiority  over  Pantheism,  properly  so  called, 
which,  from  its  irregular  abstract  and  false  conceptions  of 
the  infinite  God,  has  long  since  been  consigned  to  neglect 
and  oblivion :  still  even  emanation  in  its  purest  form  cannot 
be  wholly  freed  from  the  imputation  of  fatalism.     The  belief 
in  predestination  has  already  been  noticed.     It  is  most  intel- 
ligibly indicated  in  the  cosmogony  of  Menii,  in  a  quotation 
ipehich  we  extract  from  the  tenth  volume  (the  second  of  the 
poetry).     The  doctrine  of  the  constant  alternation  of  repose 
and  activity,  sleep  and  waking,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  belongs 
to  the  same  volume :  — 

**  As  he  had  created  all  things,  which  beyond  the  power  of  imagination 
to  conceive,  constantly  devoioped  themselves. 
He  sank  back  again  into  himself,  time  with  time  now  alternating : 
While  God  is  waking,  the  world  rises  into  motion  and  activity, 
But  if  with  calm  mind  he  sleeps,  then  all  decays  and  perishes.*' 

He  then  describes  more  fully  the  manner  in  which  all  the 
earthly  being:  is  interwoven  with  the  primitive  power  and 
energy :  — 

•*  As  long  as  he  sweetly  sleeps,  so  of  all  his  life  he  loses  the  strength.** 
^nd  further : 

**  Thus  alternating  waking  and  sleep,  every  thing  which  moves  or  is  at 
rest 
He  brings  forth   constantly  into  life,  or  exterminates  it    himself 
unchangeable.** 


**  Numerous  world-developments  there  are,  creation,  and  extermin- 
■    ation ; 
Sportively  he  produces  either,  the  highest  Creator  for  ever  and 


ever.** 


The  idea  of  the  absence  of  any  specific  design  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  and  of  a  merely  capricious  activity  on  the 
;>art  of  the  Creator,  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  a 
Ceaseless  alternation  and  revolution.     In  later  systems  this 
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•n  apparetitlj  rode  adoration  of  oatore,  aro^e  not  90  modi 
fnm  a  wondering  poetical  T«nenitiQn  for  the  beautiful,  bnt 
rather  fnmi  the  hiflaeace  of  astroL^j  and  diTination.  Iliae 
exist  in  the  bainaii  heart  and  brun  bo  manj  impalses  and 
ininciptei  likely  to  lead  from  the  veneratioD  of  tbe  diriiolf 
into  a  worship  of  rude  natural  strength, — the  adoration  a 
the  Creator  so  easilj  rinks  and  degenerates  into  that  of  the 
thing  created,  that  it  would  be  saperfluoae  to  insbt  farther 
on  a  point  so  well  knovn  and  nniversally  acknowledged;  let 
it  then  suffice  to  observe,  that  in  antdent  Aria  also,  not  mete 
r  indications,  bat  absolute  proofs,  are  everywhere  to  be  found 

Iof  a  completely  material  trMn  of  thought     This  materialism 
might,  in  contradistinction  to  that  prevailing  in  Europe,  be 
called  the  Oriental ;  nnd  it  is  certainly,  as  far  as  it  has  htthnto 
been  investigated,  of  a  peculiar  and  very  original  character. 
In  tracing  the  historical  gradations  and  prioress  of  Oriental 
philosophy,   this  doctrine   appears    immediately   to   sncceed 
those  of  Emanation,    Return,   and   Metempsychosis.     Tbe 
astrological  belief  might,  perhaps,  supply  a  clue  for  tradng 
the  progress  of  ilegeneracy  from  the  religious  idea  once  en- 
tertained to  oub  so  entirely  material;  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary j  for  in  the  cosmogony  of  Menil,  the  most  ancient  work 
yet  known  on  Indian  philosophy,  many  indications  of  ma- 
terialism are  to  be  found.     The  symbol  of  the  world-egg* 
indeed,  which  is  known  also  among  the  Egyptians,  may  b« 
^^^   considered  as  &  mere  image  of  childlike  antiquity ;  but  the 
^^^^Matra,  the  seed  particle  of  the  world,  must  have  had  some 
^^^Bireference  to  philosophy,  whrther  the  idea  of  separate  atoou 
^^^V'Sxisted  at  this  period  also  as  well  as  subsequently ;  whether 

I 
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F      lliose  Greek  pliiloso pliers  were  in  tbe  riglit  wLo  muintiuned 

W     thnt  the  niomic  system  was  of  Oriental  origin,  cannot  be  ile- 

I      eided  until  ne  have  a.  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 

sects  of  Pascbandisten,  Shoktisten,  and  the  Atheiatic  STstema, 

as  Charvnl,  &c^  tlie  principles  of  nhich  may  at  least  he 

dearly  gathered  from  the  refutations  of  their  opponents, 

L      although  their  own  writings  are  now  almost  entirely  lost. 

The  little  we  know  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Fbccnicians  is 

J      involved  in  too  much  uncertainty  to  afford  any  grounds  for 

ti  decisive  conclusion ;  the  probability  is,  that  its  doctrines 

I      were  solely  and  entirely  of  this  kind. 

'  The  wild  adoration  of  mere  physical  strength  holds  a  far 

I      too  important  place  in  the  various  different  elements  out  of 

'which  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  gradually  developed  itself. 

*     It  is  presented  under  two  cliaracters ;  sometimes  as  an  inex' 

taaustible  creative  power,  and  sometimes  as  an  all-annibilat' 

I      ing  principle  of  destruction,  and  is  thus  embodied  in  the 

woi-ship  of  Siva",  and  of  tlie  terrific  Durga-t     Images  of 

death  and  pleasure,  intermingling  in  horrible  eombination 

.      Baochaniic  licentiousness  and  bloody  iiuman  sacrifices.    The 

'      idea  of  eternity,  interwoven  with  the  general  plan  of  this  phi- 

I      losophy,  and  ever  pointing  backwards  to  a  holier  origin,  in- 

I      vested  the  nature- worship  and  materialism  of  the  Orientals 

with  a  peculiarly  fearful  character,  far  different  from  the  mere 

sensnality  which  reigned  in  the  religion  of  many  wild  and 

nncivilised  nations  ;  for  the  most  frightful  errors  are  too 

frequently  produced  by  the  perversion  and  demoralisation  of 

'       the  loftiest  and  noblest  pimLiples 

'  The  worship  of  nature  hni  ettemled  so  widely  that  our 

I  observation 3  must  be  confined  to  a  few  of  its  most  important 
peculiarities.  All  ihose  (.'uds  vshoae  wrath  could  be  ap- 
f  peased,  or  their  favour  propitiatpd  by  human  sacrifices,  be- 
tray their  affinity  with  the  Indiin  &iva  and  Knli.  To 
this  class  belong  also  the  Baal  and  Moloch  of  the  Syrians  and 
PhcBuicians :  lew  people  have  ever  been  so  completely  under 
the  dominion  of  materialism  and  the  wild  worship  of  nature 
OS  the  Phccnicians.  The  Gallic  Ksus,  loo,  was  of  the  same 
fiunily  :  in  bis  worship  the  Guub  ])oure<l  forth  such  atreatni 
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f  of  blood  aa  were  unptiralkled  in  ancient  times,  and  of  which 
the  modern  era  affords  no  example,  except  in  the  idol  w 
ship  of  the  Mexicans.  The  adoration  of  the  Lingam,  and 
the  all-creating  Yoni,  holds  a.  more  important  place  in  the 
star  and  animal  worship  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  than  i> 
generally  supposed.  The  use  of  the  Phallus  in  festivals 
and  symbols  is  said  hy  Heroilotus  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians.  The  emblematic  monumenta  erected 
by  the  victorious  Sesostris,  at  every  Elage  of  his  progress, 
may  be  far  more  naturally  explained  as  general  symbols  of 
this  Buperalition  than  according  to  the  moral  significalioQ 
assigned  them  by  Herodotus,  who  considers  tbem  to  have 
typified  the  masculine  courage  or  womanly  cowardice  of  the 
conquered  nations.  The  Phcenician  Astarte,  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  the  Ephesian  Artemisia,  and  even  the  German 
Hertha,  perhaps  differ  only  in  unessential  points  from  the 
Indian  Bhavani."  The  fundamental  idea  of  all-creating 
infinite  physical  vigour  is  evidently  the  characteristic  of  each 
divinity.  The  worship  of  the  goddess  Mylitta,  called  hy 
I  the  Armenians  Anaitis  and  by  the  ancient  Arabs  Alilath, 
I  appears  to  have  been  most  predominant  in  Babylon,  and  the 
states  dependent  on  the  Babylonian  empire.  It  is  not  im- 
'  probable  that  the  term  Yavanern  is  employpd  in  old  Indian 
'  MSS.  to  designate  all  those  western  nations  who  adhered  to 
that  worship,  indicating  not  any  distinct  race  or  people,  but  a 
religious  sect.  Certainly  the  Yavanern  mentioned  in  Mena'a 
Book  of  Laws,  with  the  Pahlavi,  and  other  uncivilised  races 
of  the  warrior  stem,  could  not  have  been  the  Greeks  whoao- 
companied  Alexander,  because  they  are  afterwards  compre- 
hended under  the  general  denomination  of  people  of  the  West 
A  similar  veneration  of  the  physical  strength  and  vigonr 
of  nature,  although  more  refined  and  softened  among  the 
polished  Greeks  and  Komans,  and  not  carried  out  in  so  foil 
and  connected  a  form,  was  nevertheless  the  vital  spirit  of 

I  classic  mythology,  as  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  whose 
researches  have  not  been  purely  antiquarian.  A  severe 
sense  of  propriety  checked  and  restrained  among  the  Romans 
the  licentiousness  of  this  wild  o at ure- worship  i  either  becaoa 
with  them  the  idea  still  retained  more  of  its  original  puijr 
and  excellence,  or  from  tbe  influence  exercised  bjthoii 
•  Bha.ani  or  FiirTttti,  the  wife  of  Si»«. 
ft ft    A ». 
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nirable  legislators  of  their  earlier  times.     The  structure  of 

'    the  Greek  mythology,  however,  probtihiy  on  account  of  the 

I    greater  versatility  and  lightness  of  their  character,  was  loose 

aad  free ;  and  the  ancient  superstitions  were  lost  ere  long,  or 

wrapt  in  s  glowing  veil  of  mythological  fictions;  while  many 

separate  ideas  and  doctrines  were  probably  borrowed  from  a 

I    far  better  and  purer  system,  of  which  we  shall  subsequently 

Oriental  Materialism  possesses,  in  common  with  the  doc-    . 
trine  of  Emanation,  an   inexhaustible  fund  of  fancy  and  | 
imagination  ;  nay,  the  wild  enthusiasm,  which  there  replacea    i 
the  earlier  impression  of  wearineas  and  pain,  is  the  one 
remarkable  source  of  every  gigantic  invention  in  history  or 
mythology.     Even  the  deification  of  heroes  was  founded  on    ■ 
the  principle  of  nature-worship  ;  the  creative  or  destructive 
power  of  nature  being  so  peculiarly  evidenced  in  warriors 
and  heroes,  that  they  readily  become  personifii-ations  of  those 
attributes.     The  six-armed  war-god  Carticeya  or  Scondoh, 
is  represented  in  Indian  fabie  as  the  son  and  constant  at- 
tendant of  Siva,     Perhaps  not  heroes  only,  hut  even  great 
I    inventors  and  discoverers,  were  also  deified.     The  human 
intellect  must  have  been  flattered  in  no  slight  degree  by  the 
first  steps  towards  unveiling  the  mysteries  of  nature,  since 
those  early  discoveries  appear  marvellous  even  to  the  calm 
investigator  of  history.     With  the  worship  of  the  stars  and 
other  works  of  creation  which  formed  the  theme  of  these 
*    discoveries,  it  seemed  natural  to  combine  the  adoration  of 
I    that  wisdom  and  science  which  bad  led  to  the  discoveries ; 
this  will  account  for  the  widely  diffused  idea  of  Hermes  or 
J    Thauts,  and  possibly  of  the  earliest  IndioQ  Buddha  also, 
I    Ganeschah',  another  inventive  god,  was  the  constant  com- 
^  panion  of  Siva.     I  must  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
r  great  antiquity  of  this  portion  of  Indian  philosophy  and 
JLti^Eion,  is  incontestably  proved  by  the  monuments  existing 
BjAj^niora,  and  in  the  island  of  Elepbanta  ;  the  symbolism  of 
^^n  Indians,  Egyptians,  and  even  of  the  Greeks,  can  have 
^H^eit  only  from  that  source.     Human  sacrilices  are  com- 
Vinanded  in  the  Veda  to  be  offered  to  the  goddess  Kali ;  but 
r  before  positively  asserting  this,  it  would  perhaps  be  desir- 
i  able  to  consult  the  text,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mature 

■  •  GancsB,  «on  of  Siva,  god  uf  wisdom. 
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critical  work,  bj  which  the  fuitiqaitj  of  the  whole  might  be 
satisfactorily  proved,  and  later  additions  distinguished  and 
separated  from  the  original  work. 


Chap.  IV.  —  The  Doctrinb  op  the  Two  Principles. 

The  subject  we  are  now  approaching  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  whole  sphere  of  ancient  Heathenism — the 
worship  of  light,  and  the  sun.    The  doctrine  of  Dualism,  tin 
Oriental  philosophy  of  two  contending  principles,  and  the 
eternal  strife  between  good  and  evil,  are  all  members  or  ad- 
juncts of  this  religion.     Wherever  any  traces  of  it  are  re- 
cognised, it  appears  to  have  maintained  a  vigorous  contest 
against  the  material  disposition  of  mind  already  noticed,  eves 
as  though  it  were  a  reappearance  of  that  divine  light  of  truth, 
which  was  too  early  lost  and  forgotten.     The  spirit  of  this 
philosophy  is  completely  ideal :  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  I 
self-acting  oneness  (ichheit)  is  conunon  to  all  Indian  systems ; 
and  the  derivation  of  all  light  and  vigour  from  the  spiritual 
essence  of  the  one  Supreme  Being  is  found  to  be  of  more  mii- 
versal  acceptation  the  higher  we  advance  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  Oriental  philosophy:  in  this  sense,  therefore,  the  epithet 
Ideal  may  justly  be  applied  to  almost  every  Eastern  system. 
The  peculiar  affinity  of  Oriental  and  European  Idealism  con- 
sists principally  in  the  opinion  that  activity,  life,  and  free- 
dom can  alone  be  recognised  as  actually  effective  in  their 
operation  ;  dead  repose  and  motionless  inactivity  being  con- 
demned as  utterly  void  and  ineifective.    It  is  true  that  great 
philosophical  difficulties  may  be  raised  against  this  system, 
considered  as  such ;  if,  for  example,  the  principle  of  evil  be 
described,  as  in  eternal  opposition  to  all  holiness  and  virtue, 
we  must  recognise  the  existence  of  a  separate  power,  dis-  | 
tinct  from,  if  not  co-equal  with,  the  Supreme  Divinity,  and  4 
consequently  maintaining  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  1 
world  by  his  own  independent  strength,  and  thus  destroying  ] 
all  idea  of  unity.     But  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  be  as*  ] 
serted  that  the  opposing  principle  is  finally  overpowered  and?  . 
subdued,  Ahriman  being  transformed,  and  once  more  united  I 
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with  and  reconciled  to  Ormuz,  the  principle  of  disunion  is 
virtually  abandoned ;  everything  melts  pantheistically  into 
pne  single  essence,  and  the  eternal  distinction  between  good 
and  evil  is  completely  set  aside.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the  intellectual  religion  of  the  Persians  deserves  to 
rank  next  to  the  Christian  faith  and  doctrine,  as  propounded 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  developed  and  completed  in  the 
New :  its  severe  truth  and  high  moral  tendency  give  it  a 
decided  superiority  to  all  other  Oriental  systems. 

The  distinction  between  good  and  evil  must  unavoidably 
be  neutralised  by  the  doctrines  of  Pantheism.  However  it 
may  seek  in.  words  to  refute  that  imputation,  a  belief  in 
emanation  crushes  all  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit,  by  the 
infinite  weight  of  conscious  guilt,  and  the  conviction  that  all 
created  beings  have  been  wretched  from  their  eternal  origin, 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  doctrine  of  the  Two  Princi- 
ples, and  oi  the  strife  between  good  and  evil,  forms  a  medium 
between  those  two  extremes,  and  is  in  itself  a  mighty  im- 
pulse, prompting  to  a  similar  struggle,  an  unquenchable 
source  of  pure  morality  and  virtue.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  hidden  origin  of  this  doctrine  and  these  systems,  they 
must,  undoubtedly,  be  referred  to  a  period  of  very  remote 
antiquity;  for  Zerdusht  merely  reproduced  the  doctrines, 
and  can  scarcely,  indeed,  have  been  the  first  even  to  revive 
them ;  their  origin  must  unquestionably  claim  our  venera- 
tion, even  if  it  be  not  esteemed  divine,  for  the  free  life  of 
pure  moral  strength  cannot  be  embodied  in  theory,  unless  it 
be  first  in  active  operation.  This  doctrine  is,  indeed,  no 
subtle  speculation  of  inventive  fancy ;  and  the  strife  between 
the  principles  of  good  and  evil  will  be  an  empty  and  un- 
meaning phrase  to  all  except  those  who,  animated  by  a  pure 
enthusiasm  for  virtue  and  holiness,  have  striven,  with  the 
^whole  energy  and  power  of  their  nature,  against  the  pre- 
vailing power  and  encroachments  of  the  spirit  of  eviL 
Although  from  the  simplicity  of  its  structure  and  component 
j^arts,  this  philosophy  may  be  reduced  to  a  system,  it  does 
indeed  deserve  a  far  loftier  name,  —  it  is  life  and  action. 
; Whoever,  by  his  own  free  operation,  has  gained  a  conscious* 
ness  of  his  moral  existence,  may  thence  be  enabled  to  com* 
prehend  the  life  of  nature. 

This  religion  does  not  make  the  wild  vigour  or  destruo- 
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tive  power  of  natiire  tbe  otyects  of  ta  adan&n  ;  not  ca^af- 
■HSt  nordesik,  bal  the  partM  and  most  hPHcinriH  eknwitn, 
flre  md  l^lrt,  tberefore  liie,  and  indwellnE  qiirit  genenDf. 
Hie  Beveti  AimlMUpnnJ*  or  eenii  t£  tbe  dcneiMs,  sad  pri- 
naij  poirers  of  exuteoc^  Etand,  like  io  ntti^  kings  of  BUiir^ 
around  the  throne  of  tbaraoTere^raler.  Heaveit  is  ihroii£«d 
tij  the  iB«red  fWners,  the  Anne  prototTpes  and  ideas  of  all 
created  ifaiogs.  Hjthra^the  ^arof  da^,  and  friend  of  man, 
stands  aa  the  metliaior  between  bim  and  the  dirini^;  ill 
btoodf  wcrificea  are  aboliished,  and  the  sacred  union  and  «&• 
joytnent  of  the  pure  Horn  and  M)«zd,  conseovted  br  the 
priest  at  the  altar,  signifies  an  internal  commaiiioii  with 
God,  throagh  the  noblest  etrength  and  luxariant  prodace  of 
bis  blooming  productions- 

The  adoration  of  the  elements,  however,  is  not  the  oeij 
characteristic  feature  of  this  religion  ;  heroes  and  warriors, 
also,  became  objects  of  worship  ;  jret  they  were  no  longer 
adored  merely  as  destroyers  and  conquerors,  nor  reverenced 
on  account  of  their  pliyEical  strength   and  vigoor,   but  as 
heavenly  conqnerorg  of  the  gittnts,   triumphant  over  tbe  { 
powers  of  darkness  and  the  spirits  of  helL     The  combat  b^   , 
tween  Iran  and  Turan  is  but  an  earthly  counterpart  of  tbe   i 
eternal  straggle  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  perpetn-   ' 
ally  carried  on  in  heaven.    Feridun  and  Rustan,  whose  n&mes 
have  been  so  often  celebrated  in  heroic  song,  subdue  and    , 
fetter  the  savage  strength   of   Zohak  and  Afrasiab;  but   | 
Dschemschid  appears,  resplendent  above  them  all,  the  ideal    i 
of  a  perfect  king,  shining  forth  in  the  gloom  of  an  obscure 
nntiquity.     A  realm  of  perfect  happiness,  where   light  al  / 
length  reigns  triumphant  in  joy  and  blessedness,  becomes  a 
necessary  appendage  of  this  system  of  philosophy,  no  IcB  I 
than  the  perfection  of  the  original  cont^lion  of  the  wori^  I 
when  Meshia  and  Meshianea  wandered  in  the  garden  of  i^  I 
nocence :  a  condition  which  the  religion  of  Zerdusbt  seek*  ' 
only  to  restore.  ( 

All  the  loveliest  fablen  of  Indian  mythology  owe  their  I 
birth  to  this  philosophy.  We  may  trace  back  to  this  sourcs  I  i 
the  all-preserving,  beneficent,  and  sagacious  Viahnoo,  witb  ji 
his  followers  and  attendants.  His  feminine  image  and  COB-  \< 
sort  has,  however,  no  resemblance  to  the  wild  spouse  of  Sit^  jf 
$hc  fearful  Kali.     She  is  the  lily  of  heaven  (Pedmab)^   ' 
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blessed  ond  ever  blessing  goddess  Lacshmi,  or  Sri,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  the  benignant  sea-god  Varuna.  Cama,  the 
god  of  love,  is  always  found  Dear  to  her,  and  the  sun-god 
Indrd,  the  friend  of  man,  aurrouaded  by  all  blessed  and 
beneficent  spirits,  genii,  and  celestial  nymphs.  Yishnoo 
frequently  appeared  upon  earth,  under  the  various  forms  of  a 
king,  a  sage,  a  wonder-working  warrior  and  hero,  but  al- 
ways with  the  intention  of  checking  the  progress  of  crime, 
exterminating  giants  and  unfriendly  powers,  and  animating 
all  good  genii  to  support  and  protect  their  leader,  the  high- 
goukd  IndrS. 

This  noble  idea  has  been  greatly  defaced  by  arbitrary 
fables  and  inventions;  feigning  that  God,  lilte  another  Pro- 
teus, assumed  not  only  the  human  form,  and  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  philosopher  or  hero,  but  also  took  that  of  a 
turtle,  a  boar,  a  man-lion,  and  a  fish.  Still,  the  mere  concep-, 
tion  of  so  grand  an  idea  as  tho  incarnation  of  a  God,  is  an  I 
abiding  proof  of  the  profound  reflective  character  of  the) 
Indian  mind,  and  of  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  with  j 
which  that  people  was  endowed.  The  same  pure  and  beau-  I 
tiful  idea  of  affording  salvation  to  the  pure  in  heart,  and 
annihilating  all  evil  and  destructive  powers,  may  be  seen 
under  every  variety  of  form.  We  occasionally  find  in  other 
systems  of  mythology,  if  based  on  high  moral  principles,  such 
descriptions  of  heroes  as  almost  answer  to  our  ideas  of  god- 
like virtue ;  heroes,  who,  obedient  to  sublime  laws,  and  in 
the  performance  of  glorious  duties,  laboured  only  to  subvert 
the  wicked,  and  raise  and  protect  the  good.  But  in  no  Her- 
cules or  hero  of  the  poet's  song  is  the  idea  of  deified 
humanity  so  vividly  embodied  as  in  that  of  the  Indian 
Bam^  the  generous  conqueror,  whose  voluntary  exile  and 
loneliness,  and  sometimes  fortunate,  sometimes  unhappy 
affection  for  Sita,  has  been  so  sweetly  and  dtliciously  sung. 

This  doctrine  mounts  to  a  still  higher  grade  of  perfection, 
if  we  consider  the  lofty  morality  in  life  and  doctrine  of  the 
Indian  hermits  and  munis,  particularly  as  they  are  described 
in  the  Furanas.  The  austere  self-denial  of  those  old  peni- 
tents and  rishis,  who  by  voluntary  and  self-inflicted  torture 
thought  to  extort  as  it  were  a  higher  degree  of  virtue^  hap- 
piness, and  supernatural  power,  are  thrown  rather  into  the 
LjC^ground,  and  we  are  struck  occasionally  by  the  sweetett 
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^^^H  resignation   and  trust  in  God,   a  sentiment  fraught   with 

^^^B   Lumilitj  and  pare  heavenly  love. 

^^^f        The  worship  of  Vishnoo  holds  so  important  a  place  in  the 

I  philosophy  of  the  Vedas,  that  it  becomes  a  qnestion  of  «ur- 

pBSsing  interest,  whether  the  doctrines  and  opinions  there 
promulgated  concerning  him  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
contained  in  the  Puranas.  This  certainly  is  not  the  case  in 
the  book  of  Menu,  but  the  question  need  not  now  be  debated, 
as  we  already  possess  sufficient  data  to  enable  as  to  arrange 
in  their  proper  order  the  various  stages  and  strata  of  its 

P  general  progress  and  development,  but  without  attempting  to 
determine  the  esact  clironology  of  each,  or  to  form  them  into 
ft  regular  higtory. 
r  This  system  is  not  purely  poetical,  although  many  and 
indeed  the  most  beautiful  among  the  Persian  and  Indian 
fables  were  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles 
and  the  worship  of  the  free  spirit  of  nature.  The  full  mean- 
ing and  intention  of  many  Actions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
mythology  also,  as  well  as  the  Northern,  is  first  seen  when 
,  they  are  considered  as  forming  part  of  that  cycle  of  ideas. 
Still,  notwithstanding  their  inherent  poetic  spirit,  they  will 
generally  be  fonnd  susceptible  of  a  philosophical  conatrnc- 
tion  and  interpretation.  Even  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
Persians  we  discover  a  certain  regular  proportion  in  the  ' 
symbolic  figures,  a  form  symmetrically  constructed,  and  the  I 
first  germ  of  which  is  in  Dualism,  in  the  antagonism  or  .1 
alternate  manifestation  of  the  primary  powers.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  a  philosophical  system  of  similar  intent 
and  spirit  was  also  common  among  the  Indians,  Whether 
the  principles  of  Dualism  were  contained  in  the  Nyaya  phi- 
losophy*, next  to  the  Mimansa  the  oldest  now  extant,  or 
whether  the  two  systems  of  Madhwo  and  Ramanujo,  into 
which  the  adherents  of  Vishnoo  divided  themselves,  and 
which  ore  noticed  and  contrasted  in  the  writings  of  the 

•  The  word  tijaya  in  the  MS.  cop;  of  the  Amaroco^ia,  U  explcmeit 
by  certamai,  oombat,  anleu  the  name  of  that  philmophj  should  be 
liif'erentl;  derived  Ihiough  luyole,  he  ordains  (cemfifiRf),  vhence  xHi,  U» 
^^^^  doctrine  oF  monlity.  Accordiog  to  Ihe  flrn  ciplanalion,  Nyavi  mi; 
^^^^  also  be  supposed  to  mean  dialectic  ;  bul  our  ideas  of  Indian  pliilosophf 
^^^fe  are  as  jret  so  undecided,  that  Sjaji  is  sometimes  explained  as  refernnft  i 
^^^H  tn  a  bruneh  of  pbilasophic  li^c,  and  at  others  as  a  decided  lysteni,  and 
^^^H  '  felonging  to  a  distinct  sect.  i 
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Vedas,  arose  from  the  same  source,  *  may  be  seen  hy  fiiture 
researches,  which  maj  also  decide  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther Zerdusht  adopted  Indian  doctrines  exdusivelj,  or  the 
reverse.  Since  so  much  unquestionablj  proceeded  from 
India,  maj  not  a  little  at  least  have  flowed  back  thither  ? 
St  should  be  constantly  remembered  that  this  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  mistaking  circumstances,  which  are  merely  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  for  an  universal  law  to  the  neglect  of 
individual  dissimilarities. 

Some  foreign  admixtures  may  be  discovered  in  almost 
overj  branch  of  Indian  •  writings,  but  the  Pciranas  are  un- 
questionably the  first  in  which  the  religion  and  fictions  of 
(rishnoo  predominate^  partly,  indeed,  in  the  same  philoso- 
phical s^ise  which  they  bear  in  later  systems.  We  also 
oQieet  in  the  Puranas  with  personages  and  histories  borrowed 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures.;  not  merely  those  which,  like  the 
liifltory  of  Nolih,  were  familiar  to  all  nations  and  people,  but 
Tthers  idso  whidi  appear  peculiar  to  the  sacred  writings; 
tiie  history  of  Job,  for  example :  still  we  must  not  too  has- 
tily conclude  that  they  were  borrowed  immediately  from  the 
records  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Indian  poets  and  sages,  for 
it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrews  and  Persians,  and  again  the 
Persians  and  Indians,  may  have  had  more  ideas  in  common 
than  is  usually  supposed. 

•    Although  the  system  we  have  been  describing  appears 
in  a  most  favourable  light,  in  comparison  with  other  ancient 
superstitions,  still  even  here,  as  in  every  case  in  which  the 
high  manifestation  of  divine  light  was  not  preserved  in  un- 
sullied purity  in  the  soul,  errors  and  superstitions  early 
became  annexed  to  the  truth,  and  the  false  bias  given  in 
those  ancient  times«was  followed  up  with  so  much  eagerness 
and  unanimity,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  ideas 
often  gave  rise  to  customs  and  ceremonies  which  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  abhorrence.    A  feeling  of  the  in- 
effable beauty,  purity,  and  holiness  of  the  primal  elements, 
though  in  itself  both  poetically  beautiful  and  at  the  same 
time  a  profound  and  unquestionable  truth,  gave  birth  to  an 
anxious  and  fearful  horror  of  polluting  and  corrupting  that 
sacred  spring  of  life,  the  etherial  essence  of  nature,  by  con- 
tact  with  human  corpses.   To  inter  a  dead  body  in  the  earthy 
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aadart  Hap,  of  gjnog  AekMlieaef  tkeir  dad  tobetva 
lOptMM  bf  wSd  kMM;«eHMBwkid  k  itiO  in  fiveeia 
llabM.  BotwidMMBdtagaeefcaageaf  r«figiaa:it  hMeren 
cxteaddbrto  tbe  nortfan*  eoaiKr  of  Ana,  as  fir  iii  ITawii 

oAea  lotMHt,  eres  whm  Ae  emcjiiiimH  or  l^iU^oB  ni4er 
wUebtkejr  were  fintippaiBied  ifl  BO  latter  IB  bci^.  Tbii 
htSe^  hmrewKr,  ia  boC  gtaeniBj  ■—*■*—'  190B  at  a  phtlv- 
•opbieal  priDcq*!^  or  at  leaat  not  aa  b  Mnren  and  exdnairc 
^■tem ;  and  it  ia  tberefore  fovbafal^  tkat  audi;  cU  astixi- 
logkal  «Tror«  and  eaperniCMmt  Biaf  vnulBrij  hare  crept  into 
ibe  pore  wor^rip  of  Datiire  aad  dte  dement^  or  maj  soon 
havR  fdond  a  path  of  return  tlnthv. 

that  diiine  light  of  which  the  present  treatise  more 
peculiarly  treats,  wm  constantly  described  as  a  principle 
and  eMence  of  gradnal  defelopment ;  the  morning  dawn 
heralding  a  better  time,  bat  preceded  by  a  far  different 
period  of  darVness  and  obsctirity :  we  are  thus  led  back  to 
the  material  idea  of  original  gloom  and  chaoe,  and  of  Night, 
the  mother  of  all  created  things. 

I  recall  these  facts  merely  in  refatation  of  the  belief  that 
a  mythology  which,  like  the  Greek,  sprang  from  Chaoe,  or 
Nij^iit,  aa  the  mother  of  all  thinga,  must  consequently  be  pore 
materialism,  and  be  incompatible  with  the  clear  and  glowing 
ideas  which  distinguished  the  Oriental  system^  and  whom 
influence  is  ao  widely  different  throughout  the  realnu  of 
fancy  and  imagination. 

Yet  the  religion  of  light,  origin^y  so  pure  and  beantifiil, 
baa  been  much  corrupted  in  other  respects.  This  i^stem  of 
philoBaphy  has  had  more  inflaenc^  than  any  other,  except  the 
astrological  superstition,  on  the  establishment  and  formation 
of  tecret  sn:ietie8  and  mysteries.  A  loftier  degree  of  illu- 
mination ought  indeed  to  bring  with  it  on  increase  of  hu- 
Biility  and  Iotc;  but  the  slightest  estrangement  from  the 
pure  source  of  truth,  even  in  the  most  highly  gifted,  leadi 
to  pride  rather  than  to  more  genile  and  gracious  sen- 
liit  i^tj }  and  those  who  believed  themselves  endowed  witk 
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dearer  revelations  of  hidden  wisdom,  separating  in  disdi  inful 
and  mysterious  selfishness  from  their  fellow-m^n,  presiimed 
in  their  seclusion  to  assume  the  place  of  that  Providence 
which  governs  all,  considering  other  men  but  as  blind  tools 
for  the  working  out  of  their  peculiar  aim  and  object,  and 
holding  themselves  justified-^  in  thus  employing  them. 

This  was  probably  the  case  in  the  earliest  antiquity,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  time,  and  perhaps  far  more  frequently 
than  is  usually  imagined. 


Chap.  V.  —  Pantheism. 


Among  the  various  Oriental  systems  of  philosophy,  which, 
on  account  of  their  great  historic  weight  and  widely  extended 
influence,  claim  our  consideration,  one  only,  Pantheism,  now 
remains  to  be  noticed.  The  spirit  of  this  system  may  be 
recognised  in  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists,  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  1000  years  after  its  first 
origin,  was  common  to  the  natives  of  Thibet,  China,  Ceylon, 
and  the  whole  eastern  peninsula  of  India,  besides  the  people 
of  Tartary  and  the  North.  The  doctrine  of  the  nothingness 
of  all  matter,  to  which  the  belief  in  its  unity  or  oneness  so 
naturally  leads,  has  at  least  been  attributed  to  Fo,  the  Chinese 
philosopher,  as  his  peculiar,  most  essential,  and  esoteric  doc- 
trine, founded  on  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  science ;  but 
a  doctrine  which  supposes  every  object  in  creation  to  be  thus 
nullified  and  absorbed  into  an  abstract  and  negative  concep- 
tion of  the  Eternal,  is  too  thoroughly  visionary  and  untenable 
to  subsist  for  more  than  a  very  brief  period. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten .  that  the  Pantheistic  philosophy 
is  considered  the  latest  of  the  Oriental  systems ;  the  historical 
evidence  on  which  this  is  asserted  will  be  cited  below ;  and 
J  shall  merely  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  profound  and 
vital  idea  originally  entertained  of  the  Eternal  and  his  al- 
mighty power,  must  have  been  greatly  vitiated  and  enfeebled 
before  it  could  descend  to  lose  itself  in  the  false  and  visionary 
notion  of  the  oneness  or  unity  of  all  things,  so  distant  too 
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ITrom  tlie  doctrine  of  Ihf  ir  nullitj.  All  other  Oriental  doc- 
trines, however  diaguised  by  error  Jind  fiction,  are  founded 
in,  aiid  dependent  on,  divine  and  marvellouB  revelniions; 
but  Pantheism  is  the  offspring  of  unassisted  reason,  and 
tiiei'efore  marks  tlie  trnnsition  from  the  Oriental  to  the 
European  philosophy.  It  is  no  less  flattering  to  the  «df- 
coDCeit  of  man  than  to  his  indolence.  When  once  men  liave 
4rrived  at  the  conelusion  that  all  is  unity,  an  opinion  at  oncti 
'ao  coraprehenBiTc  and  all-annihikting,  further  research  or 
investigation  is  deemed  superfluous ;  every  thing  that  is 
Idivine,  drawn  from  other  sources,  or  believed  in  by  otiier 
[men,  appears,  to  their  superficial  reasoning,  to  be  merely  the 
|delusive  folly  of  superstition,  and  even  life  itself,  with  its  I 
mutations,  is,  in  their  eyes,  but  a  fallacious  and  unsubstantial  | 
jlserahlance  of  reality. 

If  any  energy  of  mind  or  depth  of  feeling  still  survive,  and 
the  doctrine  ^e  carried  out  in  its  fullest  scope  and  intensity, 
it  certainly  assumes  a  very  different,  and  at  the  same  time  u 
moat  fearful,  character.  In  India  more  especially,  it  has 
frequently  prompted  a  system  of  voluntary  and  self-inflicted 
torture,  which  to  the  calm  contemplator  seems  almost  in- 
credible: like  the  spirit-crusliing  martyrdom  of  the  Yogis 
and  Sonnyasis,  who  aimed  at  a  total  annihilation  of  self  as  the 
highest  perfection.  In  colder  and  feebler  natures,  however, 
the  doctrine  of  Pantheism  engendered  a  belief  that  guilt  itself 
tvHS  but  an  empty  delusion,  and  the  conviction  that  all,  being 
one,  must  be  equally  perfect,  brought  with  it  a  false  and  glit- 
tering semblance  of  internal  peace. 

In  China,  however,  where  Pantheism  prevailed  long  before 
the  time  when  the  religion  of  Buddha  was  introduced,  ihii 
latter  may  perhaps  have  borrowed  a  little  from  the  former. 
In   other  countries,   generally.  Buddhism  assumes  a  very 
mingled  form,  and  we  find  in  it  many  doctrines  drawn  from 
the  worship  of  Siva  especially.     In  Tartar  Buddhism  we 
discover  a  more  than  usually  hideous  and  distorted  imi^  of  y 
the  fearful  and  destructive  power  of  divinity.    Turner  found  1 
in  Thibet  festivals  of  Kali,  the  restoration  of  Carticeya  Koi  I 
GanesB,  and  the  entire  suite  of  Siva.  ' 

The  Chinese  Number-pbilosophy,  aa  set  forth  in  the  old    ' 
T-kinf  *,  the  Book  of  Unity,  comprises  another  and  \erj 
I-king,  someluna  cnlled  the  Book  of  Changn. 
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pure  system  of  Pantheism.  This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
inarkable  records  existing  of  Oriental  philosophy.  Although 
Fo-hi,  who  is  named  as  its  author,  is  a  merely  fictitious 
character,  still  the  circumstance  that  the  true  meaning  of 
the  work  had  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute  even  in  the 
time  of  Kon-fu-tse*  (in  the  year  550  B.C.),  who  was  the 
last  of  its  classical  expounders,  proves  it  at  once  to  have 
been  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  not  written  in  the  ordinary 
chai'acter,  but  in  peculiarly  simple  forms  and  symbols,  and 
16  therefore  the  less  likely  to  have  been  changed  or  falsified. 
The  great  Supreme  Being,  of  whom  this  hieroglyphic  book" 
treats,  is  also  called  Tao,  or  divine  reason,  tlmnigh  which 
all  things  are  created ;  or  Tai-ki,  the  great  supreme  point, 
through  whom  all  things  are  produced,  and  in  whom  all  dis- 
tinction and  separation  terminates*!  This  great  one  is 
divided  into  two  primary  equations,  or  beings  of  contrasting 
powers  and  attributes,  from  whose  various  connexions  and 
combinations  every  thing  comes  into  existence  according  to 
a  certain  fixed  mechanism  and  blind  necessity,  the  laws  of 
which  are  imposed  by  Tao.  The  Yn  and  Yang — the  per- 
fect, masculine  and  active  ;  and  the  imperfect,  feminine  and 
passive ;  are  symbolised,  the  first  by  entire  and  unbroken, 
the  second  by  a  broken  line ;  these  again  produce  four  other 
combinations,  signs,  or  symbols,  as  they  are  called ;  the 
greater  and  lesser  Yang,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  Yn,  re- 
spectively expressed  by  two  broken  or  unbroken  lines  placed 
parallel,  and  the  two  lesser  by  a  broken  line  placed  above  or 
below  the  unbroken.  The  eight  koua,  or  symbols,  in  the 
threefold  combination  of  the  Yang  and  Yn,  are  the  eight 
elementary  powers.;]:  Moral  ideas  might  once  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  six-fold  combination  and  reduplication  of 

*  Confucius. 

•f  The  great  first  principle  has  engendered  or  produced  two  equations 
and  differences,  or  primary  rules  of  existence,  but  these  two  primary 
rules  or  oppositions,  namely,  Yn  and  Yang,  or  repose  and  motion,  —  thn 
affinnatiye  and  negative,  as  we  might  otherwise  call  them, — ^have  produced 
four  signs  or  symbols,  and  these  four  symbols  have  produced  the  eight 
koua,  or  further  combinations.     See  PhilosojAy  of  Hiatoiyf  p.  ISO. 

I  1.  Kien,  or  ether.  2.  Kni,  or  pure  water.  3.  Li,  or  pure  fire. 
4.  Tchii\,  or  thunder.  5.  Tiun,  the  wind.  6.  Kan,  common  water. 
7.  Kou,  a  mountain,  and  8.  Kuen,  the  earth.  —  SchkffiCs  Philosophy  of 
Histoiy,  ?.  ISl. 
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that  triple  form.  But  sU  are  soon  lost  in  a  mere  play  of 
numbers,  —  or,  to  speak  philosophicallj,  all  that  apparent 
individualitj  is  merely  a  difference  in  degree  and  combtca- 
tjon.  In  the  Number-philosophy  of  Kon-fu-tse,  the  five,  aa 
thfi  perfect  middle  number,  ranks  highest,  and  not  the  fonr 
or  tlie  six,  as  in  other  systems  of  Number-philosophy ;  and 
the  five  first  even  numbers,  up  to  ten,  belong,  according  to 
him,  to  the  heavenly,  the  five  uneven,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  earthly  powera. 

If  Pantheism  is  not  a  mere  theory  and  sentiment,  as  iroutd 
appear  from  the  description  of  the  Indian  Yogis  and  Sonny- 
aaia,  contained  in  the  Bhagavatgita,  but  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  a.  scientific  system,  it  will  prove  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  combination-p)ay  of  the  positive  and  negative,  framed 
according  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  reason,  which  is  far 
better  expressed  by  a  number-symbolism  of  tbe  kind  above 
described,  thanitcouldbeinwords.  Finding  a  place  as  it  does 
in  the  earliest  form  of  Pantheism,  it  appears  probable  that  it 
originated  in  the  later  alterations  and  debasement  of  Dualism. 
When  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Principles  ceased  to  be  a  re- 
ligious belief,  and  was  degraded  into  a  merely  philqsophical 
system,  the  idea  of  the  two  primal  powers  beini:;  united  and 
absorbed  into  one  higher  being  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
admitted. 

The  original  signification  of  the  Tang  is,  according  to  De 
GuigncB,  light  and  movement ;  of  the  Yu,  darkness  and 
repose.  Many  Chinese  doctrines  and  traditions,  before  the 
time  of  Eon-fu-tse,  bear  an  undeniable  resemblance  to  the 
Persian  ideas,  similar  to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed 
between  the  Chinese  and  Scriptural  records.  Those  coun- 
tries had,  indeed,  more  intercourse  than  would  appear  at  the 
first  glance.  The  principal  seat  of  the  old  religion  of  China 
was  in  the  north-west  province  of  Shen-see,  and  the  Persian 
faith  ruled  in  Bactria.  The  philosopher  Laokiun  had  jour- 
neyed far  into  the  west. 

Is  it  not  possible,  thcri,  tliat  a  similar  connexion  may  have 
subsisted  between  the  Indian  Sanchy&,  or  Number-philoso- 
phy of  Kopilo,  and  the  Chinese?  The  philosophy  of  ¥o 
did,  undoubtedly,  at  a  later  period,  travel  from  India  into 
China,  and  may  not  the  same  have  happened  with  other 
■jTStems?    In   the  commentary   on   Meuh's  book  of  lnviit 
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Mahflt  and  Arjakto,  the  m^htj.  the  incomprelienalblc  nnd 
indivisible,  are  cited  fts  the  two  priuciples  of  the  philoaouhy 
of  Kopilo.  Bat  perhaps  this  apparent  Uunlism  lind  «  uiuiliiF 
Cleaning  in  the  Y-king.  The  Bliaguvaigita  rt'iunvfs  ovury 
doubt  as  to  the  Panlbeistic  tendency  of  thij  Sniii.'li)'il  philu* 
8ophy,  aa^  we  must  therefore  cooetude  that  iho  nutlior  dlhvt 
completely  misunderstood  it,  or  violently  wrvstt-d  ihu  mvMi* 
ing  to  support  his  own  sj-stem.  Jq  the  Bhagnviitjiita,  nnd  all 
other  works  ascribed  to  Vyasa,  we  remark  the  pruvalonoo  of 
the  Vedanta  philosophy,  of  whicli  he  was  the  I'oundHr,  otid 
this  system  is  consequently  butter  known  to  u«  limn  mi/ 
otiier  Indian  theory. 

It  is  clearly  seen,  even  from  the  trnnskllon,  to  bo  pura 
Pantheism ;  and  the  philosophicnl  pn.'cision  gf  tlio  original 
record  would  probably  make  some  puHagcs  pven  inurti  j'or* 
cible.  Certainly,  however,  it  wan,  lis  itN  noiiii).  Vodniiln, 
indicates,  merely  a  remodelling  of  tlint  unuicut  Indian  tyMtUlll 
hallowed  by  the  tradition  of  the  VudaH, 

The  ancient  Sago,  as  well  as  the  ancient  oonRtruntloni  uro 
preserved  throughout;  but,  wheruver  it  it  poMlhli-,  llio  nitw 
meaning  is  interpolated,  and  all  referred  to  tiiilt  utiii  gtonl 
supreme  being  —  the  highest  Brahnilii  ut>o  Uliuliiyiiii,  (liti 
object  of  knowledge,  is  here  expresiiviily  di<Iint;d  iw  tlia  lito* 
dium  between  being  and  not  being,—  Birt  and  Oiutt  (I'hMp,  li}.). 
Yet  there  are  nttinerouii  poiHUgiM  dii-ncUMl  NjfttiriBt  lliu  Vitiin 
itself;  and  the  nnqualifiMl  pfuiHi  bt^ttuwi^l  ujMiri  lluf  Hariuhylii 
philosophy,  in  preference  to  every  utluir,  ■miiii*  Iu  Ittdluubt 
an  nctual  agreement  with  that  »yttu-tii. 

It  baa,  nevertheleis,  be^n  uiuinttlrwd  by  ouftiH  f«W  writat», 
ibat  these  three  Kytti^m*  tins  thiwc  braiuilu'tt  ut  |(liilJM"|iliy, 
the  Suichji  bdng  pliyuc*,  lli«  MiHuuuk  viIjI'd,  hu'I  tim 
Kyay^  dialeetics;  whiwi  «lii«r*,  oti  tht  vntiifarf,  fi/iniiU-f 
them  to  be  tonauty  vyot^iuB  »f  iihiVwphyt  tuumH  wUu-^t, 
the  Njayk  itaa]A  di^m-r'ti  iMcuJUir  ^iijet'li'iu,  wt  mi"  uf  l^a 
moct  aoeiiriji,  aud,  wiili  iIm  ttti-'i^Aum  uf  t\tv  Mii'iMMi,  llw 
only  ooe  tatnti^uai  to  iht  hufA  'jf  Ui-tiU,  vi4  »i4mU-t'"i 
nridi  it  aoMMj;  ili«  L'fwH^w,*  't'Lv-  uMirul  M>JH<  j/  lim 
THitnanw,  atii  tbe  aiMUvJkiJvM  *f'uMyMt»»  '4  U"'  lii^iftiifiti 
agree  wi^  Ute  nuik  mUtii  trt  iM*»  itMAj^uMi  tiMM  h<  wvf 

■  IIkw  an   (uur    t'yMinm.  ulli^   ffimf,    \)li,):    MMumtt,    tat 
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flyfftematic  arrangement  of  Indian  pliiloBophj.  A  further 
acquaintance  with  Indian  works  may  render  a  more  ^Hsuxas^ 
division  possible ;  it  is  enough  for  the  present  that  Menu's 
book  of  laws  enables  us  to  judge  with  tolerable  aceuracjrf 
those  very  ancient  Indian  doctrines,  which  form  the  basis  of 
their  legislature,  —  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Ve- 
dantk  philosophy  (which,  as  the  latest,  closes  the  entire  seriei 
or  Indian  literature,)  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Bhagaval* 
gittt. 

Indian  literature  may,  for  the  greater  facility  of  inve8ti« 
Ration,  be  provisionally  divided  into  four  epochs.  The  fint 
will  comprise  the  Vedas,  and  other  writings  closely  cod* 
nected  with  them,  as  Menu's  book  of  laws :  the  Vedas; 
though  }>erhaps  corrupted  by  single  interpolations,  cannot 
have  been  entirely  remodelled ;  and  the  fact  that,  in  so  short  m 
a  space  of  time,  vocabularies  were  already  required  for  tiie  | 
correct  understanding  of  the  text,  argues  much  in  favour  d 
its  genuineness.  The  intention  ascribed  to  the  Bigv^  and 
Ynjurv^da,  compiled  in  prose,  was  different,  being  that  oft 
magical  and  liturgical  cosmogony;  while  the  S£maved,iB 
verse,  is  moral,  but  probably  with  many  mythical  and  histo- 
rical circumstances  interwoven,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mum^ 
V  ondhor  m  osh  astron . 

\iiother  grand  epoch  is  formed  by  the  works  ascribed  to 
Vyasa,  the  eighteen  Puranas,  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  Ve-  | 
dantd  philosophy.  Although  the  books  attributed  to  him  | 
are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  pro-  j 
iluction  of  one  single  individual,  still  it  is  probable  that  8  J 
similarity  of  doctrine  and  opinion  prevails  in  all,  with  but 
little  dissimilarity  in  the  general  style,  from  which,  however,  ^ 
that  of  Menii's  Book  of  Laws  differs  in  a  remarkable  degree,    j 

As  the  Vedas  appear  to  give  the  earliest  intelligible  in-  \ 
di cations  of  the  gradual  and  mysterious  operation  of  a  false  I 
tendency,  the  writings  which  intervene  between  it  and  the  " 
Puranas  will  probably  prove  equally  instructive  and  im- 
portant. Nearly  all  the  philosophical  writings  of  earlier 
date  than  the  Vedanta  may  be  classed  with  them,  some  being 
simply  in  accordance  with  it,  as  the  Sanchya,  and  others 
again  disputing  and  opposing  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  it; 
besides  these,  the  Ramayana,  and  probably  also  many  other 
poems,  which  are  afterwards  more  fully  worked  up  in  the 
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inay^^  in  ^^^  internal  structure  at  least,  if  not  in  outward 

foro  18  incontestably  proved  by  the  monuments  existing  at 

Ell»*a  and  elsewhere. 

This,  then,  I  should  term  the  second  epoch.  The  Puranas 
and  other  works  of  Vyasa  form  the  third  ;  finally  the  fourth 
and  latest  epoch  is  formed  by  Calidds  and  other  poets,  who 
clothed  the  old  sagas  and  legends  which  till  then  had  been 
considered  the  exclusive  property  of  the  priesthood,  in  more 
popular  forms  as  dramas  or  poems,  and  thus  fitted  them  for 
universal  admiration  and  appreciation. 

But  the  most  important  periods  of  Indian,  and  indeed  of 
Oriental  philosophy  and  religion  generally,  are  the  following  ; 
first,  the  diffusion  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Emanation,  which 
at  length  d^enerated  into  astrological  superstition  and  fa- 
natic materialism ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Principles, 
which  subsequently  was  transformed  from  Dualism  into  Pan- 
theism. 

Oriental  philosophy  and  its  infiuence  on  the  human  mind 
has  never  been  more  deeply  debased  than  in  its  alliance  with 
Pantheism,  which  is  as  destructive  to  morality  as  even  Ma-* 
terialism,  while  its  infiuence  on  fancy  and  imagination  is 
equally  fataL  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  India,  where, 
notwithstanding  a  great  apparent  uniformity,  there  existed 
guch  a  diversity  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  development, 
many  single  instances  of  ordinary  scepticism  or  even  of  an 
empiric  tendency  may  be  found.  But  whether  these  indi* 
cations. were  ever  developed  into  a  regular  system,  or  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  scientific  form,  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

I  have  merely  attempted  at  present  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  most  important  of  these  systems  —  those  which  form 
epochs  and  illustrate  the  general  progress  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  I  have  intentionally  omitted  many 
n'hich  might  nevertheless  have  iUustrated  the  contrast  and 
affinity  between  the  different  systems,  the  gradual  transition 
from  one  to  another,  or  the  entire  development  and  formation 
nf  each  separate  scheme  and  its  different  modifications,  as 
the  great  diversity  of  these  contemplations  would  probably 
hare  interfered  too  much  with  oar  consideration  of  the  pecu* 
liar  theme  of  this  treatise. 
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The  ancient  forms  of  speech,  which  I  have  attempted  ii 
the  first  hook  to  trace  from  the  root  to  their  loftiest  and 
widest  ramifications,  constitute  a  record,  far  more  valuable 
and  instructive  than  all  those  monuments  of  stone,  the  half 
ruined,  giant  grandeur  of  which,  at  Persepolis,  EUora,  oria 
Egyptian  Thehes,  are  still  contemplated,  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  with  wonder  and  reverence.    The  question  of  religion, 
however, — the  one  idea  ever  predominant  in  all  ages  of  the 
world, — cannot  with  any  propriety  be  omitted  in  the  histoij 
of  mankind,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  I  have  there* 
fore  laid  before  you  in  the  preceding  book  an  analysis  of  the 
successive  development  of  the  Oriental  mind,  in  its  foJff 
most  remarkable  systems,  or  rather  according  to  the  four 
most  important  periods  of  Oriental  genius.      The  preseat 
book  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  certain  historical 
results,  which  appear  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
immutable  principles  of  faith  already  noticed  ;  and  which, 
though  merely  hinted  at,  at  present,  may  at  a  future  perioi  i 
be  enlarged  upon  in  some  more  elaborate  work  on  the  History  i 
of  Antiquity. 

Instead  of  bewildering  myself  and  my  readers  with  | 
isolated  comparisons  between  the  Indian  and  different  other  i 
systems  of  mythology,  I  shall  rather  attempt  to  give  if 
general  outline  of  the  earliest  Oriental  modes  of  thoughkil 
according  to  the  evidence  supplied  by  authentic  recoHif 
The  darkness  and  confusion  of  that  period  can  only  W 
satisfa:;torily  elucidated  by  a  thoroughly  compreheDflit| 
reviev  of  the  entire  scheme  of  mythology  ;,  and  such  al»l 
view,  if  properly  combined  at  the  same  time  with  an  if' 
quiry  into  the  historical  genealogy  of  the  language,  tJlj 
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afford  a  clue  to  assist  our  progress  through  that  ancient 
labyrinth,  and  to  point  out  to  us  the  way  of  return  to  holi- 
ness and  light.  The  inexhaustible  and  peculiar  development 
remarkable  in  these  ancient  systems  must  also  be  passed 
over ;  but  although  it  is  quite  impossible  to  trace  back  to 
any  one  definite  source  the  entire  abundance  of  imitative 
fancy  displayed  in  them,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
general  resemblances  exist  even  in  the  most  varied  and  dis 
cursive  systems,  and  nothing  in  all  that  arbitrary  play  of  ^ 
poetic  diction  is  completely  without  intention ;  much  will  be  i 
found  which  leads  back  to  one  and  the  same  general  signifi- 
cation, not  only  in  what  is  usually  termed  allegoric,  but  still 
more  in  the  spirit,  the  tenor,  and  the  general  impulse  mani- 
fest throughout  the  whole  series.  The  one  general  idea 
."which  lies  at  the  root  of  every  system  of  polytheism  will 
^partially  explain  the  origin  of  mythology,  or  at  least  indi- 
cate the  point  from  whence  it  first  arose,  and  the  manner  in 
which  in  its  further  development  it  followed  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  first  germ  of  polytheism  is  contained  in  the  doctrine 
of  Emanation, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  eternal  and  progressive 
development  of  the  Divinity,  and  of  universal  spiritual 
animation.  The  belief  in  astrology,  and  the  sensual  adora- 
tion of  nature,  called  forth  the  abounding  riches  of  ancient 
mythological  fables,  which  were  subsequently  softened,  beau- 
tified, and  enriched  by  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  — 
the  religion  of  light,  and  the  pious  and  divinely  inspired 
hero-worship  ;  but  as  soon  as  pantheistic  ideas  were  intro- 
duced, at  whatever  period  that  may  have  been,  mythology, 
©re  long,  became  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  allegory,  or 
an  esoteric  veil  of  poetic  fancy  and  diction.  The  Greek 
lythology  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  symmetrical  develop- 
lent,  but  the  Indian  is  far  more  comprehensive  in  its  mys- 
tical ideality ;  which,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  transfused 
>m  thence  into  every  other  system.  It  would  be  difficult 
fto  point  out  any  idea  or  doctrine,  common  in  either  of  the 
flUfferent  intellectual  systems,  which  was  not  also  known 
MlDtiong  the  Indians ;  nor  any  fable  holding  a  distinguished 
ace  in  merely  poetical  mythologies,  the  counterpart  o< 
.^^hich  dous  not  exist  also  in  the  Indian^ 
-ii  In  the  preceding  book  we  have  shown  the  rank  whicls 
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ought  to  be  assigned  in  the  series  to  Egyptian  and  Syriae 
mythology;  European  traditions,  and  the  poems  of  the  Celtic^ 
Roman,  Greek,  Grerman,  and  Sclavonian  mythologies  may 
be  viewed  in  the  same  light,  and  though  still  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity,  their  genius  and  general  progress 
will  thus  be  rendered  intelligible.  We  have  arranged  the 
different  systems  of  the  above-named  mythologies  in  such 
order  as  will  correspond  with  the  regular  succession  of  the 
different  doctrines  introduced.  As  most  decided  traces  of 
the  ancient  system  of  metempsychosis  are  found  in  the 
Celtic  religion,  we  might  expect  that  the  Latin  mythology 
would  contain  more  vestiges  of  it  than  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Dualism,  or  the  strife  between  the  two  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  was  a  predominant  feature  in  Sclavonian  myco- 
logy*; that  doctrine,  together  with  the  worship  of  theele* 
ments,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  combine  with  the 
former,  was  not  unknown  in  Grermany.  The  Greek  appeait 
to  stand  in  the  exact  medium  between  both.  It  is  less  ooD" 
fined  to  any  strict  philosophical  intention  than  any  other, 
and  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  entirely  poeticaL 

An  unexpected  light  is  thrown  by  the  Indian  system  upon 
the  source  and  peculiar  character  of  Greek  poetry.    It  h»8, 

*  The  Sclayonians  of  the  Baltic  acknowledged  two  principles,  one  </ 
good,  the  other  of  evil ;  they  called  the  former  Biel  Bog  (Bog  in  Sd^ 
vonian  signifies  God)  or  the  White  God,  from  whom  all  that  was  good 
proceeded  ;  and  the  second  Cberni  Bog,  or  Black  God,  who  was  the 
cause  of  all  evil ;  this  latter  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  lion.    Hm  i 
most  celebrated  idol,  whose  temple  wa$  at  Arcina,  was  Sviatoyid,  that  is  |i 
*'  holy  sight :"  he  bad  two  chests  and  four  heads.      There  were  other  >' 
divinities,   such    as    Porenut,   with  four   faces    (probably   the   god  oi  \\ 
seasons,  from  the  word  pora,  season,)  and  a  fifth  face  on   his  breast;  li 
Porevit,  with  five  hands ;   Bughevit,  supposed  god  of  war,  with  scf*  r 
faces,  seven  swords  at  his  side,  and  an  eighth  in  his  hand,  &c.     The  Sdf  . 
vonian  deities  usually  have  more  than  one  head  ;  many  have  in  some  put  i 
of  their  body  a  human  face,  signifying  the  good  principle,  or  a  lion'* 
head,  denoting  the  evil  principle.     Many  have  also  the  figure  of  a  beetle ' 
on  them,  which  might  denote  an  Egyptian  origin.  p, 

Tne  Eastern  Sclavonians  worshipped  Perun,  or  the  god  of  thundcrt  ]^ 
Volos,  the  god  of  the  flocks ;  Koleda,  the  god  of  festivals ;  Kupala,  tk>  \L 
god  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Dittman,  a  German  writer,  pretends  tkilt  li 
the  Pagan  Sclavonians  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  acdi  j^ 
but  that  statement  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  several  customs  and  ed^f''' 
monies  which  they  observed  for  the  repose  of  the  dead. —  JSstraetedfi^ 
the  Penny  Cyclopadia 
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indeed,  a  two-fold  origin ;  the  one  is  natural,  that  feeling 
which,  alike  in  uncultivated  or  highly  civilised  nations,  has 
every  where  breathed  itself  forth  in  song ;  the  other,  the 
mystical  element  /6f  ancient  poetry,  which  cannot  be  so 
fiimply  explained :  we  may  not  say  of  this  last-mentioned  as 
of  that  which  is  the  natural  offspring  of  feeling,  that  it 
exists  every  where,  the  growth  of  a  spontaneous  impulse, 
common  in  the  new  world  as  well  as  in  the  old  ;  it  is  a 
poetry,  the  spring  of  which  lies  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
ancient  tissue  of  fancy  and  religion.         ^?^ 

The  copiousness  of  the  earliest  poetry,  and  its  wild  and 
^gantic  creations,  arose  from  a  superstitious  worship  of  the 
divinely  productive  power  in  nature,  and  the  idea  of  in- 
finity attached  to  it ;  and  when  the  beautiful  light  of  a 
softer,  holier  inspiration  beamed  upon  those  rude  fables, 
their  very  wildness  gave  them  the  stamp  of  poetry  and 
imagination.  This  is  precisely  the  character  of  Greek 
poetry,  and  of  that  especially  in  which,  as  is  most  generally 
the  case,  the  richness  and  vigour  of  ancient  superstitions  are 
still  in  vital  operation,  and  the  belief  in  the  gods  has  not  yet 
evaporated  into  the  mere  imagery  of  poetic  diction. 

iJet  us  not,  like  ordinary  letter-learned  critics,  study  the 
ibrm  alone  without  the  spirit,  but  rather  contemplate  the 
inner  life  of  that  mythology,  and  we  shall  find  that  all  their 
|>oems  are  of  one  description,  mythic  or  heroic.  If  we  re- 
fect all  immaterial  differences  of  outward  form,  we  shall  see 
fthat  in  Homer  as  well  as  in  ^schylus,  in  Pindar  as  in 
Bophocles,  the  blending  of  that  originally  wild  and  gigantic 
|K>wer  with  softer  and  sweeter  impulses,  gives  a  peculiar 
Fascination  to  their  writings ;  though  all  may  vary  much  in 
{proportion  to  their  different  degree  of  deviation  from,  or 
Iftpproximation  to,  the  primary  idea,  or  in  individual  traits  of 
Itoveliness  or  harshness. 

This,  and  this  alone,  is  true  poetry ;  all  to  which  that 
name  has  been  given  in  later  times,  when  art  had  annexed 
mo  much  to  the  original  germ,  becomes  so  only  when  it 
breathes  a  kindred  spirit  with  those  old  heathen  fictions,  or 
because  it  springs  from  them.  If  it  were  not  too  bold  to 
|[|azard  a  conjecture  from  the  few  fragments  now  in  our 
possession,  I  should  imagine  that  Indian  poetry,  in  this  its 
peculiar  essence,  was  not  so  very  different  to  the  ancient 

K  K    2 
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^^^H  Gree);,  except  that  the  former,  if  I  maj  so  ^peiik,  is  desigo^J 

^^^B  on  far  grander  proportions,  tbe  original  ground  work  of  tbe  b 

^^^B  fables  being  generally  more  strange  nnd  wild,  but  softene^[[ 

^^^H '  doirn  in  later  times  into  a  spiritual  loveliness,  which  is  In  | 

^^^H  form  even  more  morally  and  intellectually  beautiful  tbaaibl 

^^^f  grace  of  Pindar  and  Sophocles.  I 

^^H^  The  first  source  and  origin  of  the  imitative  arts  al£Di| 

I  among  tiie  Indians,  Egyptians,  and  ancient  Greeks,  is  iden- 
tical in  character  with  that  of  their  heroic  poetry.  The 
same  combinatioD  of  gigantic  boldness  and  softness,  whid 

^^^  conatitutes  the  very  essence  of  classic  poetry,  gave  its  pecs- 

^^^L  liar  expression  to  tbe  plastic  beauty  of  Grecian  art ;  at  least. 

^^^H  as  long  as  the  minds  of  their  sculptors  were  still  imbued 

^^^B  with  their  first  lofty  impulses,  before  old  traditioos  becsnU 

^^^P  extinct,  and  the  genius  of  the  art  was  entirely  lost. 

^^V*     FoGTBY  was  intrinsically  bound  up  with  the  religion  of  h 

^^^        antiquity,  and  so  completely  one  with  it,  that  many  ideu  g 

which,  at  tlie  lirst  glance,  appear  to  us  strange  and  inexpU-h 

cable,  arose  naturnlly  from  tbe  manner  of   thought  thenn 

prevailing,  and  undoubtedly  exerled  a  potent  influence  onjt 

Pthe  earliest  adventures  and  migrations  of  nations  or  tribeswi 
although,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case  in  later  period>>!i 
tbe  force  of  necessity,  and  the  allurement  of  interest,  stimn-  n 
Inted  and  co-operated  with  those  ideas.  ') 

Wherever  fields  and  towns,  the  primitive  arts  of  war  and  |^ 
peace  bad  been  called  into  existence,  trade  and  commerce  L 
began  to  Sourish  in  equal  proportion  with  building  and  , 
agriculture ;  and  the  same  influences  which  in  modern  biatory  'i 
appear  to  reign  supreme,  were  not  without  some  weighilr 
even  in  the  first  ages  of  antiquity.  Before,  however,  we  .i 
enter  into  an  inquiry  concerning  the  influence  exercised  ij  |i 
religion  on  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  first  Indian  coloniM  II -t 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations  oi  ; 
the  proper  ligiit  in  which  to  contemplate  these  earliest  ewar  i 
grations,  and  their  general  origin  and  variety. 


Chap.il  —  Of  the  karliest  Euigbation  of  NatioM 
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If  the  entire  diversity  of  these  people  and  nation*  i«  tn 
lie  made  the  theme  of  our  invcatigatioa,  it  will  t>e  exp^lftnt 
first  to  set  Bside  the  arbitrarf  aappoaition  of  tbeir  coaimon 
origin,  and  of  tbeir  separation  b^nctg  been  occuioaeA  by  \ 
suWiquent  causes;  and  to  divide  the  tbtiods  race*  of  pcwpfe  \ 
according  to  their  greater  or  leas  uttiqmty,  eren  u  th«  I 
skilled  geolt^ist,  attentively  observing  the  poiitina  of  ths  I 
various  strata  of  the  earth,  in  monntoins  or  on  thn  level 
Eurfoce  of  the  plain,  calcolaiea  the  period  of  furmalioD  of 
each.  Here  also  language  preAents  the  fimt  chara/itoriftie 
to  be  observed  ;  but  it  should  be  atndicd  rather  iti  It*  intct- 
lectnal  structure  than  from  the  root*  merely,  wliieh  may  be 
called  the  natural  parts,  and  in  which  the  points  of  reiteni- 
blance  usually  diacovered  are  frequently  ovcr-<traiiic4  and 
far-fetched.  The  point  next  in  importance  to  that  of  lan- 
guage, is  the  use  of  metab,  as  well  copper  and  iron  in  war 
or  agriculture,  as  the  employment  of  gold  and  silver  for  arbl* 
trary,  universal  signs  of  the  outward  value  of  things ;  to 
these  points  may  be  ailded  the  domestication  of  uiutful 
animals,  and  especially  of  tbo»e  which  are  indispenuble  in 
the  two  arts  before  mentioned.  Still  the  fact,  that  noud  of 
the  beasts  of  burden  which  had  »i  long  been  generally  in 
use  throughout  the  old  world  were  known  in  America  at  its 
first  discovery,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
American  race  is  totally  dialiDct  from  the  Asiatic ;  the  nu- 
merous American  dialects  and  their  general  diMimilarfly, 
and  the  many  singular  customs  which  are  nevertheless  cooi' 
mon  to  all  those  tribes,  together  with  their  universal  ignor- 
Bnce  of  the  use  of  metals,  might  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Nevertheless  the  eastern  islands,  which  are  clearly  proved, 
by  speech  and  other  indications,  to  be  of  Asiatic  descent, 
are  equally  destitute  of  the  larger  animals;  and  as  tha 
■Strangers  who  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  und_  Mezicu, 
and  who  came  originally  from  Asia  or  Kurope,  (as  is  liiatori- 
eally  proved  by  Chinese  records,  and  partly  by  the  uuthoniin 
Bagaa  of  the  Mexicans,)  either  did  not  bring  tliose  niiimiils 
with  them,  or  knew  not  how  to  preserve  them  when  brought, 
■we  may  reasonably  conclude  the  same  to  have  oecurrw)  with 
the  primitive  settlers  in  America.  In  Mslern  Ama.  fnuoU 
may  be  found  that  coincides  generally  with 
exteoBive  employment  of  metnla  and  Iw 
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^^^H  interior  of  Africa,  is  far  from  sufficient  to  prove  thai  thitf 
^^^^V  nations  arc  of  Asiatic  origin;  no  evideace  exists  in  conr 
^^^H  boration  of  this  opinion,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  dispnug 
^^^^P  the  numerous  facts  which  militate  against  its  adoption. 
^^^B  The  pbyaical  varieties  remarked  in  different  races  of  i 
^^^H  kind  are  not,  as  fur  as  has  hitherto  been  ascertained,  of 
^^^V  material  importance.      The  grentest  and  most  remarkilill 

discrepancy  is  apparent  in  the  natives  of  America,  win  ' 
towards  the  south  of  that  country,  have  so  much  of  tk  ' 
negro  character ;  but  in  the  north,  the  white  skin  and  other 
peculiarities  of  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  tk 
west  part  of  central  Asia,  partake,  in  the  same  degree  u 
those  people,  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Asiatics.  1^ 
would  also  presuppose  a  greater  physical  flexibility  and  iiif- 
pleness  iu  the  Asiatic  race,  len^ng  perhaps  no  less  to  1^ 
deterioration  than  to  the  ennobling  of  the  original  stock, : ' 
the  language,  historical  records,  and  many  other  cir 
stances,  sufficiently  prove  the  Asiatic  descent  of  the  wIqk 
European  family,  as  well  as  of  the  black  inbabitanti  of 
southern  India  and  the  Indian  IslondB. 

Thus  the  distribution  of  races  of  men,  like  the  intertui 
formation  of  mountains  to  the  geologist,  supplies  a  portioii 
of  our  lost  historical  records,  laying  before  us,  as  it  were,* 
ground-plan  of  history,  which  affords  in  some  parts  the  miMt 
irresistible  and  conclusive  proofs,  and  in  others,  is  as  eqiulij' 

I unintelligible ;  for  although  it  may  assist  us  in  tracing  the 

^^^^    general  connexion,  it  cannot  undertake  to  embrace  thewbale 

^^^H    exu1>erance  of  individual  detail.  T 

^^^^        Another  point,  no  less  important  to  the  historical  inve^- 1 

^^^r    gator,  is   the  intermixture  of  people  which  so  frequentlf  ' 

I  took  place  in  the  Persian  empire,  especially  along  the  GihM  | 

and  Euphrates,  towards  the  Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor,  oi  I 

in  the  central  western  division  of  that  anciently  inhabiU^  f 

portion  of  the  globe.     If  to  set  these  facts  distinctly  befoit  1 

the  reader  lay  within  the  sphere  of  our  present  inquiry,  I  j 

should  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  >. 

new  people  may  be  formed  through  tlie  efiects  of  continunl  i 

migration    alone ;    that    is   to  say,    in  what    way   suddM  - 

changes  of  climate  and  of  the  ordinary  habits  of  life  would  I 

naturally  lead  to  a.  great  revolution  in  language  and  manners 

to  that  a  very  trifling  intermixture  with  branches  of  anothd  j 
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8tock  would  suffice  to  produce  an  entirely  new  nttion, 
stamped  with  a.  complete  individuality  of  character ;  which, 
■when  the  inoment  of  separation  and  fermenttttion  had  aub- 
sided,  would  afterwards  continue  unaltered  through  thou- 
sands of  succeeding  years.  It  might  then  be  possible  to  de- 
cide with  what  degree  of  justice  central  Asia  has  been 
usually  represented  in  history  as  the  general  parent,  the  inex- 
haustible spring  of  all  people  thence  emigrating ;  and  how 
far,  and  in  what  measure,  it  is  actually  clear  that  the  two- 
fold stream  of  emigration,  the  course  of  which  was  more 
usually  and  naturally  directed  towards  the  north-west,  in 
this  instance  led  from  the  east  and  south  together ;  and  how 
this  district,  in  which  the  intermixture  of  nations  was  most 
various  and  fruitful,  became  actually,  from  the  earliest  anti- 
quity, the  scene  of  their  origin  and  development. 

While  the  emigration  of  nations  is  regarded  merely  as 
an  advancing  impulse,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
physical  causes  alone,  it  will  be  impossible  to  gain  any  clear 
ideas  of  ancient  history;  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  a  greater  branch  is  sometimes 
seen  to  divide  itself  into  several  lesser  parts,  while  those 
again  ore  continually  separated  and  subdivided  into  greater 
individual  varieties ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constant 
intermixture  whence,  in  process  of  time,  an  entirely  new 
race  may  probably  arise,  different  and  strikingly  degenerate 
in  language  and  character.  Clear  views  and  opinions,  de- 
duced from  a  thorough  investigation  of  facts,  can  alone 
throw  light  upon  the  chaos  of  facts  and  traditions,  and  well 
or  ill  grounded  theories,  which  form  what  is  usually  termed 
ancient  history. 

We  must  not  expect  to  recognise  in  antiquity  the  counter- 
part of  every  nation  now  existing  in  Asia,  and  atill  less 
should  we  think  to  find  in  our  modern  geographical  works 
traces  of  all  which  have  existed  in  early  times.  Many  na- 
tions which  arose  in  the  manner  above  described  were  in 
the  same  manner  swallowed  up  and  completely  overwhelmed 
by  others ;  even  as  in  the  Basque  language  and  in  that  of 
the  Amauts'  and  Wallachians,  we  still  discover  faint  and 

'    AmautB,  the  i 
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feeble  tokens  of  a  nation  preceding  them,  and  probablj 
greater  and  more  extensive  than  theirs.  Many  other  peopl^ 
probably  of  even  later  origin,  became  amalgamated  with 
each  other^  at  a  comparativdj  recent  period. 


Chap.  IIL  —  On  Indian  Colonisation  and  LsGiSLATUBii 

This  question  has  been  hitherto  left  undisturbed^  and  1 
merely  allude  to  it,  as  it  appears  indispensable  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  subject,  and  belongs  properly  to  the  third 
and  present  part  of  our  inquiry.  I  must  particularly  call 
attention  to  the  connexion  that  existed  between  the  oldest 
and  most  civilised  nations  of  antiquity,  a  theme  well  de- 
serving the  patient  study  of  every  investigator  of  and^ 
history.  Religion  and  mythology  are  most  significant  fea- 
tures in  this  connexion,  which  may  also  be  further  evidenced 
by  language  and  architecture :  the  latter,  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
old  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Indian  monuments,  presents 
some  very  general  features,  and  bears  corroborative  testi- 
mony to  the  unity  of  all  Asiatic  inventions.  This  latter 
point  it  is  the  peculiar  aim  of  history  either  to  confirm  or 
disprove.  If  the  uncivilised  countries  of  America  and 
Southern  Africa  had  remained  in  their  original  necessitous 
and  barbarous  condition,  without  receiving  any  new  impulse 

army.  The  lllyrians  were  probably  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
Albanians  sprung,  but  this  hypothesis  cannot  receive  confirmation  from 
comparing  it  with  the  old  lllyrian  tongue,  because  we  know  nothing 
about  the  latter ;  still  the  Albanian  language,  whatever  may  be  its  basis, 
has  received  accessions  from  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Sclavonians, 
Franks,  and  Italians  :  some  writers  have  supposed  them  to  be  descendants 
of  the  Albani  of  Asia,  and  who  may,  it  is  conjectured,  have  retired  befise 
the  advance  of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  that  for  some  time  followed  the 
track  marked  out  by  the  Huns  when  they  broke  into  Curope.  Bfr. 
Hobhouse,  who  adopts  the  above  hypothesis,  supposes  the  basis  c^  thdi 
language  to  be  the  Sclavonian.  Ponqueville  asserts  the  existence  (^  a 
belief  among  the  Albanians  themselves,  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
French  (?  Franks)  ;  and  Miletius,  a  geographer  of  the  last  century,  says 
they  are  descended  from  Celts,  who  crossed  over  from  lapygia,  now  the 
Terra  di  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ~» Extracted  from  mtik 
Albania,  in  Penny  Cyclopadia, 
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from  Europe  or  Asia,  implanting  in  them  the  germs  of 
higiier  intellectual  activity,  cultivation  and  mavements, 
scarcely  any  history  could  have  existed  of  thoae  countries. 

If  we  attribute  the  earliest  emigration  of  the  Asiatic  people 
to  some  impulse  higiier  than  the  mere  spur  of  necessity;  if  the 
unity  and  similarity  of  a  deeply  studied  legislation  and  sys- 
tem of  thought  be  discovered  among  them,  we  ought  lUso 
to  remember  the  gigantic  grandeur  and  durability  of  B^yp- 
tian  and  Indian  architecture  in  contrail istinction  to  the  fra- 
gile littleness  of  modem  buildings.  This  consideration  will 
enable  us,  by  analogy,  the  better  to  grasp  the  idea  (which 
to  modern  habits  of  thought  certainly  appear  singularly 
vast)  that  all  these  famous  nations  sprang  from  one  stock,  | 
and  that  their  colonies  were  all  one  people  either  directly  | 
or  indirectly  of  Indian  origin.  The  colonies  planted  by ' 
Greece  and  Rome  appear  to  be  of  but  little  importance  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  grandeur  of  those  migrations,  and 
yet  what  important  revolutions  were  effected  even  by  those 
trifling  changes  [ 

It  is  true  that  the  connexion  between  them  is  not  always 
immediately  perceived.  Through  how  many  now  forgotten 
intermediate  gradations  must  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis have  passed  in  its  course  from  India  to  the  Druids  of 
andent  Gaul !  In  Peru,  too,  we  find  an  ancient  kingdom, 
in  which  the  adoration  of  the  Sun-god  is  established,  and  a 
royal  branch  of  the  children  of  the  Sun,  with  many  oiher 
vestiges  of  Oriental  ideas*;  and  were  it  not  for  the  informa- 
tion afforded  us  by  Chinese  historical  records,  we  might 
build  conjecture  upon  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  peculiar  doctrines  become  prevalent  in  a  country  so 
remote. 

The  mighty  population  of  the  nations  thence  derived,  the 
Teutons  and  Persians  more  especially,  might  give  hirth  to 
BOme  difficulties.  The  number  of  the  Sclavonian  people  taken 
collectively  (according  to  geographical  statements,  which  in- 
deed generally  have  other  points  in  view  than  the  distinc- 
tion of  races),  and  including  all  those  dispersed  throughout 
Turkey  and  Germany,  amounts  to  at  least  50,000,000.  The 
TcDtonic  race  may  also  bo  compuied  at  about  40,000,000, 
without  reckoning  those  inhabitants  of  England,  not  speak- 

*  See  note  aalt,  p.  337, 
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ing  the  Celtic,  and  the  English  in  North  America.  It  seems,  | 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  this  as  in  many  other 
instances  authentically  recorded  in  history,  the  prepon- 
derating mass  of  a  great  wandering  horde  entirely  over- 
whelmed the  original  stock,  and  that,  besides  the  gradual 
increase  of  population  which  may  have  been  promoted  by 
the  dispersion  and  extension  of  the  people,  many  lesser  fa- 
milies or  tribes  were,  in  their  very  commencement,  incor- 
porated with  the  ruling  power. 

Let  us  consider  only  the  progress  of  the  Liatin  tongue, 
which  was  at  first  confined  to  the  centre  of  Italy,  the  north 
being  inhabited  by  Celts,  and  the  south  by  Greeks.  How 
wonderfully  has  it  extended  from  that  little  spot  of  ground 
through  the  whole  universe  I  still  reigning,  by  its  daughters, 
the  Romance  languages,  in  almost  every  portion  of  the 
world.  Italian  is  the  commercial  language  of  the  East,  and 
Portuguese  of  the  coasts  of  India  and  Africa ;  Spanish  is 
spoken  by  the  greater  part  of  the  New  World,  and  to  these 
we  might  add  the  socidi  influence  of  the  French  language 
and  the  constant  adoption  of  the  dead  Latin  tongue  in  learn- 
ing, science,  and,  in  many  countries,  even  in  conversation 
and  religious  worship, — ^just  as  the  Sanscrit,  or  at  least  certain 
forms  of  that  dialect,  are  used  in  the  liturgy  of  Siam  and 
Thibet,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  Latin  roots  existing 
in  the  English,  German,  and  Wallachian  languages.  The 
influence  and  language  of  a  people  not  originally  numerous 
have  been  thus  widely  extended  in  the  space  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  although  the  population  of  their  peculiar  domi- 
nions, even  when  the  empire  was  most  extensive,  can  rarely 
have  exceeded  that  of  India  alone.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  India  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  populous  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  and  is  so  even  at  present,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  destructive  revolutions  of  the  last  century  and 
the  prevalence  of  universal  misery  and  oppression.  How 
natural,  then,  is  the  inference  that  the  overflowing  popula-  i 
tion  may  have  rendered  emigration  a  measure  of  absolute 
necessity  at  the  period  of  its  ancient  prosperity  ? 

The  influence  of  the  Arabians,  extended  more  widely  and 
far  more  rapidly  than  even  that  of  the  Romans,  their  luh 
guage  having  been  difiused  by  conquests,  trade,  and  coloni- 
sation through  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  even  into  ti* 
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interior  of  Africa :  it  has  estencli;d  also  to  the  Indian  isles 
adjoining,  and  our  historical  i-ecordB  are  inaullicieiit  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  Arabian  influence  can  hnve  reaoheil 
such  distant  localities.  Although  tlie  Indians  were  not  uni- 
versal conquerors,  still  is  it  not  possible  that  some  similar 
influeuce  existed  even  among  them  in  macli  earlier  times? 
We  have  undoubtedly  sufficient  reason  to  entertain  the  aup- 
position,  and  could  easily  show,  in  general  terms  at  leoat, 
how  it  may  originally  have  occurred. 

We  have  already,  in  the  first  book,  pointed  out  a  few 
single  languages  and  people  which  stand  in  trifling  though 
direct  affinity  with  the  parent-land,  like  intermediate  links 
connecting  the  widely  estranged  ramification  of  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  numerous  Teutonic  tribes.  The  western  pe- 
ninsula of  India,  lying  on  the  borders  of  Persia  and  Turkind, 
has,  from  the  earliest  period,  been  the  seat  of  the  highest 
Indian  civilisation,  and  also  its  most  potent  dynasty. 

The  colonies  were  not  always  founded  by  emigration : 
a  very  trifling  number  of  people  sufficed  to  form  a  colony, 
not  perhaps  consisting  merely  of  conquerors  and  warriors, 
but  comprising  the  most  intelligent  men  of  their  time,  priests 
or  philosophers;  the  fonner  would  always  find  an  induce- 
ment to  quit  their  native  country  and  settle  among  wilder 
tribes,  in  the  hope  of  civilising  and  converting  them.  The 
zeal  for  proselytism  is  often  as  strong  in  the  disciples  of 
error  as  of  truth,  and  in  the  former,  indeed,  it  may  more 
easily  he  combined  with  selfish  ambition  and  worldly  views. 
Priestly  and  religious  colonies  such  as  I  am  now  describing 
(ire  known  to  have  been  common  among  the  Egyptians, 
while  in  Persian  emigration,  on  the  contrary,  warriors  and 
nobles  generally  took  the  lead.  The  partially  Indian  cha- 
racter of  the  Coptic  languages  tends  to  confirm  this  suppo- 
sition :  whether  it  be  asserted  that  the  priestly  founders  of 
those  colonies  settled  there  immediately  on  quilting  their 
native  country,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  or  that 
a  more  ancient  and  civilised  Ethiopia  lay  to  the  south  of 
Egypt,  from  whence  Egyptian  civilisation  was  first  drawn. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  other  motives  and  causes, 
besides  the  mere  impulse  of  an  overflowing  population,  may 
have  contributed  to  produce  emigration.  One  only  need 
here  be  noticed.     How  inconceivable  must  have  been  thg 
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ruin  and  desolation  produced  in  the  human  conscience  ^j 
its  first  decided  departure  from  God,  by  the  guilt  of  the  fint 
crime,  the  commencement  of  strife  and  murder !  Terror 
ftnd  confusion  were  the  immediate  resuUs,  and  the  still  calm 
of  feeling,  of  soothing  reflection  and  intimate  communioa 
with  Divinity,  gave  place  to  wild  and  shuddering  imagina- 
tions, falsehood,  horror,  and  reatless  despair.  How  much  of 
all  thid  must  have  been  endured  ere  the  divinel<r  favoured 
being  could  resolve  to  seek  a  nourishment  full  of  horror 
from  the  lifeless  body  of  a  slaughtered  animal!  The  abomi- 
nation in  which  animal  nourishment  is  held  by  the  Brahmins 
bears  the  stamp  of  such  high  antiquity,  that  it  seemi)  almost 
like  the  only  remaining  heritage  of  our  earliest  condition. 
Was  it  not  the  same  inward  antipathy  which  prompted  man's 
fallen  race  to  seek  in  the  entrails  of  their  bleeding  eacriflcial 
victims  dark  tokens  of  coining  danger  and  distress,  and  to 
draw  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  those  metals  in  which 
(almost  at  the  very  same  period  when  he  first  saw  and  con- 
ceived in  the  natural  elements  an  immediate  emanation  &om 
the  Deity),  he  quickly  recognised  the  stars  and  arbiters  of 
bis  earthly  destiny,  making  them  the  means  of  procuring  s 
peaceful  subsistence,  and  at  the  same  time  instruments  of 
new  crimes,  warii,  and  destruction.  May  not  the  unrest  of 
the  flying  murderer,  the  first  bloodstained  criminal,  have 
been  communicated  even  to  the  farthest  extreniily  of  the 
earth?  Still  I  will  not  attempt  to  make  these  facts  the 
groundwork  of  my  argument,  since  our  belief  in  them, 
though  equally  sure,  rests  not  od  the  actual  basis  of  history, 
which  is,  indeed,  of  far  less  ancient  date.  History  could  not 
be  written  until  that  awe-struck  horror  of  imagination  which 
has  left  traces  of  its  influence  in  all  the  oldest  monuments  of 
ithe  human  mind  had  become  soothed  and  soflened  down 
into  calm  reflection,  remembrance,  and  regret. 

We  possess  one  monument  of  the  earliest  Indian  history, 
older  and  more  autlientic  than  any  set  forth  in  words  or 
recorded  in  written  characters — the  Indian  mode  of  govern, 
meat.  No  legislation  so  severe  in  all  its  enactments,  it 
regard  to  the  lower  orders,  could  have  been  framed,  except 
in  a  period  of  strife  and  dissension,  when  the  nuuiberifss 
sources  of  tumult  and  division  to  which  changes  and  flucTua 
ttons  had  given  birth,  required  to  be  crushed  and  sulHlue4 
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by  the  strong  hand  of  legislative  power  and  authority.  The 
Intermingling  of  tribes  who,  in  fleeing  from  their  mother- 
land, became  blended  with  the  wilder  races  of  mankind,  may 
account  for  the  affinity  between  the  Sclavonian  dialect  and 
some  of  the  nobler  forms  of  speech.  Still  those  who  fled 
may  not  necessarily  have  been  the  guilty  or  oppressed  alone; 
many  others,  doubtless,  who  had  continued  separate  and  un- 
polluted amidst  the  ruin  and  destruction  which  must  have 
preceded  such  a  system  of  legislature,  fled  to  distant  climes, 
where  they  might  rear  their  unpolluted  dwelling,  and  live 
and  die  in  the  exercise  of  their  pure  faith  and  religion. 

But  it  is  not  the  first  origin  of  Indian  legislature  alone 
that  is  so  clearly  impressed  with  tokens  of  war  and  tumult ; 
it  bore  even  within  itself  germs  of  ceaseless  dissension  and 
internal  warfare.     The  history  of  India  since  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  certainly  presents  little  more  than  a 
series  of  foreign  conquests  and  internal  revolutions,  which 
however  .would  seem  rather  to  intimate  a  constant  inter- 
change of  rulers  and  dynasties  than  any  actual  alteration  in 
the  laws  and  constiCution.    Buddhism  alone  forms  an  ex- 
ception, which  indeed  was  pursued  and  overwhelmed,  less 
on  account  of  its  doctrines  than  of  its  legislation,  which 
broke  the  unity  of  the  state,  and  strove  to  remove  its  here- 
ditary distinctions ;  and  yet  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  were 
promulgated  in  the  great  countries  adjacent  in  one  single 
mission  rather  than  by  any  regular  course  of  emigration. 
In  earlier  times,  before  the  constitution   was  firmly  esta- 
blished and  had  become  almost  a  part  of  Indian  life  and 
nature,  this  new  doctrine  must  have  occasioned  great  changes 
and  confusion ;  but  when  once  the  indomitable  power  of  the 
hereditary  priesthood  was  fixed   on   a  sure  basis,  greater 
scope  was  left  for  feuds  and  dissensions  among  the  warriors 
over  whom  the  legislature  exerted  but  little  influence.     In- 
deed, one  of  the  oldest  Indian  poems  in  the  Mahabharata 
relates  chiefly  to  the  great  civil  wars  between  two  kindred 
heroes,  ancestors  of  the  godlike  race  of  kings  and  warriors ; 
but  before  the  Cshatriyas,  who  were  originally  of  the  same 
family,  were  severed  from  the  hereditary  priesthood,  and 
the  rank  of  each  caste  became  so  decidedly  marked  as  it  has 
ever  since  remained,  many  severe  struggles  and  convulsions 
must  have  taken  place.    It  was  not  without  reason  that 
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Pocosrama  was  declared  to  have  exterminated  wicked  kings, 
chastised  their  savage  nobles,  and  restrained  the  power  oif 
all  within  narrower  limits. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  observed,  among  other  character- 
istics of  Indian  tribes,  that  some  one  race  occasionally  dege- 
nerated into  barbarism,  —  became  Mlecchas,  as  they  were 
termed,  —  or  appear  to  have  gone  over  and  united  them- 
selves with  some  other  people  generally  held  to  be  barbarous 
and  uncivilised.  In  Menu's  book  of  Laws*,  a  whole  series  of 
degenerate  and  uncivilised  families  of  the  Cshatriya  race 
are  enumerated,  among  which  we  recognise  the  names  of 
many  famous  nations :  the  Sakas,  the  Chinas,  and  the  Fah- 
lavas,  the  latter  probably  the  ancient  Pahlvani  or  Medes,  and 
the  Pahlavi  may  be  a  debased  remnant  of  their  language. 
The  Paphlagonians  appear,  from  their  name,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  same  race.  Besides  these,  we  have  the  Yavanem; 
unless,  as  has  been  asserted f,  they  are  only  one  of  the  sects 
mentioned  in  the  Puranas  as  practising  a  sensual  idolatry  of 
nature,  and  propagating  their  faith  by  wars  and  conqnestSi 
This  supposition  is  by  no  means  disproved  bj  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  enumerated  among  the  degenerate 
Cshatriyas,  as  both  are  perfectibly  compatible. 

We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  decide  clearly 
what  portion  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  Indians  should 
be  assigned  to  the  primitive  period  of  their  history.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that,  as  was  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  introduced  at  a  later  epoch, 
even  the  earliest  attempts  at  innovation  may  have  been  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  legislature  and  constitution 
to  be  defeated  without  a  war.  The  great  diversity  of  sects 
and  systems  formerly  prevailing  in  India  must  have  afforded 
abundant  ground  for  dissension  and  disunion  ;  the  system  at 
present  existing,  which  seems  to  have  aimed  only  at  bring- 
ing them  into  an  endurable  union,  retains  traces  of  them 
all.  The  reciprocal  religious  hatred  of  the  Persians  and 
Egyptians  will  alone  suffice  to  disprove  the  often-repeated 

•  X.  43—45. 

+  According  to  extracts  quoted  by  Wilford,  who  in  his  own  theorifl 
and  conjectures  is  often  very  feeble,  but  when  he  merely  quotes  or 
translates,  overpowering  in  strength  from  his  great  knowledge  of  tfai 
language. 
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fissertion,  that  the  i/<Ayih*'Antn  of  afjti'juily  wn«  t«/l<'Miiii  in 
its   nature.     The  low  e^stJifjjaiti'/ii  in  whi'Jj    |/«/l/iiM'i::nr   an 
perstition  was  heM  by  the  |yrofe»^yMe  of  n  iit'ti*-.  )fiti-l)i'<  IihiI 
religion  like  the  yvrkhuif  often  l^i  t/>  an  uiuuniii  ui  \ifn:t\y 
tism  bjTioIenoe,  bM  w&t;  the  ':4U(^  with  Cai/fih/ei& »  uffl  Jn  iIh- 
same  manner  the    )^li*nf»cn   \u   //'ypuJ;!;    myi\tn\tt[iy    nUi  h 
indulged  in  the  iry>tt  hitte/.  j>rffe^/;gtif<^  Iiu*§t4  o/  nil  vilff 
believed  tLeaiw:lr<:^  :sj.*jft  hJ;rhJ/  *:iiity'hUn*4,  um  w)lh  Mi' 
Syrian  Greeks  tiC  v^^e  -Jewt.     |;«/fh  ihis-   «oi«iMf«lif«(/  » )» 
ments  exisvA  Iij   Jj^c^  ;  t.ve   i^f'*y'/^i*,   ^f*i¥,**h   tUttu   hM-i 
given  birth  to  diia  v  ;^^< e^*  sK^iyyr**.  w * # < ,  f # vmi  i h m I  |«m  ) » < » I 
down  to  the prewsi:!  viu*-, :  t^i.v/vjjf,  tM/  ttff^  **^  /^i  m^  "i<*» 
parative  LjUTavirr.  jtutiv  ;^^.?/**  whi^.h  yy</'   tttUtt.\y  htt*,th 
patible  Laiiii?  W;::  irv;i  c-v*/.  '/f  ^jfU^tti**),  vyhif.  tMtn-i 
have  been  exvJ.-.a'it*^ 

If  it  be  ifcCJXL-'-vr:  •J'jatf;  v/  i;-*,  tk>iyt(^*h  */f  tUf-  th'ii^tt 
writingi^  XMmr  irti-.*v.v.e  '.i?  v^*,  %'***^  ^w/»a/;  «/^  i^,*/.  »/./,.  ,.,| 
idolatrj  oi  zxuXi'jjK  ij*:  \%  'a  v v..* •«**»//•/,',  •*<  *'.,,;  ^>/^^  '/.n* 
the  cooTbe  br  vi-.i*jt  *:•*•*,  >,^4;.v^  /i/A^  *"v**pf*f  ^i^*i  ^'t.t-tH 
Oriental  vi^aut  ^usx",  «jvMft*^tu  \/?AA»^^^/i  ,"V„ '/,i4.AA/k  s*j\  »n. 
tral  aod  vr-ttui^vi.  J.u.;.  **■/  t..v^iir  v.^  ^'^vy  j»^a.  v^.^?  Iii^f--, 
throngh  Fii'^a-u*;*  ivt«t  X-n**  l<.''.,v«  iVvyy/.^*/  ^..^  .r^  ^i 
has  iiftT«'  vwu  «^ei-.«v;  >i«v«t.<    'v..*'.*  />*.',y-s^   ^.-^f  */.a   .  ,* 

a  pe^i'f.'ie  «5^eu«..-.ti^  'jwv  iv*'****  •»■**•/.%•*•/,*  ■'  ■•  ^.a  r*i«'!».'r.^.'. 
certaizi  xiasi  ut  n'/vn  *«  4117  /,«*•♦•'  /■■*./,^^,'u  i»v  ^.w-'-'fA^i  %'. 
iniiaz  cif  Tu'uvyt  titt'Ci*,^u  ^/kA**"  y**^^  «.i\A".Ay  v.  .■• »-  '.''a 
seen  tv  iitsji^^    '^    »it-*5»  ■:iu«i:f      ^i^f^r/.,    ^    •■»■■,•■, ^  '■■^'■ 

de|)^^K»'S%Il    VI    /^lU^'iVrt      y:\.>AAi.t    »i,i.v*»-^.i     .4«'Aai>4,v,',  .^ •*',•.  ,,•  » 
for  OW"-tii:X;:^«   IjV   tiirtAM'iirt   \#*    vi**    ji*.*../*.*!'   *..y    »»   '.     «y.«^A    ir.  ■!», 
the  KUt5i%si**      r"iiv   •.•{i«:»*.k.(   ill    itA/*.i  ',1*    i;...*.«'A.'.   '/»  '.iv ■,*'.'■* 

aL^  V.  ^wuiiV"  It  ^j*f»w(  wtii.^ji <i.«  Ik.!    i'  .^« ,, 

or  Cfeii*>,t  It   A*f.I<t:'i     iiiiitlvyi^.i    ii;.!.,-//!     ...     t. ' I    . 

L.^  •iTje^A  ^.*-'5»t    iTIriiiTj' •l-^ii/if.    •   -«..    .U...  y.i    .i....   ..    ^..z. 

pr''«^''e'<%   tt\nui    m  1.1;'. .,.#••#  ^.  .».,<   ,.^.,...;..4 „.j  ., 
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had  left  was  constantly  kept  up,  till  the  remoteness  of  tiidr 
settlements,  and  still  more  the  lapse  of  time,  gradually 
estranged  and  at  length  entirely  divided  them ;  so  that,  on 
afterwards  meeting,  both  were  frequently  astonished  at  the 
undeniable  evidence  existing  of  their  common  descent. 

How  many  royal  and  heroic  races  in  Hellas  and  Italy 
proceeded  first  from  Asia  Minor  !  The  Babylonian  empire, 
if  that  name  be  assigned  to  the  grand,  old  kingdom  which, 
extending  along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Persians  carried  its  dominion  into  the  very  heart 
of  Asia  Minor,  naturally  became,  from  its  situation,  a  mari- 
time power*,  and  even  the  Hellenists  were,  from  the  earliest 
period,  a  naval  people.  The  position  of  the  different  people 
in  Italy  proves  that  the  Italian  race  of  the  interior,  who 
were  of  the  same  descent,  arrived  there  first  by  sea ;  for  if 
tliey  had  taken  their  route  across  the  Alps  in  Camioh 
through  Venice,  some  signs  of  their  progress  would  certainly 
be  yet  remaining  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  Closer  in- 
vestigation may  perhaps  reveal  more  traces  of  the  old  Indian 
constitution  in  the  legislature  of  the  Romans,  than  would  aft  I 
first  be  thought  possible.  The  patricians,  on  whom  the 
duties  of  augurs  exclusively  devolved,  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  a  line  of  hereditary  priests,  and  as  they  alone 
made  war,  and  exercised  other  rights  of  the  warrior  race, 
they  formed  also  the  only  real  nobility  (the  equites);  at 
length,  however,  the  sole  government  of  this  absolute  war- 
like sacerdotal  aristocracy  excited  the  animosity  of  the 
people,  and  a  struggle  began  of  which  the  ancient  history  of 
that  nation  gives  so  animated  an  account.  The  singiJar 
republic  which  Alexander  of  Macedon  imagined  himself  to 
have  discovered  in  the  Indies  must  be  understood  in  a  veij 
different  sense  from  the  Hellenic,  Phoenician  or  Italian  free 
states.  The  Greeks  had  no  idea  of  a  permanent  system  of 
legislation  such  as  had  been  established  among  the  Indians 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  nor  could  they  imagine  i  II 
free  and  legislative  monarchy  :  they  probably  mistook  the }" 
incorporated  but  self-existent  members  of  the  great  legis- 1"^ 

lative   body  for  separate  republics.      Notwithstanding  th«  f^' 

(ta 

*   In  Heeren's  "  Idcen  iiber  den  Handel  der  alten  Welt,"  /^c.,all^  L 
is  known  of  the  ship.building  of  the  Babylonians  and  other  aoaest  ji 
people  will  be  found.  i^ 
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obscurity  and  eoafaAaa  of  the  oriiol  Jxlim  hwtnriw.  H 
ia  clear  that  eren  ibcn  MBe  gnat  wio— rthiii  exitted  Bkieb, 
although  pemanefii,  were  i  iiiiimIj  K«»i*»»ii  by  tbe  Imx^ 

ditary  rights  asserted  by  tfaeaobifirraiidprieMlMO^  laMuH 
nations  and  ccJooiea  of  IsdlaB  dcKcat  the  repaWcaa  eoo- 
atitution  appeared  at  a  enbteqaent  period;  bvtlbe  mnar- 
chical  form  was  thai  firti  adepied,  pArtJcvlarly  in  eonauim 
where,  aa  in  Persia,  the  wanion  md  aoUe*  bttd  Hw  chief 
share  in  the  dispo»ti(«  and  aim^emeiiC  of  a&iri.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  both  tbe  hietnrieal  rteoria  ot  Atan 
and  the  poetical  legends  of  the  eontb-eaat  of  Europe,  border- 
ing upon  Asia,  commence  with  deifriptioiu  of  a  royal  city 
of  inconceivable  magnijicenee,  wEiich  being  tubbc'iuMitly 
ruined  through  the  effects  of  arrogaooe  and  iuiury,  Ifecaox.- 
the  primary  cause  of  tbe  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  gav« 
rise  to  numerous  migrations  and  the  eatablishment  of  many 
lesser  states.  If  tbe  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  have  aii  lii»> 
torical  meaning,  as  from  tbe  stamp  uf  sotiquiiy  tiiipre«<#d 
upon  it  we  are  led  to  bcLieve^  we  ehatl  certainly  be  ju«lilied 
in  removing  it  from  the  narrow  sphere  of  Hellenic  tradilUni. 
and  carrying  it  back  to  the  grand  circle  of  Asiatic  legendary 
history.  Names  of  plaees,  towns,  or  mounlaitia  hohiiiig  a 
conspicuous  place  in  tradition  have  ao  frc^ueatly  been 
changed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  moved  more  toward* 
the  West,  with  the  nearer  advance  of  the  legend  and  tlie 
people  themselves,  tliat  it  cannot  now  be  neceiuiary  to  cilo 
any  peculiar  example  in  proof  of  it. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  remarks  tend  iid  fur- 
ther than  to  exhibit  incidentally  tlie  great  pTomitte  uHiirilud 
by  Indian  gtudy,  in  eleariug  up  historical  qiieiitioni)  of 
doubtful  import.  Many  separate  details  in  tlie  carlie«t  hi»> 
tory  of  the  people  of  Asia  will,  when  more  abundant  mate* 
rials  have  been  discovered,  be  distinctly  traced  in  periiict 
Outline,  and  the  general  tenour  of  the  whole  be  clearly  c4Jin- 
prehended.  We  require,  especially,  a  critical  work  drawn 
from  tbe  peculiar  Indian  records  yet  existing  of  tho  primitlvtt 
history  of  tbe  world,  which  will  probably  he  found  to  contain 
Qiuch  valuable  information  on  other  points  also,  and  a  correct 
translation  of  the  Scanilapurana,  wliich,  as  an  hlatorieal  rt--, 
cord,  should  be  held  in  higher  estimation  than  any  oIIr'I 
book  of  tbe  Puranas.     The  little  we  already  have  wi'l  in  tli* 
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mean  time  suffice  to  explain  many  difficult  points,  and  verj 
frequently  just  those  which  appear  most  intricate  and  piu- 
zling.  Though,  for  example,  many  doubts  cannot  now  be  en« 
tertained  as  to  whether  any  race  of  men  ever  quitted  the  fertile 
and  luxuriant  regions  of  Asia  to  migrate  into  the  extremest 
Scandinavian  North  :  the  theory  of  their  having  been  driven 
onwards  by  succeeding  hordes  can  hardly  be  adopted  by  anj 
historian,  particularly  when  the  numerous  population  of  the 
Teutonic  race  is  considered.  The  traditions  of  Indian  mj* 
thology,  however,  throw  a  light  upon  tki  northern  impulse. 
One  of  those  legends  describes  the  wonderful  mountain  of 
Meru*  (or  the  North  Pole),  in  which  Kuvera,  the  god  of 
wealth,  is  enthroned.  Whether  this  idea  may  have  arisen 
from  a  false  traditionary  interpretation,  or  dark  views  and 
superstitious  ideas  of  natural  truth,  a  high  veneration  for  the 
North  certainly  prevailed  in  that  country,  not  as  a  secondary 
circumstance  in  the  Indian  system,  but  a  favourite  idea  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  its  poetical 
creations.  Nor  would  this  be  the  first  or  only  instance  is 
which  poetical  legends  and  old  songs,  intertwined  with  the 
doctrines  of  superstition  and  religious  observances,  have  had 
more  influence  on  the  character  and  enterprises  of  heroes 
than  those  who  study  history  in  its  political  aspect  alois 
could  easily  believe. 

Admitting,  then,  that  these  tribes  were  driven  northwards^ 
not  from  the  mere  impulse  of  necessity,  but  by  an  almort 
supernatural  idea  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  those  regioMj  j 
and  everywhere  diffused  throughout  the  Indian  sagas,  the  | 
path  of  the  Teutonic  race  may  clearly  be  traced  from  Tuitol  i 
along  the  Gihon  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  | 
the  Caucasus;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  afterwards 
directed  their  route  towards  the  mountains,  and  there  settled, 
or  followed  the  course  of  the  mighty  streams,  like  those 
ancient  Asiatic  nations,  who  everywhere  sought  to  make 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  majestic  rivers;  as,  forexampki 
on  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Euphrates.  This,  howeveij 
is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  question,  although  i 
is  one  of  high  importance  in  reference  to  the  history  of  o* 
own  native  land. 

For  a  gorgeous  description  of  this  mountain  see  Souther's  J&lr"* 
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Chat.  IV.  —  On  the  general  Importance  op  the  Study 
OP  the  Oriental  and  Indian  Literature,  and  its  trub 
AiH  AND  Object. 

The  copious  richness  of  Indian  literature,  and  the  great  and 
valuable  assistance  that  maj  be  afforded  by  Eastern  study  in 
philosophy,  ancient  history,  and  philology  having  been  no# 
fully  proved,  nothing  remains  except  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive value  of  Oriental  literature  generally,  as  contrasted 
with  European,  and  to  mark  the  influence  which  the  former 
has  already  had,  or  may  hereafter  exert,  upon  the  latter.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  the  chief  object  of  the  present  treatise  to 
display  the  advantages  of  Oriental  study  in  this  respect  par- 
ticularly. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  present  the  only  bond  remaining  by 
which  European  habits  and  thoughts  are  linked  with  those 
of  the  East ;  and,  consequently,  the  present  occasion  appears 
most  appropriate  for  examining  into  the  connexion  between 
Indian  antiquity  and  the  Mosaic  records  and  revelation  gene- 
rally,—  a  subject  which  I  intentionally  avoided  in  my  ex- 
amination of  the  historical  evidence,  fearing  to  plunge  the 
reader  into  an  ocean  of  disputed  interpretations  and  un- 
founded hypotheses.  Theories  concerning  the  race  of  the 
Noachidse,  and  the  true  situation  of  Paradise,  do  indeed  revolve 
in  rapid  succession  and  countless  numbers,  and  to  sift  so  many 
varied  opinions  would  demand  a  critical  and  circumstantial 
inquiry,  which  I  willingly  leave  to  be  prosecuted  by  others. 

One  fact,  however,  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only  one 
•absolutely  essential  as  a  point  of  religious  belief,  is  recorded 
in  the  Mosaic  history  with  so  much  distinctness  that  even 
subsequent  interpretations  have  failed  in  obscuring  it:  it 
tells  us  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  but  that 
by  his  own  sin  he  voluntarily  debased  that  divine  image,  and 
fell  from  the  pure  light  of  happiness  in  which  he  had  at  first 
jre'Oiced-  The  Mosaic  history  does  not  give  an  ample  and 
'detailed  account  of  every  event  afterwards  occurring ;  for  it 
Biust  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  intended  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity  alone,  nor  as  a  source  of  historical  in- 
formation, but  rather  for  a  beacon  light  to  indicate  the  path 
from  which  mankind  had  wandered,  and  while  the  night  of 
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rin  and  Ruperstition  wrapt  the  world  aronnd,  to  guide  the 
cbc^en  few  into  tlie  divinely  appointed  way  of  light  and  «al- 
vatioit.  Thnd  the  Indian  records  reveal  the  first  growth  o! 
error  and  snper^titiuD,  which,  when  the  simplicity  of  dirine  . 
faith  and  knowledge  had  once  been  abandoned,  became  COD-  I 
tinoally  more  false  and  exaggerated,  yet  ever  retained,  eren 
in  ita  daritest  gloom,  some  feeble  gleams  of  celestial  and 
glorious  ligbt 

The  contrast  of  truth  with  error  erer  places  the  former  in 
a  more  majestic  and  transcendeDt  light,  and  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy,  that  is,  of  the  Oriental  ^stem  in  genernl, 
will  therefore  famish  a  most  instructive  comment  on  the 
Holy  Scriptores.     It  does  not  appear  snrprising.  to  any  one 
who  is  conTcrsant  with  the  religion  of  the  earliest  Asiatic 
nations,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  inunortality 
of  the  soul  should  have  been  but  slightly  touched  npon  in 
the  Old  Testament,  instead  of  being  distinctly  explained,  or 
insisted  upon,  as  forming  the  groandnork  of  the  teaching  of 
Moses.     It  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  considered  probable  that 
Moses,  who  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  , 
Egyptians,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  a  doctrine  so  cota- 
monly  received  among  all  the  civilised  nations  of  Asia ;  but  I 
we  see  that,  as  with  the  Indians,  so  in  many  other  nation^ 
the  grossest  errors  and  superslilions  had  become  almost  io-  I 
separably  annexed  to  the  lofty  truth  of  the  immortality  of  tiic   1 
ftout;  and  thus  the  conduct  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  of  the  { 
Hebrew  people  appears  neither  unaccountable  nor  difficult  1 
to  be  explained.  I 

The  divinely  appointed  prophet  of  the  Hebrews  has  fre-   1 
f|uently  been  reproached  with  intolerance  in  so  severely  re-  I 
jecting  other  families  or  people,  and  keeping  the  Hebrew   1 
nation  and  doctrines  so  completely  separate  from  every  other 
nation  in  the  world.     But  the  injustice  of  such  unworthj 
reproaches  would  long  aince  have  been  seen,  had  it  been 
possible  for  men  of  the  present  day  to  realise  in  idea  thf  [ 
condition  of  the  East  at  that  period.     Let  them  remeniber,  ' 
that  although  the  wisest  and  most  civilised  nations  of  an-  | 
tiquity  inherited  some  few  lingering  gleams  of  sacred  light  ■ 
yet  all  were  distorted  and  confused,  and  frequently,  amoit;  | 
both  Persians  and  Indiana,  the  noblest  and  purest  truths  h»t 
Lecome  polluted  springs  of  fatal  error  and  groTelling  super 
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Btitioit.  Tlie  oecessilj  of  »  anvre  nncoapratwiiii^  isobiiaa 
of  tbe  Hebrews  is  thaefore  seen  mt  *  glMice ;  mad  bow  eo- 
tirely  mast  tbe  zeal  of  that  man,  rrjecting  all  minor  coander 
arions,  h&re  been  absorbed  in  ibe  sole  object  of  so  ^oardin^ 
the  cosily  jewel  of  dirine  tnith  ctuomitted  to  his  triKt,  as  not 
only  to  saye  it  from  d«3tniclion,  bnt  lo  teep  it  eyer  puw  and 
[in[>olIuied.  It  mar  be  true  that  Jehovah  was  con^ideml  by 
manyindiridasllsraelitesaalyin  the  light  of  a  wtrioml  God  t 
but  we  nowhere  discover  any  indications  of  his  luTing  been 
thos  esteemed  by  the  prophets  or  other  inspired  teachers.  IIm 
doctrine  of  the  close  and  special  union  with  God,  into  which 
men  ore  permitted  by  faith  to  enter,  and  into  which  they  are 
actually  received  in  the  Christian  church,  —  the  grand  doe- 
trine  of  Christianity,  —  will  be  strangely  misunderstood,  i( 
confounded  with  those  errors  on  which  the  reproach  of  in- 
tolerance, alleged  against  the  Jews  of  the  Old  Testament,  ha« 
been  founded. 

Many  passages  in  the  philosophy,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
religions  observances  of  Fo,  bear  a  striking  bnt  false  affinity 
with  Christianity ;  single  doctrines  olso  nre  often  wonderfully 
in  accordance,  but  defaced  and  distorted ;  every  thing  is  out 
of  proportion,  and  made  to  bear  a  diflerent  signification  ;  th« 
resemblance,  in  fact,  thnt  apes  bear  to  men.  The  affinity  oi 
the  Oriental  system  (as  has  been  shown  by  the  review  of  that 
philosophy  given  in  the  second  book  of  this  treatise)  is  (kr 
more  true  and  lofty,  particularly  in  the  Fersiim  religion^  in 
which  the  adoration  of  light,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
tending principles  of  good  and  evi),  have  a  remarkable  afflni^ 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Old,  as  well  as  of  tie  New  Cove- 
nant The  too  exclusive  adoption  of  these  vestiges  of  higher 
truths,  taking  their  resemblance,  whether  spurious  or  genuine, 
for  perfect  similarity,  gave  rise  to  various  errors  in  tlie  early 
Christian  church,  as,  for  example,  to  the  heresy  of  Manes  ond 
others.  None  of  the  erroneous  principles  of  the  Persian  my- 
thology are  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  what  they  teach  ia 
not  based  on  a  philosophical  system,  but  on  Holy  Revelation, 
and  when  seized  and  comprehended  by  the  light  of  inward  illu- 
mination, will  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  pure  nnd  eternal  truth. 

Still  the  comparison  between  these  systems,  whether  the 
apparent  cannesioa  between  them  1ie  real  or  imaginary, 
UUijiShTi  historical  and  external  evidence  that  one  idea  go* 
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id  pervades  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New, 
differing  only  in  this,  th&t  in  one  it  is  merely  indicated  or 
prefigured,  in  the  other  it  shines  forth  in  full  lustre  :  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  must  conse- 
quently be  the  true  one ;  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  ot 
the  history  of  Oriental  genius  wilt  give  it  fuller  confirnau- 
tion,  even  from  extraneous  circumstances.  This  is  important, 
considered  merely  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  and  would  be 
BO,  even  supposing  the  Scriptures  to  be  of  no  higher  autho' 
rity  than  any  other  system  of  Oriental  formation,  thougii 
even  in  that  case,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  pro- 
fuund  and  severely  grand  of  all.     How,  indeed,  can  any 
work  be  understood  or  explained,  escept  by  reference  to  the 
system  on  which  it  is  based?     And  where  can  that  eystem 
be  best  grappled  with,  except  where  it  is  most  clearly  deve- 
loped and  vividly  expressed  ?     This  must  be  allowed  to  be 
the  case  with  the  New  Testament,  and  will  be  admitted  hj 
every  unprejudiced  critic,  who  compares  it  with  the  iucom-   | 
plete  signification  of  the  Old  Teatament,  or  the  partly  erro-   < 
neous  system   of  Persian    belief.     The  sense  of  the   Old    | 
Teslament  can  never  be  unfolded  by  merely  exigetical  criti-    j 
cism,  even  though  superior  in  learning  and  erudition  to  all    I 
those  doctors  of  the  Talmud  ",  on  whom  the  light  of  the  G<»-   I 
pel,  brightening  and  diupersing  the  heavy  darkness,  had  sot    ' 
yet  dawned.     The  vestiges   of  divine  truth  are  every  whert    | 
discovered,  in  the  most  ancient  Oriental  systems  in  partieU'    I 
lar,  though,  perhaps,  but  in  isolated  fragments ;  but  the  jint    | 
connexion  of  the  whole,  freed  from  intermingling  errors  and    I 
superstitions,  can  only  be  traced  by  the  aid  of  Christianity,    I 
which  affords  a  clue  to  all  euch  principles  of  truth  and  wit- 
dom,  as  are  too  lofty  in  their  truth  to  have  been  elicited  by    I 
the  efforts  of  the  reason  or  the  imagination.  | 

I  proceed  to  notice,  in  a  few  words,  the  general  laflnenM 
of  Oriental  philosophy  (an  important,  and  certainly  by  no 
.    means  the  most  inferior  branch  of  which  is  of  Indian  origin,) 
on  the  European  mind.     Great  as  that  influence  has  be^  it    , 
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is  doubtful  whether  any  simple  Oriental  ayatem  ever  reached 
Europe  in  a  pure,  unmixed  form  :  whatever  was  borrowed 
from  thence,  either  by  the  Greeks  or  more  modern  nations, 
appears  to  have  spontaneously  incorporated  itself  with  the 
existing  doctrines,  and  thus  to  have  become  in  various  ways 
changed  and  altered. 

Before  attempting  to  show  the  influence  exerted  by 
Oriental  ideas  on  European  philosophy,  we  must  attempt  to 
give  an  introductory  sketch  of  its  progress  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter. European  philosophy,  at  its  first  upsoaring  in  all  the 
as  yet  unenfeebled  vigour  of  the  human  mind,  was  purely 
ideal.  I  do  not  understand  by  this  expression  merely  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  all  created  existences,  nor  the 
nothingness  of  external  appearances;  but  that  philosophy 
which  originates  in  the  idea  of  self-operating  strength  and 
vital  activity,  —  the  philosophy  of  the  stoics  of  Aristotle, 
and  of  many  ancient  Greeks.  If,  though  the  knowledge  of 
Revelation  had  been  too  early  lost,  the  idea  of  infinity  still 
existed,  what  could  be  more  natural  tlian  that  men  should 
be  disposed  to  refer  everything  to  their  own  strength  and 
wisdom  ?  All  those  lofty  ideas,  engendered  by  a  spiritual 
religion,  and  which  had  from  infancy  been  familiar  to  their 
minds,  they  held  to  be  of  their  own  creation,  and  peculiarly 
their  own  property ;  for  few  and  feeble  were  the  traces  of 
divinity  therein  recognisedj  and  their  connexion  was  too 
easily  overlooked  and  lost.  It  is  true  that  no  system  of  phi- 
sophy  ever  framed  by  any  people  was  actually  self-created, 
or  existed  completely  distinct  from  the  fountains  and 
streams  of  universal  tradition.  Had  human  wisdom,  indeed, 
been  endowed  witli  such  wonderful  unassisted  power,  it 
would  have  been  more  successful  in  avoiding  the  numerous 
and  unspeakable  errors  which  attended  its  development 
in  every  period,  from  that  time  down  to  the  present.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  errors  accumulated  so  rapidly,  that  phi- 
losophy soon  degenerated  into  mere  scepticism,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  human  understanding,  becoming  at  length 
enfeebled  by  continued  doubt  and  unbelief,  philosophy  next 
declined  into  an  empiric  theory;  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Divinity,  if  admitted  in  words,  was  denied  in  principle,  till 
it  became  almost  annihilated ;  and  man,  under  the  specious 
plea  of  confining  himself  within  the  sphere  of  utility  and 
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nnd  rationalism,  cast  aside,  as  an  erring  and  romantic  ii 
pulse,  that  lofty  spirit,  intellect  and  seatiment,   which  olona    I 
distinguished  htm  Irom  the  brute  creation.     Some  few  re-   1 
fleeting  minds  were  occasionally  roused  by  the  misery  of   I" 
this  tost  condition  of  the  eouI  ;  and'  finding  it  impossible  U 
persevere  therein,  sought  a  path  of  return  to  the  older  sntf    I 
better  philosophy  ;  and  according  to  the  eamestnees  of  t' 
search,  were  they  sure  of  corresponding  succeas. 

Sucii  has  been  the  simple  progress  of  European  philoso 
from  the  earliest  Greek  e^es  up  to  the  present  time. 

This  revolution  of  u  philosophy  which  certainly  h&d  n 
lost  the  idea  of  infinity  and  self-creative  power,  to  scep^  ' 
cism  and  finally  to  empiricism,  has  been  more  than  ones 
repeated,  and  each  recurrence  differed  from  the  preceding, 
inasmuch  as  men  were  acquainted  with  and  employed  it, 
link  the  new  in  some  measure  with  the  old,  either  by  o 
trast  or  remodelling. 

The  continual  adoption  of  various  portions  of  Oriental 
philosophy,  OS  a  foreign  and  stimulating  material,  has  pro- 
duced even  more  irregularity  and  raeillation  in  the  progrcM 
of  the  European  mind  in  modern  times.  Without  the  con* 
stant  recurrence  of  this  animating  principle,  European 
genius  would  never  have  soared  so  high,  nor  would  its  de- 
cline have  been  so  sudden.  Even  the  loftiest  philosophy  of 
the  Europeans,  the  idealism  of  reason,  as  it  is  set  Ibrth  by 
Greek  philosophers,  appears,  in  comparison  with  the  abund- 
ant light  and  vigour  of  Oriental  idealism,  like  a  feeble  Pro- 
methean spark  in  the  full  flood  and  heavenly  glory  of  the 
noon-day  sun,  faltering  and  feeble,  and  ever  ready  to  be  ex- 
tinguished :  still  the  more  trifling  the  dimensions,  the  greater 
was  the  artistic  skill  employed  in  pourtraying  its  form  and 
arrangement. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Orienial  wisdom  among  the  Greeks, 
QS  well  as  the  moderns,  frequently  flowed  from  a  turbid 
spring.  How  greatly,  even  in  the  time  of  the  modern  Pla- 
tonistsand  Gnostics,  the  whole  circle  of  European  knowledge 
had  already  arrived  at  the  lowest  state  of  degeneracy  and 
mingling  of  systeme,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
elucidation.  In  what  is  usually  termed  Oriental  philosophy, 
the  old  Eystem  of  emanation  is  always  more  or  less  mixed 
up  with  Dualism  and  Pantheism,  the  ancient  philosophy  «l 
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numbera,  nad  ibe  doctrine  «f  the  two  priodples  ainady 
mentioned. 

Thb  hog  not  bapfieneid  ia  later  times  oaly,  it  wai  pro- 
babl;  the  case  in  Ibe  en  of  Ffthagorw,  if  we  maj  rel;  on 
what  ore  usaall;  coniidereid  the  raoal  ancient  sod  autkentic 
T^orda  of  hi^  philoujphj.  It  ia  <tiffi«iih  to  decide  whether 
the  Nomber  phitoeopfaj  of  Pjthsgoraa  waa  of  his  own  in- 
ventioD,  or  of  Easteni  origin ;  but  <XTitdnlj  neither  that 
doctrine  nor  the  oppoaitioD  of  liie  twofold  primarT'  powera 
and  existences  bdong  la  the  sj'at«m  whence  he  drew  iIiq 
doctrine  of  the  Metemptycbons.  Still  we  have  aeen  that  in 
Asia,  even  at  an  earlitr  period,  the  ffloru  recent  doctrines 
annexed  tfaemselvea  to  the  old,  either  hf  Iransfunnation  or 
intermixture ;  but  if  each  separate  vyatem  could  be  distinctly 
arranged  in  its  proper  order,  ilie  task  of  analynng  and  tracing 
out  their  Tarious  eompoimd  forms  ond  modificatioos  would 
be  comparatively  easy. 

A  general  knowledge  of  pbilosophy  ia  indispensable  for 
the  investigation  of  Oriental  literature,  and  particularly  for 
the  Indian  branch  of  it.  This  general  knowledge  muHt  be 
understood  to  mean  something  more  than  a  merely  dialectic 
gkill,  enabling  us  to  construct,  according  to  an  almost  fixed 
and  precise  revolving  system,  whatever  appears  new  to 
ne,  and  to  which  ancient  philosophers  were  strangers ;  but 
rather  an  intimate  acqaaiRtance  with  the  spirit  of  those 
grand  old  systems  which  had  such  mighty  influence  on  the 
outward  destiny  of  mankind.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no 
one  will  be  able  to  seize  this  spirit  who  has  not  fathomed  the 
depths  of  those  speculative  ideas  by  bis  own  personal ' 
gation. 

The  important  place  occupied  by  philosophy  in  Inilian 
literature  will  be  clearly  understood  if  we  recall  to  mind  the 
general  review  of  the  system,  and  tbe  four  most  important 
epochs,  given  in  the  second  book.  In  tbe  first  epoch,  that  of 
the  Vedas  and  all  the  ancient  works  which  are  most  closely 
connected  with  them ;  and  in  the  third  epoch,  that  of  the 
Poranas  and  the  Vyasa  ;  philosophy  is  so  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  each  that  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  comprehend 
them  without  her  aid.  Poetry,  in  the  second  period,  tbe  me- 
dium point,  as  it  were,  between  both,  may  appear  to  have  a 
more  distinct  existence,  separate  from  philosophy,  but  stillfar 
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less  so  than  has  always  been  the  case  among  the  Greeks  awl 
other  Europeans ;  wliile  in  the  fourth  epoch,  in  the  time  of 
CalidSs,aiidtheotherpoeta  under  Vikramndilya,  whenlndiim 
poetry  bloomed'  la  still  more  decided  independence,  it  wu  { 
based  upon  certain  ancient  philosophical  ideas,  from  wbich  it 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  divided. 

Indian  study  and  research  ia  general  should  be  pursued 
with  the  grander  views  and  opinions  of  those  able  men  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  wlio  first  revived  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Eastern  literature ;  for  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  a  bare  knowledge  of  tiie  language  iB  suffidesi 
to  entitle  its  possessor  to  the  reputation  of  a  learned  man) 
and,  indeed,  there  were  few  among  the  clasaioal  scholars  ol 
that  period  who  did  not  unite  with  their  knowledge  of  Ian* 
gnage  an  earnest  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  wLole  abund- 
ance of  historical  science. 

Every  distinct  branch  of  science  being  thus  united  into 
one  indivisible  body,  would  operate  with  so  raueh  greatei    I 
energy,  and  the  majesty  of  antiquity,  thus  seized  and  em-  • 
bodied,  might,  even  in  oar  time,  become  a  fertile  source  of  | 
new  productions.     In  fuct,  nothing  that  exists  can  aetusll]'    . 
be  called  new;  all  must  be  kindled  and  inspired  by  andent    I 
memories,  instructed  by  departed  genius,  and  formed  ar.4    | 
developed  by  antique  power  and  energy.     While,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  those  subtle  reasoners,  who  live  only  in  ibe 
present,  and  own  no  influence  save  that  of  the  spirit  of  the 
day,  have  almost,  without  exception,  embraced  the  ruinous    i 
and  destructive  opinion  that  all  should  be  created  anew,  and 
produced,  as  it  were,  from  nothing.  All  knowledge  of  aucient 
philosophy  is,  therefore,  fallen  into  contempt,  and  the  taste 
for  it  almost    annihilated;  philology  is  degraded  into  an 
empty  fruitless  study  of  letters  and  words,  and,  notwith- 
Btnnding  some  alight  progress  in  particular  points,  is,  on  the 
whole,  completely  impaired,  and  has  no  vital  strength  or 
■  spirit  remaining  in  it. 

Great  injury  has  been  done  to  this  science  by  the  prevail- 
ing prejudice,  which  keeps  the  study  of  Indian  mythology 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Greek ;  the  idea  of  such  a  separa- 
tion being  expedient,  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  without  any 
foundation  in  truth.  The  dwellers  in  Asia  and  the  peopM 
of  Europe  ought  to  be  treated  in  popular  works  as  memben 
of  one  vast  family,  and  their  history  will  never  be  separated 
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jb  anj  student,  anxious  {aUj  to  comprehend  tlie  bearing  of 
ipewliole;  but  the  idea  of  Oriental  genius  and  literatura 
gnieroUy  entertained  in  the  present  day  is  founded  on  that 
at  a  few  Asiatic  wrilera  onl^,  the  Feraiaus  and  Arabians  in 
puticular,  and  a  few  books  of  the  Old  Tfislament,  in  aa  far  ns 
we  may  be  permitted  to  view  the  iatter  as  poetry ;  but  there 
■re  many  other  Asiatic  nations  to  whom  this  ordinary  opinion 
{■  by  no  means  applicable.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  Orien- 
tal Itleniture  are  supposed  to  consist  in  a  bold  and  lavisli 
pomp  of  imagery,  and  in  the  tendency  to  allegory  usually 
Goaabined  with  those  qualities.  The  influence  of  a  southern 
climate  may  be  a  co-operating  cauite,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
the  chief  source  of  that  richness  of  fancy,  since  in  many 
other  nations,  equally  poetical  in  their  character,  and  lying 
in  the  same  latitude,  it  is  far  less  predominant  tlion  in  ths 
Indian.  Their  highly  intellectual  religion  should  rather  be 
Nted  as  the  operating  cause.  Wherever  such  a  religion 
jofirails — whether  it  be  profoundly  philosophical,  an  imme- 
diate emanation  from  the  divine  spirit  of  love,  or  rude  and 
wild,  like  the  haughty  enthuaiam  kindled  by  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet,  —  everywhere,  while  poetry  and  the  poetical  tem- 
perament exists,  fancy,  debarred  from  the  wide  field  of 
mythology,  will  find  scope  for  its  richness  and  luxuriance  in 
bold  poetical  imagery.  For  this  reason  the  so-called  Oriental 
character  is  as  strikingly  seen  in  many  poets  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  not  in  Upain  alone,  but  in  Italy  and  Germany,  as  in 
the  Romantic  poems  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians.  We 
need  not  attribute  this  singular  circumstance  to  the  influence 
of  the  Crusades,  as  the  same  result  would  naturally  follow 
from  the  same  causes  in  Europe  as  in  Asia.  But  how  does 
this  pomp  of  colouring  and  imagery  harmonise  with  the  dry 
prosaic  style  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  tieautiful  simplicity  of 
Indian  writings  ?  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  lack  of  flowery 
imagery  and  ornament  in  the  Soenntala  of  Calidas  ■,  yet  it  is 
from  any  tinge  of  exaggeration.     The  more  ancient 

Jf  Calidaga  wis  one  of  the  mosl  admired  aFIadinn  poeta.    A  Iraditinn, 
^.^XJ  f>fnera\lj  believed  in  India,  makes  hitn  one  of  the  nine  gema  or  din- 
I    tinguisliE^d  pasta  who  lived  aC  the  court  of  king  VicrunildityB.      If  by 
'la  Dame  the  same  sovereign  is  to  be  undentood   Trom   wb 
I.C.S6)  the  years  oT  the  Sanivut  icra  are  counted,  Calidas^  n 

rished  about  the  middle  of  (he  century  preceding  the  comrr. 

Another   king  of  the  name  \' icra  mad  iiya,  aKended  ih* 
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Indian  poems  are  even  less  imaginative  than  the  m»ti 
and  severe  of  the  Grei'k  writings ;  the  soul-felt  int 
emotion,  vivifying  and  inspiring  all; — the  bright 
and  decision  of  the  conception,  has  no  affinity  with  tbx 
fire,  the  restless  gleaming  of  a  glowing  and  capridDm^ 
Another  feature,  which  has  been  declared  to  be  cbarael 
of  Orientitl  writings,  is  traced  chiefly  in  the  progreaa  rf' 
ideas,  in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of 
which,  from  its  greater  obscurity,  often  diflfera  i 
that  of  the  Greeks.     This,  however,  cjin  hardlv  i" 
dered  appUcable  to  Indian  works,  but  rather  to  tlii>-i-  '■'  ■■ 
other  nations  already  named.     It  coincides  in  some  men^ 
indeed,  with  their  descriptive  lusuriance  of  fancy,  und^ 

tlirone  a.  i>.  191,  and  a  third  in  a.  d.  441  {  and  severul  contidcn^ 
especially  Ilie  higlily  polished  style  in  which  the  warka  nltiihulti  * 
Culid^are  written,  bvour  the  asaumption  that  the  poet  liied  oM 
Vinamoditya  II,  At  all  events,  Ihis  author  must  he  distinguubcd  b* 
■  poet  of  the  same  name,  vba  lived  jn  the  tnelflh  century  at  the  Mun^ 
Bija  Bh6JB,  ihe  sovereign  of  Dharn.  Howe-er  imperfect  our  i  — 
atian  about  Caliilasa  may  he,  we  posseia  in  hii  works  abundant  t 

most  universal,  the  lea.it  constrained  by  Rational  peculiar! tir?s.  not 
of  nil  IndLaI^  hut  of  all  Asiatic  poets  with  whose  works  wB 
quainted,  and  to  this  elevated  tone  of  mind,  which,  while  icci 
breathe  the  purely  human  air  of  Greece,  yet  reuina  all  Ibe  qt 
and  glow  nf  feeling,  all  ilie  vividness  and  description  of  imifter^ 
Hindoos,  must,  in  our  opinion,  bo  mainly  attribuled  ■' 


SacoDtaJ&,  br  Si 
le  name  of  CklU 


liim  Jones,  (the  6rst  work  tbat  mad( 
Europeans)  has  been  every  where  received.  This 
for  the  first  time  at  Calcutta  in  17S9,  but  was  soon  reprinted  in  Bl 
and  was  from  the  English,  aX  an  early  period,  re-trsnslated  into 
other  languages  of  Europe,  We  may  particularly  notice  the  ( 
translation  hy  George  Foster,  who  appended  to  it  a  glossary  evpli 
uf  the  allusions  to  Indian  mythology,  natural  history,  &e.  Tha 
larity  which  the  play  has  acquired  on  the  Continent,  is  attested 
tkct  that  sevLTal  attempts  hive  been  made  to  adapt  it  to  tb«  stag 
IS30,  the  Sanscrit  teit  of  Socontala  was  published  at  Pari^ 
Tnanuseript  belonging  to  the  Bibliotheque  du  Boi.  with  an  t 
French  tran.'jolion  by  the  late  professor  A.  Chfoy.  The  H^ha  I 
"  Cloud-messenger,"  a  lyrical  puem  uf  only  1 1 6  stanzas,  by  tb* 

uitreats  a  passing  cloud  to  convey  nn  afll-ctionate  message  t^  L 

Wilson,  Calcutta,  1813. 4to,  There  arc  four  other  poema  I 
eitnnt.  one  nf  vhich  is  unfinished. — Exlradcd  and  abridged fi 
7*af  y  Cgc'i-paiiia. 
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I  inclination  to  allegory :  wlicn  these  tenileticies  predominate 
in  details,  the  same  daring  symbolism  frequently  pervadt^a  the 
entire  composition,  giving  to  the  arrangement  u  certain  de> 

[  gree  of  obscurity.     This  want  of  clearness  may  also  be  in 

ji  part  attributed  to  the  fundamental  differences  in  grammar, 
noticed  in  the  first  book.  It  is  my  ojiinion,  therefore,  that  i 
■II  works  on  philosophy  (unless  some  higher  influence  order  ' 

I  it  otherwise)  should  trace  the  Ian guoge  from  its  first  natural 

!'  origin  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  first  bccnnie  enfeebled,  | 
and  thence  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  abyss  of  degrada-  1 
tion.  The  construction  of  languages,  which  form  their 
grammar  by  auftixa  and  afiixa,  is  so  different  in  details,  that 
the  chain  of  (hooght  easily  becomes  perplexed  and  liffilcult  \ 

:  to  follow.    Those  which,  instead  of  being  declined  by  infleo*   ' 
tions  of  the  primitive  root,  preserve  their  original  form,  and 

'  fapply  the  place  of  those  annexed  syllables  by  the  use  of 
distinct  auxiliary  verbs  and  prepositions,  are  more  conTB- 
nient  for  general  use,  and  easy  and  per3|iiciiotis  in  composi- 
tion ;  but  too  soon  become  negligent  and  fornilesB.  Such 
languages  as  the  Greek  and  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  in 
which  every  modification  of  the  original  meaning  is  produced 
by  inflection  of  the  roots,  are  naturally  simple  and  beautiful, 
both  in  minor  grammatical  details  and  ia  tiie  general  compo- 
sition and  arrangements. 

In  this  latter  particular  the  term  Oriental,  in  the  sense 
which  it  is  usually  supposed  to  convey,  will,  be  found  appli- 
cable to  very  few  nations.  The  exceptions  are,  indeed, 
sufficiently  numerous.  Thus  the  obscurity  of.^chyluB, 
especially  in  the  Choruses,  appears  highly  Oriental,  although 
clothed  in  an  Hellenic  form ;  but  that  obscurity  springs 
rather  from  an  impassioned  tumultuous  excitement,  and 
■the  hurrying  events  of  the  tragedy,  ihnn  from  a  general 
actual  want  of  capacity  for  clearness  in  isolated  fealures. 
To  the  lyric  boldness  of  the  similes  and  alhisions  of  Pin- 
dar, the  incoherence  of  his  transitions  gives  his  poetry  a 
tinge  of  Orientalism  ;  and  the  heroic  gi'andeur  of  the 
conception,  the  mingling  wildness  and  tenderness  of  tile 
theme,  assimilate  greatly  to  all  that  we  have  yet  seen  of 

I  Indian  poetry.  The  deep-thinking  pbilosophera  of  Europe 
have  almost  always  shown  a  decided  preference  for  antrient 

j  Oriental  lilerature.  Many  great  poets  among  the  Greeks 
are  distinguished  by  the  same  peculiar  feeling- ;  and  Dante, 
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■mong  the  modenis,  approximates,  thongli  in  &  maimer  lest 
nniveisaUj  recognised,  to  Oriental  grandeur  of  style  ud 
(lictioD. 

As  in  popular  history,  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics  form  onlj 

/(one  great  familj,  and  Asia  and  Europe  one  indivisible  body, 
We  ought  to  contemplate  the  literature  of  all  civilised  people 
ks  the  progressive  development  of  one  entire  system,  or  as  » 
■ingle  perfect  Btructnre.     All  prejudiced  and  narrow  ideas 

Invill  thu'i  unconsciously  disappear,  many  points  vitl  &tsi 
become  intelligible  in  their  general  connesioa ,  and  everj 
feature  thus  viewed  will  nppear  in  a  new  light 

It  is  most  natural  that  the  deep-souled  genius  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  influence  of  which  still  pervades  both  our 
legislature  and  daily  life,  and  which  in  history,  poetry,  and 
general  habits,  stands  most  closely  connected  with  our  own, 
should  claim  from  ua  peculiar  regard  and  investigation :  snd 
the  study  of  the  classics  forms  not  only  the  best  ground- 
work, but  is,  indeed,  an  almost  necessary  school  and  prepar- 
ation for  all  other  learning.  The  science  of  criticism  bti 
never  been  so  completely  and  perfectly  developed  in  any 
other  literature  ;  and,  in  short,  Grecian  art,  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  if  not  regarded  merely  in  their  outward  form,  as 
better  learned  critics,  connoisseurs,  and  »athetio  philosophen 
ore  too  prone  to  consider  them,  are  not  only  of  high  intrin- 
sic value,  but  form  an  indispensable  connecting  link  between 
European  imagination  and  Oriental  tradition,  even  as  tbe 
literature  of  the  Romans  marks  the  transition  from  the 
Greek  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  hitherto  unknown 
themes  of  early  antiquity  can  be  disclosed  to  us  only  by  ex.- 
ploring  the  rich  mine  of  Indian  literature,  and  laying  bare 
its  treasures  of  poetical  beauty  and  philosophical  research. 

The  too  partial,  almost  wilful  devotion  to  classical  learn- 
ing, which  prevailed  during  the  hist  century,  drew  men'« 
minds  too  widelyastray — too  far  from  the  sole  sourceof 
lofty  truth;  but  the  study  of  Oriental  literature,  to  ua  so 
completely  novel  in  structure  and  ideas,  will,  as  we  pene- 
trate more  deeply  into  it,  bring  back  a  new  ide  "  "' 
I  Divinity,  and  restore  that  vigour  to  the  intellect,  I 
and  intensity  of  feeling  to  tbe  soul,  which  i 
science,  and  literature  with  new  and  glorious  I 
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